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The Chase of the Tide. 
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The One Who Thought 


Sy James Barnes 


could boast five months’ service 

almost toa day. He possessed 
a tendency to blush and a slight impedi- 
ment in his speech that was half 
stammer, half lisp. His curly hair was 
cut short and his helmet, which was a 
trifle large, came down over his ears. 
There was no danger of its falling off, 
however, for he always wore the strap 
under his chin, and it had stencilled a 
little white line in the sun-burned red 
of his face. 

His regiment was one where ‘they 
preserve old-time traditions. They rose 
and saluted the colonel upon every 
possible occasion, they ‘‘sir”-ed each 
other left and right, and the junior 
subaltern was never expected to express 
an Opinion upon any question whatever. 
The regiment had a fighting record 
behind it, and was as good as any of the 
other shire regiments; and that means 
that it was as good as any that ever 
wore red or khaki. 

Now, on this day, it had marched 
some twelve South African miles 
and incidentally it had climbed one 
or two rocky kopjes, and struggled 
through a half-score of dry sandy sluits, 
down one bank and up the other. It 
had waded three drifts deep in clinging, 
black mud, and when it had settled 
down for the evening, the bulk of the 
transport was a matter of four miles or 
more behind. Most ofthe blankets and 
great coats were on the wagons, and it 
was going to be cold. Twilight had 
merged into moonlight, and overhead 
in the clear African sky very early the 
great stars were blazing and twinkling, 
and somehow (it may have been the 
march or the moon), no one seemed 
much inclined to talk. The mess was 
not very large. To look at it, no one 
would have recognised in the thin- 


H E was the junior subaltern and he 
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faced, tired-looking men in the smudged 
yellow uniforms, the officers of one of 
the smartest of the line; nor would 
any one have known, after seeing the 
bivouac, that it was a regiment at all. 

When the troopship left England it 
had numbered 1,280 stalwart young 
fellows keen on life and eager for fight- 
ing. Most of them talked with a bit of 
their own shire twist in their speech 
that betrayed them as much as the 
little printed name—white on red—on 
the left side of their helmets. But now 
the quartermaster-sergeant could have 
told you that they numbered exactly 
553, and that included the colonel and 
the bugler boy. 

The rest—Lord knows where. they 
were! Some had gone back to Eng- 
land to be repaired (perhaps damaged 
beyond all hope), others were still in the 
hospitals, scattered as far back as the 
long trail extended, a few were on de- 
tails (thumping along with the M. I., 
some), and the rest, who were not pre- 
sent to answer to their names, lay be- 
neath little unmarked rocky heaps, lost 
and forgotten, somewhere out in the 
wide-stretching veldt. They can show 
one place, however, where twenty lie 
together, and they can show you a hill 
that is remembered because they had 
something to do with making it dif- 
ferent from other hills. 

But to come backto this night. The 
colonel was grumpy because the little 
cart that was his own and carried his 
particular brand of whiskey and cigars 
had broken down at the second drift, 
and the wagon to which his belongings 
had been transferred had not yet 
arrived. The rest of the mess were 
grumpy at having to go out on this 
wildgoose chase of an expedition, when 
they had rather have stapped in the 
town back there, which was a con- 
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quered one, with a conquered club, and 
conquered privileges. 

“I think,’—began the junior sub., 
suddenly breaking the silence, and then 
he faltered. They looked round at him, 
and the colonel, from his seat on the 
biscuit box, stopped spreading some 
caviare on a big piece of soggy Boer 
bread and glared at him. 

‘* J—I think,” began the boy again, 
this time stammering slightly. 

“ Well,” remarked the senior captain, 
“what the devil do you think ?” 

“I think that the cavalry have gone 
through the nek, sir.”’ 

‘“‘And what the devil makes you 
think that ?”’ put in the colonel, taking 
his cue from the senior captain. 

**T don’t know, sir,” returned the boy. 
‘“‘T was just thinking, and we don’t see 
their fires.” 

The fact was that he had first spoken 
aloud without meaning to. 

‘‘ Well, what if they have ?”’ pursued 
the colonel, addressing the adjutant 
this time. ‘‘ It’s their business to keep 
in touch with us anyhow, eh?” 

“‘I should suppose so,” returned the 
adjutant laconically. 


“‘I do think they kept a bit ahead, 


sir,’ put in the lieutenant of G Com- 
pany. ‘Old Spuff told me he expected 
to bivouac on the other side near the 
pan. He was out there last week, you 
know, and knows the ground.” 

‘‘Confound him,” said the colonel ; 
‘‘he can’t expect my men to keep up 
even with his bony old hat-racks when 
a third of them haven’t any soles to their 
boots. What the devil we were sent 
out here for beats me anyway. I'll 
wager there isn’t a Boer within fourteen 
miles.” 

““T heard to-day that the Boers were 
on their way to this very place,” put in 
the boy.” 

*‘ And how did you hear that ?”’ asked 
the senior captain. ‘‘ By gad, we are 
becoming very knowin’.”’ 

‘‘There was a Kaffir by the road 
spoke to one of our Kaffir ‘boys, and I 


asked him and he told me, sir.” 

‘“Humph, Kaffirs! ” snorted the 
major, who hitherto had not spoken a 
word. 

‘It was reported to me at the time, 
colonel,” spoke up a_ broad-shouldered 
young fellow sitting close to the fire. 
‘*] didn’t think it worth noticing.” He 
closed his silver cigarette case with a 
snap. 

The rest of the mess, who had paid 
just enough attention to the conversa- 
tion to follow it, smiled. Kaffirs’ tales 
were worse than old wives’. It was 
conceded that a black would tell 
another anything that came into his 
head, and tell white men only the 
things he thought they would like to 
hear. 

‘¢ He—he was a very intelligent-look- 
ing Kaffr,’” stammered the boy, ‘I 
think . 

“ You better go turn into your blan- 
kets, youngster,” said the major. 

“No,” put in the thick-set, grey- 
templed young captain. ‘‘ He’s on 
guard with Mallon.” 

‘‘ Have you stationed the outposts ?”’ 
asked the colonel in an undertone. He 
generally left everything to his adjutant, 
who was a better soldier than he was, 
and he knew it. 

‘“Yes, sir,” was the reply, in the 
official voice. ‘‘ There’s one back there 
near the drift, sir, and Mallon and his 
company are off here on the slope of 
this kopje. Couldn’t get ’em up to the 
top; it’s too steep and the men were 
done.” 

‘‘How about this side?’’ asked the 
colonel, pointing to another great black 
hill whose rocky shape was moulded 
into soft shadow and rounded outline by 
the moonlight. 

“ Sergeant and eight men over there, 
sir. Besides, I think the youngster was 
right; the cavalry have gone through 
the nek. They will probably get their 
outposts up the hill, and if they don’t 
they’re guardin’ the other side anyhow. 
We're all right.” 
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** Don’t think there is a Boer within 


twenty miles,’ observed the colonel, 


adding a good six to his previous esti- 
mate. 

The officers who were going on out- 
post had had their blanket rolls carried 
out bytheir servants. The subaltern 
buttoned his coat tight under his 
chin, and leaving the ruddy circle of 
the firelight, began to climb the hill 
on the right of the road. 


‘* Now, on this day, it had marched some-twelve South African miles. 


Mallon was only lieutenant, but he 
was in command of the company, and 
the fact that it was a good one reflected 
great credit upon the sub and the first 
sergeant, for Mallon, brave as a man 
could be, and a good sporting chap, 
was never made for a soldier. The 
routine part of it bored him; he con- 
fessed the fact frankly. Besides this, 
he was lazy and a bit careless. He 
grunted a few questions to the sergeant, 









who replied—heels together, arms stiff 
—‘‘ Yes, sir; yes, sir,” to each one, 


whereon Mallon wriggled his huge 


shape under the kaross of his sleeping- 
sack,and stowed his head in the shadow 
of a big rock out of the moon glare. 


’ 


But the sub. walked a few yards up 
the slope and sat down. He was still 
thinking. He remembered the excited 
gesticulations of the Kaffir that he had 
seen talking to the voorlooper of the 
big ox-wagon. He recalled the fact 
that the man appeared to be out of 
breath, and that his bare legs were 
dusty above the knees. The black who 
had translated the message had been 
excited, too. Perhaps there might be 
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some truth in it! He looked over his 
shoulder. 

The steep sides of the kopje towered 
four or five hundred feet above him. 
Then he lowered his eyes. The men 
lay here and there, huddled among the 
rocks. The sergeant, pulling sleepily 
at his pipe, was propped up with his 
back toa great boulder. The boy went 
over to him. 

“‘Sergeant—No; as you were!—don’t 
get up. Haven’t we got a man farther 
up the hill here?” 

The sergeant struggled to his feet. 

“Yes, sir,” said he, ‘‘there’s a post 
up there, sir, by the ledge.” 

‘“* How far?” 

‘*Oh, a good bit, sir.”’ 

The sub. walked away and sat on the 
rock again, and the sergeant sank 
down in his old position. The moon 
rose and grew bigger and _ brighter. 
The sky was blue. Things were not 
masses merely, but resolved themselves 
into colours in the clear light. Itwasa 
night that one never sees in England, 
nor in fact anywhere, except South 
Africa, or fairy land. The very earth 
seemed to sparkle, and the water in the 
nearest spruit shone like quicksilver. 

The boy took a letter from his 
pocket. . He had really at first taken it 
out to see if he cauld read it, and 
finding that it was no task at all, he 
went on to the end. 

There came into the boy’s mind, as 
he sat there with the letter in his 
fingers, the picture of an old man 
walking up the pathway of an English 
garden. ‘Then in his imagination the 
boy followed the: old gentleman into 
the hallway of the big house with the 
staring windows that overlooked the 
terraces. 

This letter that he had read by the 
moonlight was from his grandfather, an 
old soldier who knew the Mutiny and 
the Crimea, and could remember shak- 
ing hands, as a subaltern, with the Iron 
Duke himself. It was full of advice, 
delivered in the old-fashioned way, ex- 


actly as the squire speaks in ‘‘ Sanford 
and Merton ’’—little trite texts, like the 
things that we copied in the copy-books. 
On this occasion they were on military 
subjects, and they were good in the 
main, but they harked back to the days 
of Brown Bess and steel tosteel. Here 
was one of them: ‘‘ Remember, my 
boy, that if you are charged in an open 
plain by a superior force, you should 
meet them with a volley and a counter 
charge. The bayonet is the more 
deadly in the hands of a moving body.” 

‘* Bayonets,” thought the boy. He 
had been in five battles (at least so they 
were called in the papers), and he had 
seen men killed and men wounded, but 
never yet, so far as he could remember, 
had he seen a fighting enemy. Little 
moving figures dodging here and there 
on mile-distant hills, and retreating 
clouds of dust, and all of that which 
includes, of course, smokeless noise, 
and invisible, whining, scurrying pro- 
jectiles. But war had changed since 
the days when they wore curly topknots 
and high leather stocks, and a battle 
was not like the first ideas he had of 
battles—it was much less picturesque 
than an Aldershot field day. To come 
back to the letter. It concluded with 
the sentence that the old gentleman 
must have cribbed from penny-wise 
modernity. 

‘‘'When you have nothing else to do, 
my boy, think of what may be coming 
next.” Whether it was from the ad- 
vice or not the boy had been thinking 
all day. And he thought now that it 
was very foolish to be in camp under 
the foot of a kopje; in fact, between 
two of them, and one at the end of a 
long flanking ridge, without having an 
outpost on the top. It was just that 
way that the transport had been taken 
on the Reit River some months before, 
and he remembered that incideht well, 
for he had been there and had seen it. 
But the rest had apparently forgotten, 
and he was only a subaltern—so what 
was the use ? 
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He looked down at the bright valley. 
He could see the smouldering embers 
of the fires, he could see the brown 
shapes of some Kaffir kraals, huddled 
away near the last drift, and farther off 
there rose a line of trees, narrow and 
straight, like the ones that come with a 
child’s Noah’s Ark. There was a Boer 
farm-house nestling there. He thought 
he saw a light in the window. A few 
belated wagons of the transport were 
struggling up the road. He could hear 
the yapping mule-talk of the drivers. 
He leaned his head back and looked up 
at the stars, and now he was thinking 
not of war, but of anything that 
came into his head. He thought of his 
mother; he hardly remembered her; 
other chaps had mothers to write to, 
but he was an orphan and had nothing 
but a foolish, | 
gabbling old 
granddad. 
He got think- 
ing of home 
and school 
and tthe 
Thames, and 
some girls he 
knew, and 
weno at. a 
strange thing 
life was, and 
what he 
would do 
when he went 
back to Lon- 
don, and so 





that had been there before he had 
dozed off, he started up the hill. He 
had meant to have seen where the 
farthest sentry was posted—that was 
it! He climbed over rocks and 
boulders; his teeth were fairly chatter- 
ing at first, but the exercise made him 
warmer, and he was glad to be moving. 
Suddenly he found himself close against 
what appeared to be the sheer side of a 
cliff. But no sentry! He turned and 
looked back to the valley again. 

The fire embers were out, there was a 
chilly mist spread along the stream bed, 
and the voices of the Kaffir drivers 
had hushed. ‘“‘ The transport’s in; 
that’s one blessing,’ he thought. His 
foot struck something that rattled. He 
stooped down and picked it up. It was 
a little pasteboard box, yellow in colour, 

and made to 
“imitate wood 
fibre. There 
was some- 
thing printed 
on it in Ger- 
man. The 
boy knew 
what it was, 
for he had 
seen hun- 
dredsof them 
—the little 
boxes in 
which the 
Mauser cart- 
ridges inclips 
of five were 


he went to packed. So 
sleep. ‘* He was in a path, a tortuous, narrow path that twisted in and out the Boers had 

He awoke among the boulders.”’ been here! 
because it Oh, yes, he 
was cold. The moon was almost remembered—of course—it was here 
down in the west, but it was still that they had theskirmish ten days ago 


light, with an uncertain shadowless 
skyglare. He looked at the watch 
upon his wrist, and to his surprise 
he found that it was not so late after 
all. Ina few minutes the relief would 
be sent out. So he got to his feet, 
and with his mind intent on something 


when poor old Jack Leonard of the 
lumbering well - intentioned ‘ M. I.” 


was pipped through both lungs. 
There might be something more 
about. The’ sub. bent over and then 


straightened himself and bent over 
again. 
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There, in a little patch of sand, 
between two big rocks, were the marks 
of horses’ hoofs. Small, unshod hoofs ! 
He was not enough of a scout to know 
if they were fresh or not—but how had 
they got there? Nothing but a goat 
could have climbed the hill the way he 
had come. Then suddenly he saw he 
was in a path, a tortuous, narrow path 
that twisted in and out among the 
boulders, but kept close to the base of 
the sheer stone wall that rose above it. 
Next question—where did this silly, 
foolish path lead to? ‘“ Must go some- 
where,” he thought. “I see; it’s a 
short cut into the nek.” 

‘‘ Deuced odd,” said the sub. aloud. 
So he followed it for perhaps two 
hundred yards. 

Now he remembered having noticed, 
ever since he had seen the kopje from 
afar, a jagged, brown line like a split or 
cleft that ran down its side from the 
crest halfway to the middle. 

The path led to the bottom of the 
jagged brown line. ‘‘ Well, I never,” 
thought the sub. as he stumbled along. 
But when he came to the place where 
the trail, after a double round a big rock, 
turned sharp to the left, he stood and 
whistled. The brown line was not a 
crack. It was the opening into a 
narrow path that almost divided the 
hill in two, and the path led, steep and 
straight, to the very top. It was very 
dark, but he could see a patch of white 
light rising like a cloud way up on the 
rim. 

“ Here’s ago,” hethought. ‘“ What 
if?—’’ He turned and looked over his 
shoulder at the valley—‘ Gad, I’ll risk 
it. I can get upand back before relief.” 
So he went up the steep incline, some- 
times on his hands and knees, but going 
it for what was in him. In less than 
five minutes he clambered out into the 
centre of the patch of light, and he saw 
how things were. The narrow pass 
was only a dent in the kopje side that 
led down to the lower opening. The 
top of the kopje was quite flat, and the 


boulders were not so big as down below. 
But he soon forgot near-by things in 
looking far away all around him.. He 
had the strange sense of unreality that 
one feels upon suddenly coming out 
into the vantage spot of a panorama. 
It looked quite artificial, and yet it 
made him dizzy. In his imagination 
he could see just where the foreground 
ended and the canvas began. The view 
seemed to stretch up and down, painted 
so skilfully that he would like to go up 
closer to see how it wasdone. And the 
reason for this was the stillness— 
nothing moved, nothing sounded. He 
walked over to the edge, where he could 
look down on the sleeping regiment. 

He could only make out the wagons; 
everything else faded into the colour of 
the earth and rocks, but as he looked 
he saw a spurt of flame, and then 
another. Hecould see some dim figures 
moving, and he knew that the fires were 
being lighted. At the same time there 
came from ever so far (from the Kaffir 
kraals, more than likely), the sharp, 
clear crow of a cock. 

It was wonderful how all these things 
brought the sense of reality to him.- 
The moon was sinking behind the 
distant line of hills, but there was a 
glare in the east that he knew well 
enough. The dawn was breaking! 
He lifted the watch in its little leather 
bracelet to his ear. It had stopped! 

The sub. swore softly, not very bad 
swear words—stammering a little as he 
did so. What would the others say ? 
Of course he had a right to go to sleep 
if he wished to, but he should have 
been awake at the time relief was 
posted. Mallon probably saw him, and 
good-naturedly let him rest. Mallon 
wouldn’t say anything about it; to be 
sure it was lucky nothing had happened. 
But the grey, shadowless light was 
widening—growing. It was astonishing 
how the dawn came on. It rushed up 
and fairly split out of the eastern sky. 
The sub. started suddenly and paused. 
He had caught a glimpse of a man’s 
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head and shoulders almost a mile away 
rising above the big stones on the cliff 
side. The man’: back was turned and 
he was waving his hand as if wafting 
some one to him. 

Now, what the sub. saw when he 
moved a little (keeping well out of 
sight) was enough to lift his helmet 
well off the bridge of his nose. It 
started creepy feelings down his back 
and tingling patches back of his ears. 
The path, that ran along the ridge top, 
sloping slightly northwards in a half 
circle, was full of men! Shaggy, un- 
kempt men on shaggy, unkempt horses! 
Some were dismounting, others were 
going up the little slope in the direction 
of the beckoning arm, their rifles held 
like deerstalkers’, balanced and easy. 
The sub. did not stop to count, but he 
judged there must be at least five’ 
hundred, for the line ran back as far as 
he could see. Preceded by a small 
avalanche of rolling stones he rushed 


down the steep path by which he had. 


ascended. 
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‘““Ca-pow!’’ There went a Mauser ! 
‘““Ca-pow,” another! ‘ Nack-er!”’ 
There answered a Lee-Metford from 
somewhere down the slope. Just as 
he plunged into the open there ripped 
out a volley from the kopje overhead. 
‘“* Pah-pah-pah-pah-pah ”—the maga- 
zines were going ! 

‘‘ Hi! there! you men! where the 


devil!—you! youthere! Halt! Halt 
all, B Company!” The sub. didn’t 
know his own voice. ‘“‘ Sergeant, 


where’s Mr. Mallon ?—Halt those men 
—bring them back here.” 

‘Order was to—sir.”’ 

‘‘Bring ’em back. I’m _ giving or- 
ders!” 

"Yes. sir,”” 
down the hill. 

A few belated members of the out- 
post were hurriedly getting into their 
slings—one man was tying up the ends 
of a puttee rapped round his foot, for 
he had no right boot, and merely the 
trace of a left. The sub. thought of 
those small sharp-pointed stones. 


away went the sergeant 


— 





*** Fiz bayonets!’ put in the Sub. suddenly.” 
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‘“‘Can you remember a message?” 
He was pointing his finger at the 
kneeling man. 

** Yes, sir.” 

“Then find the Colonel—tell him 
from me—there’s a path—here—leads 
to the top. I am going up there—send 
me twenty men and ammunition—we 
can save the guns and wagons—off 
with you, quick now! ”’ 

The man hobbled after the sergeant. 
The others looked at one another and 
smiled foolish, embarrassed smiles—one 
or two had nervous, half-frightened looks 
in their eyes. A tall lance-corporal 
began to breathe a soundless, tuneless 
whistle all to himself. He stopped 
suddenly. 

u They're in the hell of a muck down 
there,” he said to the nearest man, 
nodding into the valley. 

The sub. Jooked and fairly groaned. 
Men were running this way and that— 
some on the flanks were lying flat 
behind stones and firing up at the kopje 
—some were getting into their slings 
with a sergeant hustling them asif they 
were a trifle tardy for roll call. In one 
case acompany was standing at atten- 
tion as if for inspection. The Kaffirs 
were doing their best to get the mules 
into the harness, but some were down 
already, and others were clearing. A 
few men were hit, for he could see the 
stretcher bearers come running from 
left to right. The scene had all the 
confusion of complete surprise. It 
would soon be worse! What if the 
Boers should reach the spur? But here 
came the sergeant, and with him five 
panting men. 

** All I could get sir—Mr. Mallon, he 
—We'll catch it ’ot if we stay here, 
sir!” 

‘‘Fallin. Follow me at a double. 
Are magazines charged ? ” 

“Yes sir.” 

With sixteen men behind him the 
sub. scrambled up to the little path and 
started along it hot foot. He did some 
thinking, too, as he ran. It would bea 
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bit uncomfortable if he should come out 
in the middle of them when he reached 
the top, and it would be equally uncom- 
fortable if caught half-way. 

‘“‘There goes the guns, sir,” panted 
the sergeant, who had kept pace with 
him. 

Sure enough, as they entered the 
kloof the reports of artillery and burst- 
ing shells sounded over the line of 
kopjes on the farther side. 

‘The cavalry’s getting it now,” grun- 
ted the lance-corporal. 

‘“‘°Ot and ’eavy—there goes the ‘ten- 
a-penny,’”’ gasped a short-winded little 
private. 

The ‘‘chung-chung-chung” of the 
Vickers-Maxim joined in the row. 

The sub.’s heart beat almost as loudly. 

‘“’°Ow! my word!” panted the ser- 
geant. ‘‘Must be attackin’ in force, 
sir!” 

That was just it. The party he had 
seen on the kopje top were not all. 
‘“Must be a lot of ’em,” thought the | 
sub. But it was too late to draw back 
now. The guns were with the cavalry 
(it was not mounted infantry this time). 
They could save those guns if they tried 
to get back through the nek. As they 
debouched on to the little plateau his 
voice was shrill. 

‘We're in time, sergeant! Spread 
out, you men! Lie down, lie down! 
Don't you see them? Here they come 
—close to—along the oo here—Fire! 
Fire!” 

There was no question about it, the 
sub. was excited. ‘‘ Down, down! and 
fire, you bally idiots!”’ he ‘cried. (He 
quite forgot he was standing up in plain 
view.) A few shots were loosed before 
the Boers discovered that they were 
headed, and now the reason for the 
delay in reaching the spot was clear. 
They were pushing and dragging a 
seven-pounder Krupp up the path. At 
the first shot they vanished among the 
rocks on either hand like gophers. 

‘***Ave a care, sir,” implored the ser- 
geant. ‘‘ For Gawd’s sake get down 
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yourself, sir”? He put up 
his hand and gently grasped 
the long great coat, and as he 
did so the sub. felt a quick 
tap on his helmet and sudden 
swift breath along his hair. 
He crouched down, still giving 
orders—quiet and cool now, 
though a glorious excitement 
was humming through him— 
the joy of the fighting man 
who has dropped all sense of 
self. 

“Farther out on the left— 
crawl out — don’t keep to- 
gether. There you are—save 
your ammunition. We can 
hold ‘em back.’’ 

He settled down beside the 
sergeant and poked his own 
rifle—for all the company 
officers carry rifles—over the 
top of the stone in front. 

The air was full of the 
crazy little hurtling musical 
notes—changing from sharp 
to flat—singing out of key— 
whimpering shrilly—or whiffl- 
ing viciously with a sound, 
half snap, half whistle. ‘‘ Prr— 
rtprrrtt ’’ they would strike in 
among the rocks; “tzingz— 
g” they would go glancing off. 
The Mausers were coughing 
out there among the rocks, 
but neither side had settled 
down to the slow and sure 
shooting that is the deadliest. 

‘Better fire from round the rock, not 
over it, sir,’ cautioned the sergeant, 
who had done hill-fighting in Tirah. A 
bit of nickel steel had struck in close 
and filled the sub.’s face with stinging 
slivers of stone. ‘‘ They see you, sir, 
that way.” 

The sub. settled himself farther down 
on his elbows, and the sergeant’s rifle 
barked. 

“Got one, sir ! 
old 

cé Spat ! ” 


He’s kicking like a 





The sub. didn’t dare to. 
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‘** How they reached the bottom neither could have said.” 


look. The sergeant’s head had fallen 
forward with his face in his helmet, one 
of his feet quivered a moment, then he 
lay still. 

A feeling half of sickness, half despair, 
made the sub. shut his eyes. ‘‘ Why 
did men want to do this sort of thing ? ” 
A dry sob came in his throat. ‘‘ Why 
couldn’t they—?”’ He shook the feel- 
ing off, and it never came again. It 
was all right. What would his grand- 
father say? He wasthere to save those 
guns ! 

‘Steady there, men,” he called. ‘‘Cor- 
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poral—pass the word to that man on 
the left to save his ammunition.” 

“’E thinks ’e’s a blooming harsenal,”’ 
muttered the corporal half to himself. 
‘‘ Hey, you, Perkins, wot’nell you firing 
at? Orders are let upon that!” 

‘‘ Manley ’ere ’es ’it,’’ called a red- 
headed fellow down the line. ‘‘ Keep 
still, lad; rollin’ round won’t ’elp you!” 

There was silence for a minute. 
Then: ‘‘Oh my—oh my,” muttered a 
voice two or three times—it was not a 
groan, it was not even a complaint. 
“Let’s ‘ave your water-bottle, Bill— 
oh! Lord—move mea bit, carn’t you?” 

The red-headed one half rose. 

“As you were!” said the sub. sternly. 

‘‘ There's no use having two.”’ . 
. The way the bullets were driving over 
the plateau would have meant sure 
death to any moving thing out of the 
shelter of the rocks. The men lay with 
their heads down. They looked as if 
they were holding on to avoid being 
blown away. The artillery and the 
‘‘pom-pom” were having a merry time 
over the hill now. 

“Manley, we'll get to you ina minute 
—yjust a minute,” said the sub., putting 
as much encouragement in his voice as 
possible. 

I’m all right—all right, sir,” an- 
swered the man faintly. Then he 
began to cough. 

‘*°F’s done for, sir,’”’ muttered the 
corporal. ‘‘Good Gawd—’ere they 
come.” 

There was a lull in the firing, and 
then at the word the Lee-Metfords 
began. They swept the advancing 
Boers out of the path, and once more 
they scuttled in among the rocks. But 
another man had caught it, and was 
lying still off on the right. | 

“We've stopped them,” remarked the 
private next to the _ lance-corporal. 
‘‘ Bet a tenner they won’t try that 
again.” 

Then everybody lay without talking 
for a time, only the shots answered one 
another back and forth. ‘‘ Put—pat— 
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ca—pow, thwacker.’’ Sometimes a 
bullet would go whizzing down the 
path, leaving its trail of sound, just as 
it does at the rifle butts. Then all ofa 
sudden another man was hit—a glanc- 
ing shot, clean through the throat. 
The sub. wriggled over to him and 
bound him up clumsily with a first-aid 
bandage. The man could not speak, 
but his eyes were frightened. The red- 
headed private began taking off poor 
Manley’s cartridge pouches. Four 
men now gone out of thesixteen! But 
they still held the hill! Ifthe cavalry 
could keep back the Boers in front— 
the guns could yet get back through 
the nek. But the shots seemed all 
round, even behind, and the guns were 
still at it. They had not moved! 

The enemy in front seemed to be less 
in numbers. They had aprarently 
gone off to left and right. There was 
a line of firing stretching away to the 
eastward. 

It was getting very warm; the sub. 

guessed it must be nearly nine o'clock. 
How much longer would they be able 
to stay there? The men had settled 
down to the work now in business-like 
fashion. They were firing slowly and 
saving their cartridges. But even at 
this rate there would be none left in an 
hour. All round the reports were 
growing less and less, but occasionally 
they would break out .in a fresh place, 
as if some one had found a nest and 
poked it. The men began to complain 
of thirst. The water bottles were 
emptied long ago. 
. But the sub. was thinking again. If 
he had a hundred more men—and they 
could come up the path yet safely—he 
could throw out a line on the right, 
work round carefully and enfilade the 
force in front; it would be simple 
enough.- They might sweep the hill! 
Why had the colonel not followed out 
his suggestion; at least, why had he 
not sent up ammunition? He might 
have known they would need it by this 
time. 
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He took out his note book and 
scribbled a few lines, after making two 
or three false starts. Then he folded it. 


“Want that taken down, sir?” 
asked the lance-corporal. ‘“‘I’ll take 
1 

‘“‘“No, I want =« 
you to stay 
here.” 

‘Let me go, 


sir.’ The man 
on the other 
side spoke up. 
He was a good 
soldier, with a 
handsome, dis- 
sipated face, a 
deplorable ; 
drunkard when | | 
he could get 
liquor. 

“Let Talcott 
take the bottles 
too,sir'—’Ere, | 
pass along 
them bottles,” 
shouted the 
corporal. 

They were 
tossed from 
shelter to shel- 
ter, and Tal- 
cott, half re- 
clining, slipped 
the straps over 
his shoulders ; 
then he _ took 
the note and 
pocket. 

‘‘ Never fear, sir, I’ll be back—I was 
born to die in a bed,” he laughed. 

They watched him creep to where 
the path pitched over the steep edge 
down into the slanting well. He rose 
to his feet, and then as if thrown by an 


buttoned it into his 


invisible wrestler, down he went witha | 


jangle of the water-bottles and lay 
there. As if encouraged by this the 
Mausers started furiously. 

The red-headed soldier, in the act of 
firing, lost the thumb of his left hand, 





*** Oh, thanks—sir—it’s but a scratch.’”’ 


the thumb of his right, and the bullet 
glancing from the stock of the rifle, 
traversed his cheek. In a minute he 
was a gory, helpless spectacle. But 
not a word did he utter. He twisted 

his hands into 

his tunic and 


lay back the 
picture of 
despair. 


An hour went 
by. There were 
ten cartridges 
left! The guns 
beyond the hill 
had not fired a 
shot for fifteen 
minutes, but 
there was an 
intermittent 
snaffing round 
the edge of the 

- kopje, and out 
in front there 
were some 
painstaking 
marksmen lying 
well hid. The 
rocks on _ the 
crest were 
splotched with 
bullet marks, 
crushed and 
curled-up blobs 
of nickel and 
lead lay all 
about. But ten 

cartridges! Three belonged to him. 

The two men on the flanks had 

thrown down their useless rifles—one 
lit his pipe. 

‘“‘T wonder where they’ll take us to?” 
he half asked the man beside him. 

‘Fix bayonets!” put in the sub., 
suddenly.” 

The men looked at him as if they 
thought he had gone mad. But they 
obeyed, snapping the ugly knives to 
their rifle barrels, and then they lay 
there waiting. If he had told them 
to charge they would have gone for- 
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ward—it was none of their respons- 
ibility. 

‘‘ Just poke those bayonets over the 
rocks, you men,” ordered the _ sub. 
“We'll show ’em what they’ll get if 
they come on.” 

The strange signal of defiance flashed 
as the bright blades caught the sun. 
It brought a drove of bullets, and the 
men lay close. 

‘“Let ’em all come!” chortled the 
lance-corporal. 

Hardly had he spoken when from 
about six hundred yards, directly rear, 
a plunging fire came down. The Boers 
had gained the higher crest across the 
nek! There was no shelter now for 
the obstinate little band. They could 
be picked off— 
caught like rats 
in a_bin. Almost 
before any one 
could move etght 
men were hit. The 
red-headed man 


was. struck in 
the head and 
never stirred — 


killed outright. 
The little private 
next to the lance- 
corporal threw 
down his rifle, 
and ran for the 
path, bounding 


over the rocks 
like a rubber 
ball. 


‘For Gawd's 
sake, sir, let's out 
of this,’ groaned - 
the corporal. 
‘Run tor tf; 
there’s no- use 
staying here, sir." 
He rose to his 
knees and then 
crouched down 
again, his eyes 
filled with a wild 
appeal. 
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“ Hello, youngman! . , 


“Let's try to get out some of the 
wounded.” 

‘Lord, sir! There won't be no 
wounded. Theyre firin’ ‘eavier, sir; 
worst I ever see.’ 

‘““Come, then!” 
sobbed. 

‘Keep low—crawl, sir—Gawd, that 
was Close! ” 

“No; I can't leave them, corporal!’’ 

“ Then I'll stay with you, sir.” 

The absolute hopelessness was sicken- 
ing. The sub. groaned. Huis will was 
leaving him, everything within him was 
crying: ‘‘ Run, run!” The chance of 
reaching the edge of the gorge was 
slight ; he hated to leave his stricken 
men. Yet he saw that to stay meant 


The boy almost 
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Where were you yesterday ?’” 
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sooner or later a bullet would find him. 
The Mausers on the hill behind kept 
potting steadily, and their range was 
excellent. Suddenly a wounded man 
spoke. 

“Better leave us here, get away if 
you can, sir.”’ 

The men were right, there was no 
use staying. Besides, if one started 
the enemy might see that the rest were 
disabled and stop firing. He rose 
to his knees. ‘‘ Come, corporal. We'll 
make a try for it.” 

‘“Yes, sir. I’m with you, sir.” 

They gained the path in safety, and 
plunged down. 

How they reached the bottom 
neither could have told. But when 
they made the sloping hill outside, the 
corporal half stumbled. 

‘*T’ve—got it, sir,” he faltered. 

‘* Are you badly hit ?” 

‘* Not much—the arm—keep on, sir.” 

On they ran. Way, way ahead they 
could see what was left of the regiment 
across the spruit. They were going 
back the way they had come. The 
guns were not with them! Near by 
the Boers were looting the wagons. 
There were many limp, huddled figures 


‘among the rocks. 


Although the sub 
did not know it, his own colonel was 
over there on the right, wounded and a 
prisoner. He slipped his arm through 
the corporal’s, and they bore away to 
the left. No one fired at them now. 
In fifteen minutes they reached the 
spruit and lay down on the bank to 
breathe. 

“We're well out of that mess,” 
gasped the corporal. ‘‘Oh, thanks— 
sir—it’s but a scratch.” 

The sub. did not reply. He was 
bandaging the corporal’s arm with his 
handkerchief, but he was thinking of 
one thing. He had not saved the 
guns ! 

Late the next day the adjutant of 
the regiment entered the club, for they 
were all back once more (what was left 
of them) in the conquered town. 

‘‘ Hello, young man!” he called to 
some one at one of the writing desks. 
‘Heard you’d got back safely. Where 
were you yesterday ?” 

‘I was on the topof the kopje. You 
see, I—I—thought . 

“Well,” interrupted the adjutant - 





bitterly, ‘‘ you were the only one who 
did!” 





The Fire on her Wedding Morn 


By Grace S. Richmond 


HE wedding gown was of the 
finest and. sheerest white or- 
gandy. Dorothy’s mother had 

insisted on keeping a big, white sheet 
spread out upon the floor all through 
the making, lest a speck of dust or lint 
should dare to defile the pure folds. 
She and Dorothy had made it together, 
sitting in the guest-room upstairs, 
securely shut away from possible neigh- 
bourly intrusion. The June air came 
in sweet-scented through the open 
windows, and the birds in the treetops 
sang bridal songs to Dorothy as she 
worked. | 

‘Now, Dolly, dear,” said Mrs. Keene 
softly to Dorothy that afternoon as 
they were finishing the organdy, “ I'll 
just hem the skirt and we’re through. 
You might slip it all on once more, 
though; I’d like to be sure about the 
hang now it’s on the belt.”’ 

Standing up, Dorothy was out of her 
blue print gown and big apron in a 
minute. The colour rose in her round 


cheeks as her mother held the airy. 


skirt above her head, dropping it gently 
over the dark hair and fair white 
shoulders. 

‘* Now the bodice,” said the mother, 
excited as a girl herself. ‘‘ What a bit 
‘of a thing it is. I’ve felt all the while 
I was working on it as if 1 was putting 
thread through a cobweb. Here, I'll 
fasten it—don’t reach around. I can’t 
get over the feeling that it’ll burst 

apart somewhere, sewed with ‘ninety’ 
thread the way it is. There, now turn 
around. Dolly, that bodice isn’t a bit 
too full. You look like a baby in it, so 
sweet and pretty.” 


“I’m so happy that it cost so little,” 
said Dorothy, turning about under her 
mother’s gentle pushes. 


“* Nobody will 
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ever guess that it’s Aunt Lydia’s old 
white silk underneath.” 

“You dear child,” 
answered heartily. ‘“ Father’ll never 
believe it; he said he’d be willing to 
scrimp on everything except sermon 
paper that he’s got to have for a year. 
But he won’t need to, you’ve been so 
economical. We won’t care much, 
anyway, what we eat this year.” 

The cheery voice faltered, and a tear 
splashed suddenly down upon the white 
skirt as Mrs. Keene knelt to test its 
evenness. The wearer of the organdy 
went hastily and impulsively down upon 
her knees also, to throw both warm, 
young arms about the elder woman’s 
neck, crying very tenderly, ‘Oh, 
mother! ” 

Mrs. Keene held her pretty daughter 
close for a minute, regardless of wed- 
ding finery, then drew Dorothy 
hurriedly to her feet, exclaiming : 

“ Goodness me ! what am I thinking 
of? If ’twas the satin I wanted to get 
you 'twouldn’t hurt it, but this stiffened 
spider’s web! Well, T guess we didn’t 
crush those ruffles much.” 

‘Asif I cared,” broke in Dorothy, 
‘‘when I've only three more days at 
home.” 

‘‘ Now, there, little girl,’’ murmured 
Mrs. Keene with a motherly pat on the 
soft curls. “Just you wait till we get 
this off and then you shall hug mother ~ 
all you want to. Dear me! What 
would Doctor Wainwright say to see 
you crying in your wedding gown? I 
didn’t mean that about not caring what 
we ate. Why, every time we get a letter 
from you we'll have an apple dumpling 
or some fresh ginger cake, just to cele- 
brate. There, who’s that coming along 
the road? I declare, if it isn’t Sarah 
Ann Chambers. Of course, she'll stop 
here. Now, Dolly, you let me undo 


her mother 
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this and take it off, and I’ll'run down 
and keep her from coming up. _ I 
stopped her on the fifth stair the last 
time. She can smell your wedding 
clothes clear from the front door.”’ 

Dorothy, left alone, emerged rosily, 
if tearfully, from her snowy robe, and 
laid it with dainty fingers upon the bed. 
‘“T’ll hem that skirt myself,” she 
thought. ‘‘Sarah Ann Chambers will 
stay an hour at least, and it won’t take 
longer than that. Mother’s done 
enough.” 

She slipped quickly into the blue-and- 
white print, tied on the big apron again, 
and took up her thimble. Her eyes 
were still wet, however, and perhaps as 
an effectual means of drying them she 
made a little excursion to her own 
room. Here, upon a tall old chest of 
drawers stood a photograph in a leather 
frame. Dorothy stopped before this 
and stocd a minute, looking eagerly, 
though half shyly, into a pair of fine 
eyes which looked steadfastly back at 
her. 

‘‘Oh, I need to love you, sir,” she 
said softly aloud to the pictured face, 
‘“‘or I never, never could leave my 
dears. What will they do without 
Dolly ? And, oh! what will Dolly do 
without them ? ” 

But it was June, and the breath of 
the roses came in through the window 
like a caress. Dorothy’s tear-filled eyes 
fell on the new steamer trunk. It was 
open, and layers of fresh little white 
garments covered its bottom. Through 
the half-open door of the wardrobe 
showed folds of blue serge—that was 
the new travelling suit. Dorothy 
wiped away her tears and went over 
for just one look inside at her few 
treasures. A modest outfit it was, in- 
deed, but quite sufficient for the wife 
of a young army surgeon, who, with a 
three months’ leave of absence, was to 
take his bride on an all-summer’s 
voyage. ‘“‘ Plenty of flannel,” Richard 
had told her, ‘‘ and things that will stay 
on your head in a gale.” So, except 
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for. the white organdy, Dorothy's 
trousseau included no finery—with one 
exception—a quiet little pale-grey silk, 
made over from her mother’s wedding 
gown, in which Dorothy, with her dark 
eyes and often vivid colouring, was a 
picture. 

She went back with a light step to 
hem the white skirt, for, after all, it 
takes a good deal to keep a young heart 
heavy, with an ardent lover and a June 
wedding in immediate prospect. Mean- 
while, in the living-room below, Mrs. 
Keene stood the fire of a score of eager 
inquiries from Miss Sarah Ann, whose 
insatiable thirst for details of the com- 
ing event was only second to her art in 
putting the sort of questions which are 
quite impossible to be evaded. And ‘in 
his study the grey-haired village clergy- 
man did his best to think out a sermon 
for the Sabbath which was to follow 
his daughter’s wedding, and could find 
but one text to which his thoughts 
would be confined, ‘‘ Dolly, Dolly, 
Dolly!” 


On the evening train, the night before 
the wedding, came three of Dorothy's 
old school friends from a neighbouring 
city to see her married. The wedding 
was to be a very simple little affair, | 
next morning, with no one present 
except the few relatives whom the 
clergyman’s family had in the village. 
To begin to invite other friends meant 
to continue to invite until every inhabi- 
tant of the township was included, and 
the country minister’s purse could not 
stand that drain. 

‘Oh, Dorothy!” cried her friends 
“You dear! So it’s really true! It 
was lovely of you to ask us down. And 
hasn’t Doctor Wainwright come yet ?”’ 

“Father has gone to the station for 
him now,” explained Dorothy, colour- 
ing slightly. ‘‘ There was just half-an- 
hour between the trains—yours and 
his.” She was looking like a blush rose 
in a quaint summer gown of dimity, 
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with little rose sprays all over it. It had 
been her best for three summers, but 
the girls did not know that; and 
Richard Wainwright had wooed her in 
that dimity. | 

‘‘ Let’s visit fast, then,” said Elizabeth 
Steele, ‘‘ for after Doctor Richard 
appears we shall see but little more of 
precious little Dorothy. Isn’t she lovely, 
girls ? What are you going to wear to- 
morrow, dear? May we see, or are you 
superstitious ?”’ 

“ Not a bit,’’ laughed Dorothy, and 
took her guests into her own room, 
where all the small trousseau lay 
arranged on chairs and tables awaiting 
its packing. The girls inspected every- 
thing with interest, admiring and 
praising as only girls can. “It's nice of 
them,” thought Dorothy, ‘‘ for they 
could all afford a dozen times the cost 
of this.” 


‘* It’s such a sensible selection,” said 
Louise Wilde. ‘‘ Just the things you 
will need. That grey silk is a dear! 
Made out of your mother’s? Really? 
How delightful! They copy those 
beautiful old brocades now so much it’s 
impossible to tell which iswhich. You’ll 
look like a bunch of red carnations ina 
nunnery with that on.” 

Dorothy laughed happily. ‘I don't 
know whether that’s a compliment or 
not,” she said. ‘‘ Doubtful, I think.” 

“Dorothy is the sort of girl,” said 
Elizabeth, with her arm about her old 
chum, ‘‘ who looks best in the last thing 
you see her in, whatever it is. I met 
her in a mackintosh and a Scotch cap 
one day in the rain, before I knew her, 
and I decided if that was such a 
fascinating combination I’d wear mine 
all the time.” 

“Dolly!” called Mrs. Keene softly 
from the hall below. The sound of 
approaching wheels came suddenly to 
the girls’ ears. Dorothy gave one hasty 
glance out of the window, and 
murmuring, ‘‘ Excuse me!” ran quickly 


down the stairs. It was only a glimpse 

of her face that the three friends caught, 

but that glimpse was worth getting. 
‘‘He’s come!” whispered Frances 


Kent. “Girls, we'll have to peep. I 
can’t stand it not to. I’ve never seen 
him.” 


The minister's old white horse trotted 
gently up to the wooden step at the 
edge of the road. A fine, erect figure 
sprang out, and three curious pairs of 
eyes watching from behind the muslin 
curtains, upstairs, had a brief but satis- 
factory view of Richard Wainwright, 
Regimental Surgeon. 

‘‘T didn’t know army surgeons were 
such swells,”” commented Frances 
under her breath. 

‘His father is awfully wealthy,” 
explained Louise, ‘“ but he’s simply de- 
voted to the army, and he doesn’t care 
a bit about money or he never would 
have wanted to marry dear little 
penniless Dolly.” 


The marriage had been set for ten 
o’clock, for at twelve the latest train 
left which could bring the pair to their 
ship in time for its sailing. At nine the 
entire household was busy in the 
drawing-room, decorating it with the 
flowers which the old _ box-bordered 
garden had lavishly supplied. Doctor 
Wainwright’s friend, a young naval 
lieutenant, had arrived on the early 
train, and the party was now a gay 
one. | 

Mrs. Keene came in when the big 
clock in the hall pointed to a quarter 
past nine. ‘‘ Don’t you people imagine 
it’s going to take you any time at all to 
dress?” she asked. ‘‘If we have a 
wedding here at ten it’s time somebody 
began to get ready. It won’t take 
Dolly very long, I know, but I’m not 
sure about the rest of you.” 

Dorothy, standing on a chair, in a 
charming little pink gingham gown, 
putting the roses which Wainwright 
handed up to her into place upon the 
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high mantel, looking saucily down at 
her lover. 

‘“ How long will it take you, sir?” she 
inquired. 

“Dorothy, sweetheart,’’ whispered 
Wainwright, under cover of a big bunch 
of roses, ‘‘ marry me in that pink dress 
you're wearing. You can’t improve on 
ite" 

‘All right, Mrs. Keene,” Elizabeth 
answered, ‘‘ we'll begin now. Come, 
Dolly!” 

“Just one more bunch of posies for 
this big jar,’”’ called Louise from the 
dining-room door. 

“Tl get them,” and Lieutenant 
Eaton ran out into the garden. 

A moment later a shout of “ Fire!” 
Startled them all, and the Lieutenant 
came flying back. ‘‘ Upstairs!’ he 
cried. 

Dorothy was already half-way up, 
calling: ‘‘ My room—Beth’s alcohol 
lamp!” 

‘‘Oh, my lamp—I forgot it,”’ screamed 
Elizabeth. 

Wainwright had dashed toward the 
kitchen for water, but he turned about 
as Elizabeth’s frightened explanation 
reached his ears, and bounded up the 
stairs after Dorothy. At the door of 
her room he caught her. One-half the 
room was a mass of flames. Dorothy, 
with a white face, would have run in to 
try to rescue the remains of her little 
outfit, but Wainwright held her fast. 

‘Not one step inside, Dorothy, if you 
love me,” he commanded, in a voice 
she had never before heard from him; 
and he looked into her eyes with a 
powerful glance which controlled her 
absolutely. Then he plunged into the 
room and did his best for her. But the 
steamer trunk was in the very midst of 
the flames, and the bed where the 
bridal robes had lain was blazing. The 
hot tongues of fire had already licked 
up the gauzy gown and had reached the 
chair where the blue serge had hung. 
Poor little bride! Would there be 
nothing left ? 
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Except for the few jugfuls which 
Dorothy brought to Wainwright, avail- 
able water was at some distance, and 
with all the efforts of the two young 
men and Dorothy’s father many minutes 
had slipped away before any adequate 
amount could be thrown upon the fire. 
The girls worked steadily with Mrs. 
Keene, filling every extemporised car- 
rier of any size; and Wainwright 
clinging to the window-sill in a break- 
neck position, used tothe best advantage 
every drop the others could get up to 
him. The parsonage stood several rods 
from the nearest house, and it was some 
time before the first neighbour came 
running to the rescue. By the time the 
fire was under control the garden was tull 
of interested people, who would have 
carried everything in the house out of 
doors if they had not been emphatically 
ordered to stop by the exasperated 
Lieutenant. ; 

“Oh, how could I have left that 
spirit lamp burning in your room, so 
near the window,” moaned Elizabeth, 
as they worked. ‘‘ Dorothy, dear, can 
you ever forgive me? I lit it to curl 
that ene lock of mine that won't stay 
brushed back unless I do; it’s so short. 
Then somebody called me and I ran 
down and forgot it.” 

‘But what is she going to do?” the 
girls asked one another, when Dorothy 
had left them at Eaton’s call of ‘‘ It’s 
all out!” ‘Everything she had is 
gone, of course. One of us must lend 
her a dress to be married in. But to 
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go away 

“ Girls,’’ said Dorothy, coming back 
and speaking with unsteady lips, ‘‘ the 
things you were going to wear have 
gone, too. Mother got worried about 
It’s being so late, and she put your 
dresses out on my bed with mine. You 
know we thought it would be fun to get 
ready together.” : 


Wainwright came in hurriedly and 
drew Dorothy away. ‘It’s a quarter 
of eleven,’’ he said as he led her into 
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her father’s study and shut the door. 
He made her sit down on the old high- 
backed sofa beside him and took both 
her hands in his. 

‘* Now what are you going to tell me, 
Dorothy ?”’ he asked, looking straight 
down into her eyes, which were brim- 
ming with tears. ‘‘ Surely not that you 
can't be married to-day because you've 
no wedding gown?” 

‘‘But I couldn’t go away,” faltered 
Dorothy, still trembling with excitement 
and grief. 

“Why not?” 

‘‘T haven’t one thing to wear but 
this,’’ and she looked pathetically down 
at her pink cotton, its ruffles crumpled, 

the skirt splashed with water. 

‘‘Isn’t there anyone in town who 
could lend you something ?” 

‘‘Oh, Richard—no! the only girls 
who could wouldn’t think of such a 
thing,and I couldn’t ask them. Besides, 
it’s eleven now, almost, and the train 
goes at S , 

‘Twelve. I know it, sweetheart.” 
Wainwright stood up and drew Dorothy 
into his arms, holding her fast as he 
whispered, ‘‘ Marry me just as you are. 
I can’t believe I must go off without 
you—for three months—three months, 
Dorothy. ‘I’ve got to take my leave of 
absence now, you know, and go on 
this ship. It’s my father’s business, 
you remember, dear, and 1t would mean 
heavy loss to him if I failed him now. 
But you won’t make me go without 
letting your father marry us, Dorothy ?”’ 
What do we care for wedding clothes? 
You couldn’t be sweeter than you are 
this minute in that pink stuff. Why I’d 
willingly travel with you, just as you 
are, and trust to luck that we could 
get something in the hour before the 
ship sails.” 

Dorothy smiled up at her impetuous 
lover through her tears. ‘I don’t mind 
being married, if you wish it, Richard, 
dear,’”’ she said, “but I truly couldn’t 
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It was ten minutes past eleven. Mr. 
Keene, his hands shaking, looked out 
the marriage service in a little well-worn 
book. His wife sat by one of the draw- 
ing-room windows, keeping a jealous 
eye on a few stragglers and children who 
lingered curiously about the house. 
She drew the curtains closely together 
that they might not peepin. The few 
relatives who had arrived in time to see 
the fire, and who had waited, discussing 
in whispers whether there would be a 
wedding or no, settled into their places. 
Aunt Lydia, whose whitesilk had gone to 
the making of Dorothy’s underslip, had 
even cried a few gentle tears, partly out 
of sympathy for Dorothy’s disappoint- 
ment, partly out of tender memory for 
the cherished silk. 

Dorothy’s three girl friends had done 
their best to forget their own expensive 
burned garments and to say cheering 
things. 

‘‘ If we only had anything else with 
us,” they had told her, ‘‘we could get 
you up a makeshift trousseau in no 
time.” 

** Never mind,” said Dorothy bravely, 
though her smile was a faint one, “we 
can be married anyway, and that's 
something.” 

So the minister stood up, and .the 
girls and Lieutenant Eaton took their 
places near him in a most unconven- 
tional way. ‘‘ We'll support them,”’ 
whispered the Lieutenant, ‘‘ but we 
won't attempt the bridal-party act 
under the circumstances.” Eaton’s 
immaculate trousers were torn in two 
places, and his coat was still mud- 
stained. There had been no time for 
anybody to repair damages. 

The relatives all rose solemnly—there 
was no question in any of their minds 
as to the expression of countenance 
proper for a wedding—and at fifteen 
minutes past eleven Richard and 
Dorothy came in. It certainly was a 
charming little gown, that pink gingham, 
and Dorothy, with her lovely face and 
soft, dark hair, had never looked. 
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prettier. The colour had come back 
into her cheeks in a flood, and as the 
two stood before Mr. Keene, the Lieu- 
tenant said to himself that Dick’s bride 
ina cotton gown-was sweeter than any 
girl he had ever seen married in silk. 
The Lieutenant was an authority, for 
he had been best man at innumerable 


weddings. 
“Now, Wainwright,” said Eaton 
briskly, when the somewhat tearful 


congratulations were over—Dorothy’s 
relatives had all cried in a most funereal 
way—‘‘1n precisely twenty-nine minutes 
we must start for that train.” 

“Then,” said Wainwright, with an 
effort ata smile, “ I’m sure you’ll pardon 
me if I carry my wife off across the 
hall for a twenty-minute honeymoon.” 

He led Dorothy to the door, his 
friend saying apologetically to the com- 
pany as the two disappeared into Mr. 
Keene’s study : ‘‘ Wecan’t blame the old 
fellow forthat. It’s awfully rough on 
them, anyhow. Three months before 
he can get back to her at the shortest. 
It’s a confounded shame there’s nobody 
to lend her a thing.” 

He looked from Mrs. Keene, in her 

one old-fashioned black silk, to the row 
of elderly women sitting stiffly against 
the wall, then at the three girls in their 
trim summer street suits. They had 
come down only for the night, and now 
that the dresses they had meant to wear 
at the wedding were gone, felt as help- 
less as the rest about getting Dorothy 
out of her trouble. 
_ “If IT were Dolly's size I’d go home 
In some of Mrs. Keene’s things and let 
the poor child have mine,’ sighed 
Elizabeth. ‘‘ It’s all my fault, and I’d 
gladly do anything to atone. But look 
at me—and think of her.” 


Everybody smiled, for Elizabeth was 
an unusually tall girl and very slender, 
while Dorothy was rather short and had 
a well-rounded little figure. Suddenly 
Louise Wilde said, ‘‘Oh,” in a sort of 
gasp, and ran out of the room. A 
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minute later Wainwright, in the small 
study, holding Dorothy in a silent clasp 
which tightened as the seconds flew by 
and the’ time shortened with lightning 
swiftness, answered, ‘‘ Yes!’’ in a tone 
of smothered irritation as a nervous 
knock sounded on the heavy old door. 
‘It’s fate,’ he muttered, with one des- 
perate kiss on Dorothy’s rosy lips before 
he threw open the door. 

Louise rushed in and seized her 
friend, fairly stammering in her eager- 
ness: ‘‘Oh, come quick—quick—up- 
stairs, Dolly! There’s time! Come— 
don’t wait! You can have my clothes 
—my hat, coat, gloves—everything. 
I’ll go to bed—do anything. It won’t 
take but a day to get something from 
home. I don’t mind a bit—I’d love to 
do it. Come - 

““Oh,”’ gasped Dorothy faintly. ‘I 
couldn’t,” she began, but Wainwright 
interrupted her with a joyful laugh and 
a grip of Louise’s hands: “‘ Miss Wilde, 
you’re an angel! I’ll never forget it. 
Do it, Dorothy, darling—please !.Don’t 
walt a minute or we can’t make the 
train.” Then, as Dorothy still hesita- 
ted, with an almost hysterical trembling 
in every limb, in the stress of the 
moment he caught her up in his arms 
—big, athletic fellow that he was—and 
ran upstairs with her, calling: ‘‘ Come, 
Miss Wilde, quick!” 

As he rushed past the door of the 
parlour Aunt Eliza and Aunt Lydia 
caught sight of him. ‘‘ Well, I never!”’ 
screamed one, and “ Dolly’s fainted!” 
quavered the other. To this day they 
tell the story of the wedding after the 
fire, with this moment as the climax, 
to which they lead up with every art 
of detail. 

Dorothy had all the women in the 
house around her in two minutes, and 
was laughing shakily as the three girls 
shook her out of the pink gingham and 
got her into Louise’s clothes. Happily 
for Dorothy, Louise’s offered suit was 
a new one, just home from the tailor’s, 
of light, rough Scotch goods, with a 
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coat which fitted its new owner per- 
fectly, and a pretty silk blouse beneath. 

“It’s all lined with silk,” protested 
Dorothy, even while they hooked and 
belted her. . 

‘All the better,” cried Louise, who, 
now that this generous deed had 
occurred to her, was thrusting her ex- 
pensive little belongings upon her friend 
—gloves, handkerchiefs, even the silk 
petticoat which she had slipped out of 
the instant she thought of it. 

Mrs. Keene, after the first startled 
moment, had adapted herself to this 
new change in the programme with 
motherly readiness, and was hurrying 
about collecting a few necessaries which 
Dorothy might make do until the first 
port was reached. Lieutenant Eaton, 
meeting her upon the stairs with Mr. 
Keene’s worn old hand-bag on her arm, 
had a sudden inspiration, and diving 
into his room for an instant, came rush- 
ing after her, bearing in his hands a new 
and handsome leather dress-suit case. 

‘‘Here, put the things in this,” he 
urged, ‘‘ Wainwright's is stuffed full, 
and—Mr. Keene may need his. Please 
take it; I shall think it awfully kind of 
you. It’s a pleasure to help Miss 
Dorothy—Mrs. Wainwright—out of her 
difficulty.” 

The instant the girls caught sight of 
the case each flew to contribute some- 
thing. They were thoroughly enjoying 
the novel situation now, so different 
from any “ going away ” they had ever 
witnessed. 

‘T’ve three fresh handkerchiefs,”’ en- 
thusiastically announced Frances, ‘‘and 
an extra pair of gloves; yes, and this 
silk scarf.” 

‘¢ And I brought a whole extra white 
set!’ Elizabeth said joyfully. ‘‘ Oh, 
girls, there’s my golf cape. Mother 
always makes me take a wrap with me, 
even in June. It will just do for 
Dorothy on shipboard.” 

Dorothy was laughing and crying in 
the same breath as Louise set her own 
picturesque little hat upon her dark 


hair. ‘‘I never saw such girls,’’ she 
declared—“‘ never! Who else would 
ever think of lending the very clothes 
off their backs? You are the dearest 
things!” 

She was a charming figure in the 
handsome suit, with the excited colour 
in her cheeks and her eyes glowing. 
When, as the Lieutenant called for the 
third time from the foot of the stairs, 
‘* Mrs. Wainwright, you can’t possibly 
go with your husband unless you come 
this instant!” she flashed upon him 
from the landing above, her beauty 
quite took his breath away and caused 
him to murmur enviously to Wain- 
wright, who stood beside him: ‘‘ You 
knew what you were about, old man !”’ 

The look Dorothy got from her hus- 
band as she ran down the stairs was 
worth the morning’s experiences, for it 
spoke relief, happiness, and love all in 
one. The glance she gave in return 
Eaton long remembered, saying more 
than once to himself afterward: “ If I 
could ever make a woman I cared for 
look like that I’d be the happiest man 
on earth.”’ 

‘‘ Just ten seconds apiece !’’ he com- 
manded, his eyes on his watch as the 
group of people surrounded Dorothy. 
‘And not that except for her father and 
mother,” he added anxiously, for time 
was going perilously fast. The girl 
flung herself into her mother’s arms, 
but Mrs. Keene kept her only for one 
short embrace, whispering, with the 
greatest tenderness, ‘“‘ You mustn’t miss 
it, little girl!’’ Mr. Keene could not 
speak—sorrow and excitement had been 
quite too much for the delicate old 
clergyman—but he held his daughter 
close, and Dorothy felt the ‘‘ God bless 
my Dolly!” which the shaking lips 
vainly tried to utter. 


How they ever did it Dorothy never 
clearly knew. Nobody knew except 
the Lieutenant, who went dashing up 
the road ahead of them, faster than the 
old horse could be beaten into going, 
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and searching his pockets for money 
and cigars ashe ran. The conductor 
of the train was bribed into waiting one 
minute and seventeen seconds or it 
could not have been accomplished even 
then. 

The train was late getting into its 
destination, and Dorothy had not a 
moment in which to add to her outfit. 
But that evening, as she stood by the 
rail of the steamship looking out over the 
dark expanse of waters, with Richard 
close beside her, she felt nolack. Eliza- 
beth’s heavy cape wrapped her warmly ; 
her own little Scotch cap, which her 
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mother had found and tucked in at the 
last moment, snugly covered her wavy 
hair, and her hand lay cozily in 
Richard’s. There were few other 
passengers on board for this long voy- 
age, and the moonlit deck seemed an 
ideal place made for themselves alone. 

—_ “How could I have stood it,” said 
Wainwright with a long breath as they 
began to pace slowly up and down, “ if 
I’d had to come on board to-night 
without you? I should have been 
walking this deck with the heaviest 
heart I ever carried. But now—oh, 
Dorothy !”’ 
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Pictures by 
HE enviable 
rachievement 
in his sight 
f was a gun- 
wale load snatched 
from a loppy sea; he 
had never heard of a 
pirate or a clown or a 
motorman. From the 
beginning he was 
committed to the toil 
of the sea; for he 
was a Newfoundlander 
of the upper shore— 
the child of a grey, 
solemn waste place; 
a land of artificial 
graveyards. The lean 
rocks, to which the cottages of Ragged 
Harbour cling like barnacles lie, a thin, 
jagged strip, between a wilderness of 
scrawny shrubs and the sea’s fretful 
expanse. They deny even place for 
the dead to rot in decency; hence, in- 
evitably, from generation to generation, 
the people of that barren land match 
their strength against the might of 
tempestuous waters, fighting with their 
bare hands—great, knotty, sore, grimy 
hands; match, also, their spirit against 
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by Norman D uncan,. 


Howard Pyle. 


theinvisibleterrors which thesea’s space 
harbours, in sunshine and mist, by all 
the superstition of her children. In that 
isolation, virtue not a voluminous 
mantle, cut @ la mode, capriciously 
varying from period to period ; but is, 
in truth, the grace of the strong. It 
chanced that "To was the issue of a 
springtime arrangement—such as the 
gulls make — which, happily, had 
endured to the coming of a parson of 
passage four years later. He had been 
brought forth like the young of the seal 
and the white bear, and he was nurtured 
into hardy childhood —into brown, 
lithe, quick strength—no more for love 
than for the labour of his hands. 
Obviously, then, he was committed to 
the toil of the sea. 

This was disclosed to him — this 
and the sea’s enmity—while he was 
yet in a _pinafore, months distant 
from his heritage of old homespun 
clothes. 

“T "low I cotches moare fish ’n Bill 
Luff when I grows up,”’ he boasted to 
Sammy Arnold, who had fished out of 
Ragged Harbour for sixty years, and 
was then past his labour. “I ’low I 
salts un better, too.”’ 


is 
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Sammy chuckled. 

*T low,” the child 
pursued steadily, “‘ Icotches 
moare’n you done, Uncle Sammy.” 

“ Hut, b’y!”’ the old man cried ina 
rage. ‘*‘ They be moare quintals t’ my 
name on Manuel’s books ’n they be—’n 
they be—folk in the—the warld.”’ 

They were on Lookout Head, wait- 
ing for the fleet to beat in from a 
thickening night; from this vantage 
Uncle Sammy swept his staff over the 
land, north to south, to comprehend 
the whole world. 

“Iss!” said Jo doubtfully. It was 
past his understanding; so he crept to 
the edge of the cliff to watch the black 
waves roll ponderously out of the mist, 
and shatter and froth over the lower 
rocks. 

“The say do be hungry for lives this 
even,’ Uncle Sammy sighed. 

“For me?’’ the boy screamed. ‘‘Is 
un?’’ He shrank from the abyss, 
quivering. 

“He do be hungry this day.” 

Jo strode forward, as in wrath; then 
boldly he faced the sea, bearding it, 
‘with clenched hands and _ dilated 
nostrils. 

“’Tis good for un,” Uncle Sammy 
laughed. 

‘“ The say woan’t cotch me!” the boy 
cried. ‘‘I woan't let un cotch me!”’ 

‘“He’ve not cotched me,” Sammy 
cried serenely. He peered seaward ; 
and for him it was as though the mist 
were the dust of past years. 

‘‘T woan’t let un cotch me! ” the boy 
cried again. He stumbled, in blind 
fright, to Uncle Sammy, and took his 
hand. ‘I woan’t!” he sobbed. “I 
woan’t . . . I woan’t!”’ 
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It was the mystery. ‘‘ Skipper Jo, 
b'y,” the old man whispered, “‘ you be 
one o’ they poor folk that can’t ’bide the 
say. Little Skipper,’ he said, crook- 
ing his arm about the lad’s_ waist, 
‘“‘never care. Iss, sure—you be one 0’ 
they the say cotches—like your fawther 
—1SS, sure.” 

Thereafter Jo knew the sea for his 
enemy. But the perception was not 
always present with him; it was, in- 
deed, to his spirit, like the eternal 
sound of the breakers to his senses— 
overshadowing, obscured, lost. Foras, 
- of course, in these years of idleness— 
—numbering, from the suckling months, 
five—he had all the wisdom of children 
to glean and winnow and store; and 
that, in but small part, concerns many 
‘things—the ways of lobsters and tom 
cod, the subtle craft of dories, the topo- 
graphy of the wilderness under broad 
flakes, the abiding-places of star-fish 
and prickly sea-eggs, the significance of 
squid-squalls, and the virulence of the 
squids that pursue them. In the years 
that browned his face and yellowed his 
hair and brought him boots of goat- 
skin, a jew’s-harp, and a slicker, he had 
to learn of the activities of life much of 
a kind with this: in the morning—soon 
as the light spreads from the inland 
hills—men go out to fish, and, when 
they have fished many days, their 
wrists are swollen and festered, and the 
cracks in the palms of their hands are 
filled with hard, black blood; women 
never go out to fish, but, rather, stay 
ashore to milk goats, make boots, spin 
the sheep’s wool, split wood, tend 
babies, spread the fish on the flakes, 
gather soil for the gardens, keep the 
stages clean, and cook potatoes and 
bruise; children stand on tubs at the 
splitting table to cut the throats of 
cod, and when, in the depths of night 
they nod, through weariness, a man 
with a bushy white beard cries: ‘‘ Hi, 
b’y! I'll heavea head at ye if ye fall 
asleep "—a cold, slimy, bloody cod 
head. 
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‘“They be a time comin,” was the 
burden of his thought in those days, 
‘“‘when I can’t bide awake.’ So 
thinking, he would shudder. 

Thence, to his tenth year, when all 
things were suddenly revealed, he 
wondered concerning many things; 
and chief among his perplexities was . 
this: where did the tide go? Where 
did the waters bide until they run back 
through the tickle to cover again the 
slimy harbour bottom? It was a mock- 
ing mystery ; ultimately, as shall be set 
down, it was like a lure to adventure 
cast by the sea. He wondered, also, 
what lay beyond the hills that rose, 
softly blue, far, far beyond the rocks 
where the baked apples and juniper 
berries grew. The land was undis- 
covered; the wilderness between im- 
penetrable. Who made God? God 
was uncreated, said the pompous 
parson; that was incomprehensible. 
Heigh, oh! The stranger had gone. 
Where did the tide go? Day after day it 
slipped out and crept back; and as, 
returning, it gurgled over the bottom, it 
mocked him again; and, as it turned 
and stole away, it enticed him to 
follow—far as need be. Oh, well! 
How could flour grow on blades of 
grass, as the stranger had said? Again 
the stranger had gone. Wasa horse 
as big as two dogs put together—big 
as Bob and Bippo? Tom Pearce, who 
had seen a horse, was with Manuel’s 
schooner on the Labrador. Nobody 
elseknew. But where did the tide go ? 
Where did the waters bide? That 
was the nearest mystery. Truth, it 
was like a scream in the night. 

‘Hut, b’y!” said Uncle Sammy. 
‘“‘They be a hapeo’ curious things about 


the -say. Sheer off from they. Iss, 
sure. The tide do goa in a hole in the 
bottom.” 


Jo had abandoned that theory 
months ago; and so he puzzled, until, 
one day, when he and Ezekiel idled 
together, the punt slipped, at the turn 
of the tide, from under the laden flake, 
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where the shadows are deep and cold, 
into the fading sunshine of the open 
harbour. Her shadow wriggled to the 
dull, green depths where the starfish 
and sea-eggs lay; and the wary dories 
darted, flashing, into the security of 
the black waters beyond. She tugged 
at her painter like a dog at the leash— 
swinging fretfully, reaching, slacking 
with a petulant ripple ; it was as though 
she panted to join the waters in the 
race through the tickle to the wide, 
free open. Now, the sea was here 
restrained from thetreacherous violence 
by encircling rocks; so, with rocking 
and ripple and amorous glitter, Jo was 
lured from the absent observation of a 
lost kid—which, bleating, perversely 
picked its way up the cliff to a ragged 
patch of snow—to a deeper contempla- 
tion of the mystery that lay beyond 
the placid habour. The sea’s ripple and 
glitter and slow, mightyswell; her misty 
distances, expanse, and hidden places ; 
the gulls, winging, free and swift, in 
her blue heights; the fresh, strong 
wind blowing—these are an enticement 
to the thoughts of men. They soothe 
all fear of the sea’s changeful moods ; 
excite strange dreams; wake scaring, 
fantastic longings; and to those who 
look and hearken comes the impulse, 
and hot on the heels of the impulse the 
deep resolve, and after the deep resolve 
the perilous venture. It was so with 
the boy in the shute of the punt, lying 
with his head on a slicker and his eyes 
staring vacantly through the tickle 
rocks to the glistening distance. 

‘‘ Now, b’y,” Jo said abruptly, “I 
know !” 

“Iss, b’y 2?” little Ezekiel answered 
from the bow. 

‘“T *low he heaps hisself up; an’ 
‘twill be like climbin’ a hill t’ paddle t’ 
the top.” 

“Iss, b’y?” Ezekiel was patiently 
sure of Jo’s wisdom. 

‘The tide—he do.” 

‘‘There be nar a hill t’ the say,” 
Ezekiel cried with scorn. 


‘“You be oan’y a lad,” Jo persisted. 
‘“‘T “low he heaps hisself up.” 

“Where do he?”’ 

‘* T’other side o’ the Grapplin’ Hook 
grounds, where he’ve no bottom.” 

‘**Tis barbarous far.’’ Ezekiel regret- 
fully glanced at the little schooner he 
had made. He had just rigged the jib 
with pains; he wanted to try the craft 
out in the light wind. 

‘‘*Tis not so far as the sun’s hoale.”’ 

‘Huh! ‘Tis not so handy as Tailor’s 
Nose.”’ 

Jo stirred himself. 
spread, b’y ?”’ 

AS TSGe 

‘* Be un all spread, b’y?”’ 

“Iss,” plaintively. 


“Be your caplin 
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“Us’ll goa. Cast off!” 

Ezekiel hesitated. ‘‘ Be your caplin 
spread?” he demanded. Then, 
stern as a prophet, “ God'‘ll damn you 
t’ everlastin’ fire ’n you lie.” 

“You be cursin’ God, Ezekiel 
Sevior,” Jo exclaimed. ‘‘ God’ll damn 


you. ’Tis marked down this minute— 
iss, sure.” With impatience, ‘ Us’ll 
goa. Cast off!” 


Ezekiel loosed the painter and sprang 
to the rowing seat; and Jo bent his 
strength to the scull oar, and sent the 
punt clear of a jutting rock. Now, in 
these parts the tide has a clutch; the 
water gripped the boat and drew her 
out—swift and sly as a thief’s hand. 
Soon the grip was fast; had the young 
-strength—that now spent itself in 
guiding, to escape wreck on the pan- 
cake—been turned to flat resistance, it 
would have been as potent as acry of 
protest against anelement. The waters 
hurried, leaping, eddying, hissing ; they 
tightened their grip as they ran past 
Aunt Pheoebe’s flake, where Aunt 
Phoebe herself was piling her fish, 
against the threat of rain over night; 
past the skipper’s stage and net-horse, 
where the cod trap was spread to dry 
in the sun, with a new and unaccount- 
able rent exposed; past Jake Sevior’s 
whitewashed cottage, set on a -great 
rock at Broad Cove, where the pigs 
and chickens were amicably rioting 
with the babies in the kitchen. And 
the tide as it ran may here be likened 
to the hand of a woman on a victim’s 
arm; to her winks and empty clatter 
as she leads him from a broad thorough- 
fare to an alley that is dark, whence a 
darker stair leads to a place where 
thieves and murderers wait; for the 
north wind was heaping up a bank of 
fog behind Mad Mull, which stretched 
far out into the sea, and would soon 
spread it the length of the coast below. 
But to the children’s sight the sea was 
fair; so they were swept on, singing: 

“The fire bust out in Bonavist’s Bay. 

Fol de rol, fol de rol! 
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Where was the fish and the flake nex’ day ? 
Fol de riddle rol, de-e-e-e ! 


“ 4n’' tis Nick, bully Nick, Mister Nicholas ; 
An’ ‘tis Nick, Mister Nicholas, O! 
An’ ‘tis Nick, Mister Neck, Skipper Nicholas ; 
An’ 'tis Cap-tain Penny, heigh oh ! 
. “Who made the fish for the fire to eat ? 
Fol de rol, fol de rol! 
Whose was the room what the fire swep’ 


neat ? 
Fol de riddle rol, de-e-e-e ! 


“ An’ “tis Nick, bully Nick, Mister Nicholas ; 
An’ ‘tis Nick, Mister Nicholas, O! 

An’ "tis Nick, Mister Nick, Skipper Nicholas ; 
An’ ’tts Cap—” 

** Lookit !’? Ezekiel exclaimed, point- 
ing tothe shore. He was scared to a 
whisper. 

‘“‘*Tis Bob,” Jo said. ‘‘ Hark!” 

Bob, a frowsy old dog with the name 


_ of a fish thief, was in the shadow ofa 


flake, howling and madly pawing the 
shingle. 

‘*°Tis the sign o’ death!” Jo gripped 
the gunwale. | 

The dog howled for the third time ; 
then he slunk off down the road with 
his clog between his legs. 

“Josiah Butts — ’tis 
Ezekiel exclaimed. 

‘Noa; ‘tis 

“Iss; ’tis Josiah. He'’ve handy t’ 
five yards too much t’ the spread o’ his 
mains’l.”’ 

“°*Tis Uncle Job Luff, b’y,” Jo said 
knowingly. ‘‘I heered un curse God 
last even.” 

Ezekiel started. ‘‘ What did un say, 
b’y? ” he insinuated. 

‘“‘T heerd un say—” Jo came to a 
full stop. “‘ Huh!” he went on cun- 
ningly. ‘Think o’ all the cursin’ you 
ever heered.” 

“Noa!” Ezekiel said quickly. ‘‘ Sure 
‘tis a sin t’ think o’ cursin’.” 

Jo grinned. Then, sadly, he said: 
“Tis Uncle Job—uiss, sure. Poor 
Aunt ’Melia Ann!” 

Ezekiel mused. ‘‘I ’low ’t#s Uncle 
Job,” he agreed at last. ‘‘ He’ve a 
rotten paddle to his punt.” 

Jospread thesail, stretched himself in 
the stern, with his feet on the gunwales 


he, 


sure !”’ 
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and a lazy hand on the scull oar, and 
took up the song again: 

* An’ ‘tis Nick, bully Nick, Mister Nicholas ; 

An’ ‘tis Nick, Mister Nicholas, O ! 
An’ “tis Nick, Mister Nick, Skipper Nicholas ; 
An’ ’tis Cap-tain Penny, heigh oh!” 

The sun was dropping swiftly, puffing 
himself up in his precipitate descent to 
the ragged black clouds that were 
mounting the sky, taking on a deepen- 
ing, glowing crimson, the colour of 
flame in dense smoke. The woolly 
clouds in the east were flushed pink, 
mottled like a salmon’s belly — a 
borrowed glory that, anon, fled, leaving 
a melancholy tint behind. Soon the 
whole heaven, from the crest of the 
black hills, far in the unknown inland, 
to the black horizon in the mysterious 
expanse beyond the Grappling Hook 
fishing grounds was aglow; splashes of 
pink and grey and blue, thin streaks of 
pale green, heaps of smoky black and 
of gold, glowing, and of purple and 
violet and fiery red. The coast, high 
and rugged, with a low line of frothy 
white, and a crest of stunted spruce 
sloping to the edge of the precipice, 
was changed from dull green and duller 
grey to blood-red and purple and black ; 
but this glorious mantle was soon 
lifted. In the white line there was one 
black space, the harbour mouth, whence 
the tickle led to the basin; and that 
Space was like a rat-hole. On either 
side, from the tip of Mad Mull to the 
limit of vision in the south, the coast 
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rocks were like a wall, sheer, massive, 
scowling, with here and there, at the 


base, great shattered masses, over 
which the sea frothed. The boat was 
headed for the sun; it was slipping 
over a gentle lip in a.light wind. The 
weird, flaring sky; its darkening colours; 
the expanse of dull, red water, upon 
which the little boat bobbed as upon 
an ocean of thick cod blood; the 
isolation and impending night awed the 
boys. Their singing gave way to heavy 
silence, long continued, and silence to 
the talk of twilight hours. 

‘“ Rede me a riddle,”’ said Ezekiel. 

The demand startled Jo. The great 
descending night oppressed him ; and 
he had been thinking of the tide, now 
a cold, frowning mystery. He eased 
the sheet and scanned the sea ahead. 
The sea was flat ; there was no hill to be 
seen. He sighed, and said in a dis- 
tracted way : 


“ As I went up to London Bridge 
I met me brother Jan; 
I cut off his head an’ sucked his blood, 
An’ let his body stan’.”’ 
‘“‘Jewberry,” said Ezekiel with lack 
interest. 
‘“‘Uh-huh! ” said Jo. 
ing himself: ‘‘ Oh! 
‘‘As I went up to London Bridge 
I saw a mighty wonder ; 


Twenty pots a- -bilin’, 
An’ no fire under.” 


It was anew riddle in Ragged 
Harbour! ‘Who give it you, b’y?”’ 
Ezekiel cried. 


Then, bethink- 
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*‘Granny Sevior,” said Jo. “Iss, 
sure, when I took her some trouts. 
She do say she heered un when she 
were a maid. ’Tis a brook bubblin’.”’ 

Ezekiel marvelled. 

From the body of fog that lurked be- 
hind Mad Mull, there dammed in its 
course from the North a thick, grey 
mass overflowed and settled to the sur- 
face of the sea. A cloud, high lying, 
attenuated, impenetrable, rounded the 
point and crept seaward with the 
deviated current of the wind, its out- 
most parts swerving to the south, 
advancing slowly, implacably. Along 
shore, hugging the surface, a second 
silent cloud, impenetrable also and im- 
mense, swept over the face of the waters 
to the Rocks of the Three Poor Sisters; 
the light scud, detached from the main 
body and driven before it, obscured the 
breakers which, hitherto, had been in 
sharp contrast with rock and sea; the 
body that dragged itself after absorbed 
the distinguishing colour altogether, and 
thereafter nothing remained to mark 
the place. I may write: It was as 
_ though the sea’s ally were relentlessly 
about its business—the one division 
stealthily intent on interposing its 
opacity between the punt and the lurid 
sky, which was now glowing like the 
embers of a conflagration; the other 
swiftly proceeding to give ambush to 
the breakers, and to hide the entrance 
to the harbour. Or, if you will, the 
fog was in the form of a gigantic hand, 
shaped like a claw, being passed 
cautiously over a table to close on a 
careless fly. 

“They be nar a hill t’ the say, b’y,” 
Ezekiel said impatiently. He glanced 
apprehensively shoreward. 

It had cometo Jo that the abode of the 
tide was hidden of design—an infinite, 
terrible mystery. In the consciousness 
of presumption he quaked; but he 
gripped the skull oar tighter and held 
the boat on her course for the sun. 

‘‘ They be nar a hill *tween here an’ 
the sun,” Ezekiel plainted. 


They were sailing over the Grap- 
pling Hook grounds ; and, as far 
as sight carried, the greying sea was 
flat. 

‘“Us’ll goa hoame, now, Jo,” Ezekiel 
pleaded. ‘‘’Twill be barbarous hard 
t’ find the goaats in the dark.” 

‘‘ They do be a hill further out,” said 
Jo. ‘‘ Keep a lookout, b’y.” 

A rift inthe clouds disclosed the sun 
as it sank—as it went out like a candle 
in a sudden draught. The arm of fog 
closed in on the boat; the shoreward 
cloud crept past the harbour and 
reached for Gull’s Nest Point,a mile to 
the south, the last distinguishable land- 
mark. The boys were silent for a long 
time. Ezekiel watched a whale at 
play to leeward ; he wondered concern- 
ing his fate if it should mistake the 
punt for its young, as had happened to 
Uncle Sammy Arnold long ago, when 
there were more whales, and they were 
much, much bigger, as Uncle Sammy 
had said. Jo was sunk in the bitter- 
ness of realising failure ; he saw nothing 
but a surface of water that was flat— 
flat as the splitting table. 

‘Tis past the turn o’ tide,” said Jo 
at last, like a man giving up hope. 

‘‘Iss, sure!’’ said Ezekiel blithely. 
‘* Us'll come about.” ; 

‘“‘Us’ll come about,” said Jo. 

The theory had failed. Jo headed 
the boat for shore. He shaped the 
course by Gull’s Nest Point, measuring 
the shore from its fading outline to the 
probable location of the harbour ; then 
he noted the direction of the wind, 
feeling it with his ear, his cheek, and 
the tip of his nose; fixing it, thus, in 
his mind. When he looked to Gull’s 
Nest Point again, the black mass had 
vanished. 

‘Bill Luff do say,’ said Ezekiel, 
‘‘that the tide bides in a hoale in the 
say.” 

‘‘Noa!’’ said Jo sharply. 
‘“‘T ’low,”’ Ezekiel said with some 
deference, ‘‘ he’ve a hoale t’ goa to.”’ 

‘““Noa, b’y!” Jo exclaimed fretfully. 
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‘* © The Sea—he’ve cotched us!’ ”’ 
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“I ’low he do,” Ezekiel persisted, 
with deepening politeness. 

“Huh!” said Jo. ‘‘ What ’ud come 
o’ the fires o” hell ? ”’ 

‘“ Iss, sure, b’y,’’ Ezekiel said in awe. 
‘‘The tide ’ud put un out.” 

“Put un out,” Jo echoed sagely. 

Ezekiel accounted for the heresy of 
Bill Luff’s theory thus: ‘‘ Huh! Bill 
Luff do be Seven Days ’Ventis’. Hell 
be for un—iss, sure.”’ 

The fog thickened. Night came on, 
an untimely dusk. Fog and night co- 
alescing reduced the circumstance of 
things material to a yet narrowing 
circle of black water. The feel of the 
fog was like the touch of a cold, wet 
hand in the dark. The night was 
heavy; it was, to the confusion of 
sense, falling ; it seemed to have been 
strangely vested with the properties of 
density and weight; it was, in truth, 
like a great pall descending, oppressing, 
stifling. Here is an awesome mystery. 
For the night has no substance; the 
mist, also, is impalpable! The fog, 
like the dark, is a hiding-place for 
shadowy terrors; it covers up familiar 
places—headlands and hills and coves 
and starry heavens—and secludes, in 
known vacancy, all the fantastic mon- 
sters that enter into and possess the 
imaginings of children in lonely times. 
Ezekiel, cowering in the bow, searched 
the mist for ghostly dangers—for one, 
a gigantic lobster, with claws long as a 
schooner’s spars, and eyes like the 
Shag Rock light. But Jo had no time 
for terror; he was fighting a fight that 
was already old, of which the history 
was written on the hand on the steer- 
ing oar—a hand too small to spah the 
butt, but misshapen,’ black at the 
knuckles, calloused in the palms, 
with the blood of cod congealed 
under the nails, and festering salt- 
water sores on the wrist. Time for 
visions of frothing lobsters? Jo had 
none. He was true son of that shore, 
and he had the oar and the sheet in 
his hands. 


fusing as a great noise. 


‘“‘Thick’s bags,” Jo remarked, allud- 
ing to the fog. 

Ezekiel was silent. 

Jo was steering by the wind; but 
the wind veered, scarce perceptibly, 
and the boy did not perceive the change 
at al]. A crafty enemy! Thus was his 
childish inexperience turned against 
him. He had laid his course cunningly 
for the harbour, before Gull’s Nest 
Point had been wiped out; the course 
was now to the north by half a mile. 
With the deviation and drift he would 
meet the coast at the Rocks of the 
Three Poor Sisters, where his father 
had struck in a blizzard years ago. 
The boy planned to take the punt 
within sound of the surf, then to ship 
the sail and creep along shore to the 
harbour. That was the one way; but 
it was a perilous way, for the surf, 
being hidden, and sounding near at 
hand, has no location. Its noise rises 
and subsides through long distances ; 
its strength is here, there, elsewhere, 
everywhere, nowhere ; it is elusive, con- 
The surf also 
has a clutch; a foot beyond its grasp 
and it is to be laughed at, an inch with- 
in its eager fingers and it is irresistible. 
The breakers of the Rocks of the Three 
Poor Sisters are like long arms—their 
reach is great; their strength and 
depth and leap are great. There was 
no peril in the choppy sea over which 
the boat was now pushing ; the peril 
was in the breakers. Watchfulness 
could evade it; but with every boat’s 
length of progress Jo was plunged in 
deeper wonder. He was evolving a new 
theory of the tide, which was a subtle 
distraction. Was the spell of this 
mystery toundo him? Thus Jo; as for 
Ezekiel, he was afraid of the monsters 
he had conjured up in the mist, so—as 
his people invariably do in dread and 
danger—he turned to his religion for 
consolation. He thought deeply of hell. 

“‘Is you been good, the day, b’y ?”’ 
Ezekiel asked dreamily. — 

‘‘ Noa,’”’ Jo answered indifferently. 
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‘“T’low I hasn’t spread me caplin quite 
—quite straight.” 

The wind was stirring itself in the 
north. The dusk was thick and 
clammy. The sound of the surf had 
risen to a deep, harsh growl. 

“Be you ’feared o’ hell?” 

“Noa,’’ said Jo. ‘* Lads doan’t goa t’ 
hell.” 

Momentarily Ezekiel thought him- 
self in the company of the damned. 
He looked in new fright at the water, 
through which, his experience had 
taught him,-most men found their exit 
from life. 

“°Tis a sin,” he cried, ‘‘t’ say it.” 

‘Sure, o’ such be the kingdom o’ 
heaven,’ said Jo, in continued serenity, 
maintaining his position with the word 
of the Book. 

“Iss, sure!” 
forted. 

The breakers seemed very near. Jo 
peeped long into the tumultuous dark- 
ness ahead. Soon they could hear the 
hiss of broken waves. Jo freed the 
sheet and sprang for the mast. They 
furled the sail and stowed the mast. 
Jo took his place in the shute; he pro- 
pelled the boat by the scull. Then, 
Ezekiel’s sight did not reach seven oar 
lengths from the bow. 

“Be you sure 7 

“You be not goain’ t’ hell, Ezekiel 
Sevior! ’’ Jo exclaimed, lifting his 
voice above the sound of the surf. 
“ Doan’t worry me.” 

The boat was advancing slowly, for 
the strength in the oar was slight. 
They were secure for the time, and they 
were not unused to the predicament; 
but at such other times the oar had been 
in larger hands, the lookout kept by 
more discerning eyes. They thought 
the harbour tickle was ahead, perchance 
some fathoms to the south or to the 
north. The wind had confused them 
utterly; the breakers were not the 
breakers of the Pillar and the Staff, 
but of the Rocks of the Three Poor 
Sisters. But they were not perturbed, 


Ezekiel was com- 





so they fell again into thought and 
long silence; and for Jo thought was 
the old, disquieting wonder. 

‘Ezekiel!’ Jo’s voice was husky, 
solemn; it had the thrill of triumph in it. 

‘Iss, b’y. Does you see the shoare?”’ 

“Ezektel!” Jo was exultant, like 
an investigator who beholds in wonder 
the beautiful issue of his research. 

6¢ Iss ? bed . 

Jo swung from side to side on the 
oar with a vigour stimulated by his 
exultation. | 

‘* I knows—iss, sure,” said he. 

‘“‘ Where the tickle be? Does you?” 

‘* Where the tide goas.”’ 

‘Where do un goa?” Ezekiel asked 
in mournful disappointment. 

Jo pointed to the wash in the bottom 
of the boat as it slipped from stem to 
stern with the risen lop. Now the 
waters covered the boy’s feet and 
gurgled and hissed under the stern 
seat; now they swirled to Ezekiel’s 
boots, sweeping along a chip and a 
spare thole pin. Now thestern looked 
like the harbour basin at flood tide; then 
the water receded, disclosing rusty nail 
heads, which may. be likened to the 
uncovered rocks; and a brown, slimy 
accumulation, which may be likened 
to seaweed and ooze. : 

“°Tis like the tide—’tis like un,” Jo 
whispered. 

The eyes of both boys were intent 
on the bottom of the. punt, straining 
through the dusk. Jostill swung from 
side to side on the oar, an animate 
machine. 

‘* Aye, b’y, sure,” said Ezekiel. 

**T found un out meself,’” Jo went 
on solemnly. “‘I c’n tell Job Luff, 
now. He thought un were a hoale.” 
Jo laughed softly. ‘‘’Tis noa hoale. 
"Tis noa hill. *Tis like that.” 

Ezekiel watched the water ebb and 
flow. Jo watched the water ebb and 
flow. Both were in the grip of the 
mystery—of the great solution which 
had been yielded to them of all the 
world. 
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“When ’tis ebb in Ragged Har- 
bour,”’ said Jo, ‘‘’tis the flood in—in— 
other pairts.”’ 

The discovery had fascinated their 
attention. Lookout and headway were 
forgotten. 

‘Where, b’y ?”’ said Ezekiel. 

“Patridge P’int,’” Jo answered 
readily. ‘‘ What you sees from the 
Lookout in a fine time.”’ 

“It do be too handy ; 1t—— 

“‘ Twillingate, then, I ‘low,’ said Jo. 
‘‘ Where Manuel’s trader comes from. 
Tis further’n any place.” 

Ezekiel turned to resume the look- 
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out. Joe gloated in a long, low 
chuckle. 

“Port! Keep un off!” The ring 
of terror was in the scream. ‘“ Port! 
Port!” 


‘Aye, b’y,” firmly spoken. 

Ezekiel rose in the bow, and raised 
his hands as though to push the boat 
back from a danger. 

“Port! Port!” 

ée Aye, b’y. ”? 

The Rock of the Third Poor Sister 
took black, towering form in the mist, 
before and overhead. The punt paused 
on the crest of a declivity of rushing 
water. The white depths were like an 
abyss; she was like a man clinging to 
the fringe of a precipice. It was a 
time for the strength of men; in that 
swift pause the strength of a child’s 
arms was as no strength. 

“The sea’ve cotched us!” Jo mut- 
tered. ‘‘The sea—he’ve cotched us!” 

The wave ran its course, broke with 

slow might, fell with a crash and a 
long, thick hiss. 
_ Ezekiel sunk to the seat and covered 
his eyes with his hands ; but Jo dropped 
the oar, and bearded the rock and the 
wave as he had done in the days when he 
wore a pinafore of sacking, and he 
clinched his hands, and his nostrils 
quivered. 

‘‘The sea—he’ve cotched me,” he 


said again; and it was like a quiet 
admission of defeat at the hands of a 
long-fought enemy. 

The returning body of water slipped 
like oil under the boat; it fastened its 
grip at the turn, lifted the boat, lost it, 
caught it again, swept it with full force 
onward and downward. 

“Mother! ” | 

Ezekiel had forgotten his God. He 
cried for his mother, who was real and 
nearer. God had been to him like a 
frowning shape in the mist. 


How shall we interpret ? Where is 
the poet who shall now sing the Sea's 
song of triumph? Who shall ascribe 
glory to her for this deed? Thus, in 
truth she bears herself in the dark 
corners of the earth. These children 
had followed the lure of her mystery, 
which is, to the people of bleak coasts, 
like the variable light in false eyes, like 
a fair finger beckoning. It was as 
though the Sea had smiled at their 
coming, and had said to the mist 
and the wind, ‘ Gather them in.” 
Neither strength nor understanding 
had been opposed to her treache- 
rous might. They had been over- 
whelmed. Was there honour in this 
triumph? In the wreckage and little 
bodies that the waves flung against 
the rocks for a day and a night, lifting 
them, tossing them? In the choked 
lungs? In the bruised faces? Inthe 
broken spine? In the ripped cheek ? 
In the torn scalp? In the glazed blue 
eyes? The triumph was cruel as 
vanity ; or, if it were not of the pride of 
strength, such as is manifest in an 
infant spit on a lifted spear, but, rather, 
of greed, it was wanton as gluttony. 
If there be glory to the Sea, it was 
glory of hidden mercy; indeed, isolation 


-and toil are things to escape. But if 
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there be no glory, whose is_ the 


reproach? Thine, O Sea! 


Her Cowboy Lover 
Sy Henry Spofford Canfield 


OHN PUTNAM WENTWORTH 
was responsible for it initially. 
He was not chargeable with its 
ending, however. In _ fact, he 
knew nothing about the matter. There 
are things in our lives which we hold 
secret from all. So he goes on making 
money, and the thought never comes 
to him that he has been a disturber of 
one whom he loves in a brother’s deep 
though careless fashion. The follow- 
ing letter shows the way in which it 
began : 


Bar C RancuH, DEvic's River Country, 
September 23, 1898. 

My Onry Sis (and therefore my dearest),— 
We have come through the summer all right. 
Returns from my agent show that, for the first 
time in my life, I am getting richer. That is 
a wonderful thing, and I suppose it is charge- 
able to the glorious climate, since I have 
done nothing here except smoke shuck-cigarettes, 
ride about and watch the cow-hands do the work. 
This is a pretty good section, where rolls the 
Devil's River and hears no sound save his own 
dashings (the river’s dashings). Don’t you think 
it is about time to pay the visit you have been 
threatening me with since I came here, three 
yearsago? I can make youcomfortable. I have 
finished the ranch-house. It is only one story 
high and is built of sun-dried mud-slabs, being 
what we call a ‘‘doby,’’ but it covers a lot of 
ground You may have a private sitting room 
and bath. Ah Hop Sing is an A1cook. There 
are books and quiet, fresh air, and jack-rabbits, 
greyhounds and sunsets to beat the band. You 
will see only bipeds in trousers, but I will be here 
constantly, and you always had a faculty of 
amusing yourself. I will keep the boys quiet 
while you are around, and you will find them not 
a bad set, though they don't know the two-step 
from a foot-race. Come along, whether it is 
possible or not, because I am hungry for a sight 
of you. Lovingly, 

JACK. 
To Miss Mary Anstruther Wentworth. 


Having despatched this letter, Mr. 
Wentworth rolled another shuck- 
Cigarette and went out to inspect the 
kennel. He was an undersized, loosely- 
built fellow, slender, with pleasant blue 
eyes, and a careless demeanour. He 
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was thirty years old, and his sister was 
six years younger. They had _ been 
left orphans when she was twenty, and 
were moderately wealthy. Having an 
inherited tendency to weak lungs, and 
finding the east winds of his native town 
more and more rasping with each recur- 
ring spring, Wentworth had gone into 
the cattle business for the open life and 
the change of climate. He found it 
lonely at first, but bearable, and ina 
little while came to consider it the only 
existence worth having. The spirit of 
the brown, hilly, almost treeless country 
got into his blood, as it gets into the 
blood of every man who rides over it for 
a year. 

He got his expected answer in three 
weeks’ time. One of the men brought © 
it from Five Cats’ post-office, twenty- 
two miles north-west as the crow flies. 


It said simply: 


Dearest Jack.—If you are hungry for a sight 
of me you shall be fed, of course. Kiss me on the 
platform of the Painted Rocks Station five days 
after you get this. 

Your loving sister, 
Mary. 


Miss Wentworth stood five feet seven 
inches in her heelless golf-shoes. She 
weighed eleven stone. Her eyes were 
wide apart, frank and grey. Herskin was 
clear, a beautiful rose-flush in its cheek. 
On her small head was a mass of golden 
hair. Her voice was deep and mellow, 
like the ‘‘G” string of a guitar. She 
carried herself with admirable poise, 
and walked with the long, swift stride 
of the pedestrian, her shoulders back 
and her arms hanging loosely. She had 
never worn spectacles. Her red lips 
were'resolutely set. Her face was not 
only beautiful, it was strong. Evidently 
she hada will ofher own. It would be 
incorrect to say that she was “ dash- 
ing.” It is rather a vulgar adjective 
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when applied to a woman, and does not 
express the effect she created on the 
beholder. She was, however, “ good 
forin’’ from head to heel, and there was 
a certain freedom and independence in 
her pose and face. 

Twenty men were gathered about the 
ranch-house when her brother drove up 
and checked his pair of semi-mustangs 
while she sprang lightly out of the 
phaeton. The vaqueros, trailers, and 
fence-riders stared at her in dumb 
admiration, removing their wide hats 
and bowing stiffly, their leathern 
‘“‘ chupydeerers,”’ or leg-guards, rattling 
as they moved. She bowed in turn, 
with a bright smile, and said, ‘‘ I am 
glad to meet all of my _ brother’s 
friends.” 

Only one of them came forward—a 
tall fellow with eyes of reddish-hazel 
and dark, curling red hair—hair so dark 
that it seemed ruddy only in the sun- 
light. His face was burned almost to 
blackness, but the hand from which he 
removed a heavy glove was as white as 
a woman’s. 

‘‘I’m the overseer, Miss Went- 
worth,” he said, with some diffidence. 
“We're mighty glad you come.” 

She took the proffered hand and 
shook it warmly, to his surprise, then 


passed into the low, rambling house. . 


She found her little suite exquisitely 
fitted with furniture, which had been 
brought from the nearest town at much 
cost. There was an upright piano, a 
small book-case—well stocked—bright 
matting on the floors, a half-dozen easy 
chairs, two of them made of cows’ 
horns and deer-hide, a bath-room 
ornamented with glazed tiles bear- 
ing strange figures in red and 
black, and in the little sleeping-room 
a brass bedstead, with the hair-mat- 
tress of civilisation and a water-proof 
blanket woven by a Navajo squaw. 
Dressed skins of cougars, leopard-cats, 
javelinas and mule-eared deer lay about 
in profusion. There was an open fire- 
place in her sitting-room, in which 
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huge gnarled mesquit logs were burn- 
ing, throwing out their pungent aroma. 
She drew a deep breath of delight, 
turned to her brother, who was a half- 
inch shorter than she, and kissed him. 

‘‘'You always were ‘dearest Jack!’ ” 
she said. 

In the men’s quarters, which stood 
fifty yards distant, the twenty of them 
sat down that night to their supper of 
jerked beef; black coffee, bread and 
tinned goods. Bridles, saddles, spurs 
and quirts hung on the walls. Here, 
too, a great fire roared in a chimney. 
It’ was only October, but the Devil's 
River country is high above sea-level, 
cold and dry. Ah Hop Sing rushed 
backward and forward between his 
kitchen and the ‘‘bunkery,” bringing 
in the food with all speed, for thev 
were of an impatient kind. The 
overseer sat at one end of the long 
table, his dark, resolute face wear- 
ing a preoccupied expression. The 
men were discussing the visitor with 
eagerness, but with all respect. She 
was the most beautiful thing they had 
ever seen, and seemed set far apart 
from them. Moreover, all of them had 


memories of womankind back in their 


far homes, and rude, unexpressed but 
positive notions of chivalry and honour. 
The general verdict was rendered by 
‘‘Laredo Jake,’’ who paused, with a 
saucer of coffee half way to his mouth, 
and said: 

“‘I’d like to have saw her in town 
in all her fixin’s. They'd be forty 
yards o’ silk poppin’ in th’ wind. You 
bet! An’ she hits th’ groun’ lke a 
mad ewe.” 


A little later in the evening, across_ 
the snowy linen of the table in the 
dining-room of the ranch-house, a 
different conversation was in progress. 
The girl had given the latest news 
from home to her brother on their 
way from the station, and over their 
supper they were discussing Devil's 
River and the men of the ranch. 
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“Well, Mollie,” asked the brother, 
leaning back and exhaling smoke from 
biack tobacco, ‘‘ what do you think of 
them?” 

‘They look honest and strong and 
capable,” she answered. ‘I like 
capable men. What is the name of 
the one who shook hands with me?” 

“The overseer?” he asked, lazily. 
* He's the quietest of the lot, and the 
best hand. There isn’t any better 
cow-man. His name is William 
Hardy, and he’s known along the 
river as ‘ Maverick Bill.’ They say 
that he belonged to a band in his own 
country that did a good deal of brand- 
ing on other folks’ cattle, but I don’t 
pay any attention to the talk. He does 
his work well. In fact, I have made a 
«od deal of money here because of 
his management of the cattle and the 
bays. I allow him a pretty free hand 


in running the ranch; about all I dois. 


to look after the accounts. It pays me 
well to pay him weil.” 


During the next ten days, while the 
girl took long rides with her brother, 
chased jack-rabbits with the grey- 
hounds and drank draughts of the 
champagney air, Hardy was at work 
upon outlying ranges. At the end of 
that time, however, he appeared at 
supper one night, in response to an 
invitation from Wentworth. He wore 
his best flannel shirt, to which was 
attached a turned-down celluloid collar 
and brilliant red tie. He was clad 
otherwise in a cheap tweed suit, and his 
boots were carefully polished. He had 
little to say, but listened intently to the 
talk between the brother and sister. 

They led Hardy on to talk of the life 
tfa plainsman, of cattle-working in the 
bitter winds and hurtling snow-drifts ; 
of the war between ranchmen and 
rustlers ; of life in little mining camps, 
hidden in the giant clefts of the 
mountains, of bands of cowboys ‘‘shut- 
ting up towng,”’ six-shooter in hand and 
whisky in stomach; of faro games 


wherein the dishonest dealer was shot 
by his intended victim; of comrade- 
ship and man-love and derring-do and 
self-sacrifice in times of utter peril; of 
a hundred wild and moving things of 
the mountain and prairie. These tales 
began always, ‘“‘I knowd a feller onct 
on 3B ranch,” or ‘‘ Onct a feller told 
me.” He could not see that they de- 
tected his own share in many of the 
incidents. The girl listened with un- 
wavering attention. The simple, vivid 
words unrolled new pages. The 
overseer, talking without passion, 
without gestures, in the slow, half- 
drawling fashion of his kind, carried 
her into societies of unveneered man. 
She saw, through his eyes, scenes in 
which all things — laughter, woe, 
courage, cowardice, virtue and sin— 
were Homeric. 


Near midnight the rough-rider rose 
to his feet, with a sudden realisation 
that the barrier of his reserve haa 
given way for the first time in vaars. 

‘‘T been makin’ a norful lot o’ chin- 
music,” he said, turning his sombrero 
in his white hands and looking down at 
it shamefacedly. ‘‘I don’ know what’s 
the matter with me. I won’ do this no 
more ; thet’s double-cinched.”’ 

“You have given us a rare evening,” 
the young woman replied, earnestly. 
‘“You have taken us out of ourselves. 
My brother and I, Mr. Hardy, will be 
glad to have you with us whenever you 
can spare the time.” 


That was well and kindly said, but, 
like other good and kindly sayings, it 
produced unexpected results. As the 
bright, sunshiny winter grew older, 
Hardy became a steady attendant of 
the girl. He did not neglect his work, 
but he made her his companion on his 
rides, and she was glad to go. She 
learned ranching in its minutest de- 
tails. Her brother, knowing her well, 
and having all confidence in_ his 
manager, uttered no word of dissent. 
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He attempted sometimes to rally her, 
but met always with a laughing re- 
sponse. It was plain to him that a 
friendship was forming, and only a 
friendship. There wasa rough courtesy 
about the overseer which pleased her. 
He had no fine phrases and no fine 
manners, but he saw always that 
her saddle was properly secured ; that 
there was no flaw in the bridle; that 
the roughest side of the road always 
came to him. He showed her strange 
and beautiful views. He taught her 
much of the lore of the prairie. She 
did not note that in his hazel eyes a 
new fire was slumbering; that he wore 
a variety of gaily-hued flannel shirts 
and cravats; that his boots were al- 
ways mirror-like; that his spurs, for- 
merly rusty, shone with all the glory 
of nickeling. She was not in any way 
self-conscious, and love had _ never 
touched her. 

Their conversations on these rides 
over the rocky rolls of the land would 
have interested and amused a listener. 
They had so little in common that 
they were at a loss for subjects at first, 
and the talk degenerated into mono- 
logues. Miss Wentworth discovered 
after a while, however, that: the man 
had common sense and a freshness of 
mental vision that were new and valu- 
able in their way. It then became a 
never-ending delight to talk to him of 
men and ‘things of which he knew 
nothing and listen to his comments 
and appreciations. She quoted 
Whittier, and he liked it. She quoted 
Browning, and he looked at her with 
a puzzled face. “It makes a pretty 
noise,” he said, ‘‘ but I reckon, after 
all, it’s your voice that makes it. 
What’s he talkin’ about?” She told 
him of transcendentalism, of theosophy, 
of Renanism, of soul-culture, of the 
esthetes and of the decadent school. 
They did not at all interest him. His 
was not a subjective character. In any 
physical thing she had seen, however, 
he took a delight, and he did not tire 
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learned, also, 


of her description of city gaieties, of 
city sadnesses and of city toil. 

It must not be understood that Miss 
Wentworth’s talk with the overseer 
was all upon this plane. In the effort 
to simplify her thoughts and memories 
and knowledge to him she became un- 
consciously simpler. In that way 
their converse did her good. She 
to be weatherwise, to 
name the hour of the day within five 
minutes by a look at the sun: to dis- 
tinguish the track of the deer from the 
track of the peccary; to know the 
haunts of the black-breasted quail, the 
wild turkey and the fox: and to hold a 
six-Shooter or Winchester carbine with 
reasonable accuracy. She got much 
strength out of this sort of life and had 
never been happier. 


While comrade-like in her relations 
with the man, she was city-bred and not 
unperceptive. There was an awaken- 
ing, which happened in this wise: 

One day they were riding along the 
bank ofa small stream which debouched 
into Devil’s River two miles below the 
rancheria. Suddenly Hardy swung 
himself head downward from the saddle 
with the swift plunge of the cowbov, 
his right leg curving along the cantle, 
and when he heaved himself upward he 
bore in his left hand a small blue flower 
—the scentless Johnny-jump-up—the 
first of the vear. It wasin early March. 
He offered her the blossom, which she 
took unthinkingly. As their hands 
touched their eyes met, and a sudden 
wave of dark red surged to his face. He 
glanced away instantly, but there had 
been a thing in his look which she 
could not mistake. In turn the blood 
leapt to her clear cheek, but she 
rode steadily onward. She felt half 
pleased, sorrowful and hurt. Covertly 
viewing him once, she saw that his 
lips were set and he was_ stariny 
straight ahead. So they rode for a 
mile. Beyond them was arise of ground. 
and on its further side the Bar C fences 
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and outbuildings began. He checked 
his horse at the foot of the slope, and, 
without knowing why, she also drew 
rein. He turned and looked at her 
intently. She bore the scrutiny well, 
nerving herself for that which was to 
follow. 

“Miss Wentworth—Miss Mary—”’ 
he said, ‘‘ it can’t be, can it ?”’ 

_ She looked at him squarely. She 

was very pale, but kindly and resolute. 
The hand which held the blue flower 
in her lap trembled as she answered, 
clearly and evenly: 

“No Mr. Hardy, it cannot be.” 

‘“T knowed thet,’? he resumed; I 
knowed it in reason, on’y s’mother fools 
would ’a’ knowed it sooner. I’m on’y 
‘Maverick Bill’ no good—no good at 
all out’n the saddle—an’ I ain’t built 
frsechasyou. Allth’ same I’m square. 
Ef anybody’s tol’ you thet I ever took 
a hoof ur horn thet didn’t belong to me, 
they was liars. I want you ter believe 
thet, an’ if you don’t mind I’d like ter 
have you keep th’ flower. Will you?” 


| will,” said the girl. We are 
so different, Mr. Hardy. I like you 
very, very much. I think you are a 


true man. But we are so different—so 
different. You must’ understand 
that.”’ 


‘““Yes—yes—I know, I know,” he 
returned hurriedly, anxious, apparently, 
to spare her pain. There was grief 
and passion in his voice, but controlled 


by his will. He wheeled his horse and 
pointed down the trail they had ridden. 
Far in the west were low, blue, rugged 
masses, like cumuli, peeping above the 
horizon. Their tops were gilded by 
the rays of the fast-sinking sun. 

“Yon’s th’ hills,” he said, ‘‘ where 
I wanted to go w’en I met your 
brother three years ago. I'm boun fr 
there now. I won't go back to th’ 
ranch. This horse an’ his outfittin’s is 
mine. Tell your brother good-bye f'r 
me. He'll git a better man without 
trouble. My goin’ ain’t none o’ your 
fault. I wanter go. I gotter go! 
Adois, mi—mi querida.” 

Unconsciously she stretched a detain- 
ing hand, but he did not see it, and rode 
steadily from her and into the west. 
She did not know that he had called 
her “darling,” but her heart ached with 
pity for him and with liking for the 
stoicism with which he had borne his 
wound. She watched him as he went, 
feeling that he was going out of her 
life. His strong figure was _ poised 
lightly but surely in the cowboy seat ; 
his gloved left hand was held high with 
the rein, in cowboy fashion; his right 
arm hung straight by his side, and 
from the wrist a massive braided 
quirt swung. The faint, receding beat 
of the hoofs came to her on the slow 
breeze. The sunlight, ere it dived 
behind the hill, touched his clustering 
hair, and turned it into ruddy gold. So 
he faded trom her sight. 
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The Man who Won 


By Edwin Lefevre. 


Greener, as he turned away 

from the ticker in the corner, 
“‘T wish you would go over to the 
Board and see how the market is for 
lowa Midland. Find out how much 
stock there is for sale and who has it. 
It ought to be pretty well distributed 
about the Street. Ask Spencer or 
Mortimer to get all the information 
they can from the specialists.” 

‘‘ What's up in it ?” asked his partner, 
curiously. 

‘ Nothing—yet,’’ answered Greener, 
quietly. ‘I'll tell you after you’ve told 
me.” 

Mr. Greener sat down by his desk 
and took up a letter headed ‘ Presi- 
dent’s Office, Keokuk Northern 
Railway Company, Keokuk, Iowa.” 
It was interesting reading, for he 
did not look up until he had finished 
the entire sixteen closely-written pages. 
Then he took up some diagrams and 
statistical tables and studied them even 
more assiduously. He arose from his 
desk and paced up and down his office 
slowly. . 

He wasa sallow-faced, black-bearded 
little man, slender—almost frail look- 
ing—with a high but rather narrow fore- 
head. Hiseyeswere furtive, shifty bits of 
brown light. He was thinking, and 
thinking to some purpose. Anyone, 
even a stranger, seeing him would have 
known that he was thinking of some- 
thing big—the forehead was respon- 
sible for the impression—and also of 
something tricky, unscrupulous, cold- 
blooded ; his eyes were to blame there. 
At length his brow cleared. He 
muttered: ‘‘I must havethat road. Then, 
a consolidation with my Keokuk 
Northern ; and a new system that will 
endure as long as the country !” 


. RN Greene said Mr. John P. 


Fictures by W. R. Leigh. 


Brown returned in a half-hour. He 
was the physical antithesis of his 
famous partner—big, brawny, ruddy- 
faced, fair-haired, clear-eyed, jovial; a 
quick thinker, but, in financial strategy, 
an elemental thinker, as it were. An 
excellent broker, agile-footed and agile- 
minded, strong of lungs, alert, familiar 
with all the trickery and the knavery of 
the: business, devoid of prejudices and 
of principles ; but merely a broker. He 
was really an intelligent man—so 
intelligent that he recognised without 
the faintest bitterness his little partner’s 
infinite superiority as a financier, and 
he never dreamed of opposing Greener’s 
general plans for a speculative cam- 
paign. He was not.of a nervous tem- 
perament, but a broker’s life had made 
him fidgety. .Greener, on the other 
hand, was nervous, but not fidgety. 
His voice squeaked, and he had a 
curious, deprecatory smile. 

Brown reported. There was very 
little stock for sale below forty-two 
dollars a share—a few small lots held 
by unimportant commission houses. 
The vendible supply increased at forty-. 
four, and at forty-six ‘‘inside stock 
would come out,’ which, translated 
into plain English, meant that when- 
ever the price of Iowa Midland Rail- 
way Company stock rose to forty-six 
dollars per share, directors of the com- 
pany or close friends of theirs would be 
found willing to part with their 
holdings. It was thus evident that the 
greater part of such stock of the Iowa 
Midland as the Street was ‘‘ carrying”’ 
speculatively was not for sale at such 
a price as would be regarded in the 
light of a great bargain by Mr. John F. 
Greener, president de facto of the 
rival Keokuk Northern Railway, better 
known to countless ‘‘ Lambs,” and 
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“A Seething Whirlpool of Maniacal Humanity.” 
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widows and orphans and_ brother- 
financiers as the Napoleon of the 
Street. 

‘* What supporting ordersare there ?”’ 
piped Greener. Stocks are ‘ sup- 
ported,” or bought on declines, so that 
the price shall not go down too much, 
and above all not too quickly. 

‘* Bagley confessed to me that he 
has orders to buy three hundred shares 
every quarter of a point down until 
thirty-seven 1s reached, and then to 
take five thousand shares at that figure. 
He got the order direct from Willetts 
himself.” Bagley was a broker who 
made a specialty of dealing in Iowa 
Midland. Willetts was the president 
of the company. 

* Willetts,’’ squeaked Greener, ‘‘ was 
in Council Bluffs this morning. He is 
to take part in the ceremonies of un- 
veiling the Soldiers’ Monument, which 
begin at one o'clock; that is, within 
twenty minutes, allowing for difference 
in time. He will be out of the reach of 
the telegraph for the afternoon.” 

Brown laughed. ‘‘ No wonder they 
call you Napoleon.” 

‘* Brown,’’ said Greener, “start the 
movement by selling ten thousand 
shares of Iowa Midland. Divide it up 
among the boys on the floor. It would 
be well if the room were frightened by 
the selling. It 1s more important for 
us to get the price down than to put 
out shorts at high figures. I want 
that stock down.” If they had merely 
desired to sell the stock ‘‘ short’’ they 
would have gone about it care‘ully, to 
disturb the price as little as possible. 

‘If you want that I guess vou'll get 
it,’ said Brown. He asked for no ex- 
planations. He knew they would be 
forthcoming at the proper time. As 
he was going out Mr. Greener squeaked 
after him: ‘‘Keep them guessing, 
Brown ; keep them guessing.” 

‘“ That,” mused Mr. John F. Greener, 
‘ought to mean a three or four-point 
break in Iowa Midland at the very 
least, and perhaps we can work through 


the peg at thirty-seven. We'll see.”’ 
By the ‘‘ peg’’ he meant the figure at 
which the supporting orders to buy 
were heaviest. 

A few minutes later the Iowa Mid- 
land ‘‘ post’? on the floor of the Stock 
Exchange was surrounded by a dozen 
puzzled and apprehensive but gentle- 
manly brokers. Andstill a few minutes 
later the same spot was a_ seething 
whirlpool of maniacal humanity. It 
was appalling, the sight of these 
gesticulating, yelling, fighting, coat- 
tearing, fisticuffing brokers—appalling 
and vulgar, selfish, unpleasant, un- 
gentlemanly and eminently typical. 
And all that caused the transformation 
was the fact that Mr. Brown had been 
seen whispering to Harry Wilson, and 
Harry Wilson had left him, gone to the 
Iowa Midland crowd, and sold one 
thousand shares at 421 and forty-two. 
Then Mr. Brown had been seen speak- 
ing with W. G. Carleton in what 
struck witnesses as being a more 
or less agitated manner, and Carleton 
later had sauntered carelessly over 
to the Iowa Midland precinct, and, 
after displaying great, very vreat 
indifference about the world in general, 
but most particularly about the market 
for Iowa Midland, had sold 1,500 
shares to Bagley, the specialist, at 4144, 
412, and 414. Mr. Brown was now 
watched by two or three scores of 
sharp eyes, of all hues and of all 
shapes, but of only one expression. 
And he was observed to look about 
him apprehensively and then begin to 
converse with Frank J]. Pratt, where- 
upon Pratt, as fast as his fat legs 
would carry him, hastened to ‘ lowa 
Midland ” and sold two thousand shares 
at an average price of forty-one. The 
observant eyes had by this taken on a 


“new expression — of indecision; but 


when they beheld Mr. Brown anxiously 
beckon to his “ particular’ friend, Dan 
Simpson, and saw shrill-voiced Dan rush 
like mad into the increasing crowd and 
sell five thousand shares of Iowa Mid- 
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land, apparently regardless of price, the 
observant eyes ceased to observe Brown. 
Activity was transferred to their owners’ 
throats as they thought to emulate 
Simpson and the rest of the Brown 
‘“whisper-ees,” as Brown called them 
when speaking to Greener. Everybody 
scented danger, especially as the same 
“whisper-ees”” had not ‘“‘ given-up”’ 
the name of Brown and Greener as 
the real sellers, but sold it as though 
each Brown-talked man were acting 
for himself—which every other man in 
the room knew was out of the question, 
and which, in turn, increased the 
general uneasiness. It was a confident 
and yet a mystifying movement. It 
became more maddeningly perplexing 
when certain brokers, believed to be 
‘close to the inside,” also began to 
sel] the stock. Everybody began to do 
likewise. And everybody asked the 
same question—‘‘ What’s the matter ? ”’ 
—and received an avalanche of an- 
swers, all different, but all unfavour- 
able. One man said it was crop 
failures, another mentioned divers 
kinds of bugs, a third asserted it was 
extensive wash-outs and ruinous land- 
slides, and bankrupting attacks by a 
socialistic legislature, and vce 
probabilities. 

Fach of these was a good and 
suficient reason why Iowa Midland 
stock should be sold. The comparison 
is odiously trite, but the growth of an 
adverse rumour in Wall Street really 
resembles nothing so much as the tra- 
ditional snowball rolling down a hill- 
side and becoming larger and larger as 
it rolls, until it is huge, terrific, with 
appalling possibilities for evil. Many a 
fortune has been crushed by it. 

The Board- Room became _ Iowa- 
Midland-mad. Speculators often stam- 
pede, just like other animals. No 
stock can withstand their rush to sell, 
even though it be “protected” or 
“supported ’’’ by its manipulators, 
much less a stock like Iowa Midland, 
whose market sponsors were out of 


town, and out of reach of the telegraph. 

From all over the room men rushed 
to Brown, who was sitting calmly at 
the Erie ‘ post,” chatting pleasantly 


. with a friend. 


serious — something 
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‘Brown, what’s up in Iowa Mid- 
land?” one of them asked, feverishly. 
The others listened eagerly. 

Brown might have said, “I don’t 
know,” rudely, and turned his back on 
them. But he did not. He responded 
jocularly: ‘‘ It seems to me that some- 
thing 1s down in Iowa Midland, that 
something being about three points, I 
should say. Ha! ha!”’ 

‘Hell, man, this is no laughing 
matter. What’s wrong ?”’ 

‘Wrong? Lots of things in this 
world are wrong, my boy, according to 
ministers of the Gospel and members of 
the Stock Exchange.” 

“Do you know anything about 
Iowa Midland ?”’ 

““T? Only that it is supposed to run 
from Council Bluffs east to——” 

By this time many of the listeners 
had concluded that, since Brown re- 
fused to tell, there must be something 
very serious. 
Brown obviously was still selling the 
stock through other brokers, and would 
keep the bad news to himself until he 
had marketed his ‘line.’’ After that. 
probably he would become interest- 
ingly garrulous; but it would be too 
late to sell then. 

“But you’ve been selling——” 
sisted the nervous broker. 

“Who? I?” said Brown, virtuously. 
“‘T have not sold one share of the 
stock.” 

“No; not-yourself in person; but 
Simpson did.”’ 

“T’m not responsible for all. my 
lanky young friend sees fit to do. 
You'll be -accusing me next of being 
the abettor of his reprehensible sunset 
nose!” 

That convinced everybody who 
possessed observant eyes and had ob- 
served. They advised their respective 
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offices to get rid of their Iowa Midland 
stock. It might be all right; but it 
might be all wrong. And it was going 
down fast. 

Mr. Greener in his office was looking 
at the ‘“tape’’ as it came out of the 
‘ ticker ’—the little electrical printing 
machine that records the transactions 
and prices. 

His shifty eyes did not shift; they 
were fixed unblinkingly on the narrow 
white paper-ribbon. 

“ Ticky-ticky-ticky-tick !" said the 
ticker. 

Mr. John I’. Greener read: ‘JA. 
MID., 300. 41; 200. 40%; 500. 4; 
1000. 404.” 

The ticker was whirring away at a 
great rate. Its cold, metallic voice 
seemed to have a ring of exultation. 
The bears were certainly succeeding 
nobly. Mr. Greener’s face, un- 
consciously, was very close to the 
machine’s protecting glass dome, the 
better to see how the price of Iowa 
Midland was melting away. 

“ Ticky - ticky - ticky-tick!”’ said the 
ticker, jubilantly. 

The sallow-faced little man_ per- 
mitted himself a slight—a very slight— 
smile. The tapeshowed: ‘IA. MID., 
1000. 39; 300. 38%; 500. 3; 300. 4; 
200. 3; +; 400. 38.” 

He turned away to summon a clerk, 
to whom he said: ‘‘ Mr. Rock, please 
send for Mr. Coolidge. Make haste.” 

‘* Very well, sir.” 

A portly, white-waistcoated, white- 
haired man, with snow-white, short- 
cropped side-whiskers, burst uncere- 
moniously into the room. 

“How do you do, Mr. Ormiston ?”’ 
squeaked Mr. John F. Greener, cordi- 
ally. 

‘‘Greener,” panted the portly man, 
‘‘what’s the matter with Iowa Mid- 
land?” 

“How should I know?” in a half- 
complaining, half-petulant squeak. 

‘‘ Brown started the selling. 1 saw 
it myself. Greener, I did you a good 
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turn once in Central District Telegraph. 
I'm long six thousand shares of this 
Iowa Midland. For God’s sake, man, 
if you know anything ” He was 
the owner of six thousand shares of the 
stock in question. 

‘“Mr. Ormiston, all I know is what I 
learn from my confidential reports of 
the Iowa crop. Along the line of the 
Keokuk & Northern the crop is not 
what I hoped for.”” And he shook his 
head dolefully. The crop reports were 
favourable, but Greener did not lie, 
because he had expected the best crop 
on record, and this would be only the 
second best in the history of the road. 
He could not help how Ormiston inter- 
preted the doleful shake of the head. 
Of course, if the crops were bad the 
road would not earn any dividend for 
the stockholders. That would, of 
course, lower the price of the shares. 

‘* But are you selling lowa Midland ? 
Honest, now ?”’ 

‘‘“Mr. Ormiston,” and his squeak 
vibrated with truth, ‘‘we sold_ ten 
thousand shares this morning. I wish 
it had béen more, for somebody else 
now seems to be anxious to sell, and 
we could have sold twice as much with 
safety.” 

“* Ticky-ticky-ticky tick ! 
ticker, calmly. 

The portly man approached the little 
machine. ‘‘ Thirty-seven-and-an-eighth. 
Thirty-seven!” he shouted. ‘‘ Great 
Scott! she’s going down like a 
He did not finish the comparison, but 
rushed out of the office without pausing 
to say good-bye. At one o’clock his 
six thousand shares at forty-two-and-a- 
half dollars represented two hundred 
and fifty-five thousand dollars. Now, 
at two o’clock, at thirty-seven dollars, 
the same stock would fetch about 
two hundred and twenty-two thousand 
dollars. A depreciation of thirty thou- 
sand dollars in an hour is apt to make 
one neglectful of the little niceties. 
Another big un-nicety was the obvious 
fact that an attempt to sell six thou- 
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sand shares on a declining market 
would inevitably cause a still further 
drop. Mr. Ormiston was excusable. 

Again Mr. Greener summoned a con- 
fidential clerk. 

‘‘Mr. Rock,” he squeaked placidly, 
‘telephone Mr. Brown that Ormiston, 
Monkhouse & Co. are about to sell 
six thousand shares of Iowa Midland, 
and that Mr. Coolidge must not pay 
more than thirty-five for it.” 

‘‘Mr. Coolidge is in your private 
room, sir,” announced an office boy. 

The little financier, with an expres- 
sionless, sallow face, confronted his 
chief confidential broker. Their rela- 
tions were unsuspected by the Street. 
Everybody thought Coolidge was a 
pleasant and honourable man. 

‘‘ Coolidge, go to the Board at once. 
Ormiston is going to sell six thousand 
shares of Iowa Midland. Get it as 
cheap as you can. Wash down the 
price ifnecessary. Then buy all that is 
offered, up to thirty-seven. Don’t bein 
a hurry, though.” 

‘* How much shall I buy ?” asked the 
broker, jotting down a few figures in his 
order book. 

‘As much as you can; all that is 
offered below thirty-seven,” squeaked 
the Napoleon of the Street. It was a 
Napoleonic order. ‘And, Coolidge, I 
don’t want this known by anyone. 
Clear the stock yourself. Use your 
own brokers. We're short here, quite 
heavily. We must not be suspected.” 
It meant that Mr. Coolidge was to put 
the stock through the Clearing House 
in his own name. As there is a charge 
for this service, in addition to the usual 
buying or selling commission, such 
steps are not resorted to unless it is 
desired to conceal the identity of the 
broker’s principal should the latter bea 
fellow-member of the Exchange. 

‘Very well, Mr. Greener. Good- 
morning.”’ And the broker went out 
on a run. ‘“ Whew!” he_ whistled 
when he was in the Street on his way 
to the Stock Exchange, a few doors 


below. ‘‘ Brown & Greener must be 
short at least fifty thousand or sixty 
thousand shares.” This was five times 
too much. But it showed that Mr. 
Greener wasimpartial in his distribution 
of erroneous Impressions. He wanted 
to accumulate the stock rather than 
‘‘cover’’ ashort line; but there was no 
reason why his moést trusted broker 
should know it. 

Ormiston’s six thousand shares found 
their way to Mr. Coolidge’s office at 
from 34% to 353. Mr. Brown in the 
meantime had succeeded in forcing 
down the prices by the usual tricks. 
The man who once had done Greener 
a good turn now did him another—the 
gift of forty thousand dollars ! 

In addition, Coolidge, employing 
several brokers, purchased twenty-three 
thousand shares in all, which meant 
that Mr. Greener, after ‘‘ covering ”’ 
Brown’s early “short sales,” was in 
possession of fully fourteen thousand 
shares of the common stock of the Iowa 
Midland Railway Company ata price 
averaging nearly six points lower than 
they could have been bought on the 
preceding day, which Is to say, seventy- 
five thousand dollars cheaper. 

But Brown & Greener had made 
on their short sales an equal amount, 
which was actually equivalent to having 
the lambs pay a man for the privilege 
of being shorn by him! 

Such was the first of a series of 
skirmishes, by means of which the 
diminutive Napoleon of the Street cap- 
tured the floating supply of Iowa Mid- 
land stock, until he had no less than 
sixty-five thousand shares safe in his 
clutches. : 

All the old tricks that they knew and 
new devices they invented were used to 
hide from the Street the fact that Mr. 
Greener was buying the stock on every 
opportunity. But beyond a certain 
limit extensive purchases ofa particular 
stock cannot be concealed from the 
thousand shrewd men who make their 
living—very good livings, indeed—by 
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not being blind. First one thing, then 
another, told these clear-sighted and 
studious gentry that some powerful 


financier or group of financiers had_ 


bought enormously of Iowa Midland, 
“absorbing’’ unostentatiously all the 
stock shaken out by the violent fluctua- 
tions of the past few months. This fact 
and the remarkable improvement of 
business along the line of the road 
caused a ‘‘ substantial rise ”’ in the price 
of the company’s securities. . But no 
one suspected the little Napoleon with 
the shifty eyes and the squeak and the 
genius, who had bought in the open 
market through unsuspected brokers, 
and in Iowa from the local holders by 
means of secret agents, and bought 
and bought until he had accumulated 
seventy-eight thousand six hundred 
shares. 

The price meanwhile had risen so 
high that it became necessary for Mr. 
Greener to resort to other and less 
expensive methods of acquiring more 
stock. The people who held the stock 
refused to sell or to be frightened by 
market ‘‘raids.’’ Stealing was out of 
the question. 

The capital stock of the company 
consisted of thirty-million dollars, or 
three-hundred and twenty -thousand 
shares, and Greener had secured only 
one-fourth. 

Brown said to his partner one day, 
a little uneasily : ‘‘ Supposing we can’t 
get any more stock, what are we going 
to do with what. we have? To try to 
sell it, however carefully, would be sure 
to break the market. Of course, you 
are the boss, and it’s your money.” 

‘Only four-fifths, Brown,” squeaked 
the little man, plaintively ; “but I have 
concluded that in case I can’t get 
enough stock to bring Willetts and his 
crowd ’—the president of the Iowa 
Midland and his fellow-directors—“ to 
my way of thinking, we had better 
sell the block we now hold to the 
Keokuk & Northern Railway Com- 
pany at the market price of sixty-eight 
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dollars a share. Perhaps we could 
even runit up alittle higher. Our stock 
cost us on an average fifty-one dollars a 
share. Wetherefore”—and the squeak 
became positively doleful — ‘‘ would 
make a net profit of at least seventeen 
points onseventy-eight thousand shares, 
or a million and a quarter. We could 


_take our payment one-half in cash and 


half in first mortgage bonds at a fair 
equitable discount. The deal would 
be highly beneficial to the Keokuk & 
Northern Company, since having such 
a large block of her rival’s stock there 
would be no more fighting or rate- 
cutting. Our company would be a 
powerful factor in the Iowa Midland’s 
affairs, for we ought to have two or 
possibly three directors in their board.” 
‘* Greener,”’ said Brown, ‘‘ shake!” 
‘Oh, no; not yet,’? squeaked the 
little man, deprecatingly. Neverthe- 
less he shook hands meekly with his 
bluff partner. | 
Shortly afterward began a campaig 
of hostility against the management of 
the Iowa Midland Railway Company, 
and President Willetts in particular. 
It was a bitter campaign of defama- 
tion, of ingenious accusations, and of 
alarming prognostications. All the 


, newspapers, important or obscure, sub- 


sidised or honest, began to print 
articles of the kind technically known 
as ‘‘roasts.”” The road, it was de- 
clared, had not escaped a receivership 
by a sheer miracle. President Willetts’ 
incompetence was stupendous and in- 
curable—positively picturesque. Why 
the road had entered into such useless 
and costly traffic alliances as that with 
the I}linois and Indiana Central, which 
resulted in an annual loss, statistically 
proven, of 2.7 per cent. on the capital 
stock, was a question which the Iowa 
Midland directors should answer from 
the excuse-breeding seclusion of peni- 
tentiary cells. There was, in sooth, 
some basis for the complaints, and 
many stockholders were undoubtedly 
dissatisfied with the Willetts ‘“ dy- 
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nasty.”’ But not even the newspapers 
themselves knew that they were merelv 
moving in response to wires artistically 
pulled by a financial genius of the first 
water. The stock once more declined. 
Not knowing who was fighting him, 
President Willetts was unable to defend 
himself effectively. Many timid or 
disgusted holders sold out. Mr. Greener 
gavemnosign oflife; 
but his brokers 
bought the stock 
offered for sale. 

At length a well- 
known and talka- 
tive broker “‘ indis- 
creeted.’’ He 
confided to an 
intimate friend, 
who told his in- 
timate friend in 
confidence, who 
whispered to his 
chum, who told, 
etc., etc., that Mr. 
John F. Greener 
had been respon- 
sible for the fall 
and rise of Iowa 
Midland stock; 
that for months he 
had been buying 
it on the Stock 


Exchange; that 
he had quietly 
picked up some 


large blocks in 
Iowa. All of 
which was very 
sad, and, worse 
still, true. Also that Mr. Greener now 
held 182,300 shares of the stock, which 
was even sadder, but untrue. 

It really was very well done. The 
annual meeting of the company was 
only six weeks away. 

The reporters rushed to Mr. Greener’s 
office. - The little financier would not 
be seen. At length he reluctantly con- 
sented to be interviewed. He admitted, 
after a skilful display of unwillingness, 





‘ * Ten Thousand for what might be worth Ten 


illions 


that he had bought Iowa Midland 
stock. As to the amount, he said that 
was not of interest to the general public. 
The reporters finally cornered him and 
succeeded in making the little financier 
say, with a fleeting and very peculiar 
smile: ‘‘ Yes, it 7s over one hundred 
thousand shares.’’ And not another 
word could the newspaper men get out 
of him. 

Being an intelli- 
gent man, he never 
lied for publica- 
tion. Each re- 
porter who saw 
that smile and the 
furtive look that 
accompanied it 
went away con- 
vinced to the life- 
wagering point 
that Mr. John I. 
Greener was in 
control of the 
Iowa Midland. 
And they wrote 
accordingly. 

President Will- 
etts all but had 
an apoplectic 
stroke. His flu- 
ency of expletives 
alone saved him, 
his clerks later 
confessed. The 
Street disgustedly 
said: ‘* Another 
successful, villain- 
ows: plot of 
Greener’s!”’ And 
such was his reputation as an “ab- 
sorber ” of roads and roads’ profits that 
the stock declined ten points in two 
days. Investors and speculators alike 
displayed a frantic desire not to be 
identified in any way or manner with 
one of Mr. Greener’s properties. 

The little financier had not been 
mistaken. His last card was his own 
evil reputation! He had reserved it 
for the end. On the wide-spread fear 
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that followed his broker’s artistic ‘ in- 
discretion’’ he was able to ‘‘ scoop” 
promptly and without indignation, that 
week, thirty-two thousand shares more 
at low figures. Such is the value of 
fame ! 

He now held 110,600 shares, or one- 
third of the Iowa Midland Railroad 
Company’sentire capital stock—enough 
to coerce Willetts into making very 
profitable arrangements with Mr. 
Greener’s Keokuk & Northern Rail- 
way Company. Of course the absolute 
control of the lowa Midland was best 
of all, if it only could be secured. But 
of this the sallow-faced little man with 
the high forehead and the shifty eyes 
was doubtful. He confessed as much 
to Brown, ending with: “ It’s a shame, 
toc. I could make so much out of that 
property ! *' 

He estimated — it had cost him 
eleven thousand dollars to secure the 
necessary data—that Willetts and his 
clique held one hundred and five thou- 
sand shares, so that there were still one 


hundred and twenty-two thousand 
shares unaccounted for — probably 
scattered among_ small investors 


throughout the country, who did not 
care who managed the road so long as 
they received pleasant promises of 
dividends, and also among banking- 
houses and anti-Greener men, who, 
though they might not approve of 
Willetts, disapproved even more empha- 
tically and vehemently of Greener and 
his methods. 

If he could not buy the stock itself he 
must try to secure proxies. 

He knew that some of the trust com- 
panies helda fair amount of the longed- 
for stock. He laid siege tothem. He 
bombarded them with promises and 
poured an enfilading fire of pledges so 
honourable, so eminently sound and 
business-like, as to pierce the armour of 
their distrust. Inthe end they actually 
gtew to believe that they were acting 
wisely when they pledged their support 
to Mr. Greener. The guarantee he 


gave them seemed ironclad, and they 
agreed to give him their proxies when- 
ever he should send for them. 

He called his clerk Rock and told 
him: ‘‘Go to the Rural Trust Com- 
pany and to the Commercial Loan and 
Trust Company. See Mr. Roberts and 
Mr. Morgan. They will give you 
some Iowa Midland proxies made out 
. Frederick Rock oh ssene _F 

reener.”’ se 

He was a smooth-faced, easee 
the clerk, of about six-and-twenty, with 
a very well-shaped head and a resolute 
chin. He had a habit of looking at 
one straight in the eyes, but did not 
succeed thereby in always conveying 
an impression of straightforwardness. 
But he certainly impressed one as being 
bold and keen. In his favour it must 
be said that he was a manof few words. 
His fellow clerks used to say that Rock 
spent his spare time in studying the 
financial operations of the Napoleon of 
the Street with the same care and 
minuteness that military students do 
over the campaigns of Napoleon 
Bonaparte—which was the truth. 

‘‘Mr. Greener,” said Rock, *‘ you are 
carrying one hundred and ten thousand 
shares of stock, are you not ?” 

“Eh?” squeaked Greener innocently 

“TI figure that, unless you are doing 
something outside this office, you will 
need proxies for fifty thousand shares 
more to give you absolute control and 
elect your own Board of Directors and 
carry out your plans in connection with 
Keokuk & Northern.” | 

Not by so much as the twinkling of 
an eye did the little man betray that 
he was interested in Rock’s words. 

‘““Mr. Greener,”’ said the young clerk, 
very earnestly, ‘“‘ I should like to try to 
get them for you.” 

“Yes,” he squeaked absent mindedly. 

‘* Yes, sir,’ answered Rock. 

‘* Go ahead, then,” said Mr. Greener, 
carelessly. ‘‘ Let me know next week 
how vou are getting on.” 
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An expression of disappointment 
came into Rock’s face, whereupon 
Greener added: ‘‘Of course, if you 
succeed I’]] do well by you.” 

‘What will you do, Mr. Greener ?”’ 
asked the young clerk, looking straight 
at him. 

““Vll give you,” he squeaked, en- 
couragingly, ‘‘ten thousand dollars.” 

“Ts that a good price for the work, 

Mr. Greener? I may have to pay out 
a great deal,” added the young clerk 
with a faint touch of bitterness. 
- “Ttis all that it is worth to me, Mr. 
Rock, and I think it is worth more to 
me than to anybody else. I'll raise 
your salary from one thousand six 
hundred dollars to two thousand 
dollars a year. That’s a great deal 
more money than I had at your age, 
Mr. Rock.” 

“Very well,” said Rock quietly. 
‘““T’ll do the best I can.” But once 
away from the financier the young 
clerk's face flushed with anger and in- 
dignation. ‘‘Ten thousand for what 
might be worth ten millions to the 
financier!” The clerk had studied 
Greener’s Napoleonic methods for two 
years. He had learned patience for 
one thing, and he had waited for his 
chance. It had come at last, and he 
knew it. 

Events make the man. Rock had 
thought carefully, intelligently, and, 
best of all, coolly. He had planned 
logically. It was a good plan; it was 
theonly feasible plan, and it could not be 
upset by meddlesome courts. How Mr. 
John F. Greener had failed to think of 
the same plan was a bit strange. The 
unscrupulousness of it did not frighten 
the clerk. He had the instincts ofa 
financier of the Greener school. His 
principal trouble was his youth; but 
that is a defect one overcomes with 
time. 

The clerk all that week did nothing 
but collect the Iowa Midland proxies 
promised by the complaisant trust 
companies. They amounted to 21,200 
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shares. From prominent brokerage 
houses, by means of alluring and un- 
authorised promises, he secured 7,100 
shares; in all h2 had 28,300 shares. 
This meant that at the approaching 
annual meeting Mr. Greener could 
vote 138,goo shares out of a total 
possible of 320,000. Unless’ the 
opposition could unite the election al- 
ready was sure to “go Mr. Greener’s 
way.” 

From time to time, when the little 
financier would ask Rock how he was 
progressing, the clerk would tell him he 
was doing as well as could be expected. 
He also told Mr. Greener that the 
trust companies had given only fourteen 
thousand shares, and he said nothing 
whatever of the 7,100 shares he had 
secured from the friendly brokers. It 
was a desperate risk, this concealing 
from Mr. Greener how well he had 
done; but the clerk was bold. 

The moment Rock became convinced 
that there were no more pro-Greener 
proxies to be had by hook or crook, he 
began his attack on the enery. His 
problem was to capture the anti- 
Greener votes—or stock. He _ pro- 
ceeded to put his plan into effect. And 
the plan of this healthy young clerk 
with the unflinching eyes and the 
resolute chin was worthy of the sallow- 
faced little man with the furtive look 
and the great forehead. 

The more Rock thought about it the 
better pleased he was. ‘‘ It isa case of 
heads I win; tatls you lose,” he muttered 
to himself exultingly. If Wall Street 
were personified and endowed with 
speech it would probably say the same 
words many times a day, referring to the 
public. 

The young man presented himself 
forthwith at the office of Weddell, 
Hopkins & Co., prominent bankers 
and bitter enemies of Mr. John F. 
Greener and his methods. They knew 
Rock as one of the confidential clerks 
of Brown & Greener. That gave him 
standing as the emissary of a formid- 
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able opponent, and he had no difficulty 
in securing an audience from Mr. 
Weddell. 

‘“‘Good-morning, Mr. Weddell.” 

“‘Good-morning, sir,” said the 
banker coldly. ‘‘ 1 must say I’m some- 
what surprised at the presumption of 
your people in sending you to me.” 

“Mfr. Weddell,” said Rock, a trifle 
too eagerly to be artistic, “I’ve left 
the firm of Brown & Greener. They 
were,, he added, youthfully, ‘‘ too 
rascally for me.” 

Mr. Weddell’s face froze solid. He 
feared an application for a position. 

“Ye—es!’ he said. His _ voice 
matched his face in frigidity. 

“Mr. Weddell,” said the young 
clerk, looking straight into the old 
banker's eyes, “you in common with 
other honest men have been wishing 
you could prevent Mr. Greener from 
wrecking the Iowa Midland. But you 
don’t know, and the lawyers can’t tell 
you, what to do. Now, Mr. Weddell,” 
he went on eagerly, as the enthusiasm 
of the plan grew upon him, ‘I know 
all about Mr. Greener’s plan and 
resources and I want you to help me 
fight him. If you do we will win, 
sure.” | 

‘How will you go about it ?” asked 
the old banker evasively. He was not 
certain this was not some trick of the 
versatile Mr. John F. Greener. 

“Mr. Greener,” answered young 
Rock, ‘‘ has not control of the property. 
He has only 110,600 shares. I had 
access to the books, and I know toa 
share.” 

“I don’t wish you to betray an 
employer’s secrets, even though he may 

my enemy: Ido not care to hear 
any more.’’ He was an old-fashioned 
banker, was Mr. Weddell. 

“I am not betraying any secrets. 
He himself said he had over one 
hundred thousand shares, and all the 
reporters jumped at the conclusion 
that he had actually a controlling 
Interest. And that is what he will 
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have, unless you help me. I have 
proxies here for 28,300 shares from 
trust companies and commission 
houses. My plan is to get all the 
proxies I can from the anti-Greener 
and the anti-Willetts stockholders. 
Then we can make Mr. Willetts give 
us pledges in black and white to in- 
augurate the much-needed reforms and 
stop his policy of extravagance and his 
costly traffic arrangements. Willetts 
will do it to save himself and the road 
from falling into Greener’s hands. But 
there’s no time to lose, Mr. Weddell.” 

The excitement of the game he was 
playing stimulated him like wine. 

‘“¢ And you ?” queried the old banker 
‘‘Where do you come 
in?” The insinuation was his last 
weapon. The young man’s was really 
the only feasible plan that he could 
see. 

‘““T? It might be, Mr. Weddell, that 
after the election I could be appointed 
assistant secretary of the company, as 
an evidenee of good faith on the part 
of the reform management. I can 
keep tabs on them and represent the 
Weddell- Hopkins interest. Thesalarv,” 
headded, withtruly artistic significance, 
‘could be five thousand dollars a year. 
I have been getting just one-half that.” 
His salary was exactly 1,600 dollars; 
but why minimise one’s commercial 
value ? 

The old banker walked up and down. 
He looked out of the window and 
allowed his gaze to rest meditativel 
on the tangle of telephoneand ‘elestaph 
wires. It was a tangle and yet— 

“By gad, sir, you shall have our 
proxies,” said Mr. Weddell, at length. 

‘“It would be well not to let Mr. 
Greener suspect this. He is aman of 
many resources and full of tricks,” 
added Rock. And the banker agreed 
with him. , 

Weddell, Hopkins & Co. held four- 
teen thousand shares of Iowa Midland 
stock, and on the next day Rock 
receivéd their proxies. Coming from 
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‘+ You infernal Scoundrel!’ shouted Mr. Brown.” 


so well-known, so notoriously anti- 
Greener a house, they served as 
credentials to him, and he was able to 
convince many doubting Thomases. 
He secured proxies from practically 
all the anti-Greener stock held in the 
city, as well as in Philadelphia and 
Boston. | 

His day-long absences from the office 
aroused no suspicions there, since 
everybody thought he was working in 
the interest of Brown & Greener, in- 
cluding Messrs. Brown & Greener. All 
told, the proxies he had secured from 
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Mr. Greener’s friends and from his 
foes amounted to 61,830 shares. It 
was really a remarkable performance. 
He felt very proud of it. As to con- 
sequences, he had carefully weighed 
them. He was working for Frederick 
Rock.. He was bound to succeed, on 
whichever side the coin came down. 

Mr. Greener called him into the 
private office. 

* Mr. Rock, how about those Iowa 
Midland proxies ?”’ 

‘‘T have them safe,” answered the 
young clerk, a bit defiantly. It was 
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uncalled for as yet, the defiance, but 
that was due to his experience. 

“How many ?” 

Rock pulled out a piece of paper, 
though he knew the figures by heart. 
He said, in a tone he endeavoured to 
make nonchalant: ‘‘I have exactly 
61,830 shares.” 

‘“What ? What?” The Napoleon's 
voice, sO great was his astonishment, 
sounded for all the world like the 
moribund expostulation of a rat seized 
by a cat. 

Rock looked straight into Greener’s 
shifty brown eyes. “I said,” he 
repeated, ‘‘that I had proxies for 
41,830 shares.” 

Mr. Greener remembered himself. 
“I congratulate you, Mr. Rock, on 
keeping yotr word. You will find I 
keep mine equally well,”’ he said in his 
normal squeak. 

‘We may as well have an_ under- 
standing now as any other time, Mr. 
Greener.”’ His eyes did not leave the 
sallow face of the great railroad 
wrecker. He knew he had crossed the 
Rubicon. He felt a vague sense of 
injury against the little financier. He 
was fighting for his future, for the pros- 
perity of his dreams. And he was 
fighting a giant of giants. All this the 
young clerk thought; and the thought 
braced him wenderfully. He became 
self-possessed, discriminating—a Na- 
poleonic bud about to burst into full 
bloom. 

A fleeting shade of apprehension— 
so fleeting as to be almost imper- 
ceptible—passed over the financial 
genius’ sallow face. The clerk saw it 
and felt elated. 

“What do you mean ?”’ squeaked Mr. 
Greener, naively. 

Mr. Brown entered. He was just in 
time to hear the clerk say: ‘‘ You have, 
all told, one hundred and ten thousand 
Shares of Iowa Midland. President 
Willetts and his crowd control about 
the same amount.” 


* Yes,” said the sallow-faced little 
man. His forehead was moist—barely 
moist—with perspiration, but his face 
was expressionless. His eyes were less 
furtive; that was all. He was looking 
intently now at the young clerk, for he 
understood. 

‘Well, some of the proxies stand in 
the name of Frederick Rock or John 
F. Greener; but the greater part in my 
name alone. I can vote the entire lot 
as I please. And whichever side I 
vote for will have an absolute majority. 
Mr. Greener, I have the naming of the 
directors, and therefore of the President 
of the Iowa Midland. And you can’t 
prevent me; and you can’t touch me: 
and you can’t do a d—d thing to me!” 
he ended, defiantly. It was nearly all 
superfluous, inartistic. But, youth—a 
defect one overcomes with time. 

‘‘ You infernal scoundrel! ’* shouted 
Mr. Brown. He hada short, thick neck, 
and anger made his face dangerously 
purple. | 

‘‘T secured most of the proxies,” con- 
tinued Rock, in a tone that savoured 
slightly of self-defence, ‘‘by assuring 
Weddell, Hopkins & Co. and their 
friends that I would vote against Mr. 
Greener.’ He paused. 

“Go ahead, Mr. Rock,” squeaked 
Mr. Greener ; ‘‘ don't be afraid to talk.” 
The pale little man with the black beard 
and the high forehead not only had a 
great genius for finance, but possessed 
wonderful nerve. His squeak was an 
inconsistency ; but it served to make 
him human. 

“‘ You offered me ten thousand dollars 
cash and two thousand dollars a year.” 

Yes,” admitted Mr. Greener, 
meekly. 

‘‘That’s out of the question,’ 
tinued the clerk, resolutely. 

‘How much do you want?” said 
Mr. Greener. His look became furtive 
again. A great weight had been re- 
moved from his mind. Rock perceived 
it and became even more courageous. 
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“I'll put you behind prison bars for 


this, you d—d blackmailer,”’ shouted 


At ‘all times Brown was ready to 
Brown. 


acknowledge his partner’s superiority. 
This was no exception. Muttering 
“Mr. Brown,” saidthelittle Napoleon picturesque imprecations, he left the 
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***T've long wanted a man like you.’ ~ 


with a touch of asperity, “this matter 


concerns Mr. Rock and myself. 


very much obliged if you’d go into the 
other room.” 


two financial geniuses togethe:. 
I'd be “Weddell, Hopkins & Co. and their 


fricnds want me to vote the Willetts 
ticket, Mr. Willetts having promised to 
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make important reforms. My reward 
was to be the position of assistant secre- 
tary, with head-quarters in New York, at 
a salary of five thousand dollars a year, 
to say nothingof the backing of Weddell, 
Hopkins & Co.” 

‘ T'll do as much and give you twenty 
thousand dollars in cash,” said Mr. 
Greener, quietly. 

‘“No. I want to join the New York 
Stock Exchange. I want you to buy 
me a seat, and I want you to give me 
some of your business. And I want 
you to lend me fifty thousand dollars 
on my note.” 

‘ Yes !”’ squeaked the little financier, 
sadly. 

‘Mr. Greener, you know what I can 
do: and I know what the absolute 
control of the Iowa Midland means to 
you, and what the consolidation with 
Keokuk & Northern or the lease of 
the one by the other would do for both 
of them—and for you. And I want to 
be your broker. I'll serve you faith- 
fully, Mr. Greener.” 

‘“ Rock,” squeaked Mr. Greener, 
‘shake hands. I understand just how 
you feel about this. 1’lt buy you a seat 
and I'll give you all the business I can, 
and I'll lend you one hundred thousand 
dollars without any note. I think I 
know you now. The seat you shall 
have just as soon as it can be bought. 








My interests shall be your interests in 
the future.” 

“I’ve madeall the necessary arrange- 
ments. I can buy the seat ata moment’s 
notice,” said Rock, calmly, though his 
heart was beating wildly for sheer joy 
of victory. ‘‘It will cost twenty-three 
thousand dollars.” . 

“ Tell Mr. Simpson to make out my 
personal cheque for one hundred and 
twenty-five thousand dollars,” piped 
the Napoleon of the Street, almost 
cordially. 

‘“Th-thank you very much, Mr. 
Greener,’ stammered the bold young 
clerk. ‘The proxies——”’ 

‘‘Oh, that’s all right,” interrupted 
Mr. John F. Greener. ‘‘ You'll go to 
Des Moines with us. You're one of 
us now. I’ve long wanted a man like 
you. But, Rock, nowadays young 
men are either gamblers or fools,” 
he said, with a_ final plaintive 
squeak. 


A week later Mr. Greenerwas elected 
president of the lowa Midland Railway 
Company and Mr. Rock was elected a 
member of the New York Stock Ex- 
change. Ten years later Mr. Greener 


dies, leaving his millions to his family 
and his name toa great railroad system. 
Ten years later Mr. Rock is still one of 
the “‘ powers ’’ of the Street. 


Which Make Men Remember 


By Jack 


ORTUNE LA PEARLE crushed 
} his way through the snow, sob- 
bing, straining, cursing his luck, 
Alaska, Nome, the cards, and the man 
who had felt his knife. The hot blood 
was freezing on his hands, and the 
scene yet bright in his eyes,—the man, 
clutching the table and sinking slowly 
to the floor; the rolling counters and 
the scattered pack; the swift shiver 
throughout the room, and the pause : 
the game-keepers no longer calling, and 
the clatter of the chips dying away; 
the startled faces; the infinite instant 
of silence; and then the great blood- 
roar and the tide of vengeance which 
lapped his heels and turned the town 
mad behind him. 

‘‘ All hell’s broke loose,” he sneered, 
turning aside in the darkness and head- 
ing for the beach. Lights were flashing 
from open doors, and tent, cabin, and 
dance-hall let slip their denizens upon 
the chase. The clamour of men and 
howling of dogs smote his ears and 
quickened his feet. He ranon and on. 
The sounds grew dim, and the pursuit 
dissipated itself in vain rage and aim- 
less groping. But a flitting shadow 
clung to him. Head thrust over 
shoulder, he caught glimpses of it, 
now taking vague shape on an open 
expanse of snow, now merging into 
the deeper shadows of some darkened 
_ cabin or beach-listed craft. 

Fortune La Pearle swore like a 
woman, weakly, with the hint of tears 
that comes of exhaustion, and plunged 


deeper into the maze of heaped ice, — 


tents, and prospect holes. Hestumbled 
over taut hawsers and piles of dun- 
nage, tripped on crazy guy-ropes and 
insanely-planted pegs, and fell again 
and again upon frozen dumps and 
mounds of hoarded driftwood. At 
times, when he deemed he had drawn 
clear, his head dizzy with the painful 
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pounding of his heart and the sufto- 
cating intake of his breath, he slack- 
ened down; and ever the shadow 
leaped out of the gloom and forced 
him on in heart-breaking flight. A 
swift intuition flashed upon him, leav- 
ing in its trail the cold chill of super- 
stition. The persistence of the shadow 
he invested with the gambler’s sym- 
bolism. Silent, inexorable, not to be 
shaken off, he took it as the fate which 
waited at the last turn when chips 
were cashed in and gains and losses 
counted up. Fortune La Pearle be- 
lieved in those rare, illuminating mo- 
ments when the intelligence flung 
from it time and space, to rise naked 
through eternity and read the facts of 
life from the open book of chance. 
That this was such a moment he had 
no doubt ; and when he turned inland 
and sped across the snow-covered tun- 
dra he was not startled because the 
shadow took upon it greater definite- 
ness and drew in closer. Oppressed 
with his own importance, he halted 
in the midst of the white waste and 
whirled about. His right hand slipped 
from its mitten, and a revolver, at. 
level, glistened in the pale light of the 
stars. . 

‘‘Don’t shoot. I haven’t a gun.” 

The shadow had assumed tangible 
shape, and at the sound of its human 
voice a trepidation affected Fortune 
La Pearle’s knees, and his stomach 
was stricken with the qualms of sudden 
relief. 

Perhaps things fell out differently 
because Uri Bram had no gun that 
night when he sat on the hard benches 
of the El Dorado and saw murder 
done. To that fact also might be 
attributed the trip on the Long Trail 
which he took subsequently with a 
most unlikely comrade. Be it as 
it may. he repeated a second time, 
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‘Don't shoot. ] 
haven't a gun?” 

“Then what the flaming hell did 
you take after me for?”’ demanded the 
gambler, lowering his revolver. 

Un Bram shrugged his shoulders. 


Can't you see 


“It don’t matter much, anyhow. 1 
want you to come with me.” 

“Where?” 

‘To my shack, over on the edge of 
the camp.” 

Fortune La _ Pearle drove _ the 


heel of his moccasin into the snow 
and attested by his various deities to 
the madness of Uri Bram. ‘‘ Who 
are you,” he perorated, ‘‘ and what am 
I, that I should put my neck into the 
rope at your bidding ?”’ 

‘Y am Uni Bram,” the other said 
simply, ‘Cand my shack is over there 
on the edge of camp. I don’t know 
who you are, but you’ve thrust the soul 
from a living man’s body—there’s the 
biood red on your sleeve—and, like a 
second Cain, the hand ofall mankind is 
against you, and there is no place you 
may lay your head. Now, I have a 
shack—"’ 

‘For the love of your mother, hold 
your say, man,” interrupted Fortune 
La Pearle, ‘‘or I’ll make you a second 
Abel for the joy of it. So help me, I 
will! With a thousand men to lay me 
by the heels, looking high and low, 
what do I want with your shack? I 
want to get out of here—away! away! 
away! Cursed swine! I’ve half a 
mind to go back and run amuck, and 
settle for a few of them, the pigs! One 
gorgeous, glorious fight, and end the 
whole damn_ business! It’s a_ skin 
cae that’s what life is, and I’m sick 
fait!" 

He stopped, appalled, crushed by 
his great desolation, and Uri Bram 
seized the moment. He was not given 
to speech, this man, and that which 
followed was the longest in his life, save 
one long afterward in another place. 

‘“That’s why I told you about my 
shack. I can stow you there so they’ll 
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never find you, and I’ve got grub in 
plenty. Elsewise you can’t get away. 
No dogs, no nothing, the sea closed, 
St. Michael the nearest post, runners 
to carry the news before you, the same 
over the portage to Anvik — not a 
chance in the world for you! Now 
wait with me till it blows over. They'll 
forget all about you in a month or less, 
what of stampeding to York and what 
not, and you can hit the trail under 
their noses and they won’t bother. 
I’ve got my own ideas of justice. 
When I ran after you, out of the [1 
Dorado and along the beach, it wasn’t 
to catch you or give you up. My ideas 
are mv own, and that’s not one of them.” 

He ceased as the murderer drew 
a prayer-book from his pocket. With 
the aurora borealis glimmering yellow 
in the north-east, heads bared to the 
frost and naked hands grasping the 
sacred book, Fortune La Pearle swore 
him to the words he had spoken—an 
oath which Uri Bram never intended 
breaking, and never broke. 

At the door of the shack the gambler 
hesitated for an instant, marvelling at 
the strangeness of this man who had 
befriended him, and doubting. But by 
the candlelight he found the cabin com- 
fortable and without occupants, and he 
was quickly rolling a cigarette while 
the other man made coffee. His 
muscles relaxed in the warmth and he 
lay back with half-assumed indolenee, 
intently studying Uri’s face through the 
curling wisps of smoke. It was a 
powerful face, but its strength was of 
that peculiar sort which stands girt in 
and unrelated. The seams were deep- 
graven, more like scars, while the 
stern features were in no way softened 
by hints of sympathy or humour. 
Under prominent bushy brows the 
eyes shone cold and grey. The 
cheekbones, high and forbidding, were 
undermined by deep hollows. The 
chin and jaw displayed a steadiness of 
purpose which the narrow forehead 
advertised as single, and, if needs be, 
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pitiless. Everything was harsh, the 
nose, the lips, the voice, the lines about 
the mouth. It was the face of one who 
communed much with himself, unused 
to seeking counsel from the world; the 
face of one who wrestled oft of nights 
with angels, and rose to face the day 
with shut lips that no man might know. 
He was narrow but deep; and Fortune, 
his own humanity broad and shallow, 
could make nothing of him. Did Uri 
sing when merry and sigh when sad, 
he could have understood; but as it 
was, the cryptic features were unde- 
cipherable; he could not measure the 
soul they concealed. 

“Lend a hand, Mister Man,” Uri 
ordered when the cups’ had _ been 
emptied. ‘“ We’ve got to fix up for 
visitors.” 

Fortune purred his name for the 
other’s benefit, and assisted understand- 
ingly. The bunk was built against a 
side and end of the cabin. It was a 
rude affair, the bottom being: composed 
of drift-wood logs overlaid with moss. 
At the foot the rough ends of these 
timbers projected in an uneven row. 
From the side next the wall Uri ripped 
back the moss and removed three of the 
logs. The jagged ends he sawed off and 
replaced so that the projecting row re- 
mained unbroken. Fortune carried in 
sacks of flour from the cache and piled 
them on the floor beneath the aperture. 
On these Uri laid a pair of long sea- 
bags, and over all spread several thick- 
nesses of moss and blankets. Upon 
this Fortune could lie, with the sleeping 
furs stretching over him from one side 
of the bunk to the other, and all men 
could look upon it and declare it empty. 

In the weeks which followed, several 
domiciliary visits were paid, not a shack 
or tent in Nome escaping, but Fortune 
lay in his cranny undisturbed. In fact, 
little attention was given to Uri Bram’s 
cabin; for it was the last place under 
the sun to expect to find ihe murderer 
of John Randolph. Except during 
such interruptions, Fortune lolled about 
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the cabin, playing long games of solli- 
taire and smoking endless cigarettes. 
Though his volatile nature loved 
geniality and play of words and laugh- 
ter, he quickly accommodated himself 
to Uri’staciturnity. Beyond the actions 
and plans of his pursuers, the state of 
the trails, and the price of dogs, they 
never talked; and these things were only 
discussed at rare intervals and briefly. 
But Fortune fell to working out a 
system, and hour after hour, and day 
after day, he shuffled and dealt, shuffled 
and dealt, noted the combinatiors of the 
cards in long columns, and shuffled and 
dealt again. Toward the end even this 
absorption failed him, and, head bowed 
upon the table, he visioned the lively 
all-night houses of Nome, where the 
game-keepers and lookouts worked in 
shifts and the clattering roulette ball 
never slept. At such time, his lonelli- 
ness and bankruptcy stunned him till he 
sat for hours in the same unblinking, 
unchanging position. At other times, 
his long-pent bitterness found voice in 
passionate outbursts ; for he had rubbed 
the world the wrong way and did not 
like the feel of it. . 

‘“‘ Life’s a skin-game,” he was fond of 
repeating, and on this one note he rang 
the changes. ‘“‘I never had half a 
chance,’ hecomplained. ‘‘I wasdoomed 
from my birth and flim-flammed with my 
mother’s milk. The dice were loaded 
when she tossed the box, and I was 
born to prove the loss. But that was 
no reason she should blame me for it, 
and look on meas a failure; but she 
did—ay, she did. Why didn’t she give 
me a show? Why didn’t the world ? 
Why did I go broke in Seattle? Why 
did I take the steerage, and live like a 
hog at Nome? Why did I go to the 
El Dorado? I was heading for Big 
Pete’s and only went for matches. Why 
didn’t I have matches? Why did I 
want to smoke? Don’t you see? All 
worked out, every bit of it, all parts 
fitting snug. Before I was born, like 
as not. I’ll lay the gold I never hope 
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to get on it, before I was born. That’s 
why! That’s why John Randolph 
passed the word and his checks in at 
thesame time. Damnhim! It served 
him well right! Why didn’t he keep 
his tongue between his teeth and give 
meachance? He knew I was next to 
broke. Why didn’t I hold my hand? 
Oh, why? Why? Why?” 

And Fortune la Pearle would roll 
upon the floor, vainly interrogating 
the scheme of things. At such out- 
breaks Uri said no word, gave no 
sign, save that his grey eyes seemed to 
turn dull and muddy, as though from 
lack of interest. There was nothing in 
common between these two men, and 
this fact Fortune grasped sufficiently to 
wonder sometimes why Uri had stood 
by him. 

But the time of waiting came to an 
end. Evena community's blood lust 
cannot stand before its gold lust. The 
murder of John Randolph had already 
passed into the annals of the camp, and 
there it rested. Had the murderer 
appeared, the men of Nome would 
certainly have stopped stampeding long 
enough to see justice done, whereas the 
whereabouts of Fortune La Pearle was 
no longer an insistent problem. There 
was gold in the creek beds and ruby 
beaches, and when the sea opened, the 
men with healthy sacks would sail away 
to where the good things of life were 
sold absurdly cheap. . | 

So, one night, Fortune helped Uri 
Bram harness the dogs and lash the 
sled, and the twain took the winter 
trail south on the ice. But it was not 
all south; for they left the sea east from 
St. Michael’s, crossed the divide, and 
Struck. the Yukon at Anvik, many 
hundred miles from its mouth. Then 
on, into the north-east, past Koyokuk, 
Tanana, and Minook, till they rounded 
the Great Curve at Fort Yukon. crossed 
and recrossed the Arctic Circle, and 
headed south through the Flats. It 
waS a weary journey, and Fortune 
would have wondered why the man 
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went with him, had not Uri told him 


that he owned claims and had men 
working at Eagle. Eagle lay on the 
edge of the line; a few miles farther on 
the British flag waved over the barracks 
at Fort Cudahy. Then came Dawson, 
Pelly, the Five Fingers, Windy Arm, 
Caribou Crossing, Linderman, the 
Chilcoot and Dyea. 

On the morning after passing Eagle 
they rose early. This was their last 
camp, and they were now to part. 
Fortune’s heart was light. There was 
a promise of spring in the land, and the 
days were growing longer. The way 
was passing into Canadian territory. 
Liberty was at hand, the sun was 
returning, and each day saw him 
nearer to the Great Outside. The 
world was big, and he could once again 
paint his future in royal red. He 
whistled about the breakfast and 
hummed snatches of light song while 
Uri put the dogs in harness and packed 
up. But when all was ready, Fortune’s 
feet itching to be off, Uri pulled an un- 
used back-log to the fire and sat down. 

“Ever hear of the Dead Horse 
Trail ?”’ 

He glanced up meditatively and 
Fortune shook his head, inwardly 
chafing at the delay. 

‘‘Sometimes there are meetings 
under circumstances which make men re- 
member,” Uri continued, speaking in a 
low voice and very slowly, “and I met 
a man under such circumstances on 
the Dead Horse Trail. Freighting an 
outfit over the White Pass in ’97 broke 
many a man’s heart, for there was a 
world of reason when they gave that 
trail its name. The horses died like 
mosquitoes in the first frost, and from 
Skaguay to Bennett they rotted in 
heaps. They died at the Rocks, they 


" were poisoned at the Summit, and they 


starved at the Lakes; they fell off the 
trail, what there was of it, or they went 
through it; in the river they drowned 
under their loads, or were smashed to 
pieces against the boulders; they 
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snapped their legs in the crevices and 
broke their backs falling backwards 
with their packs; in the sloughs they 
sank from sight or smothered in ‘the 
slime, and they were disembowelled 
in the bogs where the corduroy logs 
turned end up in the mud: men shot 
them, worked them to death, and when 
they were gone, went back to the beach 
and bought more. Some did not 
bother to shoot them—stripping the 
saddles off and the shoes and leaving 
them where they fell. Their hearts 
turned to stone—those which did not 
break—and they became beasts, the 
men on Dead Horse Trail. 

“It was there I met a man with the 
heart of a Christ and the patience. 
And he was honest. When he rested 
at midday he took the packs from the 
horses, so that they, too, might rest. 
He paid fifty dollars a hundred-weight 
for their fodder, and more. He used 
his own bed to blanket their backs 
when they rubbed raw. Other men let 
the saddles eat holes the size of water- 
buckets. Other men, when the shoes 
gave out, let them wear their hoofs 
down to the bleeding stumps. He 
spent his last dollar for horseshoe nails. 
I know this because we slept in the one 
bed and ate from the one pot, and 
became blood brothers where men lost 
their grip of things and died blasphem- 
ing God. He was never too tired to 
ease a Strap or tighten a cinch, and often 
there were tears in his eyes when he 


looked on all that waste of misery. Ata 


passage in the rocks, where the brutes 
upreared hindlegged and stretched their 
forelegs upward like cats to clear the 
wall, the way was piled with carcasses 
where they had toppled back. And 
here he stood, in the stench of hell, 
with a cheery word and a hand on the 
rump at the right time, till the string 
passed by. And when one bogged he 
blocked the trail till it was clear again ; 
nor did the man live who crowded him 
at such a time. 

‘At the end of a trail a man who 


had killed fifty horses wanted to buy, 
but we looked at him and at our own— 
mountain cayuses from Eastern Oregon. 
Five thousand he offered, and we were 
broke, but we remembered the potson 
grass of the Summit and the passage in 
the Rocks, and the man who was my 
brother spoke no word, but divided the 
cayuses into two bunches—his in the 
one and mine in the other—and he 
looked at me and we understood each 
other. So he drove mine to the one 
side and I drove his to the other, and 
we took with us our rifles and shot them 
to the last one, while the man who had . 
killed fifty horses cursed us till his 
throat cracked. But that man, with 
whom I welded blood-brothership on 
the Dead Horse Trail—”’ 

‘‘Why,that man was John Randolph,” 
Fortune, sneering the while, completed 
the climax for him. 

Uri nodded and said, ‘‘I am glad you 
understand.”’ 

“Tam ready,” Fortune answered, 
the old weary bitterness strong in 
his face again. ‘‘Go ahead. but 
hurry.” 

Uri Bram rose to his feet. 

‘““T have had faith in God all the 
days of my life. I believe He loves 
justice. I believe He is looking down 
upon us now, choosing between us. I 
believe He waits to work His will 
through my own right arm. And such 
is my belief, that we will take equal 
chance and let Him speak His own 
judgment.” 

Fortune’s heart leaped at the words. 
He did not know much concerning 
Uri’s God, but he believed in Chance, 
and Chance had been coming his way 
ever since the night he ran down the 
beach and across the snow. ‘But 
there is only one gun,” he objected. 

“We will fire turn about,” Uri 
replied, at the same time throwing out 
the cylinder of the other man’s Colt 
and examining it. 

One . 


3 


‘And the cards to decide! 
hand of seven up!” 
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l‘ortune’s blood was warming to the 
game, and he drew the pack from his 
pocket as Uri nodded. Surely Chance 
would not desert him now! He 
thought of the returning sun as he cut 
for deal, and he thrilled when he found 
the deal was his. He shuffled and 
dealt, and Uri cut him the Jack of 
Spades. They laid down their hands. 
Uri's was bare of trumps, while he 
held ace, deuce. The outside scemed 
very near to him as they stepped off 
the fifty paces. 

“ If God withholds His hand and you 
drop me, the dogs and outfit are yours. 
You'll find a bill of sale, already made 
out. 1m my pocket,’’ Uri explained. 
facing the path of the bullet, straight 
and broad-breasted. 

Fortune shook a vision of the sun 
shining on the ocean from his eyes and 
took aim). He was very careful. Twice 
he lowered as the spring breeze shook 
the pines. But the third time he 
dropped on one knee, gripped the 
revolver steadily in both hands, and 
fred. Uri whirled half about, threw 
up his arms, swayed wildly for a 
moment, and sank intothe snow. But 
‘Fortune knew he had fired too far to 
one side, else the man would not have 
whirled. 

When Uri, mastering the flesh and 
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struggling to his feet, beckoned for the 
weapon, Fortune was minded to fire 
‘again. But he thrust the idea from 
him. Chance had been very good to 
him already, he felt, and if he tricked 
now he would have to pay for it 
atterward. No, he would play fair. 
Besides Uri was hard hit and could not 
possibly hold the heavy Colt long 
enough to draw a bead. 

© “And where is your God now?" he 
taunted, as he gave the wounded man 
the revolver. 

And Uri answered : 
yet spoken. Prepare that 
speak.” | 

Fortune faced him, but twisted his 
chest sideways in order to present less 
surface. Uri tottered about drunkenly, 
but waited, too, for the moment’s calm 
between the catspaws. The revolver 
was very heavy, and he doubted, like 
Fortune, because of its weight. But 
he held it, arm extended, above his head, 
and then let it slowly drop forward and 
down. At the instant Fortune's left 
breast and the sight flashed into line 
with his eye, he pulled the trigger. 
l‘ortune did not whirl, but gay San 
l‘rancisco dimmed and faded, and as 
the sun-bright snow turned black and 
blacker, he breathed his last maledic- 
tion on the chance he had misplaved. 


‘God has not 
He may 
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Balsa a at Drury Lane, with 
Dan Leno and Herbert Camp- 

bell. This tells the story. The 
production being at Old Drury under 
the banner of Arthur Collins guarantees 
magnificence and splendour, while the 
names of the immortal Leno and 
Campbell promise the fun, even if 
there were no ‘book of the words.” 
The story of ‘‘ Bluebeard” 1s followed 
closely enough to be recognised by the 
youngsters, and the spectacle of the 
decapitated six wives ofthe terrible ogre 
is so realistic as to give them night- 
mare for a week. There are elabora- 
tions, additions, and subtractions to 
please the older people; but the scenic 
effects must be seen to be appreciated. 
The dazzling brilliancy, combined with 
the tension of trying to see everything, 
positively gives one a headache, which, 
however, can be quickly dispelled by a 
cup of coffee served in the pretty 
saloon. And then, like a well-known 
boy of old, you cry for more; and 
the affable management, ever eager 
to please, gives you more and more. 


Whatever your childish dreams of fairy- ° 


land might have been, you will find 
them portrayed at Old Drury’s panto- 
mime this year. 
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Players ~~>- 
and Playlime 


It would take a volume to do justice 
te everything done. You must go and 
see for yourself. You are sure to get 
excellent value for your money; and 
one look over that great playhouse, 
crowded from ceiling to the floor—a 
throbbing mass of thrilled humanity—is 
the greatest testimonial to the well- 
directed efforts of Arthur Collins and 
his able associates. 


FROCKS AND FRILLS.—No title 
could better describe what is offered to 
the visitors to the Haymarket Theatre 
than this one. If the playgoer expects 
to be treated to a very serious drama 
in ‘‘Frocks and Frills,” then he de- 
serves to be disappointed. The dialogue 
is bright and amusing; the conver- 
sation is carried on to the accompani- 
ment of the musical rustle of frou-frou. 
It is a moving panorama of beautiful 
gowns, a veritable triumph in the dress- 
makers’ art ; it must be most gratifying 
tothese costumers that someof the pret- 
tiest and most graceful among our stage 
favourites have been selected to act as 
models for the exhibition of their 
wonderful creations of velvet and silk 
and lace. 

From this description one would 
imagine that ‘Frocks and Frills”’ is 
essentially an attraction for the feminine 
side of the house. Not so! For on 
the stage the men are deeply interested 
in the discussion of frocks that are 
‘‘dreams’’ and bonnets that are 
‘‘pictures.’” To breathe this atmos- 
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phere is contagious, and even the most 
indifferent onlooker must in a very 
short time be roused to some degree of 
enthusiasm. The play is built upon 
the story of a young woman, poor but 
aristocratic, whose ‘‘blue_ blood ” 
relatives have tired of depleting their 
exchequer to the extent of £20 annually 
on her behalf ; and so when they find 
their heir in love with this dependent, 
and apparently his affection recipro- 
cated, they turn a fierce tirade on 
poor Olive, who in desperation leaves 
the house, and goes. into trade as 
the designer of the much-discussed 
frocks. 

Miss Grace Lane, as the designer, 
has a pretty part, with decided limita- 
tions; she walks and talks through it 
prettily enough, and this leaves nothing 
further to be said. 

Miss Ellis Jeffries and Miss Lottie 
Venne look charming in some charming 
gowns, and chatter about them ani- 
matedly. 

Mrs. Charles Calvert, as the grande 
dame, whose head is elevated in the air 
at the mere mention of trade, succumbs 
ultimately to its capabilities, when the 
business money pays her grandson’s 
debts’and saves the honoured name. 

Mr. Cyril Maude, hesitant in speech, 
but generous of pocket and kind of 
heart, is especially good. 

Mr. Eric Lewis, as an enterprising— 
one might almost say unscrupulous— 


company - director, is _ particularly 
amusing. | 
Altogether ‘‘ Frocks and Frills” 


from its very lightness, will prove a 
tremendous draw. One can go and be 
amused and let the mind relax. 


THE TWIN SISTER at the Duke of 
York’s.—The fifteenth century in Italy 
wasa wonder fully picturesque period,and 
Mr. W. Hann in his one scene for this 
play, showing the loggia of a villa, has 
put before us a thing of beauty, ‘which 
is enhanced by the gorgeous costumes 
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of Byam Shaw. What a feast of 
colour to delight the eye! What a 
lavish display of richness and splen- 
dour! MHad this outlay of money and 
of taste been expended upon a play 
more worthy of it the result would have 
been dazzling indeed. The theme is a 
good one. The heroine has ceased to 
be her husband’s companion and 
become his too devoted wife, with the 
inevitable result that the husband no 
longer finds in her the charm and 
attraction which had-won him.  Real- 
ising this, the wife makes a tremendous 
effort to regain his love; and, to this 
end, pays him a visit in the guise of 
her twin sister, whom rumour states to 
be so like her that the two cannot be 
distinguished apart. %Impersonated 
thus she reverts to all the winsome 
grace of her old self, and the success of 
her scheme is complete. Here is the 
keystone of domestic felicity, and it 
would be well for discontented wearers 
of the yoke to digest it thoroughly. 

There is not, however, variety enough 
in the play. It is like attempting to 
get wondrous music from an instrument 
with one string—it becomes dull and 
monotonous. 

Mr. H. B. Irving, the Italian hus- 
band, eager for congenial companion- 
ship, who fails to find his wife’s inoods 
responsive to his own, acts with a 
fervour that is especially commendable, 
and demonstrates that there is con- 
siderable versatility in this young actor 
hitherto lying dormant. 

Mr. E. A. Warburton, as a faithful 
huntsman, and Mr. A. E. George, an 
absent-minded servant, gave bits of 
character exceptionally well drawn. 

Miss Lily Brayton, as the wife, 
hardly drew full valne from the part. 
She has a pleasant, declamatory voice 
best suited for light work, but in heavy 
emotional réles her lack of power Is 
painfully evident. 

The twin sister is worth visiting 
if only to gaze at as a beautiful pic- 
ture. 
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MICE AND MEN, the new play by 
Madeline Lucette Ryley, produced by 
Mr. Forbes-Robertson at the Lyric 
Theatre on the evening of the 27th of 
January, is a dainty comedy, and well 
deserved the enthusiastic reception 
accorded to it. 

_ Mr. Forbes-Robertson, who repre- 

sentsa scientist and philosopher ofrather 
advanced years, conceives the idea that 
it would be a wise experiment to secure 
a young, promising girl from the found- 
ling asylum, and, taking the crude 
material, mould it to his liking and 
ultimately make the young girl his life 
partner. 

Miss Gertrude Elliott, as the selected 
foundling, gives an amusing, then a 
dainty, charming, and refreshing per- 
formance. She has a_ wonderfully 
fascinating personality, and not for a 
nioment does she lose the interest of her 
audience. Devoted to her benefactor, 
she does her best to win his approval, 
never realising the object of his kind- 
ness to her. He, onthe other hand, 
falls in love with the delightful Peggy, 
for this is the name he has given her, 
but her heart has been won by her 
guardian’s nephew, a dashing young 
British officer, a character played by 
Mr. Ben Webster, and endowed by him 
with fire and passion and delicious love- 
making. 

Your interest in the comedy ts held 
by much the same attraction as rivets 
the eyes of the gambler upon the dice 
—the result is never sure—the uncer- 
tainty fascinates; the luck wavers, 
passing from side to side, until the last 
throw has been made and the game is 
done. Pretty Peggy is the stake, and 
the first throw is in favour of the old 
suardian ; then comes the turn of the 
young officer. The third try restores 
the lead to the old man, and so the 
game goes on, until, after you have 
been sufficiently nonplussed, the author 
kindly and considerately gives the 
voung people to each other, and the 
philosopher and scientist, realising that 


his experiment has failed, turns for 
comfort and solace to his books and 
charts, and leaves the lovers, like those 
in the fairy tales, presumably to live 
happy ever after. 

Mr. and Mrs. Forbes-Robertson 
should have no difficulty in keeping 
the Lyric Theatre well filled during 
their all too short season. 


PILKERTON’S PEERAGE, Mr. 
Anthony Hope’s new play at the 
Garrick Theatre, is disappointing. The 
first two acts give excellent promise; 
the bright dialogue, with its under- 
current of sarcasm, is particularly 
telling. To be taken into the office of 
the Prime Minister of the greatest 
kingdom and to be shown how “‘lobby- 
ing’ is done, and what a simple matter 
it is, with a little diplomacy and deter- 
mination—and a substantial banking 
account—to secure the prefix lord or 
earl, etc., for your name, 1s diverting. 
But Mr. Hope makes the mistake of 
giving us this and nothing else. Stay, 
there is a love story—or rather some 
love stories—woven into this play, but, 
by the time this strain is introduced, 
the audience have been coaxed into a 
playful, satirical mood and will not 
take the love-making seriously. 

Miss Eva Moore makes a sprightly 
young widow, while the gowns worn by 
her and by Mrs. Maesmore Morris are 
ravishing in their elegant simplicity. 

Mr. Jerrold Robertshaw, to whom is 
entrusted the part of ‘‘ Pilkerton,” the 
cold, determined man of business, with 
millions and an ambition for the peerage, 
isunconvincing. Mr. Edmund Maurice 
and Mr. Sam Southern, as the Prime 
Minister and a nerveless, insipid Par- 
liamentarian, play capitally the small 
parts assigned to them; while much of 
the amusement of the evening is sup- 
plied by Mr. H. V. Esmond, an assist- 
ant in the office of the Prime Minister, 
who talks much and works little, but 
successfully “ works”’ his chief for the 
coveted C.B. C. A.M. 
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Capturing a Confederate Mail 
By Ray Stannard Baker 


HIS is the true story of one of the 
daring expeditions that fell to 
the lot of the Federal Secret 

Service Bureau during the Civil War. 
The facts were obtained from my father, 
Major J. S. Baker, who was one of the 
three men _ detailed to capture the 
stage-coach. I have tried, as far as 
possible, to let him tell the story in his 
own words. By a fortunate chance, 
Mrs. J. H. Sherman has preserved the 
actual parole issued by Lieutenant 
Osborne on the day of the raid and 
signed by Sherman with his left hand. 
She still has it in her possession. 
Traill, who was the third member of 
the party, never told the story so far as 
I know; he was always ashamed of 
having lost his horse. 


In the month of February, 1863, 
it came to the notice of the War 


Department that a secret Confederate 
stage service was in operation between 
Baltimore and Richmond; and at the 
time the route was first traced by the 
agents of the Department, the managers 
of the enterprise were grown so bold 
that they had ceased to limit their 
business to passengers and mail, and 
the boot of every stage was piled with 
trunks and boxes filled with contraband 
goods. The profits of this traffic were 


in direct proportion to its hazards; 


and any trader who was shrewd and 
daring enough to slip through the 
Union lines with quinine, morphine, 


percussion caps, or other light muni- 


tions of war, was sure of selling his 


stock to the Confederate government 
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at an enormous advance. 

Secretary Stanton turned the infor- 
mation of his scouts over to General 
L. C. Baker, of the National Secret 
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Service Bureau, with his instructions 
scrawled in blue actoss the face of the 
document : 

‘‘See if you can get hold of some of 
this mail or break up the business.” 

We knew that it would be impossible 
to intercept the blockade-runners in 
Maryland, where they were always 
under the protecting guardianship of 
their friends, concealed in attics and 
hay-stacks, with a hundred secret 
sentinels to whisper the approach of 
every searching party. It might seem 
easy to have sent out a raiding party 
in Virginia to take the stages. But 
the Federal lines at that time reached 
only as far as Dranesville, and the 
country beyond was given over to the 
ravages of guerrilla bands, which made 
the protection of the stage routes an 
important part of their duties. And if 
armed force could not insure the safety 
of the mail-carriers, there were in- 
numerable opportunities in the moun- 
tain ravines and among the friendly 
Virginia planters for effectual conceal- 
ment. Indeed, it would have been 
quite as appropriate to stalk a red deer 
with a cavalry company as to senda 
regular military detachment to capture 
a smuggler in Virginia. 

General Baker hit upon a plan that 
was as simple as it was audacious. He 
detailed three of his men—Sherman, 
Traill, and me—and instructed us to 
push out boldly beyond our lines and 
strike the stage route somewhere well 
up in the mountains near Leesburg. 
Leesburg was then the head-quarters of 
a considerable body of Confederate 
cavalry and a base of military opera- 
tions for northern Virginia. There 
being only three of us, the General 
thought we could creep up to the 
enemy’s lines, or even beyond them, 
without attracting any attention. We 
might then wait at some obscure sta- 
tion on the mail route, and at the 
appearance of the stage, quietly capture 
it, search the passengers, destroy any 
contraband goods that might be in the 


stage boot, and ride back to Washing- 
ton with the Confederate mails stowed 
safely away in our saddle-bags. The 
very boldness and swiftness of the 
movement would warrant its success. 
The General told us not to try to bring 
in any prisoners, but impressed upon 
us the necessity of getting the mails. 

Traill was a Virginian born, and 
Sherman was a plucky Yankee who 
had gone to Virginia some time before 
the war as overseer for General Roger 
Jones, of Fairfax County. Their ac- 
quaintance with eastern Virginia and 
its people admirably fitted them for 
such an expedition. I was thrown in 
to make measure, and it was my cue to 
keep well in the background until I was 
needed. Traill’s soft southern drawl 
would clear the way for all of us. 

We left Washington on the evening 
of February 9, 1863. We were clad in 
citizen’s clothes of nondescript grey, 
and each of us had a heavy ammunition 
belt buckled well up under his coat. 
Sherman and I each took a Colt’s re- 
volver, and Traill, who was always fear- 
ful of being underarmed, took two. 
There was nothing to distinguish us 
from ordinary citizens travelling in the 
common highway, with the exception 
of our secret service badges, which gave 
us almost unlimited privileges in pass- 
ing through our lines and in getting 
such assistance as we might need from 
the soldiery. 

As far as Dranesville we kept the 
pike, but when we left the Federal 
lines we slipped off into a by-path that 
cut through a dense thicket of hog- 
pines. We rode silently, in single file, 
and paused often to listen; we had no 
desire to fall in with Mosby’s men. In 
this way we passed well to the south of 
Leesburg, and climbed the foot-hills of 
the Blue Ridge. Morning found us in 
a little settlement at the forking of 
the road. It was a mere three- 
corners, with a post-office, a blacksmith 
shop, and two or three dilapidated 
houses. It was called Laskey’s, as I 
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“Sherman and I covered the passengers inside the stage, including the red-faced man with the rifle.” 


remember it, after the man who kept 
the post-office. Laskey’s place was a 
little one-story, unpainted building, 
with a sagging porch jutting out over 
the road. It was set fairly on the 
mountain slope, and the land behind it 
dropped away abruptly into a deep 
ravine, with densely - wooded sides. 
Laskey kept the post-office in a box- 
like front room, and he and his family 
lived in the rear. | 


We tied our horses at a hitching-bar 


near the store, where we could reach 
them easily in case of need. Traill 
walked into the building, and inquired 
when the stage would bealong. Laskey 





was quite taken off his guard. ‘‘ Directly, 
I reckon,” he said. 

Traill sat down on a nail-keg and 
lighted his pipe, and we fell to talking. 
For a time Laskey was restless and 
evidently suspicious, but Traill’s drawl 
and Sherman’s evident familiarity with 
the Loudoun County names thawed 
him out, and he was soon talking freely. 
He thought we would be perfectly safe 
in mailing our letters to  Rich- 
mond, and he explained much .at 
length how careful the driver was to 
store the mail in a hidden box under 
the seat. He also had a good deal to 
say about the valour of the blockade- 
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runners, 
armed. 

About the middle of the forenoon 
Laskey reckoned that he heard the 
stage coming. Traill knocked the 
ashes out of his pipe, and I hitched my 
elbows to feel the friendly crook of my 
revolver butt beneath my coat. We 
followed Laskey out into his little 
porch. The stage was already half- 
way down the sandy hill, the horses 
bowling along at a rocking gallop, with 
the driver perched stiffly up behind. 

Traill pushed the lank postmaster 
well to the tront, and kept him much in 
friendly evidence. When the stage 
stopped, the driver came down from 
wheel to hub and stretched his legs. 
Several travel-worn passengers, one a 
woman, looked out suspiciously from 
the interior of the stage. One power- 
ful, red-faced man carried a handsome 
rifle, and seemed uncertain just what to 
do with it. The boot behind was piled 
high with baggage. 

‘* Any mail ?” asked the driver. 

Traill stepped up. ‘‘ We would like 
to have you stay here for a few 
minutes,” he said; “‘ we are going to 
examine your baggage.” 

The driver’s jaw dropped. ‘Who 
are you?” he demanded angrily, 
reaching into the pocket of his over- 
coat. 

Traill’s revolver flashed up and 
clicked, and I remember with what 
ludicrous alacrity the driver’s hands 
went up. Sherman and I covered the 
passengers inside the stage, including 
the red-faced man with the rifle, who 
was in a chill of fright. 

‘You are prisoners,” Sherman said 
to them, “and if you keep quiet, there 
will not be any shooting.” 

We drove them like a flock of sheep 
into the post-office, and I stood at the 
doorway and kept guard. Traill sprung 
up the side of the stage, tore away the 
coverings of the driver’s seat, and 
threw down three pouches of mail 
about the size of fat saddle-bags. 


and how well they were 
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Sherman cut the straps that supported 
the boot, and sent the trunks and boxes 
tumbling into the sand. Then he found 
an axe near Laskey’s chopping-log, and 
cracked off the tops of them one by 
one. Having laid bare the baggage, 
Sherman and Traill both began to 
throw it out... The upper part of most 
of the trunks was filled with clothing. 
Below this there was a varied assort- 
ment of contraband goods. They took 
out package after package of medicine 
—morphine and quinine principally— 
and burst them open in the sand. The 
bottles they cracked on the edges of 
the trunks. They also found several 
boxes of percussion caps, and a quantity 
of fine silk for hospital use. 

We were all watching the swift 
destruction of the goods, and Traill 
had his head deep in one of the trunks, 
when of a sudden there came the biting 
‘pit, pit’ of revolvers. A bullet drove 
into the door at my side, and sent the 
splinters stinging into my face. A 
company of cavalry had shot from 
among the pines up the hill and was 
now racing straight down upon us, 
firing furiously. I remember how the 
revolvers blazed when the riders rose 
in their saddles to take aim. 

Sherman and Traill pitched through 
the door, carrying me with them. 
Inside of the little store the stage pas- 
sengers were scrambling under the 
counters and behind boxes, to protect 
themselves from the bullets. The 
woman was wailing her terror. 

For a moment we paused undecided ; 
capture seemed imminent, and we 
knew that our secret service badges, if 
found upon us, were as good as a 
sentence of death. Just then we caught 
a glimpse of the stage driver. He was 
edging towards the door, evidently 
intending to escape. ‘Get out of 
here,’’ Sherman shouted, ‘‘and take 
your passengers with you! Get out!” 
' At the appearance of the driver 
waving his arms the firing ceased 
abruptly. The passengers ran after 
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him, wild with terror, and tumbled into 
the stage. Just once the driver looked 
behind into Sherman’s revolver muzzle, 
and then he put the gad to his horses, 
and the crazy old stage went rattling 
down the hill, swaying from side to 
side like a ship on a choppy sea. 
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He held his sabre aloft, and a white handkerchief fluttered at 


its point.’ 


All this had happened within the 
space of a long breath. The cavalry- 
men, evidently much astonished by our 
amazing manoeuvres, had slowed up, 
and were advancing more cautiously. 

“What shall we do?” I asked. 

‘ Barricade the door,” said Traill. 
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Sherman. 

He stepped boldly across the porch, 
with his revolver in his hand, and seized 
the three mail bags, which had been 
left quite forgotten where Traill had 
dropped them. Then he turned and 
darted back, but before he could reach 
the doorway the cavalrymen opened 
fire. The bullets threw up little wisps 
of sand around him, and cut a groove 
along the porch; but Sherman came in 
without a scratch. ‘‘ We've got what 

we came for,” he said. 

By this time the cavalry- 
men were at the door. Sher- 

man had just time to whirl 
around and raise his revolver. 
One of the Confederates who 
was well in advance threw him- 
self from his horse, and shouted: 
“* Here, you surrender! ” 

Sherman fired. We saw the 
cavalryman give in at the 
knees and go down in a heap. 
His horse plunged and reared 
at the end of the bridle rein. 
The poor fellow clung desper- 
ately, and finally managed to 
drag himself up and mount. 
His horse turned and galloped 
madly up the hill, the rider 
swaying dizzily and clinging to 
the pommel like a drunken 
man. An instant later the 
whole troop was well out of 
pistol range. Traill and I 
kept blazing away at them un- 
til our revolvers were empty. 

“Well,” observed Traill, 
“we're all here.” 

‘And we're likely to stay,” 
said Sherman, pointing down 
the road. 

At the very first volley our horses had 
pulled loose from the rotten old tie-rail. 
They ran some distance down the hill 
after the stage, and we now saw two 
of the cavalrymen gathering them in, 
with our blankets, ponchos, and rations. 
We were caught like rats in a trap. 


wait a minute,” answered 
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We might be attacked again at any 
moment, and we made ready to receive 
the enemy by piling barrels and boxes 
against the windows of our citadel, and 
barricading the front and rear doors, 


so that they would open only wide. 


enough to admit of the passage of a 
pistol arm. Then we unslung our 
ammunition belts, and laid them out 
where they could easily be reached. I 
remember with what unction Traill 
blew down the barrels of his revolvers, 
and with what nicety he fitted on the 
caps. 

All this time Laskey had been hover- 
ing around us with tears of abject 
misery and terror streaming down his 
sallow face. He assured us that we 
should all be killed and the store 
burned over our heads. ‘‘ You take 
your wife and children, and go down 
cellar, and stay there,” said Traill. 
But the poor fellow was so terrified 
that we had to use the indisputable 
revolver argument before he would 
stir. 

In the meantime the cavalrymen on 
the hill had not been idle. Several of 
them stripped down to charging trim, 
and presently we saw a big sergeant 
give his horse the spur and come down 
-the road at top speed. Another rider 
followed at a distance of ten yards, and 
then another and another. Sherman 
and I sprang to the door, and Traill to 
the window. As the riders reached 
the store, they lay over on the off sides 
of their saddles and blazed at us from 
under their horses’ necks. We were 
awkwardly placed, but we returned 
their fire with spirit—‘‘Gave ’em as 
good as they sent,” Traill said. Inhis 
anxiety to get a better aim Sherman 
kept reaching further out of the door. 
‘“‘Take care, Sherman,” I called to 
him. 

‘‘They can’t hit anything,” he re- 
sponded, firing again. 

But the words were hardly out of his 
mouth when his revolver fell with a 
clatter and his hand dropped limp. 
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From a ragged hole in his wrist the 
blood was spurting. 

‘“¢ Sherman, you're hit,” I said. 

‘“Never mind,” he answered; ‘‘ I 
can shoot just as well with my left 
hand.” 

He stooped, seized his revolver, and 
fired the remaining charges before 
turning. I hastily bound up his wrist 
with a handkerchief, and he went at it 
again as if nothing had happened. 

Quite suddenly we heard a commo- 
tion somewhere behind the building, 
Our barricade of boxes fell with a crash, 
and the back door was driven into 
splinters. Traill and I rushed into the 
little rear room. We understood ina 
flash the meaning of the cavalry show 
in front of the store—it covered a flank 
movement. At that moment we saw 
a big, square-jawed cavalryman drive 
against the broken door: with his 
shoulder. It went down like paper, 
and he stood facing us in the ruins of 
our barricade, with a dozen men in 
grey scrambling after him. At sight 
of us he threw up his revolver and fired. 
I felt the hot breath of the powder in 
my face, and the flash blinded me. An 
instant later Traill and I fired together. 
The cavalryman’s head dropped back, 
his mouth gaped open, and he rolled 
over and over down the steps. Then 
we continued firing until there wasn’t 
a patch of grey in sight. 

In the meantime the battle in front 
was growing fierce. I heard Sherman 
shouting, and turned to see him wave 
his empty revolver. I knew that he 
could not load, and I ran to help him. 
The barricade and the powder smoke 
so darkened the room that in my 
excitement I overturned the caps. 
While I was scrambling on the floor to 
gather them up, there came a rush of 
feet across the porch outside, and the 
flimsy door was burst open. For a 
moment two of the cavalrymen 
struggled with our barricade, while 
several others fired from behind them 
into the room. 
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‘* The Lieutenant came down to the store with his orderly.” 


Sherman seized a heavy stone 
molasses-jug froin a shelf, and hurled 
it full at the stormers. It made a great 
noise, but instead of repulsing the 
attack, only encouraged it. They 
thought we were now out of ammu- 
nition, and they came at us again both 
in front and in the rear. 

But an instant later our revolvers 
were loaded again. Traill fired three 
times in quick succession, and then ran 
to the back door. Sherman and ‘I 
remained in front, and it was the work 
of only a minute to send the cavalry- 
men flying. | 

For a long time after that everything 
was still. The smoke, that had done 
so much in protecting us from the 
bullets of the stormers, cleared away, 
and we reloaded our hot revolvers and 
rebuilt our barricades. We also took 
the precaution of hiding our secret 
service badges in the lining of our 
coats. We dared not throw them away 
for tear we could not get back to 
Washington in case we escaped, and 
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yet we dreaded being captured with 
them in our possession. Traill returned 
to the solace of his pipe, and we dis- 
cussed the situation with some mis- 
givings. 

Presently we heard a commotion in 
the cellar below us. Laskey’s wife and 
children began to scream, and a moment 
later the postmaster himself thrust an. 
ashy face above the trap-door. ‘‘ They’re 
settin’ the store on fire,’’ he said. 

We listened intently. Behind the 
building someone was moving stealthily. 

“They'll burn us all up,” groaned 
Laskey; ‘‘they’re carryin’ straw for 
kindlin’.” 

Some one shouted to us from the 
hill outside, and we saw a single 
cavalryman, a lieutenant, riding down 
toward the store. He held his sabre 
aloft, and a white handkerchief fluttered 
at its point. Sherman answered from 
the window. 

‘What do you want ?” 

“Come out of there 
render.” 


and _sur- 
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“ You've called at the wrong place,” 
answered Sherman. 

“If you don’t, we'll fire the store. 
I came down to give you fair warning. 
We've got the place surrounded, and 
you can’t escape.” 

We made no answer, and the lieu- 
tenant shouted again: “‘ Are you going 
to surrender ?” 

‘‘No,” answered Sherman. 

The lieutenant wheeled and galloped 
back up the hill, and we again heard 
the noises back of the building. 

‘‘They’re goin’ to burn us out, sartin 
sure,” wailed Laskey. 

‘‘ No, they won’t,” said Traill ; ‘you 
go out and tell ’em this is your 
property, and they must stand respon- 
sible if they burn it.” 

‘“‘ Allright, suh,” he answered eagerly. 
“‘Come up, Julia,” calling to his wife. 

“No,” interrupted Traill, ‘‘ you must 
go alone.”’ 

‘But my wife will be burned.” 

‘You tell ’em they mustn’t burn this 
store,’ ordered Traill, fairly pushing 
him from the door. 

He went out, waving his arms and 
shouting that he was innocent. We 
could hear the low grumble of his talk 
with the men at the corner, and then 
everything was still. After a seemingly 


endless wait we saw him running down 


the road, followed by the lieutenant 
and several privates. A hundred yards 
from the store they stopped. Sherman 
stepped out on the porch with his 
revolver in his hand. 

‘You fellows better surrender,”’ 
shouted the lieutenant, this time per- 
suasively: ‘‘we don’t want to burn you 
out. This man’s family is in the store, 
and we have no desire to injure any of 
them. You’ve got three men, and 
we've got two hundred and fifty. 
We’re going to take you sooner or 
later, and the sooner you come out the 

better it will be for you.” 

' Sherman stepped back into the store. 
‘‘T don’t propose to surrender,” he 
said; ‘“ what do you say ? ” 
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‘“‘T don’t,” I said. 

‘“Nor I,’”’ answered Traill. 

“We won't. surrender,” reported 
Sherman from the porch. 

“Then burn!” roared the lieutenant. 

He dug his spurs into his horse, and 
rode back well out of pistol range. 
Then he turned and waved his sabre, — 
evidently signalling to the men back of 
the house. A moment later we heard 
the crackling of the fire, and the smoke 
swept by the window. Laskey, wild 
with terror, rushed down the hill, but 
Sherman refused to let himin. Iran 
to the trap-door, and tried to calm his 
half-frantic wife and children. 

The smoke continued to grow more 
dense, and Traill pulled down part of 
the barricade, so that we could make a 
dash for our lives the moment it 
became necessary. But for some reason 
we saw no flames. If properly set, the 
fire should have enveloped the dry, 
flimsy building in thirty seconds. 
Gradually the smoke disappeared, and 
Traill observed that we had escaped a 
fiery death. 

Later in the war, no doubt, they 
would have burned the building and 
forced us to run like drowned-out 
gophers, but at that time soldiers were 
not schooled in all of the devices of 
military carnage, and when we did not 
offer ourselves up on the altar of our 
fears the fire was raked away, and 
white-winged peace in the guise of the 
handkerchief on the sabre point again 
hovered on the hill. Sherman stepped 
out. 

“You fellows are good fighters,” 
shouted the lieutenant, this time diplo- 
matically. 

‘‘Thank you,” responded Sherman. 

‘We can’t stay here all night for 
three Yanks, and we’ve decided that if 
you'll signa parole and give up your 
arms we'll let you go free.”’ 

We haggled for some time over the 
proposition. Traill and I saw in it the 
only possible loophole of escape, but 
Sherman opposed it. ‘I know those 
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‘* Each of us seized one of the Mail Bags 


fellows better than you do,” he said: 
“they won’t think of recognising a 
parole. The moment they got our 
arms they’d capture us.”” And he made 
a disagreeable motion of his fingers 
across his throat. ‘‘ They're guerrillas, 
and responsible to nobody.” 

Our ammunition was running low, 
night was coming on, and we had 
neither eaten nor slept for nearly 
twenty-four hours. Besides that, Traill 
and I could see that Sherman was 
suffering from the shot in his arm, 





and ran rapidly down the hill.” 


although he never mentioned it. We 
argued the question sharply for some 
little time, and Sherman finally yielded. 

Then there was more haggling as to 
the terms of the parole. Sherman 
insisted with all the dignity of a major- 
general that we be allowed to carry 
away our side-arms, but the lieutenant 
argued, with some reason, that we had 
been fighting with our side-arms and 
that we should give them up. He evi- 
dently knew that the rebel mail was 
in our possession, for he expressly 
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stipulated that we were to carry nothing 
away with us. 

‘‘If I go, the mail goes with me, 
parole or no parole,” said Sherman, in 
parenthesis tous. ‘‘ We’ve got to have 
something to show for the trip.” 

Everything being finally arranged, 
the leutenant came down to the store 
with his orderly. Sherman gravely 
returned his salute. Laskey brought a 
pen and ink, and the lieutenant, whose 
name was Osborne, stooped and wrote 
the paroles on slips of paper, using the 
battered and bullet-scarred window-sill 
for a writing-desk. Hewas a big, bluff, 
handsome fellow, and he treated us with 
great civility. Knowing that ordinary 
prisoners of war would receive much 
better treatment than scouts or secret 
service men, we posed as _ regularly 
enlisted soldiers, and gave our com- 
panies and regiments. We each signed 
one of the slips, and then Sherman 
knocked the caps from three of the re- 
volvers,and handed them over one by 
one. It was like parting from our dearest 
friends. The lieutenant took them 
gravely, and gave them to his orderly. 
‘* You used them well,” hesaid gallantly. 

‘*We needed to,” responded Sherman. 

Having received our ammunition, 
what was left of it, the lieutenant 
paused, and eyed-us sharply. 

‘** Nothing but pocket-knives,” put in 
Traiull. ; 

‘“‘You will now return to the top of 
the hill,” said Sherman, ‘‘ and remain 
there until we can march away.” 

- You are not to return to the store 
nor take anything with you,” said the 
lieutenant. 

“We understand 
clearly.” 

The lieutenant turned and mounted. 
Then he paused: ‘‘ Our men are at the 
top of the hill,” he said, ‘‘and I warn 
you for your own good that they will 
not stand any trifling.”’ 

‘*T would remind you that we are 
paroled prisoners of war,’’ returned 
Sherman with dignity. 


the agreement 


We stood as stiff as drum-majors, 
maintaining a ludicrous dignity, with 
our hearts in our boots, and the cavalry- 
men rode slowly away up the hill. The 
sun was just setting over the mountain 
tops, and the woods were quiet and 
hazy with the smoke of our little 
battle. Before the lieutenant had gone 
halfway up the hill his command began 
to swarm out of the woods and ride 
down to meet him. This was distinctly 
contrary to our parole agreement, but 
the lieutenant seemed to encourage it. 
“We're in for it,” said Traill. 

‘‘No, we aren’t,”” answered Sherman 
between his teeth. 

He turned instantly, and we followed 
him into the store. Each of us seized 
one of the mail bags, tore aside the 
barricade, sprang through the back 
door, and ran rapidly down the hill by 
a narrow, well-worn pathway. Before 
we had gone fifty paces we heard the 
shouts of the cavalrymen in pursuit. 

At the bottom of the ravine a barrel 
was sunk deep in the oozy ground, and 
it was full of clear water that bubbled 
up out of the earth. Asif witha common 
impulse, we dropped down and thrust 
our faces into it, and drank until we 
could hold no more. Bullets were better 
than the thirst from which we had been 
suffering all day long. Again on our 
feet, we ran up the ravine, the bottom 
of which was a dry runway covered 
with boulders and sand. It cut the 
mountain slope from near the summit 
to the valley below, and its banks were 
half-hidden with over-hanging bushes, 
junipers, spruces, and scrub-pines, often 
growing so thick that it was impossible 
to force a passage. We ran desperately 
for five or ten minutes, and then we 
began to hear the clattering of feet in 
the runway below us. Traill stopped, 
and, reaching down, drew the fourth 
revolver from the depths of his cavalry 
boot. ‘‘ They think we aren’t armed,”’ 
he said. 

But Sherman and I were wholly 
defenceless, and we quickly concluded 
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that concealment was our only course. 
So we scrambled up the side of the bank 
to the wooded slope of the mountain. 
Here we separated, Sherman and Traill 
penetrating further into the woods, 
while I wormed my way into a dense 
mat of junipers. It was agreed that if 
one of us was captured, he should not 
reveal the hiding-places of the others. 

There we lay, hugging the moist 
ground, each with a bag of Confederate 
mail for a pillow. In the desire to have 
some weapon of defence at hand, I drew 
my clasp-knife and thrust it into the 
earth at my side. Then I covered my 
body as well as Icould with dead leaves 
and juniper branches. Never before 
nor since have I longed so much for a 
revolver. We heard the cavalrymen 
beating about in the bushes below us, 
evidently thinking we had gone down 
the ravine instead of up. But presently 
a considerable party ofthem approached 
and halted almost opposite my hiding- 
place. I lay so near the edge of the 
ravine that I could hear everything 
they said. ‘‘ We've lost their tracks,” 
said one; ‘‘ and I reckon they’ve taken 
to the woods somewhere in here.” 

Amoment later they came scrambling 
up the bank, and I heard the officer 
direct them to march in open order, 
three or four yards apart. ‘‘ They’re 
skulking somewhere in these junipers,”’ 
he said, ‘‘ and if they don’t surrender, 
shoot ’em.” 

Up to this point I had not felt the 
least anxiety for my safety. There was 
something inspiriting in the action and 
excitement of the skirmish at the store 
and the subsequent flight; but this 
lying defenceless and waiting to be 
flushed like a partridge from its cover 
told on my nerves. I found it difficult 
to resist the temptation to leap up and 
run, regardless of the consequences. I 
had not the slightest doubt that we 
should all be shot where we lay, for the 
cavalrymen were in no good humour. 
Nearer and nearer they came, tramping 
through the bushes. I sank down to 
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my smallest, and grasped my clasp- 
knife until my fingers ached. I had 
decided that if I was found, there would 
be at least one less Confederate cavalry- 
man. 

‘“‘ See anything? ” shouted some one 
back in the woods. 

“No,” answered a voice almost over 
me. : 

At that one of the searchers thrust 
his sabre viciously into a thicket nota 
dozen feet away from me. Then he 
paused, and looked around him in the 
gathering glocm. I was certain that 
he saw me, and as he took a step in my 
direction I drew up one leg and pre- 
pared to spring at his throat. The 
leaves rustled, and he turned his head 
sharply, and poised his sabre, again 
looking straight at me. My _ heart 
thumped so that I was sure he heard 
it; but he turned and poked into a 
thicket on the other side, and passed 
on up the hill, leaving me lying there 
panting and weak. Then I began to 
fear for Sherman and Traill, especially 
for Traill, for I knew that he would be 
sorely tempted to fire and take his 
chances. He always hated hiding. 
But the sounds of the search grew 
fainter and fainter, and presently I 
again heard the cavalrymen scrambling 
among the boulders in the bottom of 
the ravine. 

‘‘They can’t be anywhere on this 
side,’ said one of them, and directly 
they crawled up the opposite bank, 
where they continued their search. 

It was now dark in the woods, and 
presently from somewhere up the moun- 
tain we heard a bugle sounding the 
cavalry recall. Ten minutes later it 
was followed by the lively music of the 
assembly. Then I heard the faint 
whistle of a cuckoo. It came again, 
twice repeated, and then I answered it. 
Five minutes later the three of us were 
gathered at the edge of the ravine, 
chilled and stiff and hungry, but safe. 

All that night we skulked through the 
woods, choosing the most inaccessible 
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by-paths and making wide detours 
around all of the plantations and 
settlements. At sunrisé we stopped in 
an old corn-field, completely exhausted. 
Sherman’s wrist was badly swollen, and 
pained him cruelly. Just over a little 
hill we saw the smoke rising from some 
clustering negro quarters, and a hundred 
yards beyond rose a_ wide-porched 
plantation house. I volunteered to see 
what could be done towards getting 
something to eat, for we were almost 
famished. I crept up to the back of 
one of the cabins, and made known my 
wants to an old negro auntie who was 
sleepily starting her fire. When I told 


her we were Yankees in disguise, she 
was greatly frightened, but evidently 
anxious to help us. After much per- 
suasion she cooked breakfast, and hung 
out a red petticoat to signal us when it 
was ready. Never did pork and corn 
cakes taste sweeter. 

At noon we were marched to Federal 
headquarters at Dranesivlle in charge of 
a corporal of the guard, and before night 
we reported to General Baker in 
Washington. When the mails were 
opened they were found to contain 
much information of value, and we felt 
repaid in some degree for the loss of 
our horses and equipment. 


The Vanquished 


By PAuL KESTER 


HALL those 
Who have not known temptation 
Wear the crown 
Denied to those 
Who battled even if they fell, 
Who knew 
And chose 
The good, and strove 
To conquer for its sake ? 


When they are vanquished, 
Shall we heap 

Reproaches on them— 
Shall we say, 

‘* See, they were sinful, 

Let them die— 

Bind not their wounds, 
They have offended God”’ ? 
O Pharisegs ! 


The Voyage of the “ Destroyer ” from New 
York to Brazil 


| By Captain Joshua Slocum 


Al Grue Story of Adventure 


circumstances surrounding the loss 

of the Infanta Maria Teresa may 
have suggested features of the present 
narrative, I have to say that a rough 
account of all the facts of the Destroyer 
voyage was printed in 1894, and may 
be found in the library of the Smith- 
sonian Institution. So it might be said, 
on the other hand, that a page from 
the history of the Destroyer voyage 
would have been useful to the officers 
and crew of the four years’ later 
castaway. Besides the account men- 
tioned, there were some hasty news- 
paper accounts of our voyage; but 
beyond these, there has never been 
anything published about it. 

It was the happy thought of a Yankee 
trader, when all else had failed to quell 
the ate revolt of the Brazilian Navy 
led by Admiral Mello, to fit out the 
terrible ship Destroyer for Mr. Peixoto, 
the President, to scare the rebels into 
submission with and ‘save Brazil,”’ 
the trader for his own part charging 
only the brokerage usual in such trans- 
actions. This ship, the Destroyer, 
was a formidable craft of about one 
hundred and thirty tons register, con- 


N reply to any possible hint that the 


ceived by the inventor Ericsson to turn. 


navies topsy-turvy. For this purpose 
she carried a brass cannon forty-three 
feet long, built securely in the bows, 
eight feet below the water-line. This 
gun, with a fifty-pound charge of 
powder, fired a projectile thirty-five 
feet long and carrying three hundred 
and fifty pounds of compressed gun- 
cotton, which by contact would explode 
and destroy anything afloat. Even 


Ericsson’s former invention, the fierce: 
Monitor, could not have withstood this 
awful engine of war; the advantage 
for the Destroyer being, obviously, in 
the tremendous explosion of her pro- 
jectile under a ship’s bottom, the most 
vulnerable point. 

She -was fitted with compound 
engines, and at her best could steam 
about eighteen knots an hour. That, 
however, waS many years before she 
entered on this expedition. Experi- 
ments had been made with the great 
cannon, which proved that it could 
throw a projectile through two steel 
torpedo nets; and although the vessel 
now steamed considerably less than 
eighteen knots when looking for 
trouble, nothing could withstand her 
when she ‘got there.’”’ There was a 
ring of terror in every report concern- 
ing what the Destroyer could do. But 
terrible as she was reputed to be, I 
found, when I saw her, that all had 
not been told; she looked wicked and 
dangerous beyond words. It was esti- 
mated that the concussion from her 
exploding projectile, even within two- 
hundred feet of a ship, would paralyse 
every one on board; closer contact 
would blow all to atoms. 

The success of the Destroyer expedi- 
tion began in the first step taken at 
New York, where she was fitted out; 
for to make sure of a wide report of 
what was coming and of what a 
drubbing the rebels might expect when 
she should arrive, great secrecy was 
enjoined on all hands and all around. 
I myself found admittance to the inner- 
most parts of the Rock of Gibraltar 
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THE CREW 


OF THE 


** DESTROYER." 


From a photograph taken on board ship at Pernambuco by Flosculode Magalhaes. The second man 


standing on the left 78 ‘* Quiet John.” 
‘* William,” sitting, is ‘* Wild Goose.” 
cook, while at the extreme right stands ‘* Big Alec.”’ 


less difficult to obtain, when I tried to 
gain it some time later, than entrance 
into the Destroyer before I was regularly 
embarked. A crew of thirteen manned 
her when ready for sea—even that 
would argue bad for Mello, it was 
thought, if it did not prove fatal to 
ourselves. The sailors were picked 
men; and to disclose without reserve 
the great experience of my own life, I 
sailed in command. I shall always be 
proud of the crew of the Destroyer. 
Looking down upon our strange 
vessel as she sat low in the water at 
the dock before we embarked, we could 
not see many comforts ahead. Fora 
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Next to him, in the dark jacket, is *‘ William”; and next to 
Between and behind ‘* William” and ‘** Wild Goose”’ stands the 


novel adventure, however, she pro- 
mised well. Some extra emoluments 
added to this turned the scale in 
favour of the voyage. Other ships 
had been sent out to Brazil ahead of 
the Destroyer, most notable of which 
was the Nictheroy, carrying a dynamite 
gun that had already ‘‘ knocked down 
a mountain.” But she was only a fore- 
runner; the Destroyer was to be the 
culmination and climax of victory 
itself. 

But to sail her to the scene of action 
over a wide sea was, in all naval 
history, a unique voyage. It is true 
that, of this class of ships, a monitor 
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had once tempted Neptune off Cape 
Hatteras, and the stout Infanta Maria 
Teresa would since have essayed the 
voyage from Cuba to our own coast 
across the Gulf Stream. But his 
majesty, the King of the Sea, sent the 
first down to the quicksands many 
fathoms low; and the other, after 
stupefying the crew, he cast upon Cat 
Island, there to remain a monument 
to political seamanshipand fair-weather 
sailors. 

Curiously enough, the  fatalistic 
number of the crew (thirteen) was not 
thought of by the crew themselves 
before sailing. Every one was looking 
for a good omen. Some of the older 
sailors made a search for rats, but not 
even the sign of a mouse could be found. 
Still no one backed out—times were 
hard ashore ! 

A young man to fight the ship, in 
case of her being ‘‘attacked by 
pirates” on the coast of Brazil, came 


early, bringing plans for the fight along - 


with him, if fight there should be, for 
he was bound to begin right. Alsoa 
nobleman, coming principally as 
“ Count,”” engaged himself to be with 
us. The position of ‘specialist ’’ was 
spoken of as his, but that was by 
the way. The Count was a brand- 
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new sailor, and a good judge of a 
hotel. There came to (I should not 
forget it) a young officer of marine 
artillery, who became in time a feature 
of the crew. The sword he brought 
along, which he had won by valour in 
the Sudan, was of enormous size. This 
and a heavy Colt’s revolver, which he 
wore night and day, gave my young 
officer, I must say, a formidable appear- 
ance (for a little man). The prodigious 
weapon, I recall, ‘‘ presented by Her 
Gracious Majesty the Queen,” had 
the American eagle stamped upon its 
blade. This was the famous sword 
which, buckled on over a dashing red 
coat, secured for him the position of 
third gunner’s mate to the Count, a 
gentleman of influence procuring him 
the place upon first sight of this equip- 
ment and the cut of his sails; for it 
must be borne in mind that we were 
to make a strong, warlike appearance 
when we came to Brazil, if not before. 

Well, this young man came; but 
taking passage, along with the Fighting 
Captain and the Count, on the steamer 
that towed us, he was always three 
hundred fathoms ahead, except in the 
ports we touched on the voyage. 
There we again came together, to 
rehearse deeds of valour, my sailors, 





The ‘‘ Destroyer"’ as she lay in Pernambuco Harbour.—Photographed by Flosculode Magalthaes. 
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always standing in awe of sword and 
revolver, and being, too, always touched 
at the sight of the unmistakable bird 
spreading its wings over the Queen’s 
ift. 
® Being a man of a peaceful turn of 
mind myself, no fighting was expected 
of me, except that which would begin 


at Sandy Hook, namely, a_ feeble 
combat with the elements. The 
Fighting Captain was to_ take 


charge when we should near the coast 
of Brazil. There would be no call on 
his prowess, it was thought, before 
reaching that point.. However, he 
took the Destroyer on preliminary spins 
around the harbour before sailing, and 
in mere playful humour knocked down 
a pier with her prow at the Erie Basin. 
But didn’t the splinters fly! I thought 
of the poor pirates on the coast of 
Brazil, and pitied them in advance 
should the Destroyer come upon them 
in arms. : 

The crew came on board the day 
before the Destroyer sailed, and pro- 
ceeded at once in the most off-hand 
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manner to take in a cargo of dynamite, 
A stouter heart than mine would have 
engaged in prayer. On December 7th, 
1893, all being ready, we weighed 
anchor at six o'clock in the morning 
from Robins Reef, stowed all, and pro- 
ceeded to sea in tow of the Santuzt, of 
Boston. 

Our mishaps began early; the sailors 
were brought to the beak with crowbar 
and sledge-hammer off Sandy Hook 
to readjust a thimble in the tow-line. 
Some free language went out, at the 
time, I remember, for the artisan who 
made the defective thing; but this, as 
we learned after, should have been 
aimed at the learned man ashore who 
designed it. The propeller, at this 
point, was disconnected, the first dive 
our ship made into a wave giving us a 
hint that we should require all our 
steam for the pumps. 

We skirted the coast in a smooth 
sea with the land close aboard as far 
as Winter Quarter Shoal, whence we 
headed away direct for the Gulf Stream. 
The wind, from the north-west, was 
only at a moderate 
gale, and the sea 
remained smooth till 
the crew could look 
about and prepare 
for battle. But for 
all our joy of fine 
weather, we looked 
to our danger signals, 
to have ready the 
flags for the day and 
Caston lights for the 
night. Nothing was 
left undone that we 
could do to meet, if 
only in a feeble way, 
the emergency we 
saw clearly coming. 

A distance of 
two hundred and 
twenty miles was 
run in twenty-eight 
hours. Then the 
wind veered to 
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* The ship rolled down low in the water, tcking clean cuts through the waves, that rose high.” 


north-east, and agaleensued. The ship 
rolled down low in the water, taking 
clean cuts through the waves, that rose 
high. The steam-pumps were kept 
hard at work, for the vessel was now 
making water freely. A calamity had 
overtaken her. One of the sponsons 
put on at New York, the starboard 
one, was already water-logged, and her 
top seams now began to open. All 
hands pumped and bailed to keep her 
afloat, but the water gained on us 
steadily, and by midnight, it washed 
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the fires and put them out. With con- 
sternation we saw the steam-pumps 
stand still. What could we do in the 
midst of the gale? We must get up 
steam again, or else go down! All 
hands springing to it,a pile of com- 
bustible stuff was built up in the furnace 
above the reach of the water. Rounds 
of fat pork and hard bread and oil and 
the ship’s furniture were thrown on 
top of that, and after what seemed a 
long time, a roaring blaze that defied 
difficulties sent steam flying through 
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the pipes to help us with its giant 
strength. 

Danger signals were shown through 
the night. The Santuit responded 
promptly to them all, and towed the 
Destroyer with great care, at times 
easing up entirely or heading up to the 
sea with no more than steerage way. 
The water in the hold at times cut off 
the furnace draught, but was at last, for 
the time, overcome. The storm raged, 
but with energy taxed for life or death 
stout hands stayed the ship through 
the night. The 
water in the 
hold was so 
reduced by 
daylight that 
coals burned 
again on the 
grates. Of a 
number of 
streaming 
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warm coffee for all hands day and night. 
There were no commodores around on 
those days of storm and toil: every 
man on board had work to do. But 
on the goth, when the engineers were 
making new valves for the pumps, 
to take the place of worn-out ones, 
there being not a spare valve on 
board, we thought the Destroyer would 
surely go down. The canvas bag, 
however, by doing great work, just 
saved us from a plunge to the bottom. 
Then the pumps, being put in order 
and set rapid- 
ly to work, 
gained frée 
bilg¢s § once 
more and a 
short respite 
| for the crew. 

December 
| 11th and 12th 
| were days of 
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leaks found oo, incessant care, 
during the ° anxiety, and 
night raonie ee toil. But the 
were calked : . sea became 
with cotton- Ne more regular 
waste and weg 2| as we pro- 
some were Sonne” ee ceeded south- 
plugged with * | ward, nearing 
pine wood. the region of 

The new day Map showing the course of the ‘‘ Destroyer’ from t h € trade 
gave hope, and New York to Bahia. winds ; and 
we signaled | the expecta- 
the Santuit to go ahead, that we tion of fine weather in the trade 
were “all right.” But, neverthe- winds now lent us hope, and no energy 


less, a stout canvas bag was made, 
one that would hold a barrel of water, 
and a derrick was rigged at the hatch 
for a hoisting purchase. Hardly was 
this apparatus finished before it was 
sorely needed, for the gale freshened, 
and all night long this bag was kept 
constantly at work as fast as it could 
be filled, hoisted, and emptied by four 
pairs of strong arms. And what with 
driving the steam-pumps, repairing 
defective valves, and making new ones, 
the rest of the people on board had 
enough to do. The cook prepared 
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was spared to reach them. It was 
only to drink deep of disappointment 
when we got there, however. The sea 
became, indeed, less irregular, but it 
still ran high, and broke over the De- 
stroyer as over a sunken ledge of rocks. 

The water in the hold was kept 
down generally to a depth of from one 
to three feet. Occasionally a rolling 
suck was gained, and in our joy of it 
we cried, ‘‘ Free bilge.’ Once our 
spirits rose to a point of humour, when 
‘‘ Big Alec of Salem,”’ one of the crew, 
after we had been working for hours 
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with not a word from anybody, looked 
down into the dismal hold at the men 
bailing below, and yelled, ‘‘I can see 
their feet, captain. I can see their 
feet !’’ And sure enough, we could all 
see their feet, but only as she rolled. 
Some hours before that the lowest 
point was at their hips. And so while 
she leaked and we bailed and pumped 
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sargasso. All along the man-ropes 
fore and aft hung in clusters these 
flowers of the sea, a rare and beautiful 
sight. 

December 14th came in with a gale 
and cross sea. The fires were threat- 


ened by water again up to the bars. 
Pumping and bailing went on together 
all night. 


The Santuit upon our 





* Twice in the night I was washed from the wheel.” 


for life, great waves still washed over 
her, and she plunged often under the 
seas like a great duck fond of diving. 
Everything was wet. There was nota 
dry place in the entire ship. We were 
literally sailing under the sea, and she 
came out of the storm on December 
13th decked from the top of her smoke- 
stack to the bottom-most life-line in 


signal, slowed down, and headed to 
the sea, that we might free our ship of 
water and plug up leaks, which we 
searched for now as keenly as one 
would look for precious gems. Later 
in the day the sea went down, for the 
tropical storm was short. A fresh 
supply of coal and water was then 
procured, under some_ difficulties, 
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from the Santuit. Also some carbolic 
acid was obtained to wash a severe 
wound. Assistant Engineer Hamilton, 
an oldish man, becoming exhausted in 
the storm, fell backward down the 
engine-hatch, receiving a fearful gash 
across his bald pate which had to be 
herring-bone stitched. ~The wound 
having been dressed, Hamilton was 
made easy and stowed away till fur- 
ther comforts could be given him. 
Then one Thomas Brennan, a stoker, 
who had complained of cold roast 
turkey and chicken for his dinner dur- 
ing the storm, and had shown frequent 
signs of mutiny, refusing to mind the 
fires as directed by Hamilton, his 
watch officer, jumped upon the old 
man before any one could interfere, 
and bit him in the face like a wild 
beast. I don’t remember to have seen 
a more revolting act of cruelty from 
one human being toward another. 
Brennan’s case was attended to later 
on. 
On December 15th, before noon, 


the Destroyer entered Mona Passage 


with a disabled rudder, a heavy cross 
sea Off the windward cape of Santo 
Domingo having swept over her deli- 
cate stern. Later in the day she 
fetched the lee of Puerto Rico, to 
receive from the Santuit more coal 
and water and to repair the rudder. 
This being done, she headed on a 
course direct for Martinique, where 
machine shops and boiler makers might 
be found. 

If the trade winds were strong off 
the islands, they were fierce inside of 
the Caribbean Sea. The waves were 
sharp and spiteful here where time out 
of mind we had all seen smooth water. 
Wet to the bone before, our hope, so 
to speak, was dampened now; body 
and soul, one might say, were soaked 
in the sea. On this night of rough 
weather the Destroyer sheared rivets 
on her bows, and now the port 
sponson as well as the starboard one 
was water-logged. He was a clever 
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man who designed those sponsons and 
saw them constructed in such a man- 
ner that they did not both fill up at 
once. The crew had all they could do 
that night to keep the ship afloat. 
The water put our fires out while we 
bailed for life. The main hull was 
now settled a foot under water; both 
of the sponsons, as I say, were full; 
the tank in which we lived, and that 
alone, buoyed her up, and she was at a 
point ready to take her last dive under 
the sea—deeper than ever before. I 
hardly knew how the crew kept their 
feet while they worked. Twice in the 
night I was washed from the wheel, 
and I know I hold a pretty good grip. 
Dizziness from a constantly pelting 
sea caused me toreel and wonder. To 
clear my senses enough to make sure 
that the voyage was a fact, and that 
the iron tank upon which we were 
perched driving through the waves had 
in reality a bottom to it somewhere 
under the sea, was all I could do. 

The boilers were cold, and cinders 
from the furnaces washed about in the 
dismal hold, when ‘ Big Alec,” the 
best sailor on board, cried: ‘‘ Captain, 
steam in the man also goes down.” 
But the first flush of dawn now ap- 
peared, cheering all on board, and the 
gale was breaking. With a wild yell, 
the men flew to their work of bailing, 
and they wrought like demons till the 
loggy ship was again free. Toward 
daylight the storm went down as sud- 
denly as it had come up in the night ; 
and we got inshore, under the lee of 
Cayo de Muertos, a small island adja- 
cent to Puerto Rico, for shelter and 
rest—a rest ! 

Here we cast anchor at g a.m., but 
lay only till 8 p.m. of the same day 
(December 16th). Thence, hanging 
on to the lee of the lands from island 
to island, we made all haste for Mar- 
tinique, where, on December rgth, at 
4 p.m., the Destroyer cast anchor— 
in leaky condition. Here, as had 
been anticipated, we fell in with 
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the Brazilian cruiser America. The — turkey and chicken, to which he had so 
stoker, Brennan—the biter and _ objected, he now had a bread-and- 





“All night long this bag was kept constantly at work as fast as it could be filled, hoisted, and emptied by four 
pairs of strong arms.” 


kicker—was transferred to that ship, water ration for a few days, ‘‘ with not 
where his mutinous disposition could too much bread in it.” . 
be restrained. Instead of cold roast The Destroyer now hauled alongside 
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of a dock in Fort de France bay, and 
as Close to a machine shop as she could 
come; and here she did well to re- 
main till January 5, 1894. 

The old year was escorted out and 
the new one ushered in by our. sailors 
in a glorification ashore becoming the 
importance of the occasion. William, 
one of the crew, was carried to a 
hospital before morning, “‘ Quiet John,” 
the fireman, having snipped off a piece 
of his liver with a jack-knife in an 
argument over a bottle. There was no 
arrest made. A policeman found a 
knife near the scene of the fray, and 
brought it on board with the sugges- 
tion that, when the Destroyer’s crew 
went ashore, they should leave their 
weapons behind them; a reasonable 
enough request. 

Our stores were re-sorted at Mar- 
tinique, dried and repacked. And the 
condition of our ship was much im- 
proved, so that from this on she was 
comparatively seaworthy. Our com- 
pany of thirteen, broken at Martinique 
by the fireman Brennan being taken 
out, was made good again at the same 
place by the Hero of the Sudan coming 
on board, to ‘‘stand by the captain” 
and to get the first sniff of powder— 
which was as it should be with heroes 
in time of war. Just before coming 
over to us from the Santuit, he had chal- 
lenged the cook of that vessel, a negro, 
to duel; but the cook, being shy of 
Toledo blades, had seized a frying-pan 
in his black fist, and against all rules 
of duelling, had chased our swordsman 
around the deck, sword, eagle, and all! 
Worse still: the cook, having gained 
on our swordsman sufficiently, as he 
thought, toreach him, let flythe pan; but 
instead of hitting the duellist’s head, he 
hit the steam-winch and broke the pan 
into a thousand pieces. It was still a 
bad blow for our Hero, however; for 
Captain Sturges, the master of the 
Santutt, hearing of the mishap—he was 
bound to hear of it, for it was the 
Santiutt’s slap-jack pan that was broken 
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—and hearing of the duellist’s thirst 
for blood, called him and the cook to 
the bridge, pointedly remarking that 
for a trifling sum he would make shark 
bait of the pair of them. There were 
no more duels on either ship. 

On January 18th the Destroyer ar- 
rived at Fernando Noronha, a small 
island on the north-east coast of Brazil, 
and the convict station of that country. 
Here a1 hands were busied for the day 
taking in coals and water again from 
the Santuit. A heavy swell running 
prevented all communication with the ° 
shore except by despatches brought by 
canoemen skilled in surfing. Fifty 
convicts, Mr. Peixoto’s political oppo- 
nents, had been landed on the island 
the day before. I observed a multitude 
of people, convicts and guards, on the 
beach, making strenuous efforts to float 
a great raft. Each time when they 
nearly got it afloat the sea brought it 
back to land. 

When evening came on the Destroyer, 
with fresh supplies on board, sailed 
with orders for Pernambuco Roads, 
where she arrived without further inci- 
dent on January 2oth, nine a.m. 
Later in the morning a Government 
pilot with a local tug brought her into 
the inner harbour, where she was 
moored to the. Recife. This fulfilled 
our contract; and there was no gain- 
saying the ardent nature of the voyage. 
A friend and old ship-master who stood 
on the quarter-deck of the Naectheroy: 
as we rounded her coming in, being 
too full of emotion to speak, just bowed 
his head, while his crew cheered us as 
we passed. He it was who had said 
that the Destroyer could be taken to 
Brazil. But now that she was there, 
some question was raised about accept- 
ance of her and the use to which she 
should be put. The Naval Board in 


Brazil differed in opinion on these 


points with the trader of New York, 
and a pretty rumpus arose. 

I had made a great box-pump, which, 
worked by all hands, would throw 
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enormous quantities of water. This 
stood conspicuously in the main hatch, 
and was the first thing to catch the 
keen eye of Admiral Duarte, the com- 
mandant. ‘‘ Bomba de madetra,’”’ he 
shouted ; ‘‘ bomba de madetra com navio 
de guerra!” (‘A wooden pump ona 
ship of war !”’) 

Duarte was not warm for Peixoto, 
and he did well to say no more about 
my wooden pump. As it was, Peixoto 
shipped him off next day to a station 
up the Amazon, and he lost his tine 
job. But what to do withthe Destroyer 
even his successor didn’t know. ‘‘ Wild 
Goose,” the engineer, who knew what 
he was talking about, hinted that she 
might be rigged up as a saw-mill, ‘‘ the 
Hy-wheel to be driven by water from 
the captain’s great pump.” I could 
always count on ‘“* Wild Goose.” 

However, the new owners, 
our Brazilian friends, favoured a 
trial trip to see first if she would 
float a second time outside of a 
harbour; and if so, to find out 
how fast she could steam. The 
conditions of the weather were 
now in our favour at last. The 
- Destroyer, going out with naval 
inspectors and admirals on board, 
all in fine feather and starch, 
headed at once into a head sea 
and was instantly at her old trick 
of diving under the waves. ‘‘ Go 
slow, go slow,”’ they all cried at 
once, “‘go slow.’”’ That suited 
her exactly, for above half of her 
tubes were already plugged, and 
she could go just as slow as one 
could wish, But with her plough- 
ing along, the inspectors were 
casting wistful glances toward 
land soon enough. When she 
turned back for port, before the 
seaand a current that was also 
in her favour, she came in like a 
train ofcars. She was a success 
during this trial trip. But the 
great cannon which the Count 
was to have fired during this trip 
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did not go off. The gunner’s mate 
hauled the projectile carefully out of the 
cannon with watch-tackles. 

But it didn’t matter: the new in- 
spector and the commanding general 
at Pernambuco contracted with us all 
to go against Mello, who was then in 
the Aquidaban farther down the coast, 
and knock the barnacles off him, 
the Count hoping still to get the gun 
fired off. The agreement was, I re- 
member, that Mr. Peixoto should pay 
us, besides good wages, £12,000 prize 
money for every rebel vessel destroyed. 
My own share of prize money was to 
have been /4,000 for everything de- 
stroyed, big or little. We would have 


commenced on the little ones, to be 
sure. 

But before destroying rebels there 
was first a cargo of powder to be taken 


William and * Quiet Johu™ man 


argument over a bottle. 
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in for the fleet at Bahia, which had 
preceded us and had burned all their 
own powder saluting the Admiral. 
The dear old Destroyer had in dynamite 
enough to make a noise; but Goncalves, 
the Admiral, wanted thunder of the old- 
fashioned sort, and so we filled her 
chock-a-block with the stuff to make it. 
The submarine gun was now stowed 
all over with barrels of powder, and 
was not get-at-able the rest of the 
voyage. But Mello didn’t know that} 
Powder was stowed all about, three 
barrels of it in the captain’s room and 
a fourth behind the stove in the cook’s 
galley. That it didn’t all blow up is 
why I am here to-day thinking of my 
sins. 

Being now equipped with all powder 
and no guns, the Destroyer sailed from 
Pernambuco for Bahia, February gth, 
1894, accompanied by a torpedo-boat 
called the Moxoto, which had _ been 
brought to Brazil on the deck of the 
Santuit. Both were in tow ofa coasting- 
tug, and the Destroyer used her own 
steam to drive her pumps. She arrived 
at her destination February 13th, with 
the head out of her condenser and 
with six inches of water over the engine- 
room floor. A sailconstantly wet hung 
between the furnace and the cargo of 
powder to prevent an explosion. 

Everything was funereally quiet at 
Bahia when we arrived. Indeed, the 
further we got away from stirring New 
York, the less it looked like war in 
Brazil. But the Admiral and his 
officers, leaving a stiff game of cards 
on shore, came down in a barge, with 
a band of music, and stopped to look 
the Destroyer over, for they had not yet 
made her out. They mistook her at 
first for the long-expected money-ship 
which was to follow the loyal fleet— 
and pay the bills. The large iron tank 
in which our crew lived fulfilling in 
size their expectations of the chest out 
of which they would all get rich; they 
called her a handsome ship, saying 
many pretty things concerning her 


lines. But when, to their great dis- 
appointment, they saw coming out of 
the tank sea-begrimed tars instead of 
bank-notes, and, worse still, beheld 
barrels of gunpowder hoisted out, they 
said, ‘‘ Nao mais” (“‘ We give it up”’), 
and her fine lines could no longer be 
seen. 

It is with sorrow that I relate the 
story of the last days of the De- 
stroyer. Gon¢alves in a _ passionate 
heat proposed to dig a hole in the 
bank as a sort of dock and put her 
in it, under the pretext of repairs. 
She wanted a patch over a leak at the 
moment; but his true purpose was to 
bury the ship, cannon and all, because 
his warriors were afraid of the great 
gun and saw no other way of getting rid 
of it. But I prevailed on Mr. Netto, 
the Minister of Marine, to allow the 
crew to make the repairs in their own 
way, since there was still some pine 
wood on board suitable for plugs, and 
she was grounded on the beach for the 
purpose, and the repairs made. 

The Destroyer was now in a far better 
condition than she had been on leaving 
New York. Had the voyage extended 
round the world a ship to be proud of . 
would have resulted, for our Swedes and 
Down Easters had worked at her like 
beavers; and by the engineers it was 
thought possible that we might capture 
a ship with good boilers, and make an 
exchange. Gongalves, however, instead 
of being pleased with our achieve- 
ments, flew intoa rage, and without cere- 
mony, disbanded the New York crew, 
landed my big wooden pump, the bomba 
de madiera, shipped a crew of moun- 
taineers, and on February 28th, 1894, 
sent the Destroyer to sea. 

With keen interest now, from the top 
of the hill at Bahia, I watched the 
Destroyer—under tow, as usual—fol- 
lowing Gongalves’ ‘‘ loyal’’ fleet till she 
disappeared in the distance. Watching 
from the same place on the following 
day, I saw her coming back, still in 
tow, but with no one at the helm. All 
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aa —ofor craw-fish and eels. 
=f = Bot,...Melip . knew 
nothing of all this, 
and when Goncalves 
appeared off Rio, the 
Destroyer being due, 
the rebel fleet sur- 
rendered. 
Concerning the tor- 
pedo - boat Moxoto, 
that we brought along 
from Prenambuco, 
my modest pen 
_blushes to record it 
—Gongalves put a crockery- 
ware clerk in command of 
her, and sent her on a trial 
trip among the ships in the 
“6, The cook . . . let fly the pan.” bay. Now to the poor clerk 
all this was strange and 
hands were flat on deck—-seasick; dangerous; but they made_ things 
even the captain had lost his appetite. hum. Everybody was his’ guard 
I only wish I could give a better when they got under way, for they 
account of the sailors who shipped in _ had on full steam, and couldn’t stop 
lieu of the crew from 
New York. This 
account, I am sure, 
will greatly assist the 
future historian of 
the funny war. My 
own position forbids 
me to say more. 
Alas, all our hard- 
ships and our pride 
in getting the extra- 
ordinary ship to Bra- 
zil! She was now 
undone! The amaz- 
ing navigators in 
charge, aS soon as 
they got into port, 
smashed the ship 
ona rock — “acci- ta 6 oe 
dentally,’ they said; __ a> ‘Re ~ 
and at the bottom of eee : ? 
the bay she found 
rest at last, the tide 
ebbing and flowing 
through her broken 
hull, which became : ry 
now a rendezvous a ban / *** Go slow, go slow, they all erted.” 
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her — they didn’t know how. The 
captain hailed a foreign steamer, and 
shouted that he would pay twenty 
milreis to bestopped. But the engineer 
from the steamer couldn’t get aboard 
—he couldn’t catch her. She could 
steam eighteen knots, and was now at 
full speed, and so she tore wildly around 


the harbour till she hit a stout old brig 
and was disabled. 

The funny war began in Septem- 
ber, 1893, and, so far as the Navy 
was concerned, it finished in March, 
1894, before it became known to 


the rebels that the Destroyer was de- 
stroyed. 
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Her Anniversary 
Sy A. C. Rowsey 


HEN the door closed behind 
W. ‘‘ Him ” she went over to the 
library table, pulled out a 
drawer, took from it a small calendar, 
sighed softly, then marked the last day 
of the month. She stared thoughtfully 
at the mark as she made it, and turned 
back the months that had gone since 
the first of the year. It made her 
think of the year they were married— 
it was not many years ago. She laid 
the calendar aside, and fished out 
another and another—until that ‘first 
year’s lay in her hand. That made her 
sigh again, for on the dates in that first 
year’s calendar there were no pencil 
marks to indicate the evenings she had 
spent alone. That was before baby 
came, before he had become a little 
lion in the literary world. Society had 
not then taken him under culture, but 
now it had. He was going to be a big 
lion seme day, he said. She wondered 
if he would regret marrying such a 
little lioness. She wept dismally. 
He used to ask her—it seemed years 
ago now—to go out with him, to be 
lionised. But there was the baby, so 


she had refused. But babies do not: 


always need attention, nurse could take 
care of her, but now he never asked. 
She laid the little calendars face 
‘downward. With them out of sight 
she could pity him. It did seem hard 
to write all day with a thousand things 
toannoy him. He was entitled to his 
recreation—the recreation of listening 
to those who could appreciate his work. 
And to-night she was to be alone 
again. She went into the kitchen of 
the little flat and dismissed the girl. 
Then she brought the three-year-old 
into the library and sat before the fire- 
place with the child on her knee. 
‘Now we will finish the story of the 


gI 


fairy princess and the wicked giant,” 
she said, turning over the leaves of the 


‘story book. 


The child nodded vigorously. 
“But the princess did not get hurt 
when she fell from the castle wall, 


' Edith, you remember that ?” the mother 


inquired. 

‘‘No, mamma, taus if she is hurt, 
you’d ky,” said the youngster. 

“Tcry? Why, Edith ?” 

‘“‘Taus you is the princess.” 

‘““Me? ‘No, indeed, I am no princess, 


Edith,” she sighed to think of other 


days when she was a queen, a tinseled 
One, true, in the first fow. Five? Six? 
It did not seem so many years ago. 

‘‘ Mamma, you is the princess, isn’t 
you?” The little girl was on the verge 
of tears. 

The new people in the flat across the 
hall were beginning to move about. 
The mother listened. The child sat 
with suspended forefinger. Presently 
they both heard some one playing. 
The fingers rippled up and down the 
keys, then struck up a march from a 
comic opera. The execution was not 
perfect, but the time was excellent. 


The mother’s feet itched for movement. 


Then the music changed to a gavotte, 
then to a skirt dance. Suddenly it 
stopped. 

The mother sighed. For a moment 
she had been back in the old days. 
The swish of gauzy skirts was in her 
ears, the smeary make-up box stood 
before her eyes, and the old life and 
fun she had known from girlhood came 
back. 

“If you ain’t a princess, you's a 
fairy,” argued the child tenaciously. 

A fairy ? Some people used tothinkso. 

‘Yes I am a fairy. Do you want 
to see a fairy-mamma, Edith ?” 
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The child shouted with delight. 

‘All right, sit here. Don’t look 
around, and I’ll go back to fairyland 
and see.” 

She flew into her dressing-room, 
opened old trunks, pulled out old 
slippers and ballet finery. 

The make-up box she handled ten- 
derly. ‘‘ From Ned,” it was inscribed. 
Ned? She paused. What had ever 
become of him? They had quarrelled, 
he drank so, and she had begged him 
to give it up. Then—well, she was too 
deadly respectable, he said. 

She found the make-up paint hard 
to work, but in half an hour she crept 


softly into the library behind the child. 


Bending over the sleepy head she 
clasped the wee hands and awoke the 
baby with a kiss. 

“You my mamma ?” 
turned half fearfully. 
mamma ?” 

“Yes, dear, I am a fairy mamm 
now.” ? 

The player next struck up a double 
shuffle. The little woman broke into 
the step with a toss of her head. It 
was ludicrous, of course. ‘‘ He’ wovld 
have thought her crazy, but the baby 
enjoyed it, watched her with dancing 
eyes, keeping tremulous time with its 
little feet. The mother darced on. 
The days of yore had come back. She 
was before the glaring lights. Presently 
she stopped, out of breath. In her 
ears rang the echo of the old-time 
applause. She laughed hysterically 
and kissed the child. Tears rolled on 
the grease paint. 

“You ain’t my mamma. You’s little 
girl fairy; my mamma’s a great big 
fairy,” the child said. The little woman 
laughed again. She wished—no, if 
“He” was present he would not under- 
stand. He had changed so mych— 
since the days he used to hang around 
the stage door for her to appear. 

The music in the adjoining flat trailed 
away into silence. Then a woman's 


The child 
“Ts you my 


voice, humming lightly, came across 
the hall. And again silence. They 
were closing the piano and turning out 
the drawing-room lights. 

The mother stood like one transfixed 
in the centre of the library. The 
laughter died on her lips. She looked 
down at her beruffled skirts, which had 
suddenly turned flimsy and tawdry. 
Then a hard, dry laugh rose in her 
throat. Yes, that was the way they all 
dropped from her, the illusions of her 
youth and her love. 

The child lay on the great leather 
couch, blinking sleepily at her “ fairy 
mamma.” The long lashes drooped, 
and a happy smile crept round the 
baby mouth. She was in fairyland in 
truth. With a sob the mother flung 
herself beside the couch, and clasped 
the dimpled hand in hers. This at 
least was her own, something real, 
something tangible and lasting, the 
blessed mother-love. 

And so ‘‘ He” found them three hours 
later, when he returned with the smiles 
of fair women still dazzling his eyes, 
and their fairer words still ringing in 
his ears. He bent over her with a 
frown, but when he saw the tiny fur- 
rows which the tears had made through 
the grease paint, his eyes softened. 
Then he walked to the table, and picked 
up the calendars. His brow was 
puckered as he studied the queer pencil 
marks, until he found the last one. 
Then he remembered the day. He 
turned abruptly toward the graceful 
figure, crouched by the baby form, their . 
two hands tightly clasped. A mist 
passed before his eyes, and when it was 
gone he no longer saw the fair, flatter- 
ing faces of the ball room. He was 
back at the stage door of the theatre 
waiting for Her. 

She started suddenly, and found her- 
self in her husband’s arms. He was 
smiling into her eyes, the sort of 
smile that carried her back to that first 
year. 


| Pierre's Black Cat 


Sy Florence Goodfellow 


IERRE LATROUX’S mouse-like 
eyes snapped and sparkled like 
two jet beads as he listened to 

the plan Levi Arnold unfolded. 

“Mon Dieu!” he exclaimed. ‘“’Tis 
too good a chance to let slip. You are 
sure,” he added cautiously, ‘“‘that the 
scheme is all right so far?” 

‘‘Come to my place this evening and 
I will give you the diamonds, safe and 
sound. If they reach my client’s hands 
in New York within a month’s time 
you will get your reward in gold—five 
hundred francs.” 

‘“Good! I'll manage it somehow. 
Just trust me.” 

‘Without a doubt you've 
smuggling before.” 

Pierre looked up sharply. 

‘There is no trickery in this,:mon- 
sieur? If I thought there was, rest 
assured you would not live to see your 
plans either succeed or fail,’ and he 
drew his hands across his throat with 
an expression so peculiar that his 
listener shivered. 

“No, you have nothing to fear. 
Jeremy Stotts told me to come to you. 
You could not do better than to go to 
him about me.” 

‘Jeremy Stotts is a man to be 
trusted. Ifhe sent you, then to-night 
I'll come for the diamonds. How many 
did you say there were?” 

‘Enough for a_ king’s’ ransom. 
Remember, Pierre, if you fail—”’ 

Pierre shrugged his shoulders care- 
lessly. 

“I've smuggled before! There’s a 
nice bit of superfine tobacco I intend 
to get across this trip. Oh, never 
fear, monsieur, if anyone can do it, it is 
Pierre, second officer of the Ocean 
Queen. Adieu!” And placing between 
his lips the cigarette he had been 


done 
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rolling, the little Frenchman waved his 
hand and strolled away. 

It was a simple matter, while on 
board, for the smuggler to keep his 
diamonds and tobacco concealed, but 
as the Ocean Queen drew nearer the 
American shores his heart beat wildly 
between hope and fear, and woven with 
all his daily duties was the question: 
‘‘How? How? How?” Forto Pierre’s 
ears had come rumours of fresh vigilance 
on the part of the authorities. 

Before the ship had scraped her 
sides against the pier, however, a plan 
had been evolved by the Frenchman’s 
ready brain. Inspectors came and 
went about the ship, but the quick 
little officer entertained them so wittily 
that they were more alive to the French- 
man’s drollery than to their search. 

No smuggled goods of any descrip- 
tion were discovered on board the 
Ocean Queen, and the officers of the 
government left Pierre with regret, and 
the determination to look up the jolly 
little Frenchman the very next time his 
ship came in. : 

A few days after the visit of the 
inspectors, Pierre, with a huge covered 
basket on his arm, stepped boldly 
down the gangplank, across the ship- 
ping yard into the street. 

He held one hand carefully on the 
lid of the basket, which was tied down 
at each side with heavy twine. Cer- 
tainly his appearance was not calculated 
to quiet suspicion, and before he had 
passed the street a policeman touched 
him on the shoulder. 

‘*Excuse me, sir,” he said, “ but I 
shall have to look into that basket.” 

‘“‘ Look into my basket!” exclaimed 
Pierre, in well-feigned astonishment. 
‘‘And for why?” he added, holding 
the lid down more firmly. 
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‘Our orders, sir:” 
‘But my cat isin the basket and 
she will get away.” 


‘“‘T must see for myself,” replied the 


officer. ‘‘I can’t take your word for 
anything like that.” 

At this the Frenchman became 
angry. His eyes smouldered like red- 
hot coals. 

“TI tell you,’ he almost screamed, 
‘it’s only a cat, and she will run away 
from me, and I brought her all the way 
from la belle France for my mother-in- 
law.”’ 

““T can’t help it if you brought her 
all the way from the moon. I’ve got to 
see what’s in that basket.” 

“But I tell you it’s a cat, and if I 
open-the basket ever so little she will 
run, and monsieur knows mother-in- 
laws... Not so?”’ he asked, with a very 
wry face. 

‘‘Come! Untie those cords. 
bound to inspect that basket.” 

With a rueful countenance Pierre 
carefully untied the strings. The 
officer reached out his hand to lift the 
lid. 

“Careful, careful!’ exclaimed 
Pierre, placing a restraining hand on 
the policeman’s sleeve. ‘‘I don’t want 
to chase after my cat again. A bon 
Dieu I had trouble enough in getting 
her as it is,” and then he adroitly let 
the lid fall away. 

Instantly a black cat sprang out, and, 
darting between the policeman’s legs, 
disappeared. Pierre had placed the 
basket on the ground in such a way 
that when the animal sprang out the 
nearest way of escape would be the 
shipyard. His calculations were 
correct; and when the officer of the 
law turned, all he saw was a black tail 
disappearing through the door in the 
wall enclosing the yard. 

The Frenchman’s entire vocabulary 
was then turned loose, and before he 
had stopped his cursing in French and 
English the policeman almost wished 
he were as far away as the cat. He 
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honestly felt sorry that he had becn so 
insistent. The Frenchman's distress 
was so very great. He went so far in 
his remorse as to offer to return 
with Pierre and help him find his cat. 

At this, however, the clever little 
fellow calmed down. : 

‘‘Bon Dieu!” he exclaimed, ‘‘ here 
am I blaming you because you did your 
duty! If my men did theirs half so 
well I’d have the finest ship in the ser- 
vice. Your pardon,  monsieur,” 
offering his hand with. a_ winning 
smile, and raising his peaked cap. - ‘‘ I 
admire you now as I blamed you 
before. I will find my cat again, mon- 
sieur, and then you must join mein a 
toast,’ and, placing the lid again on the 
basket, he picked: it up and walked 
quickly back to the ship. 

In half an hour he returned with a 
smile on his face. 

‘‘ ]’ve got her,”’ he said to the police- 
man, tapping the basket gently, ‘“‘ and 
a pretty hunt I had, too! I'll warrant 
she won't get out again if I know it.” 

‘‘ I’m very sorry, sir, I put you to all 
that trouble,” said the officer, eyeing 
the basket. ‘“ Well, I'll take your word 
this time.” 

“That’s right, that’s right,” replied 
Pierre. ‘‘ It’s never too late to right a 
wrong. Now for the toast. I do not 
forget—eh ?”’ he added, leading the 
way to a nearby saloon. 

For some time the two men stood at 
the ‘bar with the basket at their feet. 
The Frenchman’s ready sallies kept the 
crowd around them roaring. Then, 
when he-thought he had remained long 
enough to avert any suspicion that 
might linger in the officer’s-mind, he 
took his basket on his arm, and, 
accompanied to the corner by the blue- 
coated officer of the law, hailing a 
passing car, and was soon out of 
sight. In the meanwhile the black 
cat frisked in the ship’s hold, for in 
the basket a fortune in diamonds 
was buried beneath some superfine 
tobacco. 


At the Tulip Bed 


Sy Esther Harlan 


HE homes of their childhood had 
| faced the Square, when it was 
the heart of the residence district. 
Now the Square was surrounded by 
shops and second-class boarding houses. 
Her homé, with those of the wives of 
other millionaires, faced the new park. 
And his? She had not heard from 
him in years. 

She had been choosing a bit of 
silver for her mother-in-law’s birthday, 
and she had intended to drive home 
afterward. Home? Well, directly 
back to the faultlessly luxurious house 
where she had spent the last two years 
with Wallace Westover, sr., his mother 
and widowed sister. The one young 
thing in the great gloomy house, they 
looked for her as for the sunshine—as 
her own heart-broken father had looked, 
dving, at her golden hair. 

“Ah, little girl,” he had said feebly, 
“he is a good man and has a good 
heart. I have known Westover since 
we were boys—if you could care for 
him, I think I would go happier. He 
would be good to you, Geraldine, and I 
would know your future was safe.” 

Yes, she had been some one’s bit of 
sunshine her whole short life, but her 
own heart’s summer, alas! was it yet 
tocome ? The circle of crimson tulips 
blazed in the slanting glow of the late 
afternoon, and onan impulse as swift 
as It was explicable, she motioned aside 
her men and crossed the busy thorough- 
fare alone to the centre of the Square. 
Here it was she used to spend so many 
happy hours in early spring—she and 
Jack—to see the sparrows take their 
bath in the fountain, to count the tulip 
buds, to watch them close their crimson 
petals and go to sleep at night, to ask 
Impossible questions of the old man in 
charge of them and to dream impossible 
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dreams of ‘farms full of tulips when 
we grow up.” 

‘* But I don’t like to dig in the earth 
—it gets my fingers dirty,” she had 
once objected. 

“Well, you needn’t,” the little boy 
had promptly answered. ‘I'll dig—I 
love it, and you can come .out every 
day with a big basket and pick all you 
want.” 

‘* All right the yellow-haired mite had 
responded, “then I’ll live with you on 
your farm, Jack, when we grow up,” 
and having thus settled the affairs ot 
the world, they had returned con- 
tentedly to their tulip counting, while 
their nurses gossiped on the benches. 

Years later, when Jack was in college, 
one of his letters had reminded her of 
her baby promise, and they had laughed 
the holidays away together, too sure of 
the happy future even to coin to-day’s 
blissful understanding into words, while 
“the children’s tulip farm” was the 
synonym fora foregone conclusion with 
the two families. 

Then came these blank, black years 
when the most solid fortunes toppled, 
and the houses off the Square, whose 
nursery windows faced each other, whose 
doorways shared the same broad lintel, 
fell tothe keeping of strangers. Jack 
left college to accept a position offered 
him by an uncle living hundreds of 
miles away, and the girl went away 
to nurse her aged, heart - broken 
father in a tiny hamlet. still left 
them in the inland south. Letters 
came, first with this postmark and 
then that, but more often miscarried 
in the cross lines Fate loves to weave, 
and at last ceased to come altogether. 
And then, when it could be deferred no 
longer, and the fateful moment came, 
it was, indeed, not so bitter as the 
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heart-sick girl had dreaded. If empty, 
her life now was placid, unpainful. 
But she was a woman, and her girlhood 
was gone for ever, a woman who spelled 
duty with a big D, and who wore all the 
harness of conventions without a mur- 
mur. Her hair was just as sunny, her 
great eyes as gray and frank, and as 
deep, but they held a new wistfulness, 
and there were little lines of resignation 
about the firm, red lips, and the smile 
_ that curved them was oftenest the duty 
smile, and lacked the merry dimples of 
those other years. Still her life was 
very full, and she rarely dreamed 
of the tulip farm, and never now with 
that poignant, passionate grief that is a 
part of youth itself. Time is very 
merciful. And yet here she_ stood 
gazing into the golden-starred hearts of 
the crimson tulips as might any beggar 
who had never owned a blossom. 

The budding trees screened her from 
the four eyes across the car tracks. 
As she gazed her world of to-day 
seemed to shrink away and fall from 
her, and the childhood world of 
hopes and dreams, of love and trust, 
when nothing was too good to be 
true, and where in every dire ex- 
tremity, some good fairy was sure to 
appear in the nick of time and set 
things to rights again—seemed the real 
world—seemed to hover about her, and 
to beckon from the crimson cups at her 
feet. Habit is safe tethering, and time, 
thank God, is all healing at last, but 
hearts by youth’s blood swept are still 


Fate’s playthings. All unconscious of 
the streams of hurrying humanity about 
her, of the benches full of staring, idle 
ones, of trembling, laughing babies 
about the fountain’s curve, the tall, fair 
woman stood and gazed, oblivious, into 
the tulips’ hearts. 

‘“* Geraldine!” 

“ Jack !” 

‘‘ My beautiful golden tulip—to find 
you here—is like a tryst.” 

She was still in the childhood world ; 
it was natural he should come, and she 
gave both her hands whole heartedly 
into his strong keeping. The years 
between had shrivelled up and blown 
away on the breath of the tulips, and 
for the space of two blissful moments 
her half-starved heart drank deep at the 
torrent of his tale that bridged those 
silent years. 

‘** And our tulip farm is ready now— 
is waiting, sweetheart—” Then her 
face blanched, her lips parched— 

‘‘ How do you do, Mrs. Westover ?”’ 
said a low, clear voice, 1ts owner pass- 
ing on with slightly elevated brows to 
have found her standing so, ofall places, — 
in the shabby old Square ! 

She felt the clasp on her hands loosen. 
His face was as white as her own. She 
looked straight into his eyes. 

‘* Yes, it is so.” 

_ Then she crossed to where the foot- 
man, unseeing, mechanical, held open 
her carriage door. But the man 
remained staring into the hearts of the 
tulips. 
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‘* We don’t quite expect you'll know how awful it all was.” In Honour of the Infant. 





The Infant. 


T being a day of fearful heat, the 
two boys had wisely concluded 
to occupy their minds so engross- 

ingly as to forget its miseries, and were 
therefore galloping madly around the 
garden in the characters of Pilgrim 
Father and Big Indian. Hugh was 
Big Indian. Always. He was the 
elder. 

Coming Suddenly upon Angela, just 
issued forth from the cool retreat of 
the house, they pulled up short to in- 
vestigate the cause of her well-nigh 
palsied rapture. Had perhaps Cat 
Tabby found four more kittens? Eight 
blind kittens and an overjoyed mother 
all packed tight in a discarded tin dish- 
pan would form a feature not to be 
despised by any man, be he Pilgrim 
Father or Big Brave. 

But Angela’s excitement, ecstatic 
though it was, sprang from another 
cause, as her first words showed. 

“Now—er,’”’ she began, pantingly, 
“you know Baby ?” 
_ As Baby was the trio’s cherished 
infant sister, and was moreover moored 
alongside of Angela at that very mo- 
ment, the question was adjudged mere 
rhetoric and was not answered. 


“Well—er, to-morrow’s her birth-. 


day.” That, too, they knew. By 
reason of it their clay pig banks— 
bulky-bodied beasts, furnished with 
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In Honour of the 
Infant 


Al Story whieh Casts Fresh Doight 
upon the Pleasures of Childhood 


By Marion Hill 


With Illustrations by Mabel L. Humphrey 


abdominal slits—were empty and echo- 
less. It was but yesterday that they 
had spent hours shaking those animals 
until the last copper had dropped from 
their reluctant stomachs. Then they 
had bought “ all-day-suckers”’ for the 
Infant. Did Angela think they could 
forget so soon ? 

‘And we're going on a picnic.” 

Her husks of speech contained a 
kernel after all. A picnic! As near 
as to-morrow! Not relegated by pre- 
varicating adults to that black limbo 
of Never-to-be, designated as ‘‘ Some 
Time,” but to-morrow ! 

“Pic!” yelped Hugh, suddenly. 
His eyes were shut, his head thrown 
back. ‘“‘Nic! Pic! Nic!” To each 
yelp he gave a vertical hop. The 
rich wine of life had overpowered him, 
and, like the Delphic oracle, he frothed 
at the mouth and foretold the thing to 
come. 

The other two discreetly withdrew 
their attention from these religious 
rites, and he hopped and shrilled in 
comparative privacy until his sobriety 
returned. 

‘Angela, don’t get mumps again!” 
implored Cecil. He lacked Hugh's 
power of taking the future on faith, for 
to him Fate was generally so uncivil 
that he doubted her favours until they 
were within his grasp. And had not 
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.Angela’s mumps only two short months 
ago shut the gates of the county fair 
upon them all ? 

‘“Oh, get out!’’ was Angela’s terse 
way of assuring the boys that mumps 
carely trod so close upon its own heels, 
that the morrow might be accounted 
safe, for which slight presumption the 
gods would not have the heart to inter- 
fere. 

There being no one more privileged 
than the bearer of great good news, 
her brothers forgave Angela for her 


slightly independent speech = and 
beamed’ upon her with unwonted 
favour. Her stern sense of justice 


made her disclaim a little of the merit. 

‘“Mamma says she’s giving us this 
pleasure ‘cause we’ve been so good 
lately,” she explained. Then her eyes 
wavered and sought the ground. The 
boys looked fishily into the sky. So 


the near past was accounted stainless! 


Well, well! Why is it that when one’s 
conscience is aS pure as a rosebud 
somebody always comes around and 
boxes one’s ears, while one is _ never 
safer from assault than when one is 
sallow from well-grounded apprehen- 
sion ? 

This heavy conundrum did not long 
burden them. Their minds soon re- 
curred to the rapture to come. 

‘‘ What d’ y’ suppose we'll have to 
eat ?”’ asked Hugh, chewing spiritually 
like a cat who sees a sparrow. 

‘Pickled walnuts,’ suggested An- 
gela; 

‘‘ and lobster salad,’ supplemented 
Cecil ; 

‘‘—with canned mushrooms and 
doughnuts,” gloated Hugh. 

Not one of the three cared a rap for 
these delicacies in a gustatory way: 
their charm lay entirely in the un- 
wholesomeness of their repute. Ob- 
versely, each child had been brought 
to loathe oatmeal mush and stewed 
rhubarb upon being instructed that 
such things were ‘‘ good for young 
people.” 


Suddenly sidetracking the food ques- 
tion, Angela dashed at another of even 
greater importance. 

‘“¢ [—I—I choose Debbo for the whole 
day!’’ she  gabbled, triumphantly. 
“ He’s going to be a_ heifer—Evan- 
geline’s snow-white heifer ! ”’ 

The boys looked at her with envy 
and admiration. She had outflanked 
them both. According to the rules of 
the game, she had by this means of 
first speech established her claims to 
the invaluable hound—gentle, accom- 
modating Debbo, who played with sad- 
eyed dignity all parts assigned to him. 
He was at present a starving Boer, 
for which his out-sticking ribs especi- 
ally fitted him. 

‘“But I may borrow him, mayn’t I, 
Angela?” pleaded Cecil. ‘‘I need a 
buffalo badly.” 

“Then you'll have to lend your 
buffalo to me to be an elk when I’m 
stalking them,” fiercely insisted Hugh, 
quarrelling for a share in a concession 
as yet ungranted, for, ‘“‘ Well, Ill see,” 
was the most that Angela would vouch- 
safe. - 

‘“ If you do,’ wheedled Hugh, diplo- 
matically, ‘‘ I’ll slaughter the elk, build 
a bonfire and roast him.”’ 

Upon this rich picture they feasted 
their minds until it gave them a new 
idea. 

‘*Let’s take a little coffee-pot and 
some coffee and some potatoes and 
cook our own cunnin’ little lunch’ for 
ourselves,’’ cooed Angela. 

‘An’ Hugh’n I'll ketch all the fish 
you kin fry.” ° 

“Then we'll cool off by goin’ in 
swimmin’.” | 

This lapse of the three from the 
exigencies of correct pronunciation 
marked the frenzied fervour of their 
anticipated joy. Propriety of speech 
requires a calm mind. And that their 


‘minds were anything but calm was 


evidenced by the hectic flushes which 
had already begun to burn upon their 
small countenances. 
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Just here, the Infant, in re- 
sentment at her exclusion from 
» the conversation, sat down with 
a fearful thug and screamed 







Skim 
down stairs 
to question 
the 

hall 
clock. 


protestingly. 

“Why, I 
touched her,” dis- 
claimed Cecil, growing pale. No one 
had as yet accused him, but he knew 
well that someone would. He looked 
apprehensively at an upper window, 
where a hand was fumbling. 

‘Never touched her,’ he repeated, 
teebly, addressing the hand. 

“And I never, neither! ”’ 

“He never. Really!” ~~ 

“We never ! ”’ 

“T nev—”’ but, as he expected, Cecil, 
the Inevitable Expiator, was beckoned 
into the house by the compelling hand. 
He went, ruefully leading in the purp- 
ling Infant, and the conference was 
thus temporarily broken up. 

But nothing could stem the tide of 
expectation which tumultuously ebbed 
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never 


and flowed in each eager little imagi- 
nation. Every hour added to the glory 
and importance of the coming event, 
until evening found the youngsters in 
the unheard-of condition of being ready 
for bed even before bedtime came 
around—bedtime, which was usually a 
period of degradation, to be bullied, 
repudiated, fought away, resisted, lied 
about and only given in to sullenly and 
unconquered after they had been fished 
up inanimate from under the tables, 
detached limpet-like from the drowsy 
backs of arm-chairs, rescued from sink- 
ing blissfully into the lamp, and never 
without asserting passionately that 
they were not in the least sleepy, that 
they had just been ‘‘thinking.” But 
to-night they greeted the Sand Man 
cordially. Sleep was the only magic 
which could change to-day into to- 
morrow. 

Sleep is worse than Santa Claus for 
coming slowly when wanted quickly, 
and a dozen times if once in the course 
of the night did Angela slip ghost-like 
into the boys’ room to inquire into the 
state of their somnolence, only to find 
them in whispered consultation about 
the placing of a new jewel in the picnic 
crown ; and a dozen times if once after 
a nodding unconsciousness did_ she 
skim downstairs to question the hall 
clock as to whether or not she had 
Van Winkled herself into the day after 
to-morrow by mistake. A dozen times 
if once did the boys rouse from slumber 
to a sickening tinkle as of rain, and 
rush to the starry window to receive 
from the laughing leaves the assurance 
that wind and not water was making 
them patter. 

But at last the usual phenomenon 
happened—they closed their eyes upon 
the night, ‘‘thought” a little, and 
opened upon the blazing glory of full 
day. 

As a rule dressing was a thing of 
time—and trouble, inviting much re- 
monstrance from the Powers down- 
stairs—brutal Powers, who failed to 
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sympathise with Angela, when she 
skipped around ina “ party dress” of 
two abbreviated undergarments, her 
black stockings drawn glove-like over 
her spidery arms instead of over her 
still more spidery legs; and failed, too, 
to whoop brotherly with the boys when 
they pow-wowed with each other clad 
but in the simplicity of bath towels, 
their heads decorated with eagle 
plumes from the feather duster. 

But this morning dressing was but a 
means to an end and not a glorious 
orgie in itself—the end being, of course, 
the brain-upsetting dissipation of the 
picnic. 

To conclude from these premises 
that the children saw but little bright- 
ness and lived a dull grey life is to 
argue falsely. Each event as it came 
to them seemed to have a supernal 
brilliancy almost too dazzling for con- 
templation, and in its fierce white light 
‘the past was burned away. Breathes 
there a mother who has never bren 
stunned when company was at dinner 
by hearing her pampered offsjiring 
murmur in starving tones, and as if the 
reality transcended belief, “What pze?”’ 
when that humble delicacy had been 
appearing nightly for weeks ? Shocked 
elders forget that children live only in 
the present. The Pie Before has faded 
from their memories; the Pie to Come 
is problematic; but the Pie Now isa 
heavenly realitv and worthy of all hail. 

And when Picnic and Pie together 
meet in the sanctum sanctorum of a 
covered hamper and permeate the 
atmosphere with hints of mysterious 
joys, promising all sorts of illicit hap- 
penings, can any length of excitement 
be deemed excessive ? 

The day had a bad start. 

The children, who had made suitable 
toilets of a foul-weather nature, con- 
sisting mainly of jean trousers and a 
gingham shirt, allotted properly, were 
told not to make ‘‘ spectacles” of them- 
selves, and were forced into starched 
abominations horribly reminiscent of 


Sunday-school. (For compensation 
their brains were titillated by the 
idiomatic freshness of the word spec- 
tacles—which meant nothing, but eye- 
glasses.) 

Next, Aunt Emma rode over to join 
the revelry, and the only good thing 
about Aunt Emma was Uncle Charlie, 
who of course did not come. This 
time, however, Aunt Emma won for 
herself a welcome less hollow than 
usual by displaying a tissue-paper 
something, to which she giddily re- 
ferred as The Surprise. 

The Surprise looked somewhat like 
a Chinese lantern put hors de combat by 
being squashed flat, and was attended 
by the twin absurdities of a dry sponge 
and a bottle of alcohol. 

Oh, dear! oh, dear! how long it 
takes grown people to get ready for 
the simplest thing! And how cross 
they grow over it! The children were 
fage:d and footsore before the elders 
gathered the flock together at the 
garden gate and scanned them over for 
flaws and discrepancies before turning 
them loose to the critical publicity of 
the village. 

That final inspection was always a 
torturous affair, filled to the full with 
crueltivs and the unexpected. 

Hugh was the first to suffer. One 
of the Powers caught him, skimmed 
off “his hat, used her forefinger as a 
comb to part his hair on his forehead, 
then dclicately returned the hat to a 
spot which suited her fancy. He was 


inured to this by custom. But now it 


brought about a discovery which beg- 
gared him. 

‘‘ Why, what’s this ?’’ was her stern 
demand. 

‘“What’s what’m?” 

“Youknow. This?” tappingatin box. 

‘‘ Worms,” murmured Hugh, sweet- 
ly, with as soft an inflection as if the 
things were sleeping and he wished not 
to awaken them. 

“Well, of all the objects! 
them away !”’ 


Throw 
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‘* But mayn’t we—— 

‘Throw them away, I told you!”’ 

‘“ Why, how can we 7 

A wave of the hand, more command- 
ing than speech, settled the contro- 
versy, and Hugh in one fierce fling 
ridded himself of his all, representing 
hours of digging and sweat of his face 
in plenty. 

Angela endeavoured to ooze out of 
the gate. She was caught by the figu- 
rative hair of her head. 

‘““Come_ back, Miss. Why, for 
Heaven's sake! What have you in 
here? And here?” The investigator 
poked at a matronly protuberance in 
Angela's ‘“‘gamp,” and slapped experi- 
mentally against some bumps below 
Angela's waist-line. 

Before she could explain herself An- 
vela was searched and relieved of the 
rubbers which had pressed against her 
pal pitating heart,and of the bathing gown 
which had been artfully dis- 
posed beneath the gathers of 
her skirt. Shorn of her wealth, 
she turned to Debbo and 
tried to console herself by 
whispering to him that he , 
was her own dear little 
heifer, and must keep by her | 
all day. That own dear 
little heifer rolled his eyes 
promisingly in her direction 
and then turned them 
anxiously upon his favourite, 
Cecil, who, in the toils of 
the inquisition, was suffer- 
ing audibly. 

“Ow, ouch. That’s just 
nothing but a little screw of 
coftee.” ‘ 

“Take that coffee back 
to the kitchen, Hugh. And 
this, sir?” ; 

“Oo! What’'r’y’ pinching 
mefor? It’s a tomato can.” 

‘““A tomato can? And 
—why, you naughty boy, do 
you mean to say that these 
are matches? ”’ 





Mishra 


The investigator poked at a matronly protuberance in 


No amount of saying could make 
them any more matches than they 
were, so Cecil wearily held his 
peace. 7 

‘“And you know as well as can be 
that you are expressly forbidden to 
carry matches! If it were not Baby's 
birthday, sir, I'd make you stay at 
home. But don’t think that the dis- 
obedience will go unpunished. 1 had 
a little pleasure planned out for you, 
Cecil, but you will forego it now. I 
won't even tell you what it was.” 

Cecil sighed. Those mysterious, for- 
feited pleasures! He was used to this 
species of self-robbery, but he always 
had a thrill of curiosity to know what 
it'was he’d missed this time. 

The opening of the garden gate 
pone to divert the run of bad luck, 

ut— 


—_ 


\ 
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’ 


Angela’s *‘ gamp.’ 
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“Go back, sir! Back, I say!” 
This was to Debbo. With a trace of 
_ stiffness in his joints the hound lunged 
proudly back into the garden, and, 
flinging himself down, feigned to sleep. 
His eyebrows twitched a great deal, 
though. Angela was bereft. The boys 
took it philosophically. If she was 
without a heifer, so had they been 
without buffalo or elk. 

With the shutting of the garden gate 
their depressed little spirits bounded 
up again like rubber balls. All they 
wanted was permission to be happy. 
And happiness was everywhere,—in 
the air, in the sunshine, in the weedy 
fields, in the very dust of the road. 

‘“Whoop! Let’s race to the corner,” 
suggested Cecil, and at the word six 
legs were twinkling. 

But even that innocent exuberance 
was not to be. Three fearful things 
transpired. In the first place, it was 
too hot to race; in the second place, 
racing in the street was unseemly, hot 
or cool; in the third place, it was the 
duty of little boys to take care of little 
girls, and consequently brother had to 
hold sister by the hand. This last was 
the worst. 

Panting, furious, despising each 
other and loathing the world, Angela 
and Hugh were yoked together in 
horrid bondage and were started forth 
upon their slinking promenade. Had 
it not been that by holding their arms 
stiffly towards each other they were 
enabled to interpose a quarter of an 
inch of blessed space between their 
outreaching fingers and yet defy de- 
tection they would have died of igno- 
miny. 

Cecil’s partner was undetachable. 
Where she caught she clung. - Her 
baby grip was of a warm moistness, and 
had no intention of relaxing. And her 
mode of locomotion was of a sort to 
make gods laugh and angels weep. 
She would raise her blue-sandalled foot 
outrageously high in air, bringing it 
slap down five times in the same spot 
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before it dawned upon her that she was 
not moving, and when she did move it 
was either to skin her nose or bump 
the back of her head. 

No captives in a conqueror’s train 
ever lagged more wretchedly under 
their disgrace than did the elder chil- 
dren during their smarting progress 
through town. When the outskirts 
were reached and relief seemed near, 
who should come into sight but Jake 
Haswell! Jake lacked hatbrim, shoes, 
money, morals, manners, and visible 
parents, but he was a personage, and 
never had to do anything he did not 
want todo. A foe to order, a stranger 
to law, he had the best time of any boy 
in town. 

From afar he saw the cavalcade 
approaching, and he whistled a march 
for them :— 

There she goes! / suppose 

Ali dressed up in her Swa#day clothes.” 

They found themselves obliged to 
keep step to the derisive measure. 
Retard or hurry as they might, Jake 
always managed that their left feet 
descended at ‘‘ there,” “‘I,”’ “all,” and 
“Sun.” His expression was diabolical. 
The whistle said the words as plain as 
plain. The children rolled protesting 
eyes to the faces of their elders, but 
those dull people seemed not to know 
that insult was keeping them tireless 
company. When they came abreast of 
him Jake changed his march for a 
ballad of still more shameful import. 
Devil-born inspiration was his, and he 
gave words to the warbling : 

‘The animals went in two by two, 
There’s one more river to cross; 

The kid wid Cecieand Sissy wid Hugh, 
There's one more river to cross.’ 

This he sang till the party were well 
out of hearing. Then the elders, with 
flushed cheeks, turned angrily upon 
Cecil, and told him that he ought to be 
ashamed of knowing such a rude boy, 
and of encouraging him. Cecil gasped, 
but made no defence. Jake was not as 
much Cecil's friend as he was Hugh’s, 
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but in the present predicament Hugh 
had thought it policy to ignore his 
disreputable hero, whereas Cecil had 
loyally thrown him a nod. 

But nothing matters now. The day 
seemed definitely set upon being one 
of unmitigated gloom. But brave to 
the last, the children made an effort to 
cheer up when the selected camping 
ground was reached. Refusing to 
mourn over the facts that plains were 





‘* There she goes, I swppose, 
All dressed up in her Sunday clothes.”’ 


nigh for the harbouring of buffalo, that 
woods abounded for the sportive elk, 
and that fair pastures nestled near 
upon which any heifer would be proud 
to browse, they fixed their eyes and 
thoughts upon the pleasures that might 
yet be realised, for was not the ground 
well stocked with much dry timber, 
eminently ready to be fired? Was not 
a trout pool near at hand? Wasnota 
swimming hole even nearer ? 
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One by one they found their few 
remaining props yanked—yes, yanked 
—from under them No, they must not 
build a fire, for Baby might burn her- 
self. No, they must not even dream 
about bathing because the weather was 
too hot. (As if that were not the best 
reason for instead of against.) No, 
they were not to wade because they 
would get their feet dirty. And not 
upon any consideration were they to 
‘“‘tear about,” for such recklessness in 
the hot sun would make them sick. 
They were not to drink the river water, 
for rumour had it that a sewer emptied 
into the stream further up. Of the 
spring they should take but sparingly, 
and then only in sips, because a sudden 
change of water was bad for their 
constitutions, and warranted to bring 
on hives. No, indeed, they should not 
climb trees, for they would thereby 
fray trousers or rip a skirt, as the case 
might be. 

Upon frenzied pleadings they at last 
obtained permission to fish the pool 
with grasshopper bait. But it was the 
Infant’s picnic, and of course she had 
to go, too, which she did with many a 
raptured ‘ah goo,” but as at every ‘‘ah”’ 
she picked up a stick and at every 
‘‘soo0”’ dropped it into the pool, there 
were soon no more fish there. 

Then, what in all this sunshiny, 
tempting world were they to do? aney 
were to look pleasant it seemed ; 
repose on the grass, like little iailies 
and gentlemen, and luxuriate in the 
holy joys of the country. 

So they bunched themselves up on 
the ground in the sullen attitudes of 
captured tarantulas and_ scowlingly 
watched a fair day waste before their 
helpless eyes. 

The only reason why they did not 
pine, die, and petrify in their postures 
of despair was because they still had 
lunch to think of, and The Surprise. 
Even these small mercies had their 
alloy of bitterness, for Aunt Emma was 
showing her disapproval of them so 
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plainly as to cause them to wish that 
both she and her surprise were in 
Halifax together; and eating was not 
to be a continuous performance, as 
surely was right and proper for the 
occasion, but was to be done decorously 


at one sitting, just as at home. How 
they eyed the hamper ! 
‘““There’s something licking good 


inside,” confided Hugh, who had in- 
vestigated its contents under pretence 
of offering to share the burden of its 
transportation—‘* something white and 
blank-mangey. And there's pies!”’ 
The blank-mangey mirage kept up 
their courage until the actual event of 
the meal. Oh, why had they allowed 
hope to dupe them to the limit? The 
stuff turned out to be cold mush damn- 
ably moulded into imitation of fair cus- 
tard. After receiving that slap from 
fate they turned their cheeks and got 
another—the pies were padded with 
rhubarb. Then they were given a 
wedge of wholeé- 
some cake — how 
they abhorred 
wholesome _ food ! 
—and as for them, 
the feast was over. 
The older people 
fared better. They 
dipped delicacies 
from tins and 
drank from bottles 
which opened with 
bangs. Even Aunt 
Emma cheered up. 
‘* Now, then,” 
she leered, fatu- 
ously, 
“The Surprise!”’ 
Really, it pro- 
mised better than 
it looked. It was 
a balloon. The 
sponge was to ab- 
sorb the alcohol, 


which, set afire, 
was to inflate the 
tissue bag, and 


the bag going up was to sparkle like a 
star in the picnic firmament. But it 
never went up. In Cecil’scleanly mind 
a sponge was useless unless saturated 
with water. And he helpfully saturated 
it in the river. The resulting facts that 
Aunt Emma raged, that the children 
howled, and that Cecil had his ears 
boxed, never helped matters a bit, and 
might just as well have been omitted. 

Why dilate further upon the details 
of that loathsome day ? Suffice to say 
that it wore creakingly to a rusty close 
and culminated in a homeward journey 
made hideous by all the torments which 
tired bodies and spoiled tempers could 
invent. 

‘‘T don’t know what’s got into the 
children nowadays,” moaned the mater, 
herding her sullen flock through the 
home gate; ‘‘ they are so ungrateful for 
all the pleasures we plan for them.” 

‘* They are thoroughly naughty little 
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“even worse than that Haswell boy. If 
I saw him anywhere just now I'd give 
him this balloon. It 1s as good as new 
when the sponge dries.”’ . 

Here Hugh with gracious shyness 
first thanked his mother for the treat 
that she had given them, and then 
expressed it as his opinion to Aunt 
Emma that she had added much to the 
zest of the occasion by her mere de- 
lightful presence. He got the balloon. 

But Cecil, who never could learn 
that language is for the concealment 
of thought, snarled out that when he 
couldn't get up a better picnic all 
‘round he'd be ready and willing to die. 
Thereupon he was promptly banished 
to bed. 

The other children, utterly worn out, 
chose to follow him. They were a 
wretched trio. 

Because she was as leg-weary as she 
was soul-sick, and as, moreover, her 
shoe-strings had knotted, and _ her 
buttons had snagged in her hair, 
Angela bedewed her couch with tears 
and punctuated the air with hiccoughy 
sobs. 

The boys were a little better off, for 
they had lured Debbo to bed with 
them. Though ungainly, he was a 
comfort, and very entertaining by reason 
of a habit he had when warm, of 
bracing his back against one boy and 
kicking the other out of bed. Even 
with this diversion to expect, they 
sizhed woefully now and then. 

“Well, Small People,’’ what’s the 
matter up there?” enquired a big, 
consoling, well-loved voice — Uncle 


Charlie’s. ‘Is it a case of bellaque 
matribus detesta ?”’ 

The boys were not sure, but as it 
sounded like their complaint they in- 
vited him up for consultation. He 
bounded upstairs and brought healing 
with him. ; 

Passing through Angela’s room, he 
poulticed her with a kiss, a cookie and 
a kitten, and left her at peace; then he 
ministered to the boys by treating them 
like gentlemen, shaking them by the 
hand and respectfully inviting their 
confidence. They told him everything, 
from the first dawn of their hopes to 
the full death of the same. 

“But we don’t quite expect you'll 
know how awful it all was,” they con- 
cluded. 

““Oh, yes, I do. Why should you 
doubt me, Small Brothers?” 

‘* Because grown people’s picnics 
always turn out the way they want 
them to, or if they don’t, they don’t 
care.” 

‘* You are mistaken, Small Brothers; 
we care. Many a serious picnic comes 
our way. Worse than yours. Much ° 
worse, because—”’ 

-** Because why ?”’ 

Uncle Charlie thought a little while. 
A silence in the dark is pleasant. The 
boys each held a hand of his and 
squirmed drowsily and comfortably. 

* Because,’ answered Uncle Charlie, 
incomprehensibly, ‘“‘ when we get bigger 
the dog loses in efficacy.” 

Efficacy. The best thing they could 
do with that word was to go to sleep 
on it. 
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The Great Interrogation 


By Jack 


J 

|° say the least, Mrs. Sayther’s 

career in Dawson was meteoric. 

She arrived in the spring, with 
dog sleds and voyageurs, blazed glori- 
ously for a brief month, and departed 
up the river as soon as it was free from 
ice. Now womanless Dawson never 
quite understood this hurried depar- 
ture, and the local Four Hundred felt 
aggrieved and lonely till the Nome strike 
was made and old sensations gave way 
to new. For it had delighted in Mrs. 
Sayther, and received her wide-armed. 
She was pretty, charming, and, more- 
over,a widow. And because of this she 
at once had at heel any number of 
El Dorado Kings, officials, and adven- 
turing younger sons, whose ears were 
yearning for the frou-frou of a woman’s 
skirts. 

The mining engineers revered the 
memory of her husband, the late 
Colonel Sayther, while the syndicate 
and promoter representatives spoke 
awesomely of his deals and manipula- 
tions; for he was known in the 
States as a great mining man, and as 
even a greater one in London. Why 
his widow, of all women, should have 
come into the country, was the great 
interrogation. But they were a prac- 
tical breed, the men of the Northland, 
with a wholesome disregard for theories 
and a firm gripon facts. And to nota 
few of them Karen Sayther was a 
most essential fact. That she did not 
regard the matter in this light is evi- 
denced by the ‘neatness and celerity 
with which refusal and proposal tallied 
off during her four weeks’ stay. And 
with her vanished the fact, and only 
the interrogation remained. 

To the solution, Chance vouchsafed 
one clue. Her last victim, Jack 
Coughran, having fruitlessly laid at 
her feet beth his heart and a five- 
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London 


hundred-foot creek claim on Bonanza, 
celebrated the misfortune by walking 
all of a night with the gods. In the 
midwatch of this night he happened to 
rub shoulders with Pierre Fontaine, 
none other than head man of Karen 
Sayther’s voyageurs. This rubbing of 
shoulders led to recognition and drinks. 
and ultimately involved both men in a 
common muddle of inebriety. 

“Heh?” Pierre Fontaine later on 
gurgled thickly. ‘‘ Vot for Madame 
Sayther mak visitation to  thees 
country? More better you spik wit 
her. I know no t’ing ’tall, only all de 
tam her ask one man’s name. ‘Pierre,’ 
her spik wit me; ‘ Pierre, you moos’ 
find thees mans, and I gif you mooch— 
two hundred pounds you find thees 
mans.’ Thees mans? Ah, out. Thees 
man’s name—vot you call — Daveed 
Payne. Ouz, m’sieu, Daveed Payne. 
All de tam her spik das name. And 
all de tam I look rount vaite mooch, 
work lak hell, but no can find das dam 
mans, and no get two hundred pounds 
‘tall. By dam! 

‘Heh? Ah, owz, One tam dose 
mens vot come from Circle City, dose 
mens know thees mans. Him Birch 
Creek, dey spik. And madame? Her 
say ‘Bon!’ and look happy lak any- 
ting. And her spik wit me. ‘ Pierre,’ 
her spik, ‘harness de dogs. We go 
queek. We find thees mans I gif you 
two hundred pounds more.’ And I 
say, ‘Out, queek! Allons, madame!’ 

‘For sure, I t’ink, das four hundred 
pounds mine. Bully boy! Den more 
mens come from Circle City, and dey 
say no, das thees mans, Daveed Payne, 
come Dawson leel tam back. So 
madame and I go not ’tall. 

Qui, m’sieu. Thees day madame 
spik. ‘ Pierre,’ her spik, and gif me 
one hundred pounds, ‘ go buy poling- 
boat. To-morrow we go up de river.’ 
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Ah, out, to-morrow, up de river, and 
das dam Sitka Charley mak me pay for 
de poling-boat one hundred pounds. 
Dam!” 

Thus it was, when Jack Coughran 
anburdened himself next day, that 
Dawson fell to wondering who was this 
David Payne, and in what way his ex- 
istence bore upon Karen Sayther’s. 
But that very day, as Pierre Fontaine 
had said, Mrs. Sayther and her bar- 
baric crew of voyageurs towed up the 
east bank to Klondike City, shot across 
to the west bank to escape the bluffs, 
and disappeared amid the maze of 
islands to the south. 
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‘“ Oui, madame, thees is de place. 
One, two, t’ree island below Stuart 
River. Thees is t’ree island.” 

As he spoke, Pierre Fontaine drove 
his pole against the bank and held the 
stern of the boat against the current. 
This thrust the bow in, till a nimble 
breed climbed ashore with the painter 
and made fast. 

‘“One leel tam, madame, I go look 
see.” 

A chorus of dogs marked his disap- 
pearance over the edge of the bank, 
but a minute later he was back again. 

‘* Out, madame, thees is de cabin. Il 
mak investigation. No can find mans 
at home. But him no go vaire far, 
vaire long, or him no leave dogs. Him 
come queek, you bet ! 

‘“ Help me out, Pierre. I'm tired all 
over from the boat. You might have 
made it softer, you know.” 

From a nest of furs amidships, 
Karen Sayther rose to her full height 
of slender fairness. But if she looked 
lily-frail in her elemental environment, 
she was belied by the grip she put 
upon Pierre’s hand, by the knotting of 
her woman’s biceps as it took the 
weight of her body, by the splendid 
effort of her limbs as they held her out 
from the perpendicular bank while she 
made the ascent. Though shapely 
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flesh clothed delicate frame, her body 
wa a seat of strength. 

Still, for all the careless ease with 
which she made the landing, there was | 
a warmer colour than usual to her face, 
and a perceptibly extra beat to her 
heart. But then, also, it was with a 
certain reverent curiousness that she 
approached the cabin, while the flush 
on her cheek showed a yet riper mel- 
lowness. 

“Look! see!” Pierre. pointed to 
the scattered chips by the woodpile. 
‘“‘ Him fresh—two, t’ree day, no more.” 

Mrs. Sayther nodded. She tried to 
peer through the small window, but it 
was made of greased parchment which 
admitted light while it blocked vision. 
Failing this, she went round to the 
door, half lifted the rude latch to 
enter, but changed her mind and let it 
fall back into place. Then she sud- 
denly dropped on one knee and kissed 
the rough-hewn threshold. If Pierre 
Fontaine saw, he gave no sign, and 
the memory in the time to come was 
never shared. But the next instant, 
one of the boatmen, placidly lighting 
his pipe, was startled by an unwonted 
harshness in his captain’s voice. 

“Hey! You! Le Goire! You 
mak ’m soft more better,’’ Pierre com- 
manded. ‘Plenty bear-skin; plenty 
blanket. Dam!” 

But the nest was soon after disrupted, 
and the major portion tossed up to the 
verge of the shore, where Mrs. Sayther 
lay down to wait in comfort. Reclining 
on her side, she looked out and over the 
wide- stretching river. Above the 
mountains which lay beyond the 
further shore, the sky was murky with 
the smoke of unseen forest fires, and 
through this the afternoon sun broke 
feebly, throwing a vague radiance to 
earth, and unreal shadows. To the 
sky-line of the four quarters—spruce- 
shrouded islands, dark waters, and ice- 
scarred rocky ridges—stretched the 
immaculate wilderness. No sign of 
human existence broke the solitude; no 
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sound the stillness. The land seemed 
bound under the unreality of the un- 
known, wrapped in the _ brooding 
mystery of great spaces. 

Perhaps it was this which made 
Mrs. Sayther nervous; for she changed 
her position constantly, now to look up 
the river, now down, or to scan the 
gloomy shores for the _ half-hidden 
mouths of back channels. After an 
hour or so the boatmen were sent 
ashore to pitch camp for the night, but 
Pierre remained with his mistress to 
watch. 

“Ah! him come thees tam,” he 
whispered, after a long silence, his gaze 
bent up the river to the head of the 
island. 

A canoe, with a paddle flashing on 
either side, was slipping down the cur- 
rent. In the stern a man’s form, in 
the bow a woman’s, swung rhythmi- 
cally to the work. Mrs. Sayther had 
no eyes for the woman till the canoe 
drove in closer and her bizarre beauty 
peremptorily demanded notice. A close- 
fitting blouse of moose-skin, fantasti- 
cally beaded, outlined faithfully the 
well-rounded lines of her body, while a 
silken kerchief, gay of colour and 
picturesquely draped, partly covered 
great masses of blue-black hair. But 
it was the face, cast belike in copper 
bronze, which caught and held Mrs. 
Sayther’s fleeting glance. Eyes, piercing 
and black and large, witha traditionary 
hint of obliqueness, looked forth from 
under clear-stencilled, clean-arching 
brows. Without suggesting cadaver- 
-ousness, though high-boned and _pro- 
minent, the cheeks fell away and met 
in a mouth, thin-lipped and _ softly 
strong. It was a face which adver- 
tised the dimmest trace of ancient 
Mongol blood, a reversion, after long 
centuries of wandering, to the parent 
stem. This effect was heightened by 
the delicately aquiline nose with its 
thin trembling nostrils, and by the 
general air of eagle wildness which 
seemed to characterise not only the face 


but the creature herself. She was, in 
fact, the Tartar type modified to ideal- 
isation. and the tribe of red Indian is 
lucky that breeds such a unique body 
once in a score of generations. 

Dipping long strokes and strong, the 
girl, in concert with the man, suddenly 
whirled the tiny craft about against the 
current and brought it gently to the 
shore. Another instant and she stood 
at the top of the bank, heaving up by 
rope, hand under hand, a quarter of 
fresh-killed moose. Then the man 
followed her, and together, with a swift 
rush, they drew up the canoe. The 
dogs were in a whining mass about 
them, and as the girl stooped among 
them caressingly, the man’s gaze fell 
upon Mrs. Sayther, who had arisen. 
He looked, brushed his eyes uncon- 
sciously as though his sight were 
deceiving him, and looked again. 

“Karen,” he said simply, coming 
forward and extending his hand, ‘'I 
thought for the moment I was dream- 
ing. I went snow-blind for a time this 
spring, and since then my eyes have 
been playing tricks with me.’ 

Mrs. Sayther, whose flush had 


‘deepened and whose heart was urging 


painfully, had been prepared for almost 
anything save this coolly extended 
hand ; but she tactfully curbed herself 
and grasped it heartily with her own. 

‘‘You know, Dave, I threatened often 
to come, and I would have, too, only— 
only—”’ 

‘Only I didn’t give the word.” 

David Payne laughed and watched 
the Indian girl disappearing into the 
cabin. 

‘Oh, I understand, Dave, and had 
I been in your place I'd most probably 
have done thesame. But I havecome 
—now.’ 

‘Then come a little bit farther into 
the cabin and get something to eat,’ 
he said genially, ignoring or missing 
the feminine suggestion of appeal in 
her voice. ‘And you must be tired 
too. Which way are you travelling ? 
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Up? Then you wintered in Dawson, 
or came in on the last ice. Your 
camp?” He glanced at the voyageurs 
circled about the fire in the open, and 
held back the door for her to enter. 

“I came up on the ice from Circle 
City last winter,” he continued, ‘‘ and 
settled down here for a while. Am 
prospecting some on Henderson Creek, 
and if that fails, have been thinking of 
trying my hand this fall up the Stuart 
River.” 

“You arn’t changed much, are 
you?” she asked irrelevantly, striving 
to throw the conversation upon a more 
personal basis. 

‘““A little less flesh, perhaps, and a 
little more muscle. How did you 
mean ?”’ 

But she shrugged her shoulders and 
peered through the dim light at the 
Indian girl, who had lighted the fire 
and was frying great chunks of moose 
meat, alternated with thin ribbons of 
bacon. 

“Did you stop in Dawson long?” 
The man was whittling a stave of 
birchwood into a rude axe-handle, and 
asked the question without raising his 
head. 

‘“Oh, a few days,” she answered, 
following the girl with her eyes, and 
hardly hearing. ‘‘ What were you 
saying? In Dawson? A month, 
fact, and glad to get away. The aie 
male is elemental, you know, and some- 
what strenuous in his feelings.” 

‘Bound to be when he gets right 
down to the soil. He leaves conven- 
tion with the spring bed at home. But 
you were wise in your choice of time 
for leaving. You'll be out of the 
country before mosquito season, which 
is a blessing your lack of experience 
will not permit you to appreciate.” 

‘‘T suppose not. . But tell me about 
yourself, about your life. What kind 
of neighbours have you? Or have you 

any?” 

While she queried she watched the 
girl grinding coffee in the corner of a 


flower sack upon the _hearthstone. 
With a steadiness and skill which pre- 
dicted nerves as primitive as_ the 
method, she crushed the imprisoned 
berries with a heavy fragment of 
quartz. David Payne noted his visitor’s 
gaze, and the shadow of a smile drifted 
over his lips. 

‘“I did have some,” he replied. 
‘But they went down to El Dorado 
to work at wages for a grub-stake.”’ 

Mrs. Sayther cast a look of specula- 
tive regard upon the girl. ‘‘ But of 
course there are plenty of Indians 
about ?”’ 

“ Every other s son of them down 
to Dawson long ago. Nota native in 
the whole country, barring Winapie 
here, and she’sa Koyokuk lass,—comes 
from a thousand miles or so down the 
river.” 

Mrs. Sayther felt suddenly faint ; 
and though the smile of interest in-no 
wise waned, the face of the man seemed 
to draw away to a telescopic distance, 


and the tiered logs of the cabin to 


whirl drunkenly about. But she was 
bidden draw up to the table, and 
during the meal discovered time and 
space in which to find herself. She 
talked little, and that principally about 
the land and weather, while the man 
wandered off into a long description of 
the difference between the shallow 
summer diggings of the Lower Country 
and the deep winter diggings of the 
Upper Country. ‘*‘ You do not ask 
why I came north?” she asked. 
‘Surely you know.” They had moved 
back from the table, and David Payne 
had returned to his axe-handle. ‘ Did 
you get my letter ?”’ 

‘‘A last one? No, I don’t think so. 
Most probably it’s trailing around the 
Birch Creek Country or lying in some 
trader’s shack on the Lower River. 
The way they run the mails in here is 
shameful. No order, no system, no—” 

‘‘ Don’t be wooden, Dave! Help . 
me!” She spoke sharply now, with 
an assumption of authority which 
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rested upon the past. 
you ask me about myself? About those 
we knew in the old times? Have you 
no longer any interest in theworld ? Do 
you know that my husband ts dead ?”’ 

‘Indeed, Iam sorry. How long—”’ 

‘‘ David!’ She was ready to cry 
with vexation, but the reproach she 
threw into her voice eased her. 

‘“Did you get any of my letters ? 
You must have got some of them, 
though you never answered.” 

“Well, I didn’t get the last one, 
announcing, evidently, the death of 
vour husband, and most likely others 
went astray ; but I did get some. I— 
er—read them aloud to Winapie as a 
warning—that is, you know, to im- 
press upon her the wickedness of her 
white sisters. And I—er—think she 
piofited by it. Don’t you?” 

She disregarded the sting, and went 
on. ‘‘In the last letter, which you 
did not receive, I told, as you have 
guessed, of Colonel Sayther’s death. 
That was a year ago. I also said that 
if you did not come out to me, I would 
go in to you. And as I had often 
promised, I came.” 

‘“‘T know of no promise.” 

‘In the earlier letters ?”’ 

‘Yes, you promised, but as I neither 
asked nor answered, it was unratified. 
So I do not know of any such promise. 
But I do know of another, which you, 
too, may remember. It was very long 
ago.” He dropped the axe-handle to 
the floor and raised his head. ‘“ It was 
so very long ago, yet I remember it 
distinctly, the day, the time, every 
detail. We were in a rose garden, 
you and I—your mother's rose garden. 
All things were budding, blossoming, 
and the sap of spring was in our blood. 
And I drew you over—it was the first 
—and kissed you on the lips. Don’t 
you remember ? ” 

‘* Don’t go over it, Dave, don't! 1 
know every shameful line of it. How 
often have I wept! If you only knew 
how I have suffered—”’ 


“Why don't 


‘“ You promised me then-—ay, andia 
thousand times in the sweet days that 
followed. Each look of your eyes, 
each touch of your hand, each syllable 
that fell from your lips, was a promise. 
And then—how shall I say ?—there 
came aman. Hewas old—old enough 
to have begotten you—and not nice to 
look upon, but, as the world gocs, 


clean. He had done no wrong, fol- 
lowed the letter of the law, was 
respectable. Further, and to the 


point, he possessed some several paltry 
mines—a score; it does not matter: 
and he owned a few miles of land, 
and engineered deals, and _ clipped 
coupons. He—” 

‘‘But there were other things,” she 
interrupted, ‘‘I told you. Pressure— 
money matters—want—my people— 
trouble. You understood the whole 
sordid situation. I could not help it. 
It was not my will. I was sacrificed, 
or I sacrificed, have it as you wish. 
But, my God! Dave, I gave you up! 
You never did me justice. Think what 
I have gone through!” 

“Tt was not your will? Pressure? 
Under high heaven there was no thing 
to will you to this man’s bed or that.” 

‘‘But I cared for you all the time,” 
she pleaded. ‘‘ I’ was unused to your 
way of measuring. love. I am still 
unused. I do not understand.”’ 

“ But now! now!” 

‘‘ We were speaking of this man you 
saw fit to marry. What manner of 
man was he? Wherein did he charm 
your soul? What potent virtues were 
his? True, he had a golden grip—an 
almighty golden grip. He knewthe odds. 
He had a narrow wit and excellent 
judgment of the viler parts, whereby 
he transferred this man’s money to 
his pockets, and that man’s money, 
and the next man’s. And the law 
smiled. In that it did not condemn, 
our Christian ethics approved. By 
social measure he was not a bad man. 
But by your measure, Karen, by mine, 
by ours of the rose garden,what washe ?” 
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‘‘ Remember, he is dead.”’ 

“The fact is not altered thereby. 
What was he? A great, gross, material 
creature, deaf to song, blind to beauty, 
dead to the spirit. He was fat with 
laziness, and flabby-cheeked, and the 


round of his belly witnessed his 
gluttony—”’ 

“But he is dead. It is we who are 
now—now! now! Don’t you hear? 


As you say, I have been ineonstant. I 
have sinned. Good. But should not 
you, too, cry peccavt? If I have broken 
promises, have not you? Your love of 
the rose garden was of all time, or so 
vou said. Where is it now?” 

“It is here! now!” he cried, striking 
his breast passionately with clenched 
hand. ‘It has always been.” 


‘‘And your love was a great love; 
there was none greater,” she continued ; 
‘‘or so you said in the rose garden. 
Yet it is not fine enough, large enough, 
to forgive me here, crying now at your 
feet ?”’ 

The man hesitated. His mouth 
Opened; words shaped vainly on his 
lips. She had forced him to bare his 
heart and speak truths which he had 
hidden from himself. And she was 
good to look upon, standing there ina 
glory of passion, calling back old 
associations and warmer life. He 
turned away his head that he might 
not see, but she passed around and 
fronted him. 

‘Look at me, Dave! Look at me! 
I am the same, after all.- And so are 
you, if you would but see. We are not 
changed.”’ 

Her hand rested on his shoulder, and 
his hand half-passed, roughly, about her, 
when the sharp crackle of a match 
startled him to himself. Winapie, alien 
to the scene, was lighting the slow 
wick of the slush lamp. She appeared 
to start out against a background of 
utter black, and the flame, flaring 
suddenly up, lighted her bronze beauty 
to royal gold. 


“You see, it is impossible,” he 
groaned, thrusting the fair - haired 
woman gently from him. ‘It 1s im- 
possible,” he repeated. ‘‘It is im- 
possible.” 

‘““T am not a girl, Dave, with a girl's 
illusions,” she said softly, though not 
daring to come back to him. “It is as 
a woman that I understand. Men are 
men. A common custom of the 
country. Iam not shocked. I divined 
it from the first. But—ah!—it is only 
a marriage of the country—not a real 
marriage.” 

“We do not ask such questions in 
Alaska,” he interposed feebly. 

“TI know, but—’” 

“Well, then, it is only a marriage of 
the country—nothing else.” 

‘‘ And there are no children ?”’ 

“No.” 

‘* Nor—” 

‘No, no; 
possible.”’ 

‘‘ But it 1s not.” She was at his side 
again, her hand touching lightly, caress- 
ingly, the sunburned back of his. “I 
know the custom of the land too well. 
Men do it every day. They donot care 
to remain here, shut out from the world, 
for all their days; so they give an 
order on the P. C. C. Company for a 
year’s provisions, Some money in hand, 
and the girl is content. By the end of 
that time, a man—”’ She shrugged her 
shoulders. ‘‘ And so with the girl here. 
We will give her an order upon the 
company, not for a year, but for life. 
What was she when you found her? 
A raw, meat-eating savage; fish in 
summer, moose in winter, feasting in 
plenty, starving in famine. But for 
you that 1s what she would have re- 
mained. For your coming she was 
happier; for your going, surely, with a 
life of comparative splendour assured, 
she will be happier than if you had 
never been.” | 

‘‘No, no,” he protested. 
right.” 

‘Come, Dave, you must see. 


nothing—but it is im- 


“It is not 


She 1s 
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not your kind. There is no race 
affinity. She is an aborigine, sprung 
from the soil, yet close to the soil, and 
impossible to lift from the soil. Born 
savage, savage she will die. But we— 
you and I—the dominant, evolved race 
—the salt of the earth and the masters 
thereof! We are made for each other. 
The supreme call is of kind, and we 
are of kind. Reason and feeling dic- 
tate it. 
That you cannot deny. You cannot 
escape the generations behind you. 
Yours is an ancestry which has sur- 
vived for a thousand centuries, and for 
a hundred thousand centuries, and 
your line must not stop here. It can- 
not. Your ancestry will not permit it. 
Instinct is stronger than the will. 
The race is mightier than you. Come, 
Dave, let us go. We are young yet, 
and life is good. Come.’ 

Winaplie, passing out of the cabin to 
feed the dogs, caught his attention and 
caused him to shake his head and 
weakly to reiterate. But the woman’s 
hand slipped about his neck, and her 
cheek pressed ta his. His bleak life 
rose up and smote him—the vain 
struggle with pitiless forces ; the dreary 
years of frost and famine; the harsh 
and jarring contact with elemental 
life; the aching void which mere 
animal existence could not fill. And 
there, seduction by his side, whisper- 
ing of brighter, warmer lands, of music, 
light, and joy, called the old times 
back again. He visioned it uncon- 
sciously. Faces rushed in upon him ; 
glimpses of forgotten scenes, memories 
of merry hours; strains of song and 
trills of laughter— 

“Come, Dave, come. I have for 
both. The way is soft.’’ She looked 
about her at the bare furnishings of the 
cabin. ‘‘I have for both. The world 
is at our feet, and all joy is ours. 
Come! come!”’ 

She was in his arms, trembling, and 
he held her tightly. He rose to his 
feet. . But the snarling of hungry 


Your very instinct demands it. . 


dogs, and the shrill cries of Winapie 
bringing about peace between the com- 
batants, came muffled to his ear 
through the heavy logs. And another 
scene flashed before him. A struggle 
in the forest—a bald-faced grizzly, 
broken-legged, terrible; the snarling of 
the dogs and the shrill cries of Winapie 
as she urged them to the attack; him- 
self in the midst of the crush, breath- 
less, panting, striving to hold off red 
death; broken-backed, entrail-ripped 
dogs howling in impotent anguish and 
desecrating the snow; the virgin white 
running scarlet with the blood of man 
and beast; the bear, ferocious, irresis- 
tible, crunching, crunching down to the 
core of his life; and Winapie, at the 
last, in the thick of the frightful 
muddle, hair flying, eyes flashing, fury 
incarnate, passing the long hunting 
knife again and again— Sweat started 
to his forehead. He shook off the 
clinging woman, and staggered back to 
the wall. And she, knowing that the 
moment had come, but unable to 
divine what was passing within him, 
felt all she had gained slipping away. 
‘Dave! Dave!” she cried. ‘‘I will 
not give you up! I will not give you 
up! If you do not wish to come, we 
will stay. I will stay with you. The 
world is less to me than are you. I 
will be a Northland wife to you. I 
will cook your food, feed your dogs, 
break trail for you, lift a paddle with 
you. I can doit. Believe me, I am 
strong.” 
Nor did he doubt it, looking upecn 
her and holding her off from him ; but 
his face had grown stern and grey, 
and the warmth had died out of his 
eyes. , 
‘‘T will pay off Pierre and the boat- 
men, and let them go. And I will 
stay with you, priest or no priest, 
minister or no minister; go with you, 
now, anywhere! Dave! Dave! Listen 
to me! You say I did you wrong in 
the past—and 1 did—let me make 
up for it, let me atone. If I did not 
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rightly measure love before, let me 
show that I can now.” 

She sank to the floor and threw her 
arms about his knees, sobbing. ‘‘ And 
you do care forme. You do care for 


me. Think! The long years I have 
waited, suffered! You can _ never 
know ! ”’ 


He stooped and raised her to her 
feet. 

Listen,” he commanded, opening 
the door and lifting her bodily outside. 
‘It cannot be. We are not alone to 
be considered. You must go. I wish 
you a safe journey. You will find it 
tougher work when you get up by the 
Sixty Mile, but you have the best boat- 
men in the world, and will get through 
allright. Will you say good-bye ?”’ 

Though she already had herself in 
hand, she looked at him hopelessly. 
‘“If—if—if Winapie should—’’ She 
quavered and stopped. 

But he grasped the unspoken thought, 
and answered, ‘ Yes.”’ Then struck 
with the enormity of it, ‘It cannot be 
conceived. There is no likelihood. It 
must not be entertained.” 

' “* Kiss me,’’ she whispered, her face 
lighting. Then she turned and went 
away. 


‘Break camp, Pierre,” she said to 
the boatman, who alone had remained 
awake against her return.: ‘‘ We must 
be going.” 3 

By the firelight his sharp eyes 
scanned the woe in her face, but he 
received the extraordinary command as 
though it were the most usual thing 
in the world. ‘Oui, madame, he 
assented. ‘‘ Which way? Dawson?” 

“No,” she answered lightly enough ; 
‘up; out; Dyea.” 

Whereat he fell upon the sleeping 
vovageurs, kicking them, grunting, from 
their blankets, and buckling them 
down to the work, the while his voice 
vibrant with action, shrilling through 
allthe camp. Inatrice Mrs. Sayther’s 
tiny tent had been struck, pots and 


pans were being gathered up, blankets, 
rolled, and the men staggering under 
the loads to the boat. Here, on the 
banks, Mrs. Sayther waited till the 
luggage was made ship-shape and her 
nest prepared. 

‘““We line up to de head of de 
island,” Pierre explained to her while 
running out the long tow rope. ‘‘ Den 
we tak to das back channel, where de 
water not queek, and I t’ink we mak 
good tam.”’ 

A scuffllng and pattering of feet in 
the last year’s dry grass caught his 
quick ear, and he turned his head. 
The Indian girl, circled by a bristling 
ring of wolf dogs, was coming toward 
them. Mrs. Sayther noted that the 
girl’s face which had been apathetic 
throughout the scene in the cabin, had 
now quickened into blazing and 
wrathful life. 

‘What you do my man?” she 
demanded abruptly of Mrs. Sayther. 

‘Him lay on bunk, and him look bad 
allthe time. I say, ‘What the matter, 
Dave? You sick?’ But him no say 
nothing. After that him say, ‘Good 
girl Winapie, go way. I be all right 
bimeby.’ What you do my man, eh? 
I think you bad woman.”’ 

Mrs. Sayther looked curiously at the 
barbarian woman who shared the life 
of this man, while she departed alone 
in the darkness of night. 

‘‘T think you bad woman,” Winapie 
repeated ‘in the slow, methodical way 
of one who gropes for strange words: in 
an alien tongue. ‘“‘I think better you go 
way, no come nomore. Eh? What 
you think? Ihaveoneman. I Indian 
girl. You—you good to see. You find 
plenty men. Your eyes blue like the 
sky. Your skin so white, so soft.” 

Coolly she thrust out a brown fore- 
finger and pressed the soft cheek of the 
other woman. And to the eternal 
credit of Karen Sayther, she never 
flinched. Pierre hesitated and half 
stepped forward; but she motioned 
him away, though her heart welled to 
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“It's all 
‘* Please go 


him with secret gratitude. 
right Pierre,’’ she said. 
away.” 

He stepped back respectfully out of 
earshot, where he stood grumbling to 
himself and measuring the distance in 
springs. 

‘Um white, um soft, like baby.” 
Winapie touched the other cheek and 
withdrew her hand. ‘“ Bimeby mosquito 
come. Skin get sore inspot; um swell, 
oh,so big; um hurt, oh,so much. Plenty 
mosquito; plenty spot. I think better 
you go now before mosquito come. 
This way,” pointing down the stream, 
“you go St. Michael’s; that way,” 
pointing up, “‘you go Dyea. Better you 
go Dyea. Good-bye.” 


And that which Mrs. Sayther then 
did, caused Pierre to marvel greatly. 
For she threw her arms around the 
Indian girl, kissed her, and burst into 
tears. 

“Be good to him,” she cried. 
good to him.” 

Then she slipped half down the face of 
the bank, called back ‘‘ Good-bye,” and 
dropped into the boat amidships. 


‘Be 


Pierre followed her and cast off. He 


shoved the steering oar into place and 
gave the signal. Le Goire lifted an 
old French chanson ; the men, like a row 
of ghosts in the dim starlight, bent their 
backs to the tow line ; the steering oar 
cut the black current sharply, and the 
boat swept out in the night. 
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The First Horse. Height 14 inches. 
The Hyracothere, or four-toed horse, which lived 2,250,000 years ago, was about the size of the fox. 


The form and proportion of the figure are based upon the skeleton. The short mane, the tail with 

hair upon the sides alone, and the dark markings are conjectural, but are made mtermediate in 

character between those of existing horses and those which we suppose to have been found in the 
early types of hoofed animals. 


The Ancestry of the Horse 
By Frederic A. Lucas 
Hl Family Record that reaches back about Gwo Million Years 


HE American whose ancestors queror takes a proper pride in its eight 
T ‘‘went over in the Mayflower” centuries of growth, but even his 
is a happy individual; the Eng- pedigree is a thing of yesterday when 

lish lord whose genealogical tree sprang compared with that of the horse, whose 
up at the time of William the Con- family records, according to Professor 
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Osborn, reach backward for something 
like two million years. And if, as we 
have been told, ‘‘it 1s a good thing to 
have ancestors, but sometimes a little 
hard on the ancestor,” in this instance 
at least the founders of the family have 
every reason to regard their descend- 
ants with undisguised pride. For the 
horse family starts in life in a small 
way, and the first of the line, the 
Hyracotherium,* was ‘a little animal 
no bigger than a fox. and on five toes 


he scampered over Tertiary rocks” in. 


the age called Eocene, because it was 
the morning of life for the great group 
of mammals whose culminating point 
was man. 

The early horse—we may call him 
so by courtesy, although he was then 
very far from being a true horse— 
was an insignificant little creature, 
apparently far less likely to succeed in 
life’s race than his bulky competitors, 
and yet, by his making the most of his 
opportunities, his descendants have 
survived, while most of theirs have 
dropped by the wayside; and finally, 
by the aid of man, the horse has 
become spread over the length and 
breadth of the habitable globe. 

Now right here it may be asked, 
How do we know that the little 
hyracothere was the progenitor of the 
horse, and how can it be shown that 
there is any bond of kinship between 
him and, for example, the great French 
Percheron? There is only one way In 
which we can obtain this knowledge, 





The man who writes a museum aber or an 
sstiele on natural history, is usually taken to 
task for not using common names, when the 
real trouble is that there are no common names 
to be used. The people who call for easier 
names do not stop to reflect that in very many 
cases the scientific names are no harder than 
others, siinply less familiar, and when domesti- 
cated they cease to be hard: witness mammoth, 
elephant, rhinoceros, hippopotamus, giraffe, boa 
constrictor, which are all scientific names. If 
we call our Hyracotherium a Hyrax beast, it 
isn’t a name, but a description, as if one were to 
call a horse a one-toed-bushy-tailed, equine 
animal instead of A@gaus caballus, a name by 
which he is known the world over. 
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and but one method by which the 
relationship can be shown, and that is 
by collecting the fossil remains of 
animals long extinct and comparing 
them with the bones of the recent 
horse, a branch of science known as 
Paleontology. It has taken a very 
long time to gather the necessarv 
evidence, and it has taken a _ vast 
amount of hard work. Likewise it has 
called for the expenditure of much 


_time and more patience to put together 


some of this petrified evidence, frag- 
mentary in every sense of the word, 
and get it into such shape that it could 
Still, 
the work has been done, and, link by 


jink, the chain has been constructed 


that unites the horse of to-day with the 


horse of very many yesterdays. 


The very first links in this chain are 


.the remains of the bronze age and those 


found among: the ruins of the ancient 
Swiss lake dwellings ; but earlier stil! 
than these are the bones of horses 
found abundantly in northern Europe, 
Asia, and America. The _ individual 
bones and teeth of some of these horses 
are scarcely distinguishable from those 
of to-day—a fact noted in the name, 
Equus fraternus, applied to one species ; 
and when teeth alone are found, it is at 
times practically impossible to say 
whether they belong toa fossil horse 
or to a modern animal. But when 
enough scattered bones are gathered to 
make a fairly complete skeleton, it 
becomes evident that the fossil horse 
had a proportionately larger head and 
smaller feet than his existing relative, 
and that he was a little more like an 
ass or zebra, for the latter, spite his 
gay coat, is a near relative of the lowly 
ass. Moreover, primitive man made 
sketches of the primitive horse, just as 
he did of the mammoth, and these in- 
dicate that the horse of those days was 
something like an overgrown Shetland 
pony, low and heavily built, large- 
headed, and rough-coated. For the 
old cave-dwellers of Europe were 


THE ANCESTRY OF THE HORSE 
intimately acquainted with the pre- 
historic horses, using them for food, as 
they did almost every animal that fell 
beneath their flint arrows and stone 
axes. And if one may judge from the 
abundance of bones, the horses must 
have roamed about in bands. 

The horse was just as abundant in 
North America in Pleistocene time as 
in Europe; but there 1s no evidence to 
show that.i1t was contemporary with 
early man in North America, and even 
were this the case, it is generally 
believed that long before the discovery 
of America the horse had disappeared. 
It has been suggested that the horses 
which were found by Cabot in La Plata 
in 1530 cannot have been introduced. 

Still we have not the least little 
bit of positive proof that such was 
the case, and although the sight of 
many an ancient Indian village has been 
carefully explored, no bones of the horse 
have come to light, or if they have been 
found, bones of the ox or sheep were also 
present to tell that the village was 
occupied long after the advent of the 
whites. It is also a curious fact that 
within historic times there have been 
no wild horses, in the true sense of the 
word, unless, indeed, those found on 
the steppes north of the Sea of Azof be 
wild, and this is very doubtful. But 
long before the dawn of history the 
horse was domesticated in Europe, and 
Czsar found the Germans, and even 
the old Britons, using war chariots 
drawn by horses—for the first use man 
seems to have made of the horse was 
to aid him in killing off his fellow-man, 
and not until comparatively modern 
times was the animal employed in the 
peaceful arts of agriculture. The im- 
mediate predecessors of these horses 
were considerably smaller, being about 
the size and build of a pony, but 
they were very much like a horse in 
structure, save that the teeth were 
shorter. As they lived during Plio- 
cene times, they have been named 
** Plhohippus.” 


Going back into the past a step 
further, though a pretty long step if 
we reckon by years, we come upon a 
number of animals very much like 
horses, save for certain cranial peculi- 
arities and the fact that they had three 
toes on each foot, while the horse, as 
everyone knows, has but one toe. 
Now, if we glance at the skeleton ofa 


horse, we will see on either side of the 


cannon bone, in the same situation as 
the upper part of the little toes of the 
Hippotherium, as these three-toed 
horses are called, a long slender bone, 
termed by veterinarians the splint bone; 
and it requires no anatomical training 
to see that the bones in the two ani- 
mals are the same. The horse lacks 
the lower part of his side toes, that is 
all, just as man will very probably 
some day lack. the last bones of his 
little toe. We find an approach to 
this condition in some of the hippo- 


‘theres even, known as Protohippus, in 


which the side toes are quite small, 
foreshadowing the time when they shall 
have disappeared entirely. It may 
also be noted here that the splint bones 
of the horses of the bronze age area 
little longer than those of existing 
horses, and that they are never united 
with the large central toe, while now- 
adays there is something of a tendency 
for the three bones to fuse into one, 
although part of this tendency the 
writer believes to be due to inflamma- 
tion set up by the strain of the pulling 
and hauling the animal is now called 
upon to do. Some of these three-toed 
Hippotheres are not in the direct line 
of ancestry of the horse, but are side 
branches on the family tree, having be- 
come so highly specialised in certain 
directions that no further progress 
horse-ward was possible. 

Backward still, and the bones we find 
belonging to those ancestors of the 
horse to which the name of Meso- 
hippus has been given because they 
are midway in time and structure be- 
tween the horse of the past and 
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present, tell us that then all horses were 
small and that all had three toes on a 
foot, while the fore feet bore even the 
suggestion of a fourth toe. From this 
to our Eocene hyracothere with four 
toes is only another long-time step. 
We can go even beyond this in time 
and structure, and carry back the line 
of the horse to animals which only re- 
motely resembled him and had _ five 
good toes to a foot; but while these 
contained the possibility of a horse 
they made no show of it. 
Increase in size and decrease in 
number of the toes were not the only 
changes that were required to transform 
the progeny of the hyracothere into a 
- horse. These are the most evident; 
but the increased complexity in the 
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The Development 


structure of the teeth was quite as 
important. The teeth of gnawing 
animals have often been compared to a 
chisel which is made of a steel plate 
with soft iron backing, and the teeth 
of a horse, or of other grass-eating 
animals, are simply an elaboration of 
this idea. The hard enamel, which 
represents the steel, is set in soft 
dentine, which represents the iron, and 
in use the dentine wears away the 
faster of the two, so that the enamel 
stands up in ridges, each tooth becoming 
as it is correctly termed, ‘‘a grinder.”’ 
In a horse the plates of enamel form 
curved, complex, irregular patterns ; 
but as we go back in time, the patterns 
become less and less elaborate, until in 
the hyracothere, standing at the foot 
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HIPPOTHERIUM 
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cf the Horse. 
of the family tree, the teeth are very 
simple in structure. Moreover, his 
teeth were of limited growth, while 
those of the horse grew for a consider- 
able time, thus compensating for the 
wear to which they are subjected. 
have, then, this direct evidence 
as to the genealogy of the horse, that 
between the little Eocene hyracothere 
and the modern horse we can place a 
series of animals by which we can pass 
by gradual stages from one to the 
other, and that as we come upward 
there is an increase in stature, in the 
complexity of the teeth, and in the size 
of the brain. At the same time the 
number of toes decreases, which tells 
that the animals were developing more 
and more speed; for it is a rule that 
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the fewer the toes the faster the animal : 
the fastest of birds, the ostrich, has but 
two toes, and one of these is mostly 
ornamental: and the fastest of mammals, 
the horse, has but one. 

The lawyer in seeking to make good 
a case in which he may be interested 
not only uses direct and circumstantial 
evidence, but indirect or collateral] 
evidence, and the naturalist does the 
same thing when he is endeavouring 
to establish his case. Some of the. 
strongest collateral evidence that the 
palzontologist can obtain is derived 
from embryology, since the early stages 
in the development of any given animal 
form a shadowy epitome of the past 
history of the group to which it 
belongs. Even monstrosities, or more 
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correctly abnormalities, may cast some 
Irght on this past. Not that all abnor- 
malities do this, even though Goethe 
wrote that Nature reveals herself to us 
in her monsters, for Goethe took the 
proverbial poet’s license, and some 
abnormalities are, to borrow a much- 
used phrase, ‘“freaks’” pure and 
simple, while others conceal a :form 
of good sound fact under a freakish 
garb. All breeders of fancy stock, and 
particularly those who raise pigeons 
and poultry, recognise the tendency 
of animals to revert to the forms 
whence they were derived and repro- 
duce some character of a_ distant 
ancestor; to “throw back,” as the 
breeders term it. If now, instead 
of reproducing a trait or feature pos- 
sessed by some ancestor a score, a 
hundred, or perhaps a thousand years 
ago, there should re-appear a character- 
istic of some ancester that flourished 
one hundred thousand years back, we 
should have a seeming abnormality, 
but really a case of reversion ; and the 
more we become acquainted with the 
structure of extinct animals and the 
development of those now living, the 
better able are we to explain these 
apparent abnormalities. 

Bearing in mind that the two splint 
bones of the horse correspond to the 
upper portions of the side toes of the 
Hippotherium and Mesohippus, it is 


easy to see that if for any reason these 


should develop into toes, they would 
make the foot of a modern horse 
appear like that of his distant ancestor. 
While such a thing rarely happens, yet 
now and then Nature apparently does 
attempt to reproduce a horse’s foot 
after the ancient pattern, for occa- 
sionally we meet with a horse having, 
instead of the single toe with which the 
average horse is_ satisfied, one or 
possibly two extra toes. Sometimes 
the toe is extra in every sense of the 
word, being a mere duplication of the 
central toe; but sometimes it is an 
actual development of one of the splint 
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bones. No lessa personage than Julius 
Czsar possessed one of these polydacty] 
horses, and the reporters of the Dazly 
Roman and the Tiberian Gazette doubt- 
less wrote it up in good reportorial 
Latin, for we find the horse described 
as having feet that were almost human 
and as being looked upon with great 
awe. While this is the most celebrated 
of extra-toed horses, there have teen 
instances in our own time where we 
have heard of a six and an eight-footed 
horse. 

So the collateral evidence, though 
scanty, bears out the circumstantial 
proof, derived from fossil bones, that 
the horse has developed from a many- 
toed ancestor ; and the evidence points 
towards the little hyracothere as being 
that ancestor. It remains only toshow 
some good reason why this develop- 
ment should have taken place or to 
indicate the forces by which it 
was brought about. We have heard 
much about ‘“‘the survival of the 
fittest,” a phrase which simply means 
that those animals best adapted to their 
surroundings will survive, while those 
ill adapted will perish. But it should 
be added that it means also that the 
animals must be able to adapt them- 
selves to changes in their environment, 
or to change with it. Living beings 
cannot stand still indefinitely; they 
must progress or perish. And this 
seems to have been the cause for the 
extinction of the huge quadrupeds that 
flourished at the time of the three-toed 
Miocene horse. They were adapted to 
their environment as it was; but when 
the Western mountains of North 
America were thrust upward, cutting 
off the moist winds from the Pacific, 
making great changes in the rainfall 
and climate to the eastward of the 
Rocky Mountains, these big beasts, 
slow of foot and dull of brain, 
could not keep pace with the change, 
and their race vanished from the face 
of the earth. The day of the little 
hyracothere was at the beginning of 
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The Horse of the Past and the Horse of the Present. 


The Eocene four-toed horse, ‘‘ Protorohippus venticolns,”’ was fourteen inches high, while the modern 


horse, ‘* Equus cabalias,’”’ is fourteen hands igh 
the Wind River Monntains, Wyoming. U.S. 


*49 


The small horse was found by Professor Cope in 


and is now in the American Mnseum of Natural 


History, New York City. 


the great series of changes by which 
the lake country of the western 
part of the United States, with its 
marshy flats and. rank vegetation, 
became transformed into dry uplands 
sparsely clad with fine grasses. On 
these dry plains the more nimble-footed 
animals would have the advantage 
in the struggle for existence ; and while 
the four-toed foot would keep its owner 
from sinking in soft ground, it was 
handicapped when it became a question 
of speed, for not only is a fleet animal 
better ablé to flee from danger than his 
slower fellows, but in time of drought 
he can cover the greater extent of 


territory in search of food or water. 
So, too, as the rank rushes gave place 
to’ fine grasses, often browned and 
withered beneath the summer’s_ sun, 
the complex tooth had an advantage 
over that of simpler structure, while 
the cutting teeth, so completely 
developed in the horse family, enabled 
their possessors to crop the grass as 
closely as one could do it with scissors. 
Likewise up to a certain point, the 
largest, most powerful animal will 
not only conquer, or escape from, his 
enemies, but prevail over rivals of his 
own kind as well, and thus it came 
to pass that those early members of 
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the horse family who were pre- 
eminent in speed and stature, and 
harmonised the best with their sur- 
roundings, outstripped their fellows 
and transmitted these qualities to 
their progeny, until as the result of 
long ages of natural selection their 


was developed the modern. horse. 
The rest man has done: the heavy, 
slow-paced dray horse,-the fleet trotter, 
the huge Percheron, and the diminutive 
pony are one and all the recent products 
of artificial selection. 


Jedbury's Job 


By Douglas Cameron 


when she arrived at the Tip-Top 

House. At that particular moment 

he was perspiring in his 9x9 room 
on the top floor in a painful and labori- 
ous effort to supply two missing buttons 
on his flannel shirt. 


\‘s JEDBURY did not see HER 


As a rule, Jack lounged on the porch . 


when the ’bus from the afternoon train 
arrived, partly to give the resort a pop- 
ulcus air and partly to impress new ar- 
rivals with the fact that the hotel 
boasted of at least one presentable 
man. For poor Jedbury was merely 
playing the role of guest. 

During his college vacations, through 
which he had worked his way by dint of 
much tutoring of gilded youths, he had 
waited table at various mountain resorts. 
Such work was not considered beneath 
the dignity of a self-supporting colle- 
gian. But he was out of college this 
year, and in the autumn an opening in 
the law office of Hon. Jas. Dawson 
awaited him. In the meantime he must 
live, so he hied himself back to the 
Mountains. 

The proprietorof the Tip-Top House 
looked over this athletic applicant for 
waiter’s duties, and said grimly: 

‘“You’re too decent-looking a chap 
to waste on a dining-room. We’re al- 
ways short on men up here. Now, I'll 
give you not only board and lodging, 


but a small salary also, if you’ll make 
yourself agreeable to the ladies, 
especially the plain ones, and tinkle 
your banjo on the porch evenings, 
when the moon is up and the girls 
feel romantic.’ 

Jack had entered upon: his strange 
duties with a keen sense of the ridicu- 
lous. It recalled college theatricals; 
and he was not a bad actor. And then 
SHE came and spoiled it all. 

SHE was Josephine Denton, Dick's 
sister, and Jack had been Dick’s 
favourite coach. When Josephine at- 
tended the Junior Prom she had 
heartily approved of Dick’s sentiments 
toward his sturdy tutor, and had sig- 
nalised her approval by giving the 
latter two half dances, and one entire 
extra. That had been moons and 
moons ago, yet neither had forgotten 
their meeting and farewell, all on one 
eventful evening. 

The hotel manager had a diabolical 
scheme for moving Jack from table to 
table. This increased Jedbury’s popu- 
larity with the ladies, but it did not add 
to Jack’s happiness. On this particular 
evening Jack was late. It was his night 
to dine at Miss Simpkin’s table, and he 
disliked her above all the frumps for 
which the Tip-Top House was famous. 

‘“‘Late again,” she cooed, tapping 
Jack’s arm with her ring-decked hand. 
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Jack always did hate to see a woman 
wear rings on her middle finger. She 
wore hair, too, that proclaimed to the 
world the merits of peroxide of 
hydrogen. 

‘“ Naughty—naughty man!” 

‘‘JJ—the fact was, my watch had 
stopped,” muttered Jack, trying to take 
his place carelessly, indifferently. Then 
he looked up and saw HER gazing at 
him with open mouth, and that gaze 
held wender, amusement—or was it 
contempt ? He groaned inwardly and 
sent his soup back untasted, though 
he had had a hard climb over the 
cliffS that very afternoon with Miss 
Maria Harris, who was just a shade 
less trying than Miss Simpkins. 

While Miss Simpkins cooed and 
gushed, Jack ate his dinner in a 
fashion that threatened his indigestion. 
Incidentally he was watching the 
speculative squint in Miss Denton’s 
eve, which said so plainly: ‘I wonder 
what you are doing here and with that 
impossible woman !”’ 

After dinner he retired to the further 
corner of the piazza and his cigarette. 
His ruminations were not pleasant. At 
college he had never represented him- 
self as other than a poor man, and had 
been respected for his grit. But here 
he was sailing under false colours and 
SHE must know it. Clearly he was 
no longer entitled to the honour of 
Miss Denton’s acquaintance. 

‘“‘ Mother, here’s a nice quiet spot,”’ 
said a sweet voice, and Jack rose from 
the deep recesses of a garden chair to 
face Miss Denton and her mother. 

‘“Oh, Mr. Jedbury, I beg your par- 
don. We thought this corner quite 
deserted.”” She was holding out her 
hand and smiling. ‘‘ My mother, Mr. 
Jedbury—in Dickie’s class, you know.” 

Jack stammered over his greeting 
and watched for an early opportunity 
of retiring gracefully. Under the cir- 
cumstances it was the only decent 
thing to do. 

‘“‘ Really, Mr. Jedbury,” went on the 
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girl, with just a tinge of reproach in 
her voice, ‘‘it was hardly kind of you 
not to come over to our table this even- 
ing, seeing we were perfect strangers. 
It was not—well, just exactly fraternal.” 
This with a laugh as she pointed to the 
secret society pin on her bodice, the 
counterpart of the one on Jack’s shirt. 

Half an hour later Jack was vaguely 
wondering what had become of his 
virtuous determination not to inflict 
such a sham as his unworthy self on 
the Denton’s. For that space he was 
living in Paradise. Then— 

‘‘] wonder where dear Mr. Jedbury 
iss We had an appointment for a row 
on the lake ?” 

It was Miss Tubbs, who did not 
belie her name. Jack rose awkwardly, 
his face crimsoning under Miss Den- 
ton's gaze, 

‘‘ {—I think someone is calling me.” 

‘Don’t let me detain you,” returned 
Miss Denton with just a touch of 
hauteur in her tones. And the un- 
happy Jack strode off with Miss 
Tubbs. 

Every night for a week when he 
sought his hot room under the roof, 
Jack perjured himselfafresh with vows to 
abstain {rom Miss Denton’s company. 
As a matter of fact, he was at her side 
morning, noon and night. In time the 
wails of Miss Simpkins and the other 
frumps reached the ears of the hotel 
manager. He was a man of action. 
The next day Jack received this business- 
like note: 

“Mr. Jedbury: 

‘“* You're not keeping to your bargain. 
Drop your flirting with Miss D. or I'll 
blow the game on you and then scc 
her drop you.” 

Had the hotel man been foolhardy 
enough to deliver that bit of advice in 
person Jack would probably have come 
near killing him. As it was he tore 
the note into myriad small pieces, and 
murmuring ‘I'll tell her myself and 
save you the trouble,’ he strode down 
the hill after Miss Denton. He caught 
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up with her in a quiet, secluded nook 
of rocks, where the lichen and moss 
grew rank, and a tinkling stream sang 
perpetual love songs to the overhang- 
ing ferns. 

The shadows fell thick about them. 
or he might have noticed that Miss 
Denton’s face turned colour as he told 


of his impending departure. Presently 
she spoke : 

‘““We shall miss you. [—I am very 
sorry.” 


‘And I shall miss you,’ he mur- 
murmed, almost under his breath. She 
bent forward as if to catch the words. 
Then softly : | 

“How much? Won't youtell me?” 
He threw discretion to the winds and 


blurted out the whole, miserable story. 
When he finished her hand had crept 
mysteriously into his. 

‘“‘T knew it all the time, Jack. You 
are a miserable actor, but The Hon. 
Jas. Dawson—he’s our cousin, you 
know—says you have the making of a 
splendid lawyer.” 


Bo:h her hands were in his now, and 
he held them tight. 


‘Do you mean that, Josephine, and 
will you wait?” 

She nodded her head slowly. Only 
the tinkling stream heard the rest. And 
the rippling brook knows the old, old 
story by heart, and so do the drooping, 
quivering ferns. 
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A Theatre Thought 


By Aloysius Coll 


Who tarry in your shapes a little while 


A RE you the actors—you upon the stare, 


To mimic life and death and youth and age, 
Grief and the brittle beauty of a smile ? 


Are we not true actors—we who sit, 

Serfs of our peevish senses, sound and sight, 
Wondering, in the dim and silent pit, 

At you, the puppet-people in the light ? 


Yea, we are first, and you upon the stage, 
_ You but rehearse the tragedies of strife, 
The comedies of love and youth and age 
We teach you in our daily réles of life! 
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My First Love 


Sy Harriet Osgood Clendenin 


T was when I was four and it wasa 
very desperate affair indeed. At 
one time we thought it probable 

that we should have to elope to get 
awav from the hateful espionage of our 
two nurses. _ 

Not that they were not interested in 
us and in our love—that was just it. 
They were too interested, and talked it 
over before us, to the big policeman 
and the Irish gardener in such a public 
way that we felt it quite took the bloom 
off the plum. 

“ Now just look at them two blissed 
chilthren,” my Maggie woull shout 
out to his Lizzie. ‘‘ There they are 
after a butterfly togither as if they was 
married alriddy. Sure an’ it’s a swate 
pair of darlin’s they are entirely.” 

And then Lizzie would remark: 
‘‘And a pretty pair they'll make whin 
they grow up and are railly married. 
Give the little gurrul a rose, Willie, 
and till her yez loves her.”’ 

This was absurd. Was there any 
necessity for him to tell me he loved 
me? We both knew it very well and 
no no one need interfere. 

He was much older than I; he was 
six, It gave the affair a dignity it 
could not otherwise have possessed — 
his being so much older. Lots of other 
boys loved me after that, but they were 
younger sometimes by‘as much as a 
vear than I, and it was different. 

This delightful disparity in our years 
was the cause of a still more delightful 
state of feeling. I relied on Willie’s 
judgment ; he on my trusting affection. 

My nurse was very proud of my 
curls, and in my secret, flattered little 
heart, so was I. Whenever she took 
me with the other children out for the 
afternoon walk a long and tedious time 
was spent before-hand in ‘‘ fixing” my 
hair. The tears came into my eyes 
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sometimes when she began at the 
snarls, but generally I restrained myself 
because I knewthat Willie liked my curls. 

He had told me so once. I can 
never forget it. With his little stubby 
fcrefinger he had pushed a way up 
through one of the damp, prim, little 
spirals, and had said in a shy voice: 

* Your curls is awful pretty.” 

If I had had my way my hair would 
have been always arranged in those 
lovely stiff, damp ringlets, and any ad- 
miration of flying disordered locks such 
as poets write of would have waked 
amazement in my breast. 

My sister tells me I was a very lady- 
like little girl, and damning as_ her 
judgment is, I am forced to confess 
that it was true. But then Willie and 


the two nurses liked girls who were 
“little ladies.”’ 
The course of our true love ran 


smooth. Willie entered school and 
began putting on airs—with the other 
boys, never with mc. I was growing 
up, too. I knew my letters very well, 
and read the primer with great dignity 
to my mother every morning. I also 
had some slippers with bows on the 
front, which Willie and I admired 
together whenever I wore them. Not 
to mention my pink sash! 

I wore the pink sash at my birthday 
party. There was a great big cake 
with five small candles around it, and 
then there was a little larger candle in 
the centre. They were all lighted 
together, but the centre candle was the 
one which attracted most attention. 
That was the candle I was to grow on. 

We had ice-cream and played ‘“‘ Come 
and sit by me’’ and Drop the Hand- 
kerchief, but none of these was the 
event of the evening. - 

I am old now, but I thrill yet when 
I think of it. Willie gave mea coral 
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callalily with gold stamens in it to 
hang on the coral beads my mother 
had given me. I wore it at the party, 
for he presented it on arriving with a 
speech which was somewhat lost in 
his embarrassment and_ broad linen 
collar. 

I was simply sick with embarrass- 
ment myself on receiving it and attract- 
ing so much attention. But this soon 
wore off, and I tried not to appear.too 
condescending to the other little girls, 
and clasped my little neck nervously 
every few minutes to be sure I had 
not lost my gifts. 

I have them both now; the strings of 
beads are broken and the _ golden 
stamens of the lily are lost, its curling 
cup Is badly chipped, but a fragrance 
lingers about that lily that Time cannot 
take away. 

It was while playing ‘‘ Come and sit 
by me” that I received my first kiss. 

There were older boys than Willie at 
the party, for my older brother's friends 
were Invited. These older boys put 
Willie up to kissing me—I know he 
would never have done it of himself. 
Willie was so frightened that he only 
managed to touch my hair, but I put 
my angry little hands to my red cheek 
as if it were the offended one. I would 
have cried if it had not been for the 
lily, but that sustained my pride. _ I 
am afraid it would hardly be equal to 
the task now. 

When the party was over and the 
children were leaving Willie and I 
shook hands in solemn silence, but I 
knew that he was as much ashamed as 
I was. 

There came only one awful blight on 
our happiness after that, but its 
memory stings me even yet. 

Maggie, in curling my hair, had been 
more than ordinarily vicious, and I lost 
my temper and slapped her. 

‘“‘ And ain’t yez ashamed of yerself to 
be slappin’ yer good Maggie, who only 
wanted ter make yer look pretty fer yer 
beau 7" 


At this I dissolved into tears and 
begged her pardon, and went so far as 
to ask her to put my lovely new creak- 
ing shoes on. This she did with 
alacrity—they did not hurt fcr feet, 
and their beautiful creaking appeased 
my soul—and the pain. 

This was the tragedy. 

I went to my mother to exhibit 
myself and say good-bye before I went 
out, and she mentioned my shoes. 


“Eth,” said I, ‘““‘I am doin’ to thee 
my bo.” 

“Your what?” said my mother, 
sternly. 


Her tone was enough ; I understood. 
but I said in a weak voice, ‘‘ my bo.” 

My mother was a gentle woman, but 
she could be severe. She sent for 
Maggie, and before me reprimanded 
her for allowing me to get such 
notions. 

‘The children are too young for any 
such nonsense as that. I don’t wish 
them to get any talk or ideas about 
sweethearts and beaux for years to 
come,”’ she said. 

I wept for Maggie's humiliation and 
my own and refused to speak to Willie 
on the afternoon walk. A rude hand 
had smutched my paradise and made it 
ridiculous. 

I have had deep griefs as a woman; 
never one keener, more cutting than 
that of my childhood. Things came 
around again all right of themselves, 
but the scar remained. 

When I was six we moved away, and 
Willie choked when he told me good- 
bye in the rain at the station. I was 
too thrilled with the thought of travel- 
ing to care very much, but I was not 
angry when he timidly squeezed my 
hand. He wrote to me once after we 
went away —a_ beautiful letter, all 
carefully arranged, with curly capitals. 
He called me “ Dear’ in the beginning 
and signed himself, ‘‘ Your true “friend. 
Willie.” The date had been written 
once and then rubbed out, and as by 
that time I could write letters mvself, 
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I knew that it meant the letter had 
been a long time in preparation, and 
the date had had to be carefully 
changed. . | 

I was very proud of the letter, and 
took it to school to read in a non- 
chalant manner before the other 
scholars—just as if I received letters 
every day and thought nothing of 
them. The plan was immensely 


effective, and although the youngest 


girl in the school, I chose one of the 
“sides’’ at Prisoner’s Base that’ recess. 

Must I confess that I never answered 
the letter? But who can wonder, for 
by that time I had lost my heart to a 
boy with red hair who had the desk in 
front of mine. He had once made 
paper-balls that he fired at the teacher. 
He was the hero all that week. 

I showed him the letter, of course, 
and he was madly jealous. 

He made a picture of a house on his 
slate with coloured chalk and showed 
it to the girl across the aisle instead of 
to me.’ Of course I saw it over his 
shoulder, and I remember it had lovely 
red smoke coming out of the chimney 
and the front door was green, but that 
only made it worse. I despised that 
girl across the aisle anyhow, with her 
horrid brown hair pushed back with a 
round blue comb and incurls. It was 
all the more disgusting that we were 
said to resemble each other. If she 


had only been a blonde I might have 
She flirted outrageously with 


borne it. 


the red-headed boy all the morning, 
but at recess he and I made up, and 
she made a face at me when she put on 
her hood after school. 

It was many, many years before I 
saw my first love again, and I was 
twelve years old and threatened to 
braid my hair very soon. He was a 
tall boy in his first long trousers and 
he was much shyer than I was. I had 
been in love no end of times since I 
had seen him last, and so had ‘he, no 
doubt, but his infatuation began again 
for me as soon ashe saw me. He told 
my brother, who told me, that he had 
never loved any girl but me. | 
- This was satisfactory, but incon- 
venient. I now much preferred 
Willie’s elder brother, who was now 
sixteen. His admiration was worth 
while, because he had been in love 
with his school-teacher for six months. 

Willie’s adoration became a positive 
bore under these circumstances. We 
were only to be there two weeks, and 
it was absurd to bother with him. 
Besides, he had warts. 

Willie caught me in the hall one 
evening when I came down late for 
dinner and kissed me. I calmly boxed 
his ears and went on to the dining- 
room. He went without his dinner 
that night, but I did not pity him. My 
first love was dead. 

When we said good-bye at the station 
he pressed my hand with the passion 
of his fourteen years. And I laughed! 





The Mending of Griffith Carson 


Sy Frank H. Spearman 


7 UT what are you doing it for?” 
asked Griffith Carson, feebly 
querulous, as he turned his 


eyes slowly towards the nurse. She 
_was sponging his hands. 
“To cool them a little,’ she an- 


swered. 

‘* Where's the attendant ? ” he asked, 
after a pause. 

‘He has stepped out.” 

‘‘ Where’s Peyton ?”’ 

“Doctor Peyton is sick himself. Is 
there anything I can do for you?” 

‘Ring for some Apollinaris and 
brandy.” 

“Very well,” she assented, sooth- 
ingly. «“‘ In just a minute.” 
_ Thinking he would doze again, she 
sat down to make some entries in her 
record. In a few moments he began 
to fidget. His face was turned from her. 

‘* What would you like?” she asked, 
softly. 

** Send me the attendant.” 

‘Just let me fix this pillow for you 
first.” | 

She had her arm under his head and 
a fresh pillow in place before he could 
protest; but he was plainly vexed about 
something. | 

‘“Don’t you rest easy ?”’ 

** IT would rest easy if you would do 
as I tell you.” 

‘What would you like?” 

He made no answer. 

‘‘Do you want something to eat ?”’ 

“Not until I get scmething to 
drink.” 


She poured out a glass of water, but 
when she cffered 1t he shook his head 
fretfully. ‘* Did you ring for that Apol- 
linaris and brandy ?”’ 

“| haven't yet.” 

‘And you won’t. I asked you to 
send me the attendant ; but you won't.” 
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He paused from weakness. 
he asked, languidly. 
anyway ?”’ 

‘“‘T am the nurse.” 

“What are you doing here? ”’ 

‘“What are you doing here?” she 
retorted good-naturedly, standing beside 
the bed. 

‘‘ Getting the worst of it—as near as 
I can figure it,” he managed to drawl. 


Presently 
‘Who are you, 


“You are better to-day,’’ she 
smiled. 

He looked at her weakly con- 
temptuous. ‘I never felt worse.” 


‘‘ But you are certainly better than 
at any time since you were brought 
here.” 

‘‘ Brought where ?”’ 

“Why, this is Doctor Peyton's 
hospital. I forgot ; you were delirious 
when you came,” she added, picking 
up the record. 

He closed his eyes and turned away 
wearily. 


With the return of strength came 
some interest in things for Griffith 


Carson — more interest than he 
remembered ever having felt. Sickness 
itself had been a novelty. To an 


extent it had been diverting. 

He had been very quiet all day ; in 
the evening when the nurse was taking 
his pulse he said suddenly, ‘‘ What do 
you think of it ?” 

“Pretty good pulse — ninety’’ she 
replied, making an entry. 

‘Why do you wear spectacles ? ”’ 

“To see better.” 

‘* Are your eyes weak ?”’ 

‘“Sometimes they bother me at 
night.” 

“YT like that dress,’ he went on, 
looking at her uniform. “Can you 
raise my head a bit, so I can see some- 
thing?” After she had fixed him 
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higher he added, blandly, “I rather 
like that sort of a collar; and those 
cuffs.” 

“ You mustn’t talk too much,” said 
she, smoothing the coverlet. ‘‘ Youare 
weak yet. Try to take a little nap.” 

She came back an hour later to give 
him some medicine. 

“Why did you 
long ?”’ 

“T have another bed to look after.” 

“I’m only a bed, then,” he muttered, 
half to himself. 

“I haven’t been gone very long,” 
she continued, ignoring his petulance. 

“TI wish you would sit down there.”’ 

She sat down. ‘‘ Would you like 
anything?’ she inquired after a 
pause. | 

‘I don't know of anything just now. 
But I may want something — any 
time.” 

“Then Ill leave this bell; if you 
want me just ring.” * 

He rather glared, but he saw no way 
of keeping her. © 

But when Doctor Peyton, himself 
just out of bed, appeared, Carson spoke 
to the point at once. 

‘* Did you say you were running this 
hospital, Peyton?” 

“IT said I was; but if I don’t succeed 
in steering some more patients in here 
the sheriff will be running it before long.” 

“Well, while you are running it, run 
it right.” 

‘“ What’s the matter now ?” 

“Tf you’re going to give me a nurse, 
give me one. I don’t want one chasing 
in and out of here all day long. - It 
makes me nervous.” | 

“You don’t need a nurse all the 
time any more than a cat needs two 
tails. I suppose you'll have to have 
one if you think so.” 

“Fix it, then, so she can stay here. 
And say, Peyton, this place looks like 
abarn. It gives methejimjams, Have 
some flowers sent up. Put ina daily 
order for me. Hang itt, have some 
style about you.” a 


stay so awfully 
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“What kind?” asked Peyton, mak- 
ing a memorandum with medical pre- 
cision. 

** Roses La France and Jacques.”’ 

“Her name’s Anna Mitchell. You 
used up one nurse, and I had to tele- 
phone Stahmen for an extra. By-the- 
bye, your mother cabled this morning. 
She sails next Monday. You’ve spoiled 
her season, too, besides scaring us all 
to death. Well, I'll see you again to- 
night.” 


‘‘ How long have you been nursing, 
Anna?” She was arranging the first 
instalment from the florist’s the next 
morning. At his question she started 
slightly. 

‘“Oh, quite a little while. Are you 
resting easily, or is there something 
you'd like?” 

“T'll tell you when I want anything. 
You needn’t be afraid. I always ask 
for what I want; you'll find that out 
in time. How long have you been tak- 
ing care of me?” 

‘‘ About four weeks, I think.” 

‘“ Have I been very ill?” 

‘* Pretty ul for awhile.” 

“When did I begin to improve ? ” 

“T thought you began to improve a 
trifle just after I came.” 

‘‘ That was curious, wasn't it? Hold 
on, please; where are you goingso fast ?”” 

‘‘Just down to the kitchen for a 
minute.” 

‘“ No.” 

“Why—what—’” 

“I’ve fixed that with Dr. Peyton. 
You’re to stay right here. You haven’t 
any other work, have you?” 

‘‘ N—no; nothing special.” 

‘‘Suppose you sit down, then, and 
rest yourself. But will you fix my head 
first? What are these confounded 
pillows made of, anyway? Lord! if I 
ever get out of this place alive I'll 
never tempt Providence by coming 
back again. London will do me for 
one hundred years.” 
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“Oh, do you live in London?’ I’ve 
always wanted to go there.” 

‘“Have you? Well now, that's 
odd. What on earth have you always 
wanted to go to London for ?”’ 

** To study.” 

“To study? Why, I’ve been there 
all my life and I never studied. Where 
do you live?” 

‘“My home is in Lincolnshire.” 

‘‘ Do your people live there ? ”’ 

‘“My mother does; father is dead. He 
was sheriff there for a number of yéars.” 

‘‘How did you happen to get to 
nursing ?”’ 

‘‘When the hard times began I had 
to earn my living.” 

“Do you earn your living? That’s 
curious. How old are you, pray ?”’ 

‘*Oh, I can vote. I voted once at a 
‘school election. Now, hadn’t you 
better try to sleep a little while? Or 
would you like something to eat?” 

“TI can't sleep and eat’ all the time, 
Anna.”’ _ 

She turned to him. 

‘‘ Would you mind doing me a little 
favour?’ she asked. 

‘‘ Certainly not. Pray what is it?” 

‘Call me nurse, please—if you would 
just as soon. Would you?” 

There was a reserve in it that vexed 
him; but there was, too, an appeal that 
awakened something new. He felt the 
reproach; he was used to doing as he 
pleased; yet there was a pleasure in 
being rebuffed. 

‘Of course I would,” he replied, 
instantly. I was thoughtless. You 
have been so kind. I feel sort of 
acquainted, don’t you know?” Both 
were conscious, nevertheless, of a 
momentary strain. ‘But whenever 
you want to shut me off talking,” he 
resumed, drily, ‘‘ you invite me to take 
a nap, or to have some barley-water. 
Haven't you noticed that? Well, I 
have. If you really don't want me to 
say anything, why don’t you read to 
me, for instance? That is—ifyou like?” 


She took from the table a magazine 
and sat down. After she had read a 
few minutes he began tossing. 

‘What would you like? ”’ she asked. 

‘* Fix my head a bit higher. I can’t 
see you. Thank you; that’s better. 
Could you read_ without’ those 


‘ spectacles ? ”’ 


“Why, I think so—I—” 

‘‘T can sort of hear better without 
them ; that is, they make me nervous. 
I suppose I may have a whim, mayn’t 


Without replying she smiled; but 
she laid aside the glasses. ‘‘ Let me 
see them,” he added, putting out bis 
hand. She handed him the spectacles, 
and while she read he put them on and 


‘watched her. 


‘*Do you like nursing? ” he asked, 
when she had finished, making no com- 
ment on her selection. 

‘* Yes, I like nursing; I like work.’ 

‘““It has occurred to me that I 
should, too, if I could ever find any. 
Why do you wear spectacles?” he 
asked, handing them back. 

‘You asked me that before.”’ 

‘Did I? I had forgotten. They are 
not becoming. I think if you’d sit 
there and read to yourself now I might 
sleep a little.” 

He dropped asleep almost at once, 
and she was still reading when he 
woke. 

**T didn’t know I. was in a hospital 
the other day when I asked you for the 
attendant and the brandy and soda,”’’ 
said the sick man. 

‘‘Oh, we don’t mind those things ; 
for I was sure you were delirious.”’ 

“You might be mistaken there,’’ 
said Carson, drily. ‘‘ But let it pass.’’ 

‘Is there anything special you’d like 
for supper, Mr. Carson ?” 

‘* I don’t feel hungry.” 

““ Suppose I broil you some steak ; 
would that taste good ?”’ 

*‘Can you broil steak ?”’ 

‘“* Just wait and see. Coffee, too? ”’ 

**Do you make the coffee ?” 
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“y don’t ordinarily ; but I can make 
some.’ 

“That would be too much trouble.” 

“Oh, not a bit. Do you like it 
strong or weak? You can’t have it 
strong, you know.” 

“What did you ask me for, then ? ” 


‘“ By the way, Miss Mitchell, would 
you do me a little favour ?’’ asked Car- 
son one morning, with a gentle em- 
phasis which indicated he hadn’t for- 
gotten her own request for one. 

“Certainly; what ts it?”’ 

“Fasten some of those lilies-of-the- 
valley at your throat, will you? Ina 
sort of spray, don’t you know.” 

She was arranging the morning in- 
stalment from the florist’s. ‘‘ You are 
fond of flowers,’ she smiled. 

‘‘Aren’t you ?”’ 

“I love them dearly.” 

“Then why don’t you take the 
lilies > ”” 

‘“ They wouldn’t know what to make 
of it around the hospital, would 
they?” 

‘Tell them you have a crank in here 
and you have to humour him; but of 
course you don’t—unless you want to.” 

“If it makes you feel any better I’ll 
wear them.” 

‘“‘T ordered them for you.” 

‘That was very thoughtful.” 

‘If so, it was for the first time in my 
life.” 

She stepped to the glass to fix the 
spray. 

“That’s the idea,” said he, watching 
her with evident satisfaction. ‘‘ Very 
pretty; but do,” he drawled, good- 
humouredly, “do take off the spec- 
tacles.” 

With a quick, vexed air Anna re- 
movedthem. ‘‘ Really, you are an odd 
patient,’’ she said, with a puzzled little 
laugh. ‘I don’t know what to make 
of you.” 

“I was about to ask you—I want to 
ask you—if you will make a man of 
me?” 
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She was sitting down to read to him; 
perhaps she dropped a bit quicker into 
the chair. 

‘‘T know it’s asking a good deal,” 
he continued, with barely a perceptible 
strain in his voice. ‘I know that. 
It’s a big contract, in fact. But it was 
that to save my life ; you did it.” 

‘‘That was my duty,” she stammered 
in confusion. 

“Don’t be sure it ends there. If 
you knew all I do about what you've 
saved you might not have been so 
enthusiastic about saving it. Now 
that you have pressed the button, won’t 
you let me do the rest? You think, 
maybe, I am joking, orcrazy,” he went 
on, after a pause for strength. ‘I’m 
not. I’m in dead earnest. It’s not 
much I’m offering you—thirty years of 
idleness. But somehow, since I’ve 
watched you working over me—and 
God knows even better than I how 
hard you’ve worked—I’ve been think- 
ing how glad I would be of a chance to 
work for you—Anna. Give me a 
chance ; let me see if I can’t make you 
happy. Lord, little girl, how I’ ll try— 
if only you will let me!” 


She was silent, rocking nervously ; 
and crane his neck as he would, he 
couldn’t see her face. The book lay 
in her lap and she was looking out of 
the window. Maybe the odour of the 
lilies made her faint. 

‘‘Jupiter!’” he exclaimed in a 
moment. ‘I’m sweating awfully. I 
wonder what started that ?”’ 

Anna sprang to her feet. 

‘Sit still,” he ordered, coolly. “I 
think you can stop it right there where 
you are—with one word if you will.” 

But already she was bending over 
him. Their eyes were alight with 
excitement, their hearts beating in a 
fever of restraint. To her, accustomed 
to repression, schooled to a twilight of 
feeling, his words were like the dazzle 
of sunshine to tender eyes. Jn her 
haste she took her handkerchief from 
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her belt to wipe’the big drops from his 
forehead. But he raised one hand in 
feeble protest. 

‘‘Just a minute, please; is this as 
nurse, or as—Anna ?’’ 

‘* Why, as nurse, Mr. Carson.” He 
turned away his head. ‘Oh, now, 
won't you let me take care of you? 
I’ve tried so hard to please you.” 

‘“‘Go—ahead—then. Oh, but that’s 
good,” he faltered; ‘‘ your touch is so 
light—your eyes are so kind—indeed, 
that’s why I love you—Anna.” 

It needed not the sinking of his 
voice; the greenish pallor creeping 
over his face told her. She knew she 
ought to do something right away. 
She saw plainly that he was swoon- 
ing; yet she couldn’t stir. She 
could only wipe his forehead where 
the veins, at first swelling like hot 
reproaches, now faded into white ; wipe 
it quite foolishly with her very small, 
very wet handkerchief; and when his 
great eyes sank far into their sockets 
she was frightened, and ran in a panic 
for Miss Anthony. 


“The whole hospital is full of 
flowers now,” said Miss Anna Mitchell 
to her troublesome rfatient the next 
morning. 

** How ts that ?” 

“When I take the old ones from here 
each morning I cut the stems and give 
them fresh water and put them in the 
other rooms. So everybody has flowers. 
They last splendidly.” 

‘So they ought for you.” 

Without answering she took up her 
sewing. 

‘‘Then I’ve really done somebody a 
kindness,” he went on, slowly. 

‘Indeed you have.” 

‘‘And through you. You have 
inspired perhaps the first kindness I 
_haveever doneanybodyin my life ; that’s 
a good omen. Going to wear my 
flowers to-day ?” 

‘“ Why, yes, if you like.”’ 
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‘‘Stand so I can see; put them at 
your belt to-day. I made an ass of my- 
self yesterday, didn’t I?”’ 

“You got—over-excited—that’s all,”’ 
she smiled, fastening a bunch of violets 
at her waist. 

** I didn’t mean that.” 

(T3 Oh ! 99 

‘““T meant fainting before I got 
through. Rather odd, isnt it, proposing 
on the instalment plan ?”’ 

“T hoped you were through,” she 
said, coldly, struggling with an inclina- 
tion to laugh. 

“Why ?” 

‘‘ Because you're too weak to get 
excited.”’ 

‘‘In that particular I couldn’t see 
you had much the better of me yester- 
day.” : 

Your head is far from strong,” she 
said, with a solicitous air. 

‘* Do all your patients propose to you, 
Miss Mitchell ? ”’ 

‘* No, sir.”’ 

‘‘ What makes you say my head’s 
weak, then? You think I’m silly yet. 
See, now, how you’re mistaken. I 
haven’t been lying here two weeks with 
my eyesopen for nothing. For instance, 
I’ve figured out why you wear glasses.’” 

She looked at him, but with the 
good-humoured compassion one extends 
to a child. 

“If I tell you, will you talk to me 
seriously ?”’ 

“I am talking seriously. 
glasses because—”’ 

‘“‘Becareful. Let metell you. Is there 
anybody here besides me who knows 
that your spectacle lenses are blanks? 
Or that you wear them to make your- 
self look older, so people will think 
you've had more experience? And 
that you never did any nursing before ? 
Don’t turn away; don’t run; I can’t 
run. Look this way,” he pleaded, 
stretching his arms helplessly toward 


I wear 


her. ‘Look at me, Anna; do. Can’t 
you tell how I found it all out? You 
ought to know, little girl. Love 
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sharpened my sight. I saw where others 
were blind—that’s all.”’ 


He fell back, very nearly in a 
collapse, too proud to ask for help; 
but she was not too proud to give it. 

“It’s nothing; I’m all right,” he 
protested, struggling with his weakness. 

Stooping over him, she ran her arm 
under his head and slipped the pillow 
out, for Miss Anthony had told her 
that was the first thing todo. With 
a frightened fascination she heard the 
throb of his heart; she felt her throat 
growing hard—something in it beating 
furious answer. What riot rages back 
of the lips sometimes, if only the tongue 
would loose it ! 

‘‘ Please don’t talk to me that way.” 

‘Why not, when I love you? ’”’ 

‘* Because I’m your nurse.” 

‘Ts that the only reason?” 

‘“You see you are not strong enough 
to bear any excitement.” 

“Isthat all? My head ts as clearas 
yours. Don’t reproach me because my 
arms are weak. A word from you 
would put more strength into them 
than a barrel of that broth of Peyton’s. 
Come, sit so I can see your face, won’t 
you? That way; please just a little 
closer. Howslowly my strength comes 
back, doesn’t it? See, I can hardly 
lift my hand, Anna. Take it, won’t 
you? Don’t speak ; just hold it.” 

‘“‘You have known me only a few 
weeks.”’ 

“But I have been looking for you 
ten years. Don’t count the weeks 
since we have met; count the years I 
have waited for you. Think of our 
meeting here! I was never sick before 
in my life, nor was I ever in this town 
before. What can it all be for? I'll 
wait ever so patiently for my answer if 
only you won’t turn me completely 
away. You won't do that, will you?” 


“But why didn’t you let me know 


sooner that you were ill, Grif? If 
you had died—my child—”’ 


““T wasn’t so very il, mother. I 
didn’t want you to chase clear back 
from Carlsbad to nurse a little attack 
of grip. When pneumonia developed 
Peyton said he knew I would be dead 
or out of danger before you could 
possibly get here; so he let you rest 
awhile longer. If you’re ready we 
might as well go down to dinner.” 

Mrs. Carson settled herself in the 
dining-room of the Richelieu, with a 
due regard to the lights on her purple. 
She looked with evident complacency 
on her son, who sat opposite. He was 
still thin, but he wore the air of easy 
reserve which made him always so 
lovable. 

‘‘ The Braytons called this afternoon 
while you were over at the hospital, 
Grif. Irene is such a lovely girl ; they 
are so refined. We met them at 
Munich last year. Don’t you remem- 
ber? Being sick, you’ve doubtless 
forgotten. No, I don’t care for fish to- 
night. If you feel strong enough, dear, 
I want you to go up there to-morrow 
with me to call. Will you?” 

“Of course, mother, if you desire. 
But, frankly, they don’t interest me.”’ 

‘“‘ My dear son, I do wish you would 
try to conquer your exasperating indif- 
ference to people. For my part, I 
can’t understand it.” 

‘‘T couldn't understand it myself, 
mother, for a long time. I’ve been 
wrestling with it lately. I fancy I’ve 
rather got the best of it, too.” 

“‘T hope to heaven you really have,” 
exclaimed Mrs. Carson, fervently. 

‘“Yes; I've scraped up enough inte- 
rest, without much effort either, in a 
young lady to ask her to marry me. 
Isn’t that something ?”’ 

“Griffith Carson!” 
horror. 


she cried in 


“Bring me a little caviar, John. 
Mother, what are you going to have 
for an hors-d’euvre ?” a 

‘Griffith Carson!” repeated his 
mother. 
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- “Hername is Anna Mitchell, mother. 
Have I to order for you, too? Just 
duplicate my order, then, John, except 





the fish. Ice the wine well.: Her 
home is in ‘ 
‘Where on earth is ” faltered 





poor Mrs. Carson, in dismay. 

‘‘It is somewhere in the North. 
Come, come, mother, don’t get excited. 
Haven’t you been preaching marriage 
to me for the last ten years? ” 

Mrs. Carson grew visibly older under 
the candle-light. She drooped per- 
ceptibly. Not until her son, with 
real concern added to his impassive 
courtesy, took her up to her apart- 
ments, had she strength to inquire 
further. She opened the investigation 
with tears; she closed it with stinging 
Teproaches. 

‘With all the opportunities you’ve 
had, after all my struggles to please 
you among people of our own set—to 
marry a nurse! A common nurse!” 
she sobbed. 

‘Hold on, mother ; correct yourself. 
A nurse, 1f you like, but not common.” 
— “*T don’t care!” 

“But I do. Let us begin right. 
You have no right to call her common, 
have you?” he persisted, quietly. 

‘« She’s a nurse, anyway.” 

‘‘She is a gentle, lovely woman. 
She is to be your daughter and my 
wife.” 

Something new in his manner em- 
phasised his words as he rose to his 
feet—a dignity and seriousness that his 
mother remarked for the first time. 
It brought back, startlingly, one long 
dead, whose charm seemed now to live 
in his son. 

“What is it you want, mother? 
I’ve been a loafer all my life. I’ve 
trotted around after you among silly 
women and idle men. Do you know 
why I’m marrying the girl I love? To 
get out of the worthless set you call 
exclusive. For ten years I’ve swelled 
and dined and drank and debauched 
with them. Do you want me to marry 


tell you why. 


a girl out of that crowd, to make her 
as vicious as I am, if she isn’t already? 
Why all this row about marrying a 
poor girl? Have you been teaching 
me for twenty years how to tell a lady 
without my having profited a bit by it? 
If Anna Mitchell were not pure and 
sweet and refined, do you suppose | 
could love her? Wait till you see 
her?” 

‘“T will not see her.” 

‘Oh, yes you will. You're not 
going to shut the door on me for ever. 
Come, my darling, you’re the only 
mother I’ve got, remember. Bethank- 
ful I haven't brought a Vaudeville 
artiste on you. I haven’t made any 
mistake. By Jove! it’s Anna who 1s 
making the mistake, if there is one. 
Why, mother, when you know her 
you'll love her as much as I do.” 


‘“‘Not until June, Grif; don’t talk 
about it any sooner; that’s only three 
months.” 

‘But, pet, hold on. Listen to my 
plan. Peyton says I should spend 
three months in the South of France. 
Let us get married and go down there 
for our wedding trip.” 

“Oh, never: I couldn’t! 
Grif, stop. You’re awful. 
think or talk straight?” 

“You needn’t talk ; Ill talk for you. 
See here, here is a patent calendar I 
bought to-day to figure this thing out 
on. .It tells the time up to nineteen 
hundred and thirty-five. Now, there 
isn’t a better date to get married on in 
the next forty years than next Thurs- 
day. That’s right.” 

Anna laughed, but she shook her 
head unyieldingly. 

‘“Why not?” he urged. 

“Well, since you must know, I'll 
I want to work for the 
next three months, so I will have some- 
thing to buy my outfit with. It won't 
be very much, Grif, but it will be mine. 
I’m getting five pounds a week now; 
I’m head nurse. It was such a card, 


Now, 
How can I 
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pulling you through, you know. Oh, 
won’t Doctor Peyton be stunned when 
he hears!” and Anna laughed low and 
happily. ‘‘ You mustn’t breathe it, 
Grif, remember! ” 

‘We'll paralyse him, won’t we? 
But, Anna, how absurd, darling, for 
you to stay here to earn a few pounds 
when you couldn’t spend what you will 
have, not in a hundred years. And 
poor mother dying to square herself 
by fitting you out stunningly for the 
wedding. What’s the use of being so 
finicky ?”’ 

‘Your mother won’t think any the 
less of me because I buy my own 
trousseau, Grif. You needn't tell me; 
I know women better than you do. 
No,” concluded Anna, decidedly—and 
Anna was decided about seme things ; 
‘“you take your mother. When you 
come back you can meet me at 
Lincolnshire, and we’ll be married in 
the new church. What are you so 
glum about ?”’ 

‘*IT don't want you around that 
infernal hospital three months, Nan. 
You might get the small-pox, or some- 
thing.” 

‘* How ridiculous! Don’t you know 
we don’t take contagiouses? You will 
be a great deal more likely to catch 
the small-pox where you’re going, than 
I will in our hospital.” 


*“There’s always danger around a’ 


hospital,” and he was more than 
usually serious, she thought. ‘I wish 
you would let me have my way this 
time, darling.” 

‘“‘ That wouldn’t be starting you night, 
Grif. Now, you mustn’t tease. I’ve 
ever so much to do before June, and 
it's lovely in Lincolnshire in June. 
Honestly, now, didn’t your mother 
know where Lincolnshire was? You 
must go now. You'll write every day 
while you’re gone, won’t you, Grif?” 


So fast, indeed, did sleep and air 
repair for Griffith Carson that in a 
month he felt better and stronger than 


ever before in his life, and life meant 
so much now. Restless, too, he was; 
impatient for the weeks to pass till 
June should come. | 

And every day a letter passed another 
letter—letters full of whispers and pro- 
mises and smiles and caresses. How 
could leathern pouches ever keep them 
apart, passing every day up, every day 
down, so close together ? In the mail- 
car men smoked and swore and laughed 
and ate and slept, and tossed those two 
letters from pigeonhole to pigeonhole, 
as if they had been mere accidents of 
commerce instead of meat and drink 
and sunshine and happiness to one 
woman and one man. ° 


And yet another link connects those 
distant points. Over the cable—from 
Henry Peyton to Griffith Carson, quick 
as the eye twinkles, came this: 


“Anna Mitchell is 
Asks me to wire you. 
day. Come. 


But ah, the hours before London is 
reached! The starting, and a mocking 
letter, written two days before, full of 
hope and affection, coming twelve hours 
after the dispatch! The backing and 
switching and coupling and bumping; 
the trying to eat, to sleep, to wait, 
to hope! Benumbed with fear, dis- 
tracted with suspense, he tried to pray. 
Griffith Carson trying to pray! Once 
Anna had asked him if he ever prayed. 

Peyton's assistant physician met 
them at the depot. ‘‘ Yes, yes, I know 
you,” said Carson, hurriedly, to him as 
he handed his mother into a carriage. 
‘‘Get in, sir, quick. Tell me, how is 
she? What is the matter ?”’ 

‘‘She’s a very little better to-day, 
Mr. Carson. It 1s blood-poisoning! ”’ 

‘* Blood-poisoning ? ”’ 

‘Yes, sir, She was helping Dr. 
Peyton in an operation on a malignant 
tumour. They got through all right, 
but Miss Mitchell, when she gathered 
up the instruments to cleanse them, 


seriously ill. 
I only knew to- 
PEYTON.” 
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must have pricked her finger with a 
lancet. Never dreaming it would 
trouble her, she did not speak about 
it. Three days afterwards she showed 
symptoms of blood-poisoning.”’ 

“ Blood-poisoning!’’ He could only 
grip hard his mother’s hand until the 
heated horses swung on their haunches 
in front of Peyton’s hospital. Blood- 
poisoning! Cheeks and forehead and 
lips and neck and hands burning with 
it, eyes glittering with it, voice husky 
with it, tongue swollen with it, laugh 
freezing with it ! 


Hurrying into'the room past Peyton 
and the nurses, past her mother and 
his own, he knelt at her bedside and 
took her hand like a sick baby’s. 

‘Anna!’ he whispered. 

“Don’t talk that way, oh, please 
don’t! Oh, I mustn't listen to you! 
Please don’t! I’m your nurse. You 
know it’s my duty—my duty! Are 
you through, doctor ?”’ 

‘Anna! Anna! _ It’s me—Grif, 
darling; Grif come back to you! 
Don’t you know me?” 

“Oh, yes, I know; but I couldn’t 
go. Is she kind, Grif? Will she like 
me—when— Liuisten!”’ 

And while they stood and wept he 
knelt and pleaded and quieted her 
screams and hushed her sobs and 


caught her wandering hands, and took 
her wild looks into his own deep 
eyes. 

And he did somewhat control her 
frenzy, Peyton told me. Miracle of 
love, that even the distracted brain 
should a little yield to the sorrow of 
his great heart ! 

It was Grif’s turn now, and well he 
proved that he had profited by the 
lesson she had taught him. All the 
tossing and the muttering and the 
raving he bore steadfastly. Hour after 
hour he sat and knelt at her side, and 
when others, even Peyton, gave up 
hope, Grif would not give up; and 
when the fever had burned itself out, 
and Anna turned back again to life, 
Grif saw it first, and caught the first 
word from her moving lips, for it was 
his name. She had the very room and 
the very bed that Grif had been so 
ill in, but this time he was the nurse, 
even to the spectacles. And when she 
was strong enough to listen he was the 
one to talk. 

‘*No Lincolnshire, no France, no 
nothing,’ said Grif. ‘‘ We are going 
to get married just as soon as you are 
able to get about. I'll take no more 
postponements. But, Anna, I believe 
taking care of you has been sweeter 
to me than even your taking care of 
me. I’m well mended now, Anna; 
even mother sees it.” 
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HERE was 
once an ear- 
nest mission- 

ary who went to the 
trouble of learning 
the Sioux language, 


in order to be of 


more use in his chosen 
field. One day he 
laboured with a _ big 


e 
*. Uncapapa brave long 

and eagerly. The Injun 
listened to all he had to say with 


grave attention. When at great 
length silence finally fell, the Redman 
spoke : 

“* Have you any tobacco ?”’ said he. 

“Why, no!” returned the mission- 
ary. 
“Hugh! So long!” said the In- 
jun, and rode away on a trot. 

Now there may be those who will 
object that the plain, unvarnished tale 
of my friend “Hy” Smith which 
follows, is lacking in,the robust quali- 
ties that truth alone can bring; to 
them I recommend the attitude of the 
Injun. But I must add this: Heaven 
forbid that I should have to stand good 
for any of Hy’s stories! .Still, some 
of what I considered his most out- 
rageous lies afterward received strong 
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“| know not where the truth may be, 
I tell the tale as ‘twas told to me.”’ 


(Probable misquotation of old couplet.) 


and unexpected confirmation. For in- 
stance, the manner in which he earned 
his sobriquet of ‘‘ Hydraulic’’ Smith 
I thought was 
pure fable, but > 
no less a man 
than his for- 
mer employer » 
said thatit was 
fact in every es- 
sential. Smith 
got his front 
name while 
working in a 
big hydraulic 


nozzleman. 
One day in an 
unusually 
merry mood 
he turned the 
monitor loose 
on a crowd of | 
Chinamen \" 
who were 
working over 
tailings. 

**And if ever 
you saw felt | 
shoes and pig- *"e~ — 
tails flying in 
the air, twas 
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then,’ said Hy. ‘It looked for all the 
world like Old Faithful had spouted ina 
poll-parrot cage. I don’t know why I 
done it no more than the man in the 
moon—it was one of them ideas that 
takes hold of you and gets put through 
before you can more’n reelize you're 
thinking of it—but it was the greatest 
success of its kind I ever see. We had 
a two-hundred-foot head of water and 
a six-inch stream, and I might say that 
there was a yaller haze of Chinamen in 
the atmosphere for the next ten seconds. 
I piped one Charley-boy right over the 
top of a tool-shed. Well, our boss 
was a mighty kind-hearted man, and 
when that crewd of spitting, foaming, 
gargling, gobbling Chinamen went to 
him, and began to pour out their trou- 
bles like several packs of firecrackers 
going off to onct, waving all the arms 
and legs I hadn’t knocked out of com- 
mission, he was riled considerably. 
He never waited to hear my side of the 
story, but just rolled up his trousers 
and let me have it; he read me my 
pedigree from Adam’s wife’s _ sister 
down to now, and there wasn’t a 
respectable person in it, according 
-to him. | 

**T didn’t like it, and I made a swipe 
for him with a shovel, but he was too 
soople for me, and of all the lickings I 
ever got that is the one I don’t want to 
remember the most; he did a sort of 
double-shuffle fandango on my back 
while he brought my legs into the argu- 
ment with a sluice rake. 

‘When he asked me if I had had 
enough, I told him I thought it would 
do for the present, because, as a matter 
of fact, if all I had more than enough 
was money in the bank, I wouldn't 
have done no more work for the rest 
of my days. 

‘So then he calls me up and gives 
me my time, and I must say he treated 
me square when he said good-bye. 

“*You’re the best darn man on a 
monitor lever that I ever did see,’ says 
he, ‘But anywheres else you’re the 


foolest combine of small boy and dare- 
devil, and some other queer thing that 
I don’t seem to be able to find a name 
for, that ever cumbered this earth. 
Now, get the... . out of this, and 
good luck to you.’ 

“JT didn’t feel a bit sorry for them 
Chinamen —they’re only hairless 
monkeys that don’t even know enough 
to wear their tails in the right place. 
Their arithmetic proves that. It’s regu- 
lar monkey figgering. They haven’t any 
numbers that look like numbers at all. 
Suppose you want to multiply twenty- 
five by thirty-six, Chinese system :— 
First you put down a rooster’s foot- 
track, that’s twenty-five. Underneath 
that goes the ground plan of a small 
house; that’s thirty-six. Then you 
take an hour off, and work out the sum 
with a lot of little balls on wires; then 
you put down the answer, and what do 
you think itis? Well, you’d have to 
keep on guessin’! Shucks! And they 
call themselves men. I’d go old Job 
three boils to his one, rather than have 
any Chinks around me. | 

‘‘Well, the boyslabelled me Hydraulic 
Smith from that on, and I went pros- 
pecting. Took up with a feller named 
Agamemnon G. Ferguson. Aggy was 
a big, fine-looking man, with a chest 
like a dry-goods box, and a set of 
whiskers that would start him in busi- 
ness anywhere. They were the up- 
standingest, noblest, straight-forward- 
est outfit of whiskers I most ever saw, 
and how they come to grow on Ag. is 
a mystery ; but they stood him in many 
a quid now I tell you that! 

‘‘ He was a man of pretty consider- 
able education, in some ways, and he 
could make you believe that to-day 
was last Thursday a week ago, if you 
weren’t on to him. At this time he 
was kind of under a cloud like myself, 
and the way it come about was this:— 

‘“‘ He started an assay office when he 
first struck the gulch, and he used to 
bring in results according to the looks 
of the customer. If the man looked 
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tender around the feet, Aggy ’d knock 
it to him, and probably the shave- 
tail would be so pleased, that he would 
fork out an extra tenner, but if he was 
plainly vented as one of the boys, there 
would be just enough pay in the return 
to encourage him. Now Ferguson did 
everything ship-shape and in style. 
Here’s the paper that made him 
trouble.” 

Hy fished a slip out of the bundle 
in his old wallet, and handed it 
to me. 


‘ 





“Now that was the worst that Aggy 
had ever sprung on anybody, because 
this Cornish Kid looked as if he hadn’t 
been three weeks away from his mother; 
instead of which he was a hootin’ son- 
of-a-gun, in reality, and you might say 
he’d cut his teeth on a miner’s candle- 
stick. 

‘“ When the Kid saw that miraculous 
result, his eyes bunged out; then he 
took a long breath and wrecked the 
place. Aggy left at one that morning 
for fear that worse might follow. He 
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*** Begun to pour out their troubles vike several packs of sire-crackers going off to oncet !’” 


Agamemnon G. Ferguson, Assayer, 
Qualitative and Quantitave Analyses. 


Sample left by Mr. Cornish Kid.—No. 36,943. 


Value per Ton. 

S: . & 
Gold .. 74.10 © 
Silver 37 14 0 
Platinum 3.409. 1 
Lead.. 0-8 3 
Iridium oo 6 
Osmium o oO 1% 
Copper ae 


10.36 a.m. 3/6/81. 
(Signed) Agamemnon G. Ferguson, 
Assayer. 


fetched this paper with him to remind 
him that ‘genius has its limitations,’ 
he said. But he didn’t seem to learn 
anything by it. Next he took up engi- 
neering. He hit a blame good job on 
Castle Creek in the Black Hills. The 
people wanted to turn the creek 
through a tunnel, so that they could 
work the bed, and at this point it was 
rather an easy business. The stream 
made a ‘U’ about three-quarters 
of a mile long, the bottom prong being 
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at least a hundred-and-fifty feet below 
the water - level on the top one—a 
smashing good fall—so Aggy started in 
on the down side to bore the hole up. 
Well, everything went lovely. He'd 
come around with his plans and specifi- 
cations twice a day, and drew his twenty 
quid onc: a week regular, for his great 
labours. At last, however, the shift- 
boss said they must be getting pretty 
neir water; he could hear it roar 
through the face of the tunnel, he said. 
But Aggy told him not to be alarmed, 
he had it all worked out; and they 
weren't within forty foot of breaking 
through. So at it they went again, as 
cheerful as could be, and the next news 
they got, down comes the face, and 
they were being piped throngh four 
hundred foot of black-dark tunnel, 
trying to guess what was up, bumping 
and banging against the walls, and the 
whole of Castle Creek on top of them. 
My Chinamen weren't a circumstance. 
Aggy said they boiled out of the lower 
end of the tunnel where he was standing, 
so fast he couldn't recognise them, and 
as a matter of fact three or four of ‘em 
were washed a mile down creek before 
they could make land. Aggy gathered 
that it was time to move again, so he 
pulled back for the old place. There 
wasn’t anybody really drowned, except 
old Tom Olley, a cousin-Jack, whose 
only amusement in life was to wear out 
his trousers laying low for good things in 
the stud-poker game, and you couldn't 
rightly say he was any loss to the com- 
munity. So Aggy used to regret some- 
times that he hadn't stayed to face the 
music. They might have played horse 
with him for awhile, but ’twould soon 
have blown over—miners not being 
revengeful by nature—and he was to 
have had an cighth interest besides his 
salary, if the thing was a success. 


‘* But there was no good of crying ’ 


over spilt milk, and us two went pros- 
pecting. 

‘“We located for a permanent stand 
down on Frenchman’s creek, near where 


IT} 


three of Captain Ally’s sheep herders 
had their camp. They did our hunting 
for us, and as there was nobody but 
them around, and they were the peace- 
fullest people in the world, we didn't 
feel the need of any gun except Ag’s 
old six-shooter. That was the cus- 
sedest machine that ever got invented 
by man. When you pulled her off she’d 
spit fire in all directions, filling the 
crotch of your hand with powder burns, 
and sometimes two or three of the loads 
would go off at once, when she’d kick 
like a steer. There was much talk of 
bear around, and we were always 
going to buy a real gun, some day, but 
we never got at it. 

‘“Well, we prospered pretty well, 
considering how little we worked. A 
large part of the time was taken up with 
playing monte with the herders, and still 
more in arguing questions about religion 
and things like that, but we had a decent 
cabin built—with the kind assistance of 
the herders—and as we struck a rich 
little streak that ran out two pounds 
per man a day with no trouble at all, 
we were In clover. 

‘*At last our stock of grub ran ewe 
and Ferguson slid up to the nearest town 
to load up again. It was quite a trip, 
and as I didn't think it was square to 
work while Aggy was away, I took up 
with the herders. They were the 
decentest folks I ever struck. Play a 
little music on the guitar, sing songs 
that always wound up just where a 
white man's songs would begin, and 
tell stories, and smoke cigarettes—that 
was the lay-out for them. Old Captain 
Allys was a Christian, and he wouldn’t 
let a man herd sheep all by himself— 
surest way to get crazy that ever was 
invented—so he sent the boys out three 
in a bunch, 

‘“‘ Those fellers had the darndest lot 
of fairy tales I ever did hear—and 
superstitious! Great Jupiter! Any 
little blame thing that happened meant 

something: this thing was good luck, 
that meant bad, and if you tried to guy 
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them out of it, they’d shake their heads 
and look at you as if they thought you 
weren't truly religious. One of their 
yarns was about El Diablo de Fuego— 
The Devil of Fire, which Miguel said 
ran in his family. Seems that when 
anything wrong was about to happen, 
this blazing, ripping monster showed 
up as a warning. I told Mee that I 


thought the monster was misfortune 
enough, without anything else, but he 
was scandalised. 

‘** Psst!’ says he, ‘ Do not spik sooch 
Jésu- 


t’eeng as dthat! Ay di mi! 





Maria-mi-Cristo! . Jésu muy dolce y 
poquito! Dthat mek heem arrrrrrive 
dthat eenstant, eef djoo spik weez dees- 
rrreespeck !’ 

‘‘* All right, Mee’ says I, ‘ We'll 
Jet her go at that—todo el mismo 
por mi, sabe! But how’s the bear 
crop?’ 

“Ay, cara! Is plenty goddam 
ba-are!’ says Pepe, ‘ Keel three-four 
ship las’ nig’! That mek that two 
mus’ seet oop for watch, an’ all ship 
mus’ be in close-corrrrallll!—I speet 
on the soul of that ba-are!’ 


“* He'd come around with his plans and specifications twice a day.’ ”’ 
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‘‘Gad! that wasn’t cheerful news a 
little bit. If there’s anything in this 
world I more than don’t like, it’s a 
bear—he’s so darn big and strong and 
unreasonable, and unless you can 
catch him sitting, you can pump lead 
into him until you’re black in the face, 
and it’sall one tohim. Well, I thought 
I might as well camp with the herders 
until Aggy came back. 

‘When he did show up he was 
rather under the influence of strong 
drink, and from the looks of the wagon 
he’d brought with him, I should say 
he’d bought about everything that 
was movable in the town. I ain’t 
easily astonished, but I must admit 
that some of the truck got the kest of 
me. I kept asking ‘ What in. 
is this, Ag ?’ and he always answered, 
‘Ask the driver.’ Well, now, if there 
was any choice between the two, the 
driver was drunker than Ferguson, so 
you can imagine what a lot of satis- 
faction I got. There was one thing 
that I simply couldn’t make head nor 
tail of, and I stayed with him until I 
got an answer on that. 

“«¢ Why, it’s an alcohol cooking stove,’ 
says he, ‘great medicine—no trouble 
to cook now at all—yust light her,’ says 
he, waving his hand, ‘and whoop! 
Away she goes! 
alcohol? Here she is! 
Hy?’ 

‘‘T took a small swig of it in a little 
water to please him, but there weren’t 
stimulants enough in the country to 
raise my spirits that night. I put all 
the plunder that I could lift up m the 
cockloft, and the rest I just left sitting 
around. 

‘“*7T don’t exactly know where you 
fellers are going to sleep,’ says I, trying 
to be sourcastic. ‘Pity you didn’t 
order a folding-bed, Ag.’ 

‘“«*T did,’ says he. 

‘“* A folding-bed ?’ 1 repeats, 
believing my ears. 

‘“¢ And a piano,’ says he, ‘ What is 
home without a piano? Answer: It’s 


Have a drink, 


not 


, tremble. 


Where’s that can of, 


a place that can’t hold the forte—dam 
good joke—keno—go up to the head, 
Ferguson.’ 

‘““* Well,’ says I, after some other 
things, ‘Who’s going to pay for all 
this ?’ 

‘““* God knows!’ says he, waving his 
hand again. ‘Good night!’ and with 
that he fell down between a new chest 
of drawers and a patent portable black- 
smith’s forge, and, putting his head on 
a concertina, went sound asleep. 

‘“T couldn’t follow suit for some 
time ; it’s one thing to come home full 
of budge and animal spirits yourself, 
and it’s quite different to have your 
pardner work it on you. At last, how- 
ever, I concluded it would be all the 
same the next century, and turned in, 
but I was so rattled that I forgot the 
bears, and didn’t lock up with the 
usual care. 

‘It must have been about two in 
the morning when I woke all in a 
I had the feelings that things 
were away off, but I couldn’t place 
what was the matter until I looked at 
the square of moonlight on the floor 
that came through the window, and I 
was near to screech like a woman, for 
there was a monstrous black shadow 
bobbing back and forth in the patch of 
light. I drew on my bank for all the 
sand I had, and raised my eyes. By 
all the gods! My heart fairly knocked 
my ribs loose! Nicely framed in the 
window was the head of a grizzly, and 
I’ll take my oath it wasn’t over a size 
smaller than a beer-barrel ! 

‘““* Now,’ thinks I, ‘if I can only get 
that gun before he sees me, and if the 
cussed thing will only do the right 
thing by me this once!’ 

‘“So out I steps, and the first rattle 
out of the box I stumbled on a few 
dozen of the purchases Ag. had brought 
home, and down them and me came 
like an earthquake. It scart the bear, 
so he drew back, no use trying to work 
a sneak now. I jumped for the hol- 
ster, unlimbered and turned the gun 
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loose for general results. I guess every 
load went off, from the noise, and she 
flew out of my hand and vanished 
behind me. Lord! The place was 
full of smoke, and the plunder that 
was scattered around, so you could 
neither see nor walk, and that bear 
was swatting the door in a fashion 
that showed he was going to give us a 
call any old how, and I was plumb dis- 
tracted—for the life of me I didn’t 
know what to do. 

*** Don’t make 
growls Aggy. 

*** You'd better get out of that!’ I 
yells. ‘You'll get noise enough in a 
minute!’ but he didn’t pay the least 
attention. ~ 

“‘Just before the door went down I 
broke for the cockloft, it was the only 
spot that seemed to hold the teeniest 
bit of safety. I climb up the wall like 
a hopper-grass, but I had no more than 


such a damn noise,’ 


made it when my friend was in the 
house. ’ITwas me he wanted to see, 
too, apparently, for he never noted 
anything else, but headed straight for 
the loft. I had kind of hoped the 
other two would amuse him for awhile, 
but it wasn’t to be. With the door 
down the moonlight streamed in so it 
was most as light as day. 

“*Keep your big feet off me!’ says 
Ag., very indignantly, as the bear 
walked on him. It’s a great thing not 
to know who you're talking to some- 
times. 

‘‘ Well, brother bear upends himself, 
and reaches for the loft. He could 
just nicely hook his front toe-nails on 
the board, and when I saw that I 
would have sold myself out hide and 
hair and good will of the business ex- 
tremely reasonable. ‘Here’s where 
my esteemed friend Hydraulic Smith 
gets piped out,’ I thought, and I tried 





““* He could make you believe that to-day was last Thursday a week ago, if you weren't a to him.’’”* 
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to meet my finish like a 
man, but there was some- 
thing about winding up as 
breakfast for a dirty, smelly 
bear, that. took all the 
poetry out of the situation. 

‘““T saw that Aggy had 
got on to the state of affairs 
at last; he was crawling 
backwards very cautious, 
and he had a look of pained 
surprise on his face that 
beat everything I’d ever 
seen on the phiz of man or 
beast before. For all I was 
so scart that I was sweating 
icicles I couldn’t help but 
snicker. Howsomever, at 
that moment brother bear 
threw his weight on the 
board and she snapped like 
a toothpick and my merry 
smile took a walk. Lord, 
I was in a desperate fix! 
He had only to keep on 
pulling down the _ boards 
to the last one, and then 
of course I’d come down 
with it. Something had to 
be done. I grabbed a sack 
of flour and heaved it at 
him; the sack caught on 
a splinter and ripped, so 
beyond covering him with 
powder it had no particular 
result. He did stop and 
taste the flour—but Heavens he had 
lots of time! There wasn’t any good 
in that. But as I reached around for 
another weapon my hand struck the 
-can of alcohol, and right then I hada 
genuine three-X inspiration. I pulled 
the plug from the can and poured the 
spirits down. The bear gave a roar as 
the stuff ran into his eyes, and plunk- 
ing himself on his hunkies, he began to 
paw and scrape it out. There was my 
chance! I fumbled through all my 
pockets as fast as my hand could 
travel—no matches! Then cussing 
and praying like a steam - engine 





“* It's only fair to say that Miguel could run when he put 
” 


- his mind to it.’ 


I tried it again; found a handful in the 
first pocket; dropped most of ’em, being 
so nervous, but scratched what was left 
and chucked ’em on Mr. Bear. Great 
Moses in the Bulrushes! Events began 
on that instant. I’ve seen a cyclone, 
and an earthquake, and a cloud-burst, 
and an Injun outbreak, but I never 
saw the thing that that bear couldn’t 
give cards, spades, big and little casino, 
a stuffed deck and the tally-board too, 
and then beat ’em without looking at 
his hand. 

“I simply can’t begin to tell you 
of all the different kinds of pure 
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unadulterated hell he raised with the 
stock of curiosities Aggy had bought in 
town—and the looks of him. White 
with flour half way, spouting flames 
and smoke, and apparently three 
times as big as he was when he 
started! He was something before 
the people, now, I tell you. And 
the burning hair smelt scandalous ! 
and the way he ripped and roared made 
the ground tremble. 

‘“When he finally broke through the 
door, I was so interested that I forgot 
to be afraid, and hopped down to watch 
him go, and then I saw the last act 
of the tragedy. Miguel had heard the 
shot, and knowing we were in trouble, 
he was coming up the trail on his old 
buckskin, fairly burning the earth. 

‘‘ He rounded a little clump of trees, 
and came plump on my bear, roaring, 
foaming, blazing, smoking, ripping and 
flying! Well sir, you can believe me 
or not, but I want to tell you that that 
cayuse of Mee’s jumped right out from 
under him, and was half-way up 
Wilkin’s hill before Miguel touched 
the ground. He was headed due west, 
and he must have reached the coast 
next day, the gait he was travelling, 
and I don’t believe he even hesitated 
till he got there—anyhow, he vanished 
from the sight of men for ever as far 
as we know. 

‘Mee sat froze as he had landed, 
scart so there wasn’t no more ex- 
pression on his face thana blanc mange, 
and the bear hopped right over the top 
of his head. Then I reckon, Mee 
thought his family friend had come for 


him, for he jumped ten foot in the air, 
and when he touched ground he was in 
full motion. It’s only fair to say that 
Miguel could run when he put his mind 


on it. ‘El Infierno esta suelto!’ he 
yells. Ten quidado conmigo! Madre 
Mia! Salvame! Salvame pronto!’ 


Lord! I can see him now, scuttling 
over the fair face of the country in 
the bright moonlight like a little bird— 
chest out; hands up; head back; 
black hair snapping in the breeze; 
long legs waving like the spokes | 
of a fly-wheel, and yelling for the 
gods to keep an eye on_ him, 
and for his mother to save him quick, 
as long as he was in sight. And when 
he passed he passed out. He took a 
different direction from his horse, so it 
ain't likely they met, but neither one of 
‘em was seen no more around our part 
of the country. 

‘Still, by-and-bye there floated back 
to us a story of how a herder had 
been chased by a horrible white devil 
that stood twenty foot high, with teeth 
a foot long, horns, hoofs, claws, and a 
spiked tail, which travelled at a rate of 
speed that made a streak of lightning 
seem like a way-freight train, scatter- 
ing red fire and brimstone as it ran, 
which chased said herder forty miles 
over hill and dale, and gulchand moun- 
tain top, and bad-land district, after 
poling off. his horse in one bite, and 
finally sank into the ground with a re- 
port like a ton of giant powder. 

‘I’ve often wondered what really 
became of that bear.” 
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HEY were bringing him home. 
From the porch were she sat and 
sewed, even with her poor, tired 

eyes, she could see down the dust- 
covered street the long line of silent men 
in black, with here and there a flag 
floating lazily in the breeze, carried by 
someone among them. Over the post 
office hung another banner at half- 
mast. The streets were lined with 
people, quiet, solemn; the men their 
heads uncovered, the women weeping. 
In the midst of it all a hearse slowly 
creeping along. It was his home- 
coming to the town of his boyhood. 
He had drifted away as a young man 
to the great city, where fame had awaited 
him, for many years they had heard of 
him only vaguely as one that had gone. 
He had ceased to be a part of their 
life; only the grey-headed men and 
women remembered him, but even those 
who did not know him felt a sort of 
proprietory relationship in him—he be- 
longed to their town, to them. And 
now, as the solemn line moved down 
the road, there was not a man, woman, 
or child that looked on but could tell 
the story which the Press-dispatches 
had sent abroad over the land. How 
on his death-bed he had raised himself 
on his pillow and looked for the last 
time at the rolling country, at the 
brook wending its way through the 
fields of grain, at the dark outlines of 
the forest against the horizon. The 
wind had blown freshly over the 
fevered brow as if it came from the 
little town where he had been born. 
“It looks like home,” he murmured, 
as the physician bent over him. ‘I 
want to go home; take me home.’ 
And then with a smile on his face, 
perhaps dreaming that he was back 
again on the winding creek, and the 
breeze coming in at the window meant 


to sleep for the last time. 


fishing on the morrow, he dropped 
And, in 
obedience to his wishes, they had brought 
him home, quiet, still, to the little 
village. For years it had not been the 
scene of such a_ gathering; dis- 
tinguished men and reporters from all 
over the country were present to bid 
a last farewell to John Hamilton. 

And the woman on the porch, too 
feeble to join the throng, too poor to 
get a carriage, and she perhaps had 
the best right—more than them all. 
Again, through the long years came the 
memory of a summer’s day on the river, 
underneath the willow trees, of the 
young man’s flushed face as he stopped 
rowing, bent over her eagerly and asked 
her a question. It all came back to 
her now, as the solemn _ procession 
faded down the road; _ she had 
loved him through the years—when 
it was too late. That day long ago 
she had loved him too, but had not 
realised it. He had been poor then— 
an unknown, struggling lawyer; she 
had had so many others, for she had 
been beautiful then. She could see her 
miniature in the locket—all that was 
left. She had had so many oppor- 
tunities, and, like the gambler, trusting 
not to her heart, had taken the wrong 
one. She remembered the quarrels, 
the disagreements, his failure, his 
violent death at his own hands, and she 
had been left alone, older, poorer, for- 
saken. And the years passed on, in the 
unpleasant way years have of doing, 
and she became feebler, the lines written 
more deeply on her face. Hamilton 
rose quickly; the papers became filled 
with his name. She wondered if he 
had remembered—she prayed that he 
had not hated her. For he—he had 
never married, 

A carriage drove up at the gate. A 
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little man, decrepit and bent, crawled 
out and tied the horse. 
ing, Nancy,” he said quietly; “‘it’s a 
sad day, isn’t it? Do you remember 
when Jim and you—Bab and I’”—his 
voice almost broke—‘‘went picnicing 
that day in the woods ?” 

“Yes, Joe,” she answered, the tears 
springing to her eyes. Hewas an old 
friend, the oldest of friends, almost a 
brother, Jim’s chum in the long ago 
when he walked with Eva and she 
with Jim. Little Eva they used to 
call her then, in the old days, and in- 
deed she had been much the same, the 
blue eyes and golden hair of the other 
in the wonderful book we have all wept 
over in childhood, the same delicate 
frame. And now—she too was gone. 

‘“Would you like to go,” he asked, 
pointing down the road where a dust- 
cloud showed the vanishing procession. 

‘‘I—I have no right,’ she said, 
hoarsely. 

‘“You! you have the best right,” he 
answered almost hotly; ‘‘ you knew him 
when he was poor for what he was, not 
for his power or riches for which the 
others crave.” 

‘“Don’t, Joe; don’t say that—I will 
go.” 

Slowly he assisted her in the carriage, 
the two old people, behind a worn-out 
horse. They caught up with slow 
mourning procession just as it was 
turning from the long white road into 
the green of the cemetery. The long 
rows of white tombstones, standing 
like sentinels over the river, the slabs 
glistening in the sunlight ; the place 
was all aglow—the city of the dead 
was waiting in its splendour for its 
distinguished occupant. Through the 
green of the pines Nancy could seea 
little mound unpretentious in com- 
parison with the great tomb where the 
remains of John Hamilton were to lie, 
and she saw Joe draw his sleeve over 
his eyes—to him little Eva was always 
present in his heart. 

At last the mourners had _ halted. 


“Good morn- . 


The burial service was being read, that 
stately creed of the Episcopal Church 
that has come down to us through the 
centuries, to be of some little conso- 
lation and support at the moment when 
the last look is taken and the dead for 
ever go forth. The minister made a 
prayer, a few simple words, but the 
answer was in the hearts of the 
mourners. Then the casket was 
lowered, the cold, heavy earth fell upon 
it, and all was over. 

The woman pushed forward nearer 
to the grave. In her hands were a 
bunch of pansies, picked in the garden. 
How often she had given them to Jim; 
how often pinned them on his coat. 
The crowd was leaving ; she wished to 
mourn alone. In her way stood a man 
grizzled and bent; she recognised him 
as John’s brother, Robert Hamilton. 

“You here,’ he said, angrily; ‘‘ you, 
of all people, to desecrate’ the 
occasion.”’ 

‘“No, no, 
that.” 

“Yes,” he said, ‘‘ you wrecked his 
life; must you see the finishing of it ?”’ 

The woman did not answer. She 
had knelt down and was praying, but 
he gave no heed. ‘‘ Go,” he said, ‘‘ it’s 
not your place; it might have been, 
but it isn’t. Go.” 

She looked up into his eyes, and in 
that instant he read the untold sorrow 
of years repressed, the pent-up expression 
of love, which the dead never knew; 
the remorse of a great mistake; and in 
that moment he knew, hard and cynical 
as he was, that she had loved Jim more, 
morethan them all. His hand dropped ; 
he turned away from a grief greater 
than his; so great he could not com- 
prehend its depths. 

“Rob,” she said, “I will go; it is 
not mine to be here; but leave them 
for my sake.” 

Then she drove home again with Joe. 
Above the wreaths of flowers at the 
head of the tomb lay the bunch of 
pansies. 


Rob,” she cried, ‘not 
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A Simple Case of Grippe 


A Monologue by Edmund Vance Cooke 


CENE: Parlour room of a_ third- 
floor flat; window at right, over- 
looking the street. 

TIME: When la grippe prevails. 

CHARACTER: -f victim, pH CET IIS hypo- 
chondriacal. 

He enters from rear room, attired in 
dressing-goun, slippers and careless, 
crumpled clothing. Hus face ts unshaven, 
his hatr uncombed and his features woe- 
begone. He limps in, groaning. 

* Oh! Oh! Oh! I’m the worst ward 
in the hospital! Ohoho! Ohoho! 
Ohohohohohahahaha! (His groans melt 
into a half-pained laugh, but he brings 
himself up with a jerk.) What am I 
laughing at? What am I laughing at? 
I’m a dunce, that’s what I am! In 
addition to my other fatal afflictions I’m 
a dunce! The idea of me laughing, me, 
with half the ills of medical history con- 
cealed about my carcase and the other 
half coming ! 

(I’retfully.) What’s the matter with 
me, anyway? Doctor says it’s pro- 
bably a simple case of grippe! Simple! 
I’ll bet it isn’t half so simple as he is! 
I’m a dead man, that’s what I am! 
But I’ve got to get out! Doctor says 
‘ he can’t be responsible for my case if'I 
do, but he doesn’t know that Madge 
comes back to town to-day and that I 
can’t be responsible for my case if I 
don’t! And to think that I wrote her 
that I had something particular to say 
to her, and she answered that I might 
call to-day and say it! Oh, it was all 
going so well; but what can I say to 
her now? Oh, Madge, Madge! will you 
be my widow? Will you love, honour 
and cherish these remains until death 
do us part, which will be about the day 
after to-morrow? That’s delightfully 
devoted, isn’t it ? 

(Complainingly.) I wish the doctor 
would hurry up and come to take an 
inventory of me, just to see if there’s 


enough of me left to warrant the cost 
of salvage ! 

Oh, what a head I have! It’s filled 
up full of ache and slopping over! I 
don’t see why our heads were made 
with stuff inside of them to ache! Why 
couldn’t they be hollow like a football ? 
And then when there was any trouble 
inside we could let ‘em collapse and 
squeeze all the ache out of ’em! Ha, 
ha! Doctor said we might begin by 
trying to collapse mine, as he’d never 
had any reason to suspect that there 
was anything inside of it. Ha, ha, 
ha! (Disgustedly.) There I go again ! 
I believe I’d laugh at my own funeral— 
or my wedding, for that matter, though 
(dolefully) there’s not much chance of 
that! And this is the day that Madge 
gets back to town. (Resolutely.) And 
I don’t care what the doctor says, I’m 
going! (Jumps up and stamps hus foot : 
stinks back into his chair with a howl of 
pam.) Oh! Ow! Ugh! I’m a dead 
man this time! Oh, why do we have 
joints in our legs? Why couldn’t we 
run on wheels, so a little grease would 
overcome all friction?  (Disgustedly.) 
Look at that leg! (Angrily holding and 
shaking tt.) Look at that leg! Why, a 
wooden leg wouldn’t be worse! Con- 
found it, I’ve a good mind to amputate 
it. I would if it weren’t for ruining a 
pair of good trousers! And to think 
that Madge lives just across the street 
and I can’t go to her unless I go like 
this! (Hops across the room to window ; 
looks out.) Great Neptune! and it’s 
raining like the celuge! (Sweezes). It 
gives me fresh cold just to look at it! 
(Looking off.) Ah, there 1s the house 
that holds her! [ would I were that 


house! (Sneczes, then calls.) John! 
Mary! Somebody, please close that 
door; it makes such a draught! 


A draught for me means a draft for 
thedoctor! (Musingly.) What willshe 
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think of me if I don’t call as I promised ? 
And what will she think of me if I do? 
I'm a gallant-looking object, I am! 
But I know what I want to say to 
her. I’ve thought it all out and I have 
it by heart. (Rehearsing with passion.) 
Oh, Madge, Madge (Interrupts himself, 
calling.) Wal you shut that door? 
(Passtonately again.) Surely‘ you must 
have guessed the question which is 
nestling next my (sveezes) heart! Can’t 
you see the condition to which my 
longing love has (sneezes) brought me? 
Need I tell you that I’m—I’m—I’m 
catching more cold every minute! 
(Stratnedly.) Oh, dear, this inventory 
seems to be taking care of itself! Mercy 
me ? I talk like an ass with the asthma! 
I knewa fellow once who talked that way, 
and he was dead inside three months! 
He fell down an elevator. (Gaspingly.) 
Oh, dear! Oh, dear! (Paznedly.) 

Oh, dear, there it goes to my neck ! 
(Disgustedly.) And there’s nothing more 
ungraceful than a stiff neck! I wish 
mine hung on a hinge, ouch! and a 
swivel, oo! or else that my chin grew 
on to my chest ! 

Oh, if I don’t practise that speech to 
Madge I'll never get it right! Oh, 
Madge, Madge, I love you with every 
fibre of my being! (He is attacked by 
sudden nausea.) Ow! now here’s the 
next lot of the invcntory! It doesn’t 
make any difference how true a man’s 
heart is if his stomach is out of order. 
For my part, I don’t see why we 
have stomachs. I knew a man once, 
and he had his stomach removed, and 
to-day he’s just as well as you or I— 
especially I. Either we ought not to 
have stomachs or else we ought not to 
eat. Digestion and dinner are at eter- 
nal war, and the Secretary of the In- 
terior has more trouble than all the 
rest of the Cabinet. Dinner sneaks into 
Digestion’s house and jumps on him. 
Digestion retaliates, and Dinner is 
knocked insensible. And there the 
poor fellow lies—on my stomach. (Reso- 
iutely.) Well, let them fight it out ; it’s 


no affairof mine. I’ be jolly. ( Sings.) 
I'll be jolly ! oh, so jolly! 
I'll cut care and abandon melancholy ! 
I'll be jolly—oh, Golly ! 

Oh, I knew it! I knewit! (Clutches 
his back.) I wonder where else I’m 
defective! I’ll bet I’ve got the cere- 
bellum and appendix vermiformis ! 
Oh, this inventory is getting along 
finely! I'd better look into the few 
remaining corners and see how the 
rest of me is. (Sounds left lung.) 
That left lung sounds mighty funny. 
(Concernedly.) I knew a fellow once 
with a lung like that, and he went to 
Guernsey, and he liked it so well that 
he never came back. He did well there. 
He made one thousand pounds the first 
year—made it with his own hands— 
and he’s got three years to serve yet. 
(Sounds other lung.) Thank heaven, 
this one is all right! (Cheerfully.) A 
man who can’t be happy with one lung 
has no right to tempt Providence by 
living. One country, one flag, one wife, 


one lung! There’s sentiment for you! 
(Sounds left lung again.) This left lung, 
though, sounds ossified. (Draws out a 


photograph from inside vest-pocket.) Oh, 
it’s Madge’s picture! Ah, little picture, 
you cause the worst trouble of all in- 
side of me! Aggravated palpitation, 
fatty degeneration, mitral regurgitation 
and pericardiac ossification are nothing 
to you! (Soberly.) I wonder if Madge 
would be angry if she knew I had this 
photograph of herself. I never had the 
courage to ask her for one, so I bor- 
rowed this one from Grimes. I don’t 
think he knows I borrowed it, but I did. 
He had it stuck up alongsidea cigarette 
actress. Confound him! When I think 
of that it’s a wonder to me I didn’t 
kick him! (Crooks his leg as if to sutt 
the action to the words and falls back 
again.) Oh, wheeum! On a second 
thought, perhaps it isn’t such a won- 
der, after all. Oh, I’m sorry I wasted 
that kick on the empty air. It 
might just as well have gone to 
Grimes. (Growlingly.) And to think 
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he’s running around with two good legs 
on him this minute! Oh, I must go! 
I must crawl across the street (rubbing 
his knee) and tell her how I feel; no, not 
there (changes and lays his hand on his 
heart), here! (Sertously.) Oh, Madge, 
I wish I could tell how I love you! 
(Coughs violently.) Confound it!  Per- 
hars I could if I ever got my breathing 
apparatus in working order again! 
- (Stratnedly.) Oh, it’s no use, it’s no 
use! I’ll never get through that speech ! 
I’m not aman at all; I’m simply a com- 
plication ! I’m a ccephalalgic hematoma, 
an acute gastritis, a circumscribed, 
parenchymatous nephrytis,a spasmodic, 
recurrent laryngitis,a subacute articular 
rheumatism anda general blame fool 
everything else! That’s what I am! 

‘Grimes, old boy, I’d better resign in 
your favour. She’ll be better off with 
you. You’re not a man of very high 
ideals, perhaps, but at least you’re nor- 
mal, and that’s a great deal. (Sertously.) 
Yes, Madge, my most beloved girl, for 
your dear sake I'll forgo my appoint- 
ment for to-day ! 

Let me step aside and be forgotten ! 
Ah, it is the irony of fate that I live 
within sight of you!  (Pathetically.) 
Here I will stay, worshipping you at a 
distance, loving you as a child may love 
a star, until he comes to take you away. 
(Drags himself to window, drops into a 
chair and gazes out.) Yes, until he 
comes to take you away! (Starts.) 


Confound him, there he is now! Oh, 
the miscreant, he’s calling on her! He 
dares to raise his eyes to her! Oh for 


five minutes of thorough health! (Shakes 
his fist threateningly.) Wouldn’t I— 
wouldn’t I just—(breaks into fit of cough- 
ing and fintshes the sentence in dumb show. 
Then, gaspingly.) He’s sent up his card ! 


(Watching.) Oh, I feel in my bones 
he’s trying to forestall me! I might 
have known it! (Pause.) What! he’s 


going away! She’s not at home! 
(Laughs, throws back his head and has a 
cramp in the neck.) Wow! ha, ha! 
Ouch! ha, ha! (Laughingly.) Oh, my ! 


(Painedly.) Oh, my! (Gleefully.) He, he, 
he, he’s gone! (Dolefully.) But my 
grippe hasn’t! After all, what difference 
does it make to me? He'll only come 
again and again, and some day she will 
beathome! (Slowly and bitterly.) And I 
shall watch, and when he leaves again it 
will be with a high heart and a happy 
smile, and she will watch him with happy 
tears in her eyes, and I shall watch her 
with miserable tears in mine! Ah, me, 
I would rather have had it over! I 
wish she had been at home to-day! 
(Stell looking across the street, he stares 
hard and almost raises out of his chair. 
Shows a twinge of pain, but does not heed 
wt. Speaks with a burst of feeling.) What! 
it can’t be true! She was home! She’s 
coming out! By Jericho,she must have 
sent him away! She’s coming this 
way! She’s crossing thestreet! She 
has flowers and jelly and stuff for some- 
body that’s ill—somebody that’s ill! 
They’re for me; they must be for me; 
for me! (Hops around the room on his 
well leg, singing.) 
Old Grimes is dead, old Grimes is dead, 
We ne’er shall see him more! 
Old Grimes is dead, old Grimes is dead, 
I wish he’d died before. 

But oh, dear, oh, dear, my speech! 
(Rehearses hurriedly and confusedly.) Oh, 
Madge, Madge! I (concernedly)—I hope 
you wore your rubbers or you'll catch 
your death of cold in all that rain! 
(Passionately.) Oh, Madge, my own— 
(Changing again.) I know that jelly 
will make me sicker than a dog, but I’ll 
eat it, Pll eat it! (Passtonately again.) 
Oh, if you will but be mine— (Changing 
again.) Great Scott, how I do look! 
(Hops and hobbles around in great con- 
fusion; brushes his hairy and his clothes 
with the same brush, Gc.) Here, John, 
Mary, somebody, anybody, show her in 
here! Tell her I’m sicker than death, 
but it’s all right! Tell her I positively 
musn’t see her, but I will! Tell her— 
tell her—tell her—I’ll tell her the rest 
myself, and for mercy’s sake (sneezes) 
shut the door! [Curtain.] 
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Pike’s Peak or Bust 


By Edwin Lefevre 


~ 


E was only seventeen, fair-haired 

H and rosy - cheeked, with girlish 

blue eyes, when he applied for 

the vacancy in the office of Tracy and 

Middleton, Bankers and Brokers. His 

name was Willis N. Hayward, and he 

was a proud boy indeed when he was 

selected out of twenty ‘“‘applicants”’ to 
be telephone-clerk for the firm. 

From ten a.m. until three p.m. he 
stood by Tracy and Middleton’s private 
telephone on the floor of the Stock 
Exchange—the Board Room 
—receiving messages from the 
office—chiefly orders to buy or 
sell stocks for customers—and 
transmitting the same mes- 
sages tothe ‘‘ Board member” 
of the firm, Mr. Middleton; 
also telephoning Mr. Middle- 
ton’s reports to the office. He 
spoke with a soft, refined 
voice, and his blue eyes 
beamed so ingenuously upon 
the other telephone boys in 
the same row of booths, that 
they said they had a Sallyin | 
their alley, and they imme- | 
diately nicknamed him Sally. a1 

It was all very wonderful to 
young Hayward, who had been 
out of boarding-school but a 
few months—the exciting rush- 
ing hither and thither of wor- 
ried-looking men, the frantic 
waving of hands, the maniacal 
yelling of the brokers executing 
their orders about the various 
‘‘posts,” and their sudden re- 
lapse into semi-sanity as they 
jotted down the price at 
which they had sold or bought 
stocks. It was not surprising 
that he should fail to under- 
stand just how they did busi- 
ness; but what most impressed 





him was the fact, vouched for by his 
colleagues, that these same clamour- 
ing, gesticulating brokers were actually 
supposed to make a great deal of 
money. He heard of “Sam” Sharpe’s 
twenty thousand pound winnings in 
Suburban Trolley, and of ‘‘ Parson” 
Black’s famous two hundred thou- 
sand pound coup in Kaffirs — the 
little grey man even being pointed 
out to him in corroboration. But, 
then, he had also heard of Aladdin 


‘* From ten a.m. wntil three p.m. he stood by Tracy and Middleton's 


private telephone.” 
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and the Wonderful Lamp, and Jack 
the Giant Killer. 

He learned the business, as nearly 
all boys must do in the offices of a 
stockbroker, by absorption. If he 
asked questions he received replies, 
but no one volunteered any infornation 
for his guidance, and in self-defence 
he was forced to observe closely, to 
see how others did, and to remark 
what came of it. He heard nothing 
but speculate! speculate! in one guise 
or another, many words for the 
same meaning. It was all buying or 
selling of stocks—a concentrated and 
almost visible hope of making much 
money in the twinkling of an eye. 
Nobody talked of anything else on the 
Exchange. Bosom friends met at the 
opening of business and did not say 
“Good morning,” but plunged without 
preamble into the only subject on 
earth—speculation. And if one of 
them arrived late he inevitably inquired 
forthwith, ‘‘ How’s the market ? ’’— 
asked it eagerly, anxiously, as if fearful 
that the market had taken advantage 
of his absence to misconduct itself. 
The air was almost unbreathable for 
the innumerable ‘“‘tips”’ to buy or sell 
securities and insecurities of all kinds. 
The brokers, the customers, the clerks, 
the Exchange doorkeepers, all read 
the morning papers, not to ascertain 
the news, but to pick such items 
as would, should, or might have some 
effect on stock values. There was no 
god but the ticker, and the brokers 
were its prophets! 

All about Sally were hundreds of 
men on whose faces he scarcely ever 
saw a smile between the hours of ten 
and three ; men who looked as if they 
took their thoughts home with them 
and dined with them and slept with 
them and dreamed of them—the look 
had become settled, immutable. And 
it was not a pleasant look, about the 
eyes and lips. He saw everywhere the 
feverishness of ‘‘the game.”  Insen- 
sibly the atmosphere of the place 


affected him, coloured his thoughts, 
induced certain fancies. As he became 
more familiar with the technique of 
the business he grew to believe, like 
thousands of youthful or superficial 
observers, that stock-market move- 
ments were comparable only to the 
gyrations of the little ivory ball about 
the roulette-wheel. The innumerable 
tricks of the trade, the uses of inside 
misinformation, the rationale of stock- 
market manipulation, werea sealed book 
tohim. Heheard only that his eighteen- 
year-old neighbour made twelve pounds 
buying twenty shares of Blue Belt 
Line on Thursday and selling them 
on Saturday 3% points higher; or 
that Micky Welch, Stuart and Stern’s 
telephone-boy, had a “tip” from one 
of the big room traders which he 
bravely ‘‘ played”—as you “play” a 
horse or “‘ play” the red or the black— 
and cleared twenty-five pounds in less 
than a week; or that Watson, an “‘eight- 
shilling” broker, made a “nice turn "’ 
selling Southern Shore. Or else he 
heard, punctuated with poignant oaths, 
how Charlie Miller, one of the New 
Street door - keepers, lost forty-six 
pounds buying Pennsylvania Central, 
after he accidentally overheard Archie 
Chase, who was ‘‘Sam” .Sharpe’s 
principal broker, tell a friend that the 
‘*Old Man” said ‘“ Pa. Cent” was due 
for a ten-point rise; instead of which 
there had been a seven-point decline. 
Always the boy heard about the 
apparently irresponsible ‘bulges’? and 
‘‘drops”’ of the winnings of the men who 
happened to guess correctly, or of the 
losses of those who had failed to “call 
the turn.” Even the vernacular of the 
place savoured of the technicalities of 
a gambling-house. 

As time wore on the glamour of the 
game wore off; likewise his scruples. 
His employers and their customers— 
all gentlemanly, agreeable people — 
speculated every day, and nobody 
found fault with them. It was not a 
sin; it wasa regular business. And so, 
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whenever there was a “ good thing,” 
he “ chipped in” four “ bob” to a tele- 
phone boys’ “ pool” that later operated 
in a New Street bucket shop to the 
extent of ten shares. His means were 
small, his salary being only thirty-five 
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‘* If you give me plenty of business, 


shillings a week; and very often he 
thought that if he only had a little 
more money, he would speculate on a 
larger scale and profit proportionately. 
If each time he had bought one share 
he had held twenty instead, he figured 
that he would have made no less than 
eighty pounds in three months. 

The time is ripe for other things 
when a boy begins to reason that way. 
Having no scruples against speculating, 
the problem with him became not “ Is 
it wrong to speculate?” but rather, 
“What shall I do to raise money for 
margin purposes?” It took nearly 





four months for him to arrive at this 
stage of mind. With many boys the 
question is asked and_ satisfactorily 
solved within three weeks. But 
Hayward was an _ exceptionally’ nice 
chap. - 







I’ll give you one pound a week.” 


Now, the position of telephone-boy is 
really important, in that it requires not 
only a quick-witted, but a trustworthy 
person to fill it. In the first place, the 
boy, knows whether his firm is buying 
or selling certain stocks; he must 
exercise discrimination in the matter of 
awarding the orders, should the Board 
member of the firm happen to be un- 
available when the boy receives the 
order. For example: International 
Pipe may be selling at one hundred- 
and-eight. A man in Tracy . and 
Middleton’s office, who has_ bought 
five hundred shares of it at one hundred- 
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and-four, wishes to “‘ corral” his profits. 
He gives an order to the firm to sell 
the stock, let us say, ‘‘at the market,” 
that is, at the ruling market price. 
Tracy and Middleton immediately tele- 
phone over their private line to the 
Stock Exchange to their Board member 
to ‘‘sell five hundred shares of the 
International Pipe at the market.’ The 
telephone-boy receives the message and 
“puts up” Mr. Middleton's number, 
which means that on the multicoloured, 
chequered strip on the frieze of the New 
Street wall, Mr. Middleton’s number, 
611, appears by means of an electrical 
device. The moment Mr. Middleton 
sees that his number is “up,” he 
hastens to the telephone-booth to 
ascertain what 1S wanted. Now, if 
Mr. Middleton delays in answering his 
number the telephone-boy knows he is 
absent, and gives the order to an eight- 
shilling broker, like Mr. Browning or 
Mr. Watson, who always hover about 
the booths looking for orders. He 
does the same if he knows that Mr. 
Middleton is very busy executing some 
other order, or if, in his judgment, 
the order calls for immediate execu- 
tion. The broker sells the five hun- 
dred shares of International Pipe to 
Allen and Smith, and ‘‘gives up” 
Tracy and Middleton on the trans- 
action; that -is, he notifies the pur- 
chaser that he is acting for T. and M., 
and Allen and Smith must look to the 
latter firm—the real sellers—for the 
stock bought. For this service the 
broker employed by Tracy and Middle- 
ton receives the sum of eight shillings 
for each hundred shares, while Tracy 
and Middleton, of course, charge their 
customer the regular commission of 
one-eighth of one per cent., or about 
two pounds five shillings per each hun- 
dred shares. 

Young Hayward attended to his 
business closely, and when Mr. Mid- 
dleton was absent from the floor, or 
busy, he impartially distributed the 
firm’s telephoned buying or selling 


orders among the eight-shilling brokers, 
for Tracyand Middleton did a very good 
commission business indeed. Hewasa 
nice-looking and nice-acting little chap, 
was Hayward—clean-faced, polite, and 
amiable. The brokers liked him, and 
they ‘‘remembered” him at Christ- 
mas. The best memory was possessed 
by ‘Joe’ Jacobs, who gave him 
five pounds, and insinuated that he 
would like to do more of Tracy and 
Middleton’s business than he had been 
doing. 

“ But,” said Sally, ‘‘the firm said I 
was to give the order to whichever 


broker I found first.” 


‘ Well,” said Jacobs, oleaginously, 
‘‘T am never too busy to take orders 
from such a nice young fellow as your- 
self, if you take the trouble to find me ; 
and I’ll do something nice for you. 
Look here,” in a whisper, ‘‘ if you give 
me plenty of business, I'll give you one 
pound a week.” And he dived into 
the mob that was yelling itself hoarse 
about the Natural Gas post. 

Hayward’s first impulse was to tell 
his firm about it, because he felt vaguely 
that Jacobs would not have offered him 
one pound a week if he had not ex- 
pected something dishonourable in re- 
turn. Before the market closed, how- 
ever, he spoke to Willie Simpson, Mac- 
Duff and Wilkinson’s boy, whose tele- 
phone was next to Tracy and Middle- 
ton’s. Sure enough, Willie expressed 
great indignation at Jacobs’ action. 

“It’s just like that old skunk,”’ said 
Willie. ‘‘One pound a week, when 
he can make twenty out of the firm. 
Don’t you:do it, Sally. Why, Jim 
Burr, who had the place before you, 
used to get ten pounds a week an 
old man Grant and four pounds a 
month from Wolff. You’ve got a 
cinch, if you only know how to work 
it. Why, they are supposed to give 
you two shillings a hundred.” Willie 
had been in-the business for two years, 
and he was a very well-dressed youth, 
indeed. Sally now understood how he 
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One of the most stringent laws of 
the Stock Exchange treats of ‘ split- 
ting ’’ commissions. Any member who, 
in order to increase his business, charges 
an outsider or another member less 
than exactly the prescribed amount for 
buying or selling stocks, is liable to 
severe penalties. The offer of an ‘‘eight- 
shilling” broker to give a telephone-boy 
two shillings for each order of a hundred 
shares secured was obviously a viola- 
tion of the rule. | 

Jacobs came down to business at 
once. ‘I'll make it twenty-five shil- 
lings,” he said, conciliatingly. 

‘‘Jim Burr, who had the position 
before me,’’ expostulated Sally, indig- 
nantly, ‘“‘told me he_ received five 
pounds a week from Mr. Grant, with 
an extra two pounds thrown in from 
time to time, when Mr. Grant made 
some lucky turn, to say nothing of 
what the other men did for him.” 

Three months before he could not 
have made this speech had his life 
depended on it. The rapid develop- 
ment of his character was due ex- 
clusively to the “‘ forcing’’ power of the 
atmosphere which surrounded him. 

‘You must be crazy,’ said Jacobs, 
angrily. ‘‘ Why, I never get much 
more than a thousand shares a week 
from Tracy and Middleton, and usually 
less. 
floor. 
the telephone business, you are. 
swap places, you and I.” 

‘‘According to our books,’ said 
Sally to the irate broker, having been 
duly coached by Mr. William Simpson, 
‘the last week you did business for us 
you did three thousand eight hundred 
shares, and received fifteen pounds.” 

“That was an exceptional week. 
I'll make it two pounds,” said Jacobs. 

“Five,” whispered Sally, deter- 
minedly. 

‘‘Let’s split the difference,’ mur- 
mured Jacobs, wrathfully. ‘I'll give 
you two pounds ten a week, but you 
must see that I get at least two 


You are wasting your talent in 
Let’s 


Say, you ought to be on the 


thousand five hundred shares a 
week.”’ 
“All right. I'll do the best I can 


for you, Mr. Jacobs.”’ 

And he did, for the other brokers 
gave him only eighteen pence, or at the 
most two shillings per hundred shares. 
In the course of a month or two Sally 
was 1n possession of an income of eight 
pounds a week. And he was only 
eighteen. 

IT. 

Time passed. As it had happened 
with his predecessor, so did it happen 
now with Sally. He began by specu- 
lating, wildly at first, more carefully 
later on. He met with sundry reverses, 
but he alse made some very lucky 
turns indeed, and he was “ahead of 
the game” by a very fair amount—cer- 
tainly a sum far greater than any plod- 
ding clerk could save in five years, 
greater than many an_ industrious 
mechanic saves in his entire life. From 
the bucket-shops he went to the Con- 
solidated Exchange. Then he asked 
Jacobs and the other “eight-shilling ” 
brokers to let him deal in a small way 
with them, which they did out of per- 
sonal liking for him, until he had three 
separate accounts and could “‘swing a 
line” of several hundred shares. He 
became neither more nor less than 
five thousand ether human beings— 
moved by the same impulses, actuated 
by the same feelings, experiencing the 
Same emotions, having the same 
thoughts and the same views of what 
they are pleased to call their ‘‘ busi- 
ness.” 

At last the blow fell which Sally had 
so long dreaded—he was ‘‘ promoted ”’ 
to a clerkshipin Tracy and Middleton's 
office. The firm meant to reward him 
for his. devotion to his work, for his 
brightness and quickness. From three 
pounds a week they raised his salary to 
five, which they considered quite gene- 
rous, especially in view of his youth, and 
that he had started three years before 
with thirty-five shillings. He was only 
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twenty now, but Sally, knowing it 
meant the abandonment of his lucra- 
tive perquisites as telephone “‘ boy,” 
bemoaned his undeserved fate. 

He took the money he had made to 
Mr. Tracy and told him an interesting 
story of a rich aunt and a legacy, and 
asked him to let him open an account 
in the office. Tracy congratulated his 
young clerk, took the thirteen hundred 
pounds, and thereafter Sally was both 
an employé and a customer of Tracy 
and Middleton. 

Addicted to sharp practices though 
Mr. Tracy was, and loving commissions 
as he did, he nevertheless sought to 
curb Sally’s youthful propensity for 
‘‘ plunging,” which was as near being 
kind as it was possible for a stock- 
broker to be. But the money had 
“‘come easy.”” That is why fortunes 
won by stock gamblers are lost with 
apparent recklessness or stupidity. 
Sally speculated with varying success, 
running up his winnings totwo thousand 
pounds, and seeing them dwindle later 
to twelve hundred. But in addi- 
tion to becoming an_ inveterate 
speculator, he gained much valuable 
experience. And when he had learned 
the tricks of the trade he was taken 
from the ledgers and turned loose in 
the customers’ room, to take the latter’s 
orders, and keep them in good humour 
and tell them the current stories, and 
give them impressively - whispered 
“tips,” and ‘‘ put them into” various 
‘‘ deals’ of the firm, and see that they 
traded early and often, which meant 
commissions for the firm. He became 
friendly and even familiar with Tracy 
and Middleton’s clients, among whom 
were some very wealthy men, for a 
stock-broker’s office 1s a democratic 
place. Men who would not dream of 
taking their business acquaintances 
to their homes or to their clubs for a 
million reasons, all but called each 
other by their first names there. 

He really was a bright, amiable 
fellow. very obliging—he was paid for 


it by the firm—and he made the most 
of his opportunities. The customers 
grew to like him exceedingly well, and 
to think with respect of his judgment, 
market-wise. One day W. Basil 
Thornton, one of the wealthiest and 
boldest customers of the firm, was 
complaining of the difficulty of ‘ beat- 
ing the game” with the heavy handi- 
cap of the large brokerage commission. 

Jestingly, yet hoping to be taken 
seriously, Sally said ‘‘ Join the Stock 
Exchange or buy me a seat, and 
form the firm of Thornton and 
Hayward. Just think, Colonel, we 
would have your trade, and you could 
bring some friends, and I could bring 
mine, and I think many of these ’’— 
pointing to Tracy and Middleton’s cus- 
tomers—‘“‘ would come over to us. 
They all think a lot,” diplomatically, 
‘of your opinions on the market.” 

Thornton was favourably impressed 
with the idea, and Sally saw it. From 
that moment on‘he worked hard to 
gain the Colonel’s confidence. It was 
he who gave Thornton the first hint 
of Tracy and Middleton’s condition, 
which led to the withdrawal of Thorn- 
ton’s account—and his own—from the 
office. It was a violation of confidence 
and of business ethics, but Thornton 
was very grateful when, two months 
later, Tracy and Middleton failed, under 
circumstances which were far from 
creditable, and which were discussed 
at great length by the Street. He 
showed his gratitude by adding a round 
sum to Sally’s twenty-three hun- 
dred pounds, and Willis N. Hay- 
ward became a member of the 
Stock Exchange. Shortly afterward 
the firm of Thornton and Hayward, 
Bankers and Brokers, was _ formed. 
Sally, then in his twenty-fifth year, had 
become a seasoned broker. 

II. 

From the start the new firm did 
well. Colonel Thornton and two or 
three friends who followed him from 
Tracy and Middleton’s office, all of them 
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‘‘plungers,’ were almost enough to 
keep Hayward busy on the Exchange 
executing orders, and, moreover, new 
customers were coming in. Had he 
been satisfied with this start, and with 
letting time do the rest, he would have 
fared very well. But he began to 
speculate for himself, and all reputable 
commission men will tell you, with 
varying degrees of emphasis, that this 
not only ‘‘ ties up” the firm’s money, 
but that no man can “trade ’’—specu- 
late—on his own hook and at the same 
time do justice to his customers. 

Thornton was a rich man, and pro- 
tected his own speculations more than 
amply. He noticed the development 
of his young partner’s gambling pro- 
clivities, and remonstrated with him— 
in a kindly, paternal sort of way. 

Sally vowed he would stop. 

Within less than three months he 
had broken his promise twice, and his 
unsuccessful operations in Anthracite 
Coal at one time threatened seriously 
to embarrass the firm. 

Colonel Thornton came to the rescue. 

Sally promised, with a_ solemnity 
born of sincere fear, never to do it 
again. 

But fright lasts but a little space, 
and memory is equally short-lived. On 
the floor there is no room for men with 
an excess of timidity or of recollection. 
He had gambled before he joined the 
Stock Exchange. After all, if specu- 
lating were a crime and convictions 
could be secured in fifty out of a 
hundred flagrant instances, one - half 
the male population of the country 
would perforce consist of penitentiary 
guards for ever engaged in watching 
over the convicted other half, Sally told 
a customer one day 

And then, too, Willis N. Hayward, 
the Board member of Thornton and 
Hayward, was a very different person 
from Sally, the nice little telephone- 
boy of Tracy and Middleton’s. His 
cheeks ‘were not pink; they were 
mottled. His eyes were not clear and 


ingenuous ; they were shifty and a bit 
watery. He had been in the business 
eight or ten years, and he overworked 
his nerves every day from ten a.m. to 
three p.m. on the Stock Exchange; also 
from five p.m. to midnight at the 
café of a big hotel, where the men 
who speculated gathered to talk shop. 
His system craved stimulants; gam- 
bling and liquor were the strongest he 
knew. 

When after three years the firm ex- 
pired by limitation, Colonel Thornton 
withdrew. He had had enough of 
Hayward’s plunging. To be sure, 
Sally had become a shrewd “‘ trader,”’ 
and he had made fifteen thousand 
pounds during the big bull boom; but 
he was at heart a ‘‘ trader,” which is to 
say, a mere gambler in stocks, and not 
a desirable commission man. 

But Sally, flushed with success on 
the bull side, did not worry when 
Thornton refused to continue the part- 
nership. The slogan was ‘‘ BuyA. O. T. 
It’s sure to go up!” the initials stand- 
ing for Any Old: Thing! The most 
prosperous period in the industrial and 
commercial history of the country 
begot an epidemic of speculative mad- 
ness such as was never before known, 
and probably never again will be. 
Everybody had money in abundance, 
and the desire for speculation in super- 
abundance. Sally formed a new firm 
immediately—Hayward and Co.—with 
his cashier as partner. 


LV. 

All mundane things have an end, 
even bull markets and bear markets. 
The bull market saw Hayward and Co. 
doing a good business, as did every- 
body else in the Street. It ended, 
and the firm’s customers, after a few 
bad ‘‘slumps” in prices, were ad- 
monished to turn bear in order to re- 
coup their losses. Bears believe prices 
are too high and should go lower ;- 
bulls, optimists, believe the opposite. 
The public can’t sell stocks ‘‘ short ”’ 
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** He rushed out of the a to his ena 


any more than the average man 1s left- 
handed. These customers were no 
exception, so they did nothing. 
Hayward had “ overstayed”’ the bull 
market, though not disastrously; that 
is, he was in error regarding the ex- 
tent and duration of the upward move- 
ment of prices. He proceeded to fall 
into a similar error on the bear, or 
downward side. The market had been 


extremely dull following what the finan- 
cial writers called a ‘‘ severe decline,”’ 
but which meant the loss of hundred 

of thousands of pounds by speculators. 
A panic had been narrowly averted by 
a timely combination of ‘‘ powerful in- 
terests,”’ after which the market became 
professional. In the absence of com- 
plaisant lambs, the financial cannibals 
known as ‘‘ room traders” and “ pikers”’ 
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tried to “scalp eighths” out of each 
other for weeks—to take advantage of 
fractional fluctuations instead of wait- 
ing for big movements. Hayward's 
customers, like everybody else’s cus- 
tomers, were not speculating. So he 
used their money to protect his own 
speculations. Office expenses were 
numerous and heavy, and commissions 
few and light. 

Hayward was very bearish. He had 
sold stocks, sharing the belief of the 
majority of his fellows, that the lowest 
prices had not been reached. Asa 
result he was heavily ‘‘ short,” and he 
could not ‘‘ cover”’ at a profit, because 
prices had advanced very slowly, but 
very steadily. 

One day a big gambler, bolder or 
keener than his brethren, thought the 
time was ripe for a ‘ bull”’ or upward 
movement in general, and particularly 
in Consolidated Steel Rod Company’s 
stock. He was the chairman of the 
board of directors. Mr. William G. 
Dorr decided upon a plan whereby the 
stock would be made attractive to that 
class of speculative investors, so to 
speak, who liked to buy stocks, making 
generous disbursements of profits to 
their holders. Mr. Dorr’s plan was 
kept a secret. The first step consisted 
of sending in large buying orders, 
handled by prominent brokers, and 
synchronously the publication, in the 
daily Press, of various items, all reciting 
the wonderful prosperity of the Con- 
solidated Steel Rod Company and its 
phenomenal earnings; also the un- 
utterable cheapness of the stock at the 
prevailing price. Mr. Dorr and asso- 
ciates, of course, had previously taken 
advantage of the big “slump” or fall 
in values to buy back at thirty-five the 
same stock they had sold to the public 
some weeks before at seventy. Having 
acquired this cheap stock, they ‘‘ mani- 
pulated ’’"—by means of further pur- 
chase—the price so that they could 
sell out at a profit. 

It so happened, however, that once 


before dividend rumours about “Con. 
Steel Rod’’ had been disseminated, 
with the connivance of Dorr, and they 
had not come true, to the great detri- 


-ment of credulous buyers and the 


greater profit of the insiders, who were 
‘short’ of the stock “up to their 
necks ”’—a typical bit of stock-jobbing 
whereat other and more artistic stock- 
jobbers had expressed the greatest 
indignation. Instead of putting the 
stock on a dividend-paying basis, the 
directors had decided—at the last hour 
—that it would not be conservative to 
do so, whereupon the stock had 
‘‘broken”’ seventeen. points. The 
lambs lost thousands of pounds; the 
insiders gained as much. It was a 
“nice turn.” _ 

Hayward remembered this, and when 
the stock, after several days of con- 
spicuous activity and steady advances, 
rose to fifty-two, he promptly sold 
‘‘short”’ five thousand shares — be- 
lieving that the barefaced manipulation 
would not raise the stock much above 
that figure, and that before long it 
must decline. Only a month pre- 
viously it had sold at thirty-five, and 
nobody wanted any of it. He was all 
the more decided in his opinion that 
the ‘‘top ” had been reached by prices, 
because Mr. Dorr, in a local paper, 
had stated that the stockholders would 
probably receive an entire year’s divi- 
dend at one fell swoop by reason of 
the unexampled prosperity in the steel- 
rod trade. Such an action was unpre- 
cedented. It had been talked about at 
various times in connection with other 
stocks, but it had never come true. 
Why should it come true in this 
instance ? 

Hayward, familiar with Dorr's re- 
cord, promptly ‘“‘coppered’” his “ tip”’ 
to buy, banking on Dorr’s consistent 
mendacity. But Mr. William G. 
Dorr, shrewdest and boldest of all 
stock gamblers, fooled everybody—he 
actually told the truth. That week the 
directors did exactly as he had pre- 
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dicted. When a speculator of his 
calibre lies he fools only one-half—the 
foohsh half—of the Street. When he 
tells the truth he deceives everybody. 
Before the brokers could recover from 
the shock the price of the stock was 
up five points, which meant that 
Hayward was out five thousand 
pounds on that deal alone. But, in 
addition, the general list was carried 
up sympathetically. The semi-para- 
lysed bulls regained confidence as 
they saw the successful outcome 
of Dorr’s manceuvres in Consolidated 
Steel Rod. Money rates and bear 
hopes fell; stock values and _ bull 
courage rose! Hayward began ‘“‘ cover- 
ing” Steel Rod. 
five thousand shares, and after he had 
finished he had lost over fifty-three 
hundred pounds by the deal. He was 
still ‘‘ short’ about twelve thousand 
shares of other stocks, on which his 
‘‘paper”’ losses, at the last quoted 
prices, were over seven thousand 
pounds ; but if he tried to buy back 
such a large amount of stock in a 
market so sensitive to any kind of 
bull impetus, he would send prices 
upward in a jiffy, increasing his own 
losses very materially. 

He went to his office that morning 
in a tremor. He consulted the cashier, 
and found he had only a trifle over ten 
thousand pounds at the bank, of which 
thirds belonged to his customers. He 
was already, morally speaking, an em- 
bezzler. He was ruined if he didn’t 
cover, and he was ruined if he did. 
His ‘‘seat’’ on the Stock Exchange 
was worth possibly eight thousand 
pounds, nota penny more; and as he 
personally owed his out-of-town cor- 
respondehts nearly seven thousand five 
hundred pounds he could not avoid being 
hopelessly ruined. Moreover, his bank- 
ruptcy would not be an “honest” 
failure, for, as he told himself bitterly, 
after the harm was done, ‘I had no 
business to speculate on my own hook 
with other people’s money.” 
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He had felt it rather than had seen 
it coming, for, gambler-like, he had 
closed his eyes and had buried his 
head in the sand of hope, trusting in 
luck to protect him from punishment. 
But now he was face to face with the 
question that every gambler dreads: ~ 
‘* If I stood to lose all, how desperate a 
risk would I take in order to get it 
back ?”” The answer is usually so ap- 
pallingly thief-like that the numerous 
Haywards of the Stock Exchange and 
the Board of Trade forthwith stop 
thinking with a suddenness that does 
credit to the remnants of their honesty. 
But it haunts them, does the ominous 
question and the commenced but un- 
finished answer. 

As he left his office to go to the 

‘‘ Board Room ”’ he put to himself the 
fateful query. But he would not let 
himself answer it until he had stopped 
at ‘‘ Fred’s,” the official bar-room of 
the Stock Exchange, and had taken a 
stiff drink of raw whiskey. Then the 
answer came. 
_ He was ruined anyhow. If he failed 
without further ado, that is, without 
increasing his liabilities, he would be 
cursed by twenty-five of his customers 
and by fifteen of his fellow-brokers who 
were “lending” stocks to him. But if 
he made one last desperate effort, he 
might pull out of the hole; or, at the 
worst, why, the number of cursing cus- 
tomers would remain the same, but the 
fellow-brokers would rise to twenty or 
thirty. 

He took another stiff drink. The 
market had become undoubtedly a bull 
market. The bears had been fighting 
the advance, and there still remained a 
stubborn short interest in_ certain 
stocks, as, for example, in American 
Sugar Company stock. Now, if that 
short interest could be stampeded it 
might mean an eight or ten-point ad- 
vance. If he bought ten thousand 
or fifteen thousand shares and sold 
them at an average profit of four or 
five points, he would put off the dis- 
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aster, and if he made ten points he 
would bea great operator. He had, to 
be sure, no business to buy even one 
thousand shares of Sugar; but then he 
had no business to be on the verge of 
bankruptcy. 

The liquor was potent. Sally said to 
himself, aggrievedly: ‘‘ I might as well 
be hung for a flock as for one measly 
old mutton.” 

He walked a trifle unsteadily from 

Fred’s”’ across the narrow asphalted 
New Street to the Stock Exchange. 
He paused at the entrance. There 
was no escape. Unless he could make 
a lucky strike, he would fail, ignomini- 
ously. 

‘* Pike’s Peak or bust!” he muttered 
co himself, and walked into the big 
room. 

‘Good morning, Mr. Hayward,” 
said the door-keeper. Hayward nodded 
absently, caught himself repeating, 
‘*Pike’s Peak or bust!’ and walked 
straight towards the Sugar post. 

He began to bid for stock. One 
thousand shares at one hundred and 
sixteen ; he got it. Another thousand ; 
it was forthcoming at 116%. A third 
thousand ; somebody was glad to sell it 
at ¥164. So far, so bad. Then he bid 
one hundred and seventeen for two 
thousand five hundred shares, and 
it was promptly sold. But when 
he bid ‘‘one hundred and seventeen 
for any part of five thousand! ”’ 
the crowd hesitated; the bankers were 
not altogether sure Hayward was 
‘good for it’; his ability to pay for 
the stock was not undoubted. So 
Sally, taking advantage of the hesita- 
tion, bid 117} and 117 for five 
thousand Sugar, at which price “ Billy” 
Thatcher, an eight-shilling broker, sold 
it to him. It made ten thousand five 
hundred shares Hayward had bought, 
and the stock had risen only 14 points. 
The shorts were not frightened a wee 
bit. But Sally was. He rushed out 
of the crowd to his telephone and made 
a pretence of “‘reporting”’ the trans- 


action to his office, as he would have 
done had they been bond fide purchases. 
He was followed by a hundred sharply 
curious—and curiously sharp—eyes. 
They saw him hold the telephone re- 
ceiver to his ear with an expression of 
great interest, as if he were listening to 
an important message. But the only 
message he heard was that of his heart 
beats, that seemed to say, almost 
articulately: ‘‘ You have played and 
you have lost; you have played and 
you have lost. Therefore, you are that 
much worse off than before. You must 
play again—and not lose!’ 

He left his telephone and euhed 
back to the Sugar crowd. He was less 
excited, less like a drunken man; his 
face was no longer flushed,: but pale. 
And anon there flashed upon him, as 
if in candent letters, the words, Prke’s 
Peak or bust! But Ptke’s Peak glowed 
dully, feebly, while the alternative was 
of a lurid splendour. And he blinked 
his eyes and made a curious impatient 
motion with his hand, as one waves 
away an annoying insect. 9292 

He gave an order for five thousand 
Sugar to his friend, Newton Hartley. 


‘Is this for yourself, Sally 2”? asked 
Hartley. 
‘No. It’s for one of the biggest 


men in the Street, Newt. It’s all right. 
Absolutely O.K.” 

And thus reassured, Hartley bought 
the stock. The price was one hundred 
and eighteen. The seller would hold 
Hartley responsible for the purchase 
money if Hayward ‘laid down ’’— 
refused to pay. 

Sally wiped his forehead twice, quite 
unnecessarily. The shorts were not 
stampeding. Any attempt to sell out 
the fifteen thousand shares he had 
bought would result only in depressing 
the price, five points at least. It was 
worse than bad, the outlook for him. 

He gave another order to buy five 
thousand shares to “ Billy” Lansing, 
an old and reliable eight-shilling broker. 
but Lansing declined it. He _ tried 
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another, but the order was not accepted. 
They mistrusted him, but he could not 
even bluster, for they excused them- 
selves on the ground of having 
important orders elsewhere. So he 
had recourse to another personal friend 
——J. G. Thompson. 

** Joe, buy five thousand Sugar.” 

“Are you sober?’ said Thompson, 
seriously. . 

‘‘See for yourself; answered Sally, 
laughingly. He had nerve. “Old 
man, I’ve got a very big order from 
one of the biggest men in the Street. 
Some important developments are 
going on.” 

‘Sally, are you sure you’ve got an 
order from some one else ?”’ asked the 
unconvinced broker. His incredulity 
was obviously in the nature of an 
insult, but it was pardonable, for there 
was too much at stake. 

‘‘ Joe, come over to the office and 
I'll show you— Really, I can’t tell 
you. But I can advise you, as a friend, 
to buy Sugar for all you are worth.” 
And as he uttered the lie he looked 
straight into Thompson’s eyes. 

‘* Hayward, are you sure? Are you 
sure you're not making a mistake?”’ 
He wanted the commission of twenty 
pounds, but he did not feel certain of 
his friend. 


‘Oh, hell, no. I’ve got a lot more 


to buy. It’s all right. Go ahead, 
Joe.” 

And Joe went ahead. He bought 
the five thousand shares. The stock 


rose to 119$, and Hayward, warned by 
his experience with . Hartley and 
Thompson, did not ask either friend 
or foe to buy another five thcusand 
shares for him. What he did was to 
distribute buying orders for ten thou- 
sand shares in lots of five hundred. 
Brokers now accepted his orders, for 
they were not so large as to be 
dangerous. And the stock rose to 
122%. A few shorts were frightened. 
He might win out after all; he might 
make Pike’s Peak. He began to bid 


16 


up the stock. He even bought “cash” 
stock, that 1s, stock for which he paid 
cash, had to pay cash outright, re- 
ceiving the certificates forthwith, pre- 
sumably to hand over to some investor 
of millions. Everybody on the “ floor’”’ 
was talking about Hayward. The 
entire- market had risen in sympathy 
with Sugar. 

But at one hundred and twenty-four 
it seemed as if the entire capital stock 
was for sale. He ceased buying. He 
had accumulated thirty-eight thousand’ 
shares. To pay for the stock neces 
sitated over a million pounds! But 
if he could unload on an average of 
only one hundred and twenty-two he 
might ‘‘come out even” in his other 
troubles. 

He gave an order to sell ten thou- 
sand shares to a broker to whom he 
had always been a good friend. It was 
a fatal mistake. The broker, Louis W. 
Wechsler, had previously sold one 
thousand shares to Hayward for 
‘“‘cash”’ at one hundred and twenty- 
two. He suspected what was coming, 
and, declining the order, he himself 
went to Hayward's office and asked for 
a cheque. The cashier sought to put 
him off with excuses, and Wechsler 
now being certain of the true state of 
affairs, returned tothe Board and began 
to sell Sugar short for his own account. 
If a crash came he would make a great 
deal of money. Hayward was sure to 
be ruined, and Wechsler told himself 
sophistically that he was only profiting 
by the inevitable. In the meantime 
Sally had sold the ten thousand shares 
through another broker, and the price 
had declined to 1214. But Wechsler’s 
five thousand shares put it down to 
120%. And somebody else sold more, 


-and the shorts recovered from their 


fright, and the fatal hour was ap- 
proaching when Hayward would have 
to settle. Pike’s Peak or bust! He 
did, indeed, need a veritable Pike’s 
Peak of money to pay for the twenty- 
eight thousand Sugar he had on hand. 
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So he busted. He threw up his hands. 
He acknowledged defeat to himself. 
The tensionwas over.. He was no 
longer excited, but cool, almost cynical. 
On one of the little slips of paper 
on which brokers jot down memoranda 
of their transactions he scribbled a 
message in lead-pencil. It was his 
last official lie, and would cost 
Hartley and Thompson and _ other 
friends, as well as his’ customers, 
many thousands of pounds. It was as 
follows : 

‘‘ Owing to the refusal of their bank 
to extend the usual facilities to them, 


. 


Hayward and Co. are compelled to 
announce their suspension.” 

“ Boy!” he yelled. And he gave 
the bit of paper to one of the Exchange 
messenger boys in grey. ‘ Take this 
to the Chairman.” 

And he walked slowly, almost swag- 
geringly, out of the Stock Exchange— 
for the last time—as the Chairman 


pounded with his gavel until the usual 


crowd gathered about the rostrum, 
and listened to the announcement of 
the failure of ‘‘ Sally”? Hayward, who 
began as a nice little telephone-boy 
and ended as a stock-gambler. 


** « Pike’s Peak or bust!’”’ 
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The Moral Sense 


Sy Isabel Gordon 


ne HAT would you have done 

\W under-the circumstances ?”’ 

Fleming asked gravely. 

Temple was gazing into the wood 
fire. It crackled merrily. It was the 
only sound in the quiet room where 
five men sat smoking. There was noise 
enough downstairs, however—the noise 
of music, dancing and laughter. It 
came floating up indistinctly to the 
cosy smoking-room on the third floor. 
The men who lounged around the fire- 
place were discussing the moral sense. 
Fleming had started it by telling the 
news he read in a local paper of Pro- 
fessor Kotula’s death. He was making 
an ascent in the Ortler Alps. His 
brother was with him. They had no 
guide, so they tied themselves together. 
While trying to cross a fissure in a 
glacier, the Professor fell in. His 
brother, whose life was in imminent 
danger from the strain, had two alter- 
natives—falling into the yawning cre- 
‘vasse, and thus sacrificing two lives, or 
freeing himself by cutting the rope. 
He chose the latter course, and his 
brother, after another terrible fall, was 
drowned in the underground torrents. 
The survivor had returned to his hotel 
nearly crazed. Fleming had spent last 
summer in the Alps, where the Kotulas 
had been his travelling companions 
for a week. ‘‘ Thoroughly pleasant 
fellows, too,’’ he added. 

‘‘ What would you have done under 
the circumstances ?”’ he asked again. 

Temple had remarked that he pitied 
the survivor, but his action raised some 
nice questions in conduct and the moral 
sense. 

‘* Honestly, 
answered. 

He was puffing his cigar slowly, and 
gazing into the red fire. I'll confess it 
was a terrible situation. 


I don’t know,” he 


‘An argument ensued. Temple 
thought the man ought to have sacri- 
ficed his own life in the vain hope of 
saving his brother. The other men 
differed from him. All of them took a 
part in the question except Wakeman. 
He seldom does much talking. 

“Do any of you know Mrs. Jules 
Mackenzie ?”’ he queried suddenly. 

“Does she live on The Hill?” 
asked Hudson. 

“Yes. Did you ever - 
story?” 

None of us had. 

‘“‘Eighteen years ago a_ tragedy 
occurred in her life, which makes her 
ask the question to-day, that you are 
trying to decide for this poor fellow. 
I was best man at her wedding. Jules 
and I were half-brothers. I did not 
meet his bride till I came to town that 
morning, and I had never seen such a 
beautiful young creature in my life. 
Ten years later I came here to live, 
and I was Uncle Tim to half-a-dozen 
Mackenzies. I grew very fond of them. 
It was a pleasant home for an old 
bachelor. They named the youngest 
boy for me. Somebody let him fall, 
and he was a cripple for life, a sad- 
eyed chap, with a pitifully misshapen 
body, but a temper that was sunshine 
itself. His mother loved him better 
than the whole brood put together. 
She gave up society and everything to 
devote her life to the wan, little cripple. 
When he was seven the father died. 
It almost killed her. I believe she 
just made herself live for tiny Tim’s 
sake. One day, when Tim was ten 
years old, the doctors ordered her to 
take him to a cool climate for the 
summer. The spring had been hot 
and long, and it had weakened the 
frail body. 

‘Ten days later I left them ina quaint 
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seaport village. It was a picturesque 
place, with a magnificent sandy beach 
and high cliffs that seemed to wall in 
the ocean. I spent a week there, and 
before I went home Tim seemed to 
be picking up. He suffered less, and 
he was happy. He wanted to be by 
the water all the day long. His mother 
was hopeful and contented. Cheerful 
notes came from the other children 
every week; they would stay there 
till the hot weather was past. Tim 
was actually growing stronger. 

‘‘In July, I was waked one night to 
read an incoherent telegram. It was 
from Mrs. Mackenzie’s maid. Some- 
thing terrible had happened. I was 
wanted immediately. There was a 
train at four a.m. that would land mein 
the village about midnight. I took it, 
and that night I tramped through the 
quiet, dark streets, with the only light 
in the 'place for a guide. It beamed 
in the windows of the hotel, where I 
had left Jules's family. His wife lay 
there unconscious. 
nobody knew where. 

‘* His mother had been found wan- 
dering on the wet beach the morning 
before, knowing nothing of who she 
was or of where she came from. She 
was searching in every pool among 
the rocks for her little boy. Aunt 
Kate followed me, and we cared for her 
six weeks. Her body grew strong, but 
her mind had gone, and when we re- 
turned home the woman we took back 
to her beautiful house was a listless 
creature, sometimes smiling like a 
happy child, sometimes weeping as 
if her heart were broken. I tell you 
what it is, I never took a more terrible 
journey in my life. We had the best 
advice. The doctors did not give her 
up absolutely. We kept her in her 
own home, and her nurses were her 
loving children. 

“One day I brought a famous spe- 
cialist on brain diseases to see her. He 
put her under a new treatment. At 
the end of several weeks he said, ‘ Let 


Timmy was gone, © 


me take her into her little boy’s 
room.’ | 

“We had kept it locked since her 
return. She had not asked to go there. 
She did not know one room from 


another. We opened the door and he 
led her in. It was exactly as Timmy 
had left it. They hung his canary 


bird in the window and set vases of 
flowers about the room, as she had 
been wont to do. Huis story books 
were scattered about. The painted 
creatures from his Noah’s ark were 
wending their way around a table, and 
his reclining chair stood near the 
window, with a gay silk rug tossed 
over it. 

“An hour later, I followed the 
doctor when he called me into the 
room. Agnes sat by the window, - 
looking out on the snowy garden. 
She was weeping silently. She put 
out her hands and took one of mine 
between her own. A white, woolly 
sheep that Timmy had often cuddled 
in his arms when he went to sleep, lay 
upon her lap. Her eyes looked into 
mine with a sorrow for which there 
were no words. She was quite herself 
again. 

“« Timothy,’ she said, ‘the doctor 
tells me I have been sick for a long 
time and have remembered nothing. 
It must have been a long time. There 
is snow on the ground, and the last 
day I remember was in July. What 
day of the month is this?’ she asked. 

“<The 26th of February.’ ” 

‘“‘Did.she remember what had hap- 
pened ?” 

It was Temple who spoke. 
asked the question In a quiet tone. 

‘Yes, perfectly ;” but it was weeks 
before she told her story. The 
children behaved wonderfully. The 
doctor had impressed upon them the 
need of perfect quiet, and of no ques- 
tions being asked nor any allusion 
made to the past. Little Doris even 
seemed to understand thoroughly, and 
her mother took her into an empty 


He 
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place in her heart with a wistful, cling- 
ing affection that was almost pitiful. 
One night we were sitting in Timmy’s 
room; she seemed to want to fairly 
live there. The nurse came to take 
Doris to bed. Before she gave her up 
she covered the child’s face and hands 
with kisses. Doris clung to her, and 
good night was said many times. Aunt 
Kate sat knitting by the fireside. Mrs. 
Mackenzie was in the window seat. 
She had raised the curtain and was 
gazing out doors. The world was 
bright with moonlight. 

‘‘*« Timothy, there was a moon that 
night!" she said. ‘You have all been 
very good not to ask me questions. I 
could not have told you sooner. Did 
you ever find Timmy ?’ 

‘‘T shook my head. Aunt Kate laid 
down her knitting and knelt by her 
side. She took one thin, white hand 
in herown. Agnes smiled piteously. 
‘I want to tell you about it to-night, 
and I want you to tell me if I were my 
child’s murderer.’ 

‘* IT could see Aunt Kate shiver. 

‘‘*T did not drown Timmy,’ she 
said in a piteous tone; ‘but every 
hour of the day I ask myself: ‘‘ Could 
I have saved him?” That day, when 
we went to the beach, I left Doris 
asleep, and Gretchen by her. Timmy 
was contented nowhere except by the 
ocean. I wheeled him down the long, 
winding road by the cliff. He laughed 
and talked all the way. I picked an 
armful of white daisies, and when we 
got to the beach he tossed handfuls of 
them in the waves and watched them 
go floating out and come washing in 
again. We walked for miles, till we 
reached a little cove far up the beach. 
It was sunny there, and the sand was 
as white as snow. There were quan- 
tities of shells. I gathered them till 
Timmy’s basket was filled. The tide 
seemed to be coming in fast. Once I 
spoke of going home. He begged me 
to stay. I had astory book with us. 
I read for about half-an-hour, and 


when I looked up Timmy was asleep. 
I tucked him in comfortably, put my 
umbrella over him and wheeled him 
into a shady corner beneath the high 
cliffs. Then I went down the beach. 
I had told Gretchen if Doris woke in 
time before tea, they might come down 
and go home with us. I went to see 
if they were insight. When I rounded 
the corner of the cove I found the 
waves dashing against the cliffs beyond. 
It was the same at the other side. 
The ocean had shut us in. For a 
moment it frightened me. The water 
was deep—six or eight feet deep—and 
I could not swim. There was not a 
soul on the beach, or a sail out at sea. 
I dreaded, most of all, the afternoon 
air growing chill and hurting Timmy. 
I took my jacket off and stole back 
to tuck it about him. He _ was 
sleeping soundly. I went to the end 
of the cliff to watch for some one 
on the beach beyond. We might get 
home in a boat. Presently the waves 
drove me up the cove. I tried to call. 
It was no use. The cliffs go up 
against the sky, you know, like the 
walls of a church. Nobody could have 
heard a voice from below amid the 
splash of the waves. All I could hope 
for was a passing boat. I took off my 
white scarf to wave it, if a sail passed. 
I sat down by Timmy’s carriage. He 
was sleeping soundly. He had had 
a bad, painful night, and he slept for 
hours. 

‘** When he waked the sun was 
going down. The waves were washing 
up the flat beach of the cove. Timmy 
thought it very funny ; exactly like an 
adventure in a story book. I laughed 
with him, but I was terribly uneasy. 
It was half-past seven, and I knew 
Gretchen would be searching every- 
where for us. She would not readily 
come in this direction. We had never 
strayed up the coast before. We must 
have been two miles from the places 
we were in the habit of going. At 
last it ceased to be funny to Timmy. 
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He was cold and hungry, and the ter- 
rible pain was beginning. I soothed 
him ; I sang to him; I told him stories. 
He begged me to take him on my lap. 
I wrapped everything I could find 
about him and lifted him to my knee. 
I sat on a hummock of seaweed at the 
foot of the cliff. I was in agony. 
The waves were breaking only six feet 
away from us, and it was dark. The 
moon was rising. 

**¢¢* Mother,’’ he whispered, 
won’t be drowned, will we?” 

‘**T laughed his fears away, and told 
him of how the tide came to a certain 
point, then went back and back, to 
creep slowly up the shore at the other 
side of the ocean. ‘See, it is going 
back now,” I said, ‘‘and we will walk 
home in the beautiful moonlight. You 
have always wanted to go for a walk 
in the moonlight, and mother would 
never allow you to before.” 

‘<« There came a long, loud swish of 
a breaking wave. It dashed about my 
feet and carried Timmy’s carriage out 
to sea. I laid him gently on the hum- 
mock, tucked up my skirts and waded 
in after it. I pulled it up and set it 
fast against the cliff. I must not let 
that go. I could never carry him all 
these two miles. The water was at 
the foot of the hummock. There was 
only one place of refuge on the whole 
face of the cliff. It was a ledge not as 
wide as this window seat, and higher 
up than the second storey of a house. 
It was covered with grass, and a narrow 
beaten path led up to it, as if sheep had 
climbed up and downthere. I ran up. 
It was the merest foothold. I had to 
cling to the rocks all the way. I 
returned and caught Timmy in my 
arms. Another wave, and it would 
wash over him. The carriage was 
floating about. I could not save it. 
If a boat came we would not need it. 
I do not know how I reached that 
ledge. I swayed, and it seemed to me 
I nearly fell half a dozen times. I had 
kilted up my skirts to keep me from 


‘“ we 


'Timmy down. 


tripping. I grasped the rock and 
bunches of grass with one hand. In 
the otherarm [held Timmy. Both his 
arms were clasped about my neck, and 
his dear brown eyes were looking up 
into mine. He only spoke once during 
the journey up the face of the cliff. 

«<< My brave, beautiful mamma,” 
he said, ‘‘don’t cry.” 

“«T was crying tears of despair and 
terror. ‘‘ Timothy,” she cried, stretch- 
ing her hand out to grasp mine, ‘I 
did not think of myself once, remember; 
I was thinking of no one but Timmy 
and the rest of the children.”’’ 

““* T know it,’ I said. 

““* We reached the ledge. I laid 
I was terribly dizzy, 
and I had the most awful longing to 
leap into the water. The waves were 
beating now against the foot of the 
cliff. The moon was far up in the sky, 
and it made a wide path across the 
water. 

“<«Straight into heaven,” said 
Timmy, as he pointed to it. ‘‘ Straight 
to papa.” 

‘*« The child seemed to have no fears. 
He asked me all sorts of questions 
about his father. He kissed me and 
patted my wet cheeks. He talked of 


the rest of the children, of Uncle Tim, 


of the lovely day-we had had, of how 
we loved each other, and all the time 
the awful waves were creeping higher 
and higher up the face of the cliff. 
Their spray was breaking over us, and 
we were both wet. I struggled to my 
feet with Timmy in my arms. My 
body was perfectly numb; the only 
thing I could feel was the clasp of those 
little arms. Timmy laid his cheek 
against mine. The waves were wash- 
ing about my feet. I hid his face in 
my breast. I did not want him to see 
that all hope was gone. The waves 
were at my knees, and far away in the 
path of the moonlight I could see the 
shimmer of a white sail. 

““*Timmy was stroking my hand 
when I was dashed along the face of 
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the cliff; a wave was.making a play- 
thing of us. I was drowning, and the 
rush of the water was in my ears. My 
little boy was torn from my arms. I 
was whispering, ‘Good-bye, darling; 
we will be with papa in a minute.” 
Then I knew nothing more until I 
found myself kneeling on the ledge, 
with my gown caught on a sharp 
notch of rock. I struggled to my feet. 
The water was blinding me so I could 
not search for Timmy. The waves 
went rolling out. I stood up. The 
water was at my waist. I was alive 
and alone. Far out I saw another 
wave curling over. On the crest of it 
was Timmy. I could see the whiteness 
of his collar and his yellow hair. I 
waited breathlessly. It would bring 
him to me. It did, almost to my very 
hands ; then it carried him away. Just 
then, Timothy—I knew everything, 
saw everything, and thought of every- 
thing. The wave brought Timmy to 
me again. I could look down into his 
white face. He was smiling and very 
quiet. His eyes were shut. I held 
tightly to the long, tough grasses on 
the rock, and leaned forward. I could 
save him this time. The wave broke 
over me, but I was grasping something. 
It was my empty.coat. I flung it far 
away, out into the water. Then I knew 
I could not save him, and I stood for 
hours, it seemed to me, looking out on 
the moonlit sea. 

‘<* Timothy, I can never tell you of 
those hours. 
go to ee and my little boy. One 
step off that slippery ledge into the 
dark water beneath and all would have 


I wanted so terribly to’ 


been quiet and happiness. I love my 
children, but none of them can ever 
be to me what Timmy was. I saw him 
once again in the moonlight ; then he 
went away; but washing all around 
me were the white daisies we had 
gathered on the cliffs. It seemed as if 
in a picture, to see you all here at 
home ; Dick coming with a confession | 
of his wild college pranks to mother ; 
Louise growing tall and pretty and in 
need of her mother more than ever in 
her life; Rob and Jack constantly in 
school-boy scrapes, and baby Doris, 
with her merry voice, calling ‘‘ Mother.” 
I knew they all needed me, so I turned 
my face to the grass-green cliff and 
waited. If fate meant to save me, I 
would do nothing to hinder it. My 
mind seemed to grow as numb as my 
body. I remember no more, except 
that when I turned to look out to sca 
the tide had gone down and the dawn 
was making the moon grow white and 
thin. Then I think I crept down the 
rocky path. It was wet and slippery, 
and I fell once. It did not seem to 
hurt me. After that I walked miles 
and miles among the rocks. I was 
looking in every pool and among every 


tangle of seaweed for Timmy. But I 
did not find ‘him.’ ”’ 
There was a long silence. Temple 


was knocking the dead ashes off his 
cigar ; the fire had gone out of it. He 
tossed it hastily into the red coals. 

‘‘ And the question,” said Wakeman, 
slowly, ‘‘ which that poor woman still 
asks herself, to-day, is the one in 
moral sense that you have been dis- 
cussing.” 
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Ventnor as a Health and Pleasure Resort 
By John Eyre | 


T is probable that to the holiday 
| seeker the Isle of Wight is the 

‘most delightfully embarassing spot 
in the United Kingdom. The visitor 
has the utmost difficulty in deciding on 
a centre from which to conduct his 
sight-seeing operations, sO numerous 
are the attractions in all parts of the 
island, and a half-a-dozen names will 
inevitably suggest themselves to his 
bewildered brain. While not attempt- 
ing to enumerate the advantages of 
different localities, few will quarrel with 
us if we suggest that Ventnor offers 
advantages of climate, position, and 
scenery second to none: it is within 
easy reach of natural beauties such as 


few places in this or any other country 
can offer. Moreover, Ventnor is most 
accessible to Londoners, and the 
London and South-Western Railway 
Company do everything in their power 
for the comfort and convenience of 
visitors by running an excellent service 
of well-appointed trains and by issuing 
constant excursion tickets and ex- 
tremely cheap week-end tickets which 
are a boon to anyone that may wish 
for a quiet and invigorating change 
from the busy and _ over-crowded 
thoroughfares of the Metropolis. 

If the charms of rest or seaside 
recreation are more alluring to the 
holiday maker than the beauties of 
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nature, he will be equally contented ; 


for nowhere can _ better bathing, 
boating, golf, or any other sport 
be had; while, in the matter of 


sunshine, Ventnor, more than any 
place in England, contrives to get its 
full share of the beneficent luminary. 
There is no place warmer in winter or 
cooler in summer in the whole of the 
country. The title of the ‘‘ English 
Madeira” is surely appropriate. 

That Ventnor is one of the healthiest 
places in the three Kingdoms is proved by 
its death rate, which is 8°6 per thousand, 
while that of the rest of the Kingdom 
is 18°3 per thousand, and this in spite 
of the fact that numerous invalids come 
to Ventnor to be re-established in health. 
Several instances have occurred of 
people in consumption visiting the town 
when almost on their “‘ last legs,” and, 
after a sojourn of some months, being 


so restored that they eventually settled 
down and lived to a ripe old age. 

Built on the southern slope of a vast 
hill some eight hundred feet in height, 
extending from Blackgang to Luc- 
combe, Ventnor and the lovely suburb 
of Bonchurch lie embosomed in the 
most charming scenery, and, with its 
houses terraced one above the other, is 
somewhat reminiscent of Mentone. 
Indeed, both Dickens and Dr. Arnold, 
the famous Rugby schoolmaster, were 
struck with its similarity to the 
Mediterranean shores, and the latter 
declares it to be ‘‘ the most beautiful 
thing on the sea coast this side of 
Genoa.”’ 

In an interview which the writer had 
with Mr. John Morgan Richards and 


‘ his distinguished daughter, Mrs. Craigie 


(‘‘ John Oliver Hobbes’’) they bothspoke 
in the highest praise of Ventnor and 
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Old Church, Bonchurch, where John Stirling is buried, and Swinburne was christened. 


the Isle of Wight. 


Mr. 


Morgan 


Richards, who has recently become 


proprietor of the 
‘* Literature,” 
Steep Hill Castle, 


‘* Academy ”’ 
has a beautiful place, 
and was 


and 


most 


enthusiastic, declaring that he could not 
say too much for the beauties, the 
climate, the people, and in fact the 
whole entourage of his favourite holiday 
resort, which he has annually visited for 
over thirty years. Heand his family, he 
said, preferred it to any place on the con- 





Madeira Hall, the residence of Dr. 
Bell, described in ‘‘ Great Expecta- 

tions”’ by Dickens. Lord Macaulay 
also did some of his best work here. 


tinent of 
Europe. 
NESE Bs 
Craigie 
has taken 
a house 
at: “St. 
Lawrence 
where she 
intendsto 
pursue, 
amidst 
surround: 
ings that 
havesuch 


a charm and such a fascination for her, 
her brilliant literary career. In favour 
of Ventnor and its neighbourhood she 
could not say enough. The testimony 
of such distinguished and disinterested 
yearly 
visitors 
speaks 
well for 
the great 
advan- 
tages and 
attrac- 
tions of 
one ofthe 
prettiest 
holiday 
resorts |n the residence of The 


E 
the three” ton. John Gordon, MP., where 
kin gdoms Mr. Algernon C. Swinburne was born. 


So much, then, for the general 
position of the town itself. As to the 
excursions within easy reach, the main- 
land, no less than the Island, affords 
numerous pleasant outings. Ports- 
mouth, with its dockyard, arsenal, 
historic hulks and general wealth of 





ast Dene, 
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shipping, is only a twenty minutes’ trip 
from Ryde, not to mention the New 
Forest and other places of interest. An 
easy and beautiful drive is to the Royal 
residence at Osborne. Carisbrook 
Castle, with its historic associations, 
and its famous old water-wheel, inside 
of which a patient donkey supplies the 
motive power for drawing water from 
the ancient well, is also a short distance 
by rail or coach. Then there is 
Farringdon, the late Poet Laureate’s 
residence, the gran- 
deur of the Needles, 
and the coloured 
cliffs of Alum Bay, 
and a host of other 
entrancing spots. 

If the visitor 
should weary of the 
usual attractions of 
a seaside watering 
place which are 
here in unusual 
abundance —bands, 
boating, swimming, 
steamer trips— he 
has some of the 
finest walks imagin- 
able to fall back 
upon. The village 
of Bonchurch is 
unique. Boththeold 
and new churches 
are as beautiful as 
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the author of ‘‘ The Shadow of the 
Cross.” 

There are in Bonchurch several 
beautiful residences of historic interest, 
amongst them St. Boniface House, the 
Old Manor House, at one time the 
residence of Charles Knight the Shakes- 
perian scholar, as also of Mrs. Corn- 
wallis ‘West. It possesses one of the 
most beautiful gardens in the three 
kingdoms. 

Undermount is one of the handsomest 
houses one could 
wish to see. Its 
drawing-rooms are 
magnificent, leading 
into a conservatory 
ninety-six feet long, 
and reminds’ one 
more of the Palm- 
house in Kew Gar- 
dens. Mr. Michell, 
its Owner, IS a re- 
nowned amateur in 
lapidary and turn- 
ery work, and has 
built a cabinet that 
took him five and a 
half years to finish. 
It is inlaid with 
-a number of fine 
minerals, such as: 
Opal matrix, lapis 
lazuli,mocha stones, 
Jaspers, Onyxes, 


one could _ well etc., and is made 
imagine. Shelley, MR. JOHN MORGAN RICHARDS. of some twenty 
in speaking of the ( Proprietor of ‘‘ Academy and Literature." ) different kinds of 
former, says: ‘It wood. In the fine 


would make one in love with death 
to think one would be buried in so 
sweet a place.’”’ The old church, now 
no longer used for worship, is a diminu- 
tive Norman building, caressed with 
ivy and evergreens, and shaded with 
elms. It finds mention in the Dooms- 
day Book in the year 1007. At its 
quaint little font Mr. Swinburne, the 
famous poet, was christened, and 
the churchyard contains the graves of 
John Stirling and the Rev. W. Adams, 
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music-room is a handsome _ two- 
manual organ, blown by a gas engine, 
which Mr. Michell’s son, who is a 
gifted musician, plays with great skill. 
Maderia Hall is worthy of notice, as 
it is described in ‘‘ Great Expectations ” 
by Charles Dickens, and its then 
proprietor was Miss Dick, who is 
supposed to be the Miss Havisham in 
that work. Lord Macaulay also resided 
here for a summer, and did some of his 
most important work here. He 
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Mrs. Craigie’s Housé, Ventnor. 





Steep Hill Castle, from the Lawn. Steep Hill Castle Entrance. 
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mentions it in his letters to his friend 
Ellis whom he asked on a visit. It is 
now occupied by Dr. Bell. 

Another 
very hand- 
some _ seat 
1S°- Bast 
Dene, the 
property of 
Mr. Gor- 
don, M.P., 
where the 
poet Swin- 
D. Orne 
was. born, 
and where 
several of 
. the most 
distinguished literary men of their time 
have visited. 

Overlooking the broad expanse of sea 
is the beautifully-situated Bonchurch 
Hotel, facing due south, from the gar- 
dens and terraces, of which there is an 
unequalled view. The Right Hon. Sir 
Laurence Peel, writing of it, said :-— 
‘One of the most beautiful views 
which Bonchurch contains is that from 
the flag-staff in the garden of the hotel ; 
I have never seen anywhere a more 
charming sea view.” This building is 





Capt. A. KE. JOLLIFFE. 
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as well fitted as the best of continental 
hotels. It is in telephonic communica- 
tion with London, and reminds one 
more of some beautiful hostelry in the 
Swiss mountains. Its proprietor, 
Captain A. E. Jolliffe, who was for 
seventeen years in the 5th Hants (Isle 
of Wight Batallidn) Rifle Volunteers, 
in April, 1g00, raised a new company 
of artillery, which numbered 118 strong 
last year. These are all Ventnor and 
Bonchurch men, and the inhabitants 
are naturally very proud of them. By 
the way, in connection with this sub- 
ject 1t may not be uninteresting here 
to mention that Lady Butler (Miss 
Elizabeth Thompson) painted the Roll 
Call at ‘‘ the Dell’”’ in Bonchurch, where 
she lived with her parents, and that all 
the faces are those of local men who 
stood for the picture, and during my 
recent visit I was told that one of her 
first paintings, a small picture of her 
father and mother, was recently pur- 
chased at a local auction for the ridicu- 
lous sum of 3s. It was signed E. 
Thompson, and no one knew its value 
until the purchaser discovered it after 
he became the _ lucky _ possessor. 
Within easy reach are the Landslip St. 


Boniface Down, Luxcombe, Gadshill, 
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Company of Artillery Volunteers raised by Capt. Jolliffe. 
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Boniface Manor House. 


and the famous Undercliff, Shanklin, 
which possesses one of the most com- 
fortable and prettiest-situated hotels 
(Hollier’s) in any part of the Island. 
It reminds one of the good old times, 
for it is an old-fashioned place, devoted 


to comfort and not show, with nicely- 
laid-out gardens, where some of the 
highest in the land occasionally sojourn 
for rest and peace. 

This article would hardly be complete 
without a tribute to the really excellent 





Gardens of Boniface Manor House. 
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hotel accommodation to be found at 
Ventnor. The Royal Marine Hotel 
is probably the best in the whole island, 
and is certainly one of the features of 
the town. It enjoys the distinction of 
possessing sole right to prefix to its 
name that coveted word ‘ Royal,” 
having been honoured by a lengthy 
visit from H.R.H. Prince Henry of 
Battenberg. Occupying a splendid site 
one hundred and fifty feet above sea 
level, and enjoying an uninterrupted 
view of the Channel, it is seldom with- 
out a full com plement of visitors. Then, 
again, there is the large and commo- 
dious Rayner’s Temperance Hotel, 
with its homely and comfortable man- 
agement, and extremely low tariff, to 
which the visitor can be confidently 
recommended. 

In some quarters there seems to be 
a belief that, although the Undercliff 
is an ideal winter resort, where one 
can defy the vagaries of the English 
climate, in summer time the district is 
oppressively hot. Anyone may be dis- 
illusioned of this idea, who takes the 
trouble to look into the reports of the 
Royal Meteorological Society, which 
has one of its principal stations in the 
town. It will be found that the average 
summer temperature is less than that 
which prevails in London and the 
Midland Coun- 
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average of ten years, may be of 
interest :— Mean temperature, 51-72 
degrees. — Winter, 41-80 degrees ; 
spring, 49-82 degrees; summer, 61-31 
degrees ; autumn, 53-95 degrees. Mean 
temperature of coldest month (Feb- 
ruary), 41-12 degrees; hottest (August), 
62-47 degrees. 

Ventnor’s remarkable climate, to- 
gether with its invigorating sea air, 
combine to make it one of the finest 
places in the kingdom for those suffering 
from pulmonary affections, and on the 
high ground of St. Lawrence, to the 
west of the town, are to be found 
several important sanatoria for the cure 
of consumption. One of the finest is 
the Inglewood Sanatorium, presided 
over by Dr. Chowry Muthu, one of our 
recognised authorities on _ phthisis, 
and a pioneer of the open-air treat- 
ment. He holds—and with reason—that 
if taken in time the disease is almost 
always curable. The old-fashioned idea 
that once a person has contracted tuber- 
culosis he is a doomed man is, thanks 
to indefatigable workers like Dr. Muthu, 
entirely exploded. When we remem- 
ber that the disease carries off, in 
Europe, a million of people every year ; 
that in Englandalonesixty thousandan- 
nually die of it, and that in Paris nearly 
one-fifth of all the deaths arise from 
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Rayner’s Hotel, Ventnor. 
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Bonchurch Hotel. 


the same source, we can realise the can claim half as many victims as 
terrible extent of its ravages. In Dr. tuberculosis.” 

Muthu’s words “no plague or pestilence We had the good fortune to go over 
that ever walked the face of the earth the comfortable Sanatorium at Ingle- 
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wood—dquite a model establishment in 
its way, situated in most beautiful 
yrounds—and see the new open-air 
treatment in operation. Each patient 
is subjected to a distinctly individual 
course, according to the condition of 
the disease, and spends from ten to 
twelve hours in the shelters or in the 
Open air, no matter what the weather 
may be. The shelters are small, com- 
fortable summer-houses, cosily _ fur- 
nished and fitted with electric light, 
open on one side, and revolving on a 
pivot according to the direction of the 
wind. There, wrapped up and warmed 
with hot-water pipes, the patient sits 
and allows nature and the painstaking 
physician to do the rest. Many of the 
men patients sleep in the open -air 
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shelters, thus passing the whole 
twenty - four hours out of doors. 
This system is not to be played with, 
however, and every patient requires 
absolutely individual attention, and 
It is probably the realisation of 
this fact, coupled with the cheerful- 
ness of the home and its consequent 
good effect on the nervous system, 
that Dr. Muthu owes his really mar- 
vellous record of cures. The more 
convalescent patients enjoy the privi- 
lege of roaming about in the woods 
and fields and lanes of the neigh- 
bourhood, and comparatively few are 
those who are unable to resume their 
ordinary duties of life after a few 
months’ competent treatment in the 
Isle of Wight. 
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THE COUNTRY GIRL at Daly’s 
Theatre continues her successful career. 
The visitor is introduced to her in the 
heart of her own picturesque and well- 
wooded county of Devon, with its pro- 
fusion of trees in full leaf; indeed so 
luxuriant is the foliage amidst which 
we find her and so bright is the scene 
that insensibly one is transported into 
the days of June. 

There is no mistaking the lyrics of 
Adrian Ross—they are splendidly con- 
ceived; and Lionel Monckton’s music 
is a delight to the ear. Many are the 
“catchy” airs in ‘‘ The Country Girl,” 
and these will doubtless rapidly find 
their way to the inhabitants of the 
thousand and one courts and alleys of 
london, and be hall-marked with the 
coveted stamp of popularity which is 
conferred only by they humble son of 
Italy and hishand-organ. But soaring 
above these bright or pretty snatches 
one finds oneself listening now and 
again to numbers distinctly of a finer 
quality than we usually look to find in 
a musical play, and in this respect we 
must accord the palm to this latest 
production by Mr. George Edwardes in 
reviewing its merits in contrast to 
those of its predecessors. 


Mr. James T. Tanner’s “book” is 
amusing. But he scores largely in 
having the great good fortune of having 
so capable and clever an exponent as 
Mr. Huntley Wright, who never fails 
to give full point to every quick or funny 
vepartée. In the part of “ Barry,” a 
precocious ‘sailor’? servant, Mr. 
Huntley Wright works untiringly and 
elbows and wriggles his way to success 
through a maze of obstacles, urged for- 
ward always by the appreciative and 
hearty laughter of his audience. “ How 
young you are looking!” will probably 
be the greeting which Mr. Huntley 
Wright hereafter will receive from all 
his friends. 

Miss Evie Greene is very happily 
cast. Asa typical Devonshire lass she 
secures a well-earned triumph. She is 
a singer who can act. Possessed of a 
strong, cultivated voice, a vitality that 
is amazing, and a knowledge of acting 
that is rare, this young artist puts all 
her gifts ungrudgingly into her work, 
and her success must be most gratify- 
ing to herself and to her manager. 
Miss Greene gives promise of great 
things, which we anticipate seeing with 
pleasure. 

Miss Maggie May, as an Indian 
princess, in her gorgeous robes of gold 
cloth, should prove an inspiration to 
many an artist. Petite in figure, the 
essence of grace, a voice that thrills, 
are all attributes which help Miss May 
to win the affection of all playgoers. 
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Mr. Hayden Coffin (who looks 
attractive in a black velvet costume of 
the “‘ Directoire”’ period), Mr. Rutland 
Barrington, Miss Lilian Eldée, and 
Miss Ethel Irving contribute im- 
measurably to the success of the new 
piece. 


ARIZONA, the latest American in- 
vasion, now being played at the 
Adelphi Theatre, promises to hold the 
fort for a long time to come. Mr. 
Kirke La Shelle, who is responsible 
for the English production, was of 
course sanguine of success from the 
commencement. He has_ spared 
neither pains nor expense to give a 
very interesting play a most pictur- 
esque setting, and the company he has 
chosen to interpret the various rd/es 
is exceptionally competent. Mr. La 
Shelle is offering London playgoers a 
novelty which must be seen to be ap- 
preciated ; and, once seen, they will be 
eager to renew acquaintance as often 
as the contents of their purses wil 
allow. ‘‘ Arizona” is a perfect melo- 
drama, perfectly played, and author, 
actors and manager deserve unbounded 
praise. As the members of the com- 
pany are practically unknown in this 
country, the quick recognition which 
their abilities have received should be 
the more gratifying to them. The 
American company in ‘‘Arizona” at 
the Adelphi should prove three “ A’s” 
sufficiently strong to draw a full house 
for many a night. 


MISS ALICE NIELSEN, whom the 
readers of THE IDLER will doubtless 
remember as the dainty American in 
‘The Fortune Teller,’ produced at 
the Shaftesbury Theatre about a year 
ago, made her first appearance on the 
concert stage on the evening of 
February r1th. On_ this occasion 
Queen’s Hall was crowded with ad- 
mirers of Miss Nielsen, and although 
the night was bitterly cold, and the 
audience were obliged to sit with 


collars turned up to their ears, the re- 
ception given to this ambitious young 
woman was anything but frigid. Miss 
Nielsen sang sweetly, but she was ill- 
advised as to some of her selections. 
Mendelssohn’s “Hear ye _Israel”’ 
(Elijah) was far beyond her strength. 
In comic opera Miss Nielsen has no 
peer, and we hope before long to wel- 
come her back to its stage where her 
talents will be fully appreciated. 


THE NEW CLOWN, by H. M. 
Paull, at Terry’s Theatre, is an up- 
roarious farce, and, following as it does 
that amusing travesty ‘‘ Sheerluck 
Jones,” the visitor to both pieces is 
assured of three hours’ continuous 
laughter. | Heretofore Mr. James 
Welch has been actively'funny; this 
time his drollery is of the passive kind, 
and is, it seems, equally, if not more 
effective. As a typically inane stage 
lord he seizes the first opportunity to 
sink his identity, that he may escape 
detection for the supposed murder of 
his friend Captain Trent (who is, of 
course, alive). To this end he im- 
personates a clown at a circus, and the 
combination of inability and natural 
cowardice makes a series of ludicrous 
situations. Altogether the company at 
Terry’s is a very efficient one, but the 
lion’s share of the work falls to Mr. 
James Welch and to Mr. Edward Sass 
—the latter making a very realistic 
circus proprietor—and in putting the 
new clown through his paces he creates 
much fun. 

Miss Nina Boucicault hasn’t much 
to do as the niece of the circus pro- 
prietor, but if this young actress were 
less self-conscious, she would no doubt 
score more than she does. 

Mr. Clarence Blakiston is proving to 
be an actor of ability and considerable 
versatility. The hale and hearty, happy 
and vigorous young captain in _ the 
“New Clown,” is in excellent con- 
trast to his dyspeptic ‘‘ Sheerluck 
Jones.”’ C. A. M. 
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With Mamma Away 
Sy Lilian Bell 


a EING the oldest, I think I ought 

B to run the house,” I said, settling 

down to talk things over with 

Bess, as Mamma’s trunks retired down 

the street, majestically piled on the 
very top of the van. 

“No; I want to. I’m so much 
neater than you are. You don’t care 
if the beds have wrinkles in the sheets, 
and you never notice even the dust.” 

‘‘But I love to market, and you 
know we always have good things to 
eat when I have charge. Do let me 
run it.”’ . 

“You'll run it into the ground,” put 
in Jamie. ‘‘ No, I don't mean that, 
France. I'll never go back on a girl 
that gets up such spreads as you do. 
Bess, let France do it.” 

“T’ll tell you what we'll do. I'll 
take the table and you take the rest 
of the house, Bess. I admit that I 
hate to fuss with the draperies and 
bric-a-brac and things, and you don’t 
like to know what we are going to 
have for dinner.” 

‘‘ All right; that just suits me.”’ 

‘¢ And now, whenever three or four 
people come in in the evening we'll 
serve an ice. How does that strike 
you?” 

“It strikes me delightfully. What 
else shall we do?” 

“Well, have company every Sunday 
to dinner, so as to fill in that yawning 
gap between two o’clock and four, 
which means an extra good dinner, 
always with salad and ice-cream.” 

Jamie wriggled with delight as I un- 
folded these modest plans concerning 
the weeks when we would be at the 
head of the house—in the daytime at 
least. 


Mamma had provided two excellent 
servants, who promised to be contented 


in the small basement bedrooms, which 
were the servants’ quarters until the 
new house was finished. 

No matter how devoted girls are to 
their mother, nor what a dear sweet 
mother they have, it zs fun to have her 
go away sometimes and leave them in 
charge of the household. Our plan 
worked like a charm. Like Jack 
Spratt and his wife, Bess and I together 
made one good housekeeper. 

I took Olga under my charge, and 
together we evolved some stately meals. 

amie reveled in things he loved. I 
indulged Papa’s taste for hot breads of 
all kinds, and they came to the table 
hot, too; so did I, bythe way! But 
presiding: behind the urn cooled me off, 
and cheered my soul besides. Papa 
praised us, and said he hadn't lived so 
well for years. 

Every night we had Augusta bring in 
an ice in the sherbet-glasses, and we 
used the little souvenir after-dinner 
coffee-spoons which I had been collect- 
ing. It made conversation flow so 
much more easily. The spoons did, 
because we could always discuss them: 
but the ice did, too, for that matter. 
There is nothing like eating to loosen 
people’s tongues and make them feel 
sociable. 


We went up one morning in great 
glee to tell Aunt Kate about our 
superior housekeeping. She listened 
attentively, and then said: 

‘“* How do the servants behave ?”’ 

‘ Beautifully! They seem perfectly 
willing to do everything we tell them. 
We let them have an afternoon a week 
and every other Sunday, and we are all 
getting along like angels.”’ 

‘Don't tax them too much,”’ said 
Aunt Kate, as we came away. 
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‘“‘Isn’t that just like Mamma?” said 
Bess. “She always considers the 
servants first.”’ 

‘“‘I think women pamper their ser- 
vants and their horses,”’ I said decidedly. 
“If we ever own horses I shall not 
spare them because it’s too hot or too 
cold; nor shall I spoil these servants. 
When mamma comes home she’ll see 
that we can get more work out of them 
than she can.” 

“Who is coming Sunday, France ?”’ 

‘* Mr. Standish and Mr. Ford-Burke.”’ 

“Gracious! How dared you have 
Ford-Burke, when he is accustomed to 
such elegant table-service ?”’ 

‘‘ Papa suggested it; and then he has 
entertained us so much, Bess, we ought 
to.” 

“Well, that is in your line, but do 
be careful, France. Don’t have too 
many courses. You know we started 
out with only three.” 

“Tend to your dusting, angel, and 
all you'll have to do is to open your 
mouth to be fed.” 

I planned a dinner ‘‘ utterly regard- 
less,’’ as Bess said, for I was anxious 
to make a good impression on Mr. 
Ford-Burke, and I couldn’t think of a 
better way. ‘‘ When in doubt play 
trumps.” I played them. I sent Bess 
and Papa off to church. I didn’t dare 
to go for fear Olga would burn or 
break or destroy some of the marvels I 
had helped her cook. I was determined 
to see it all through to the very end. 
Mr. Ford-Burke was very particular 
and accustomed to the best of every- 
thing. Oh! have you ever entertained 
people who made you worry so for 
fear you couldn’t suit them that you just 
wanted to lie down and die beforehand ? 

I must say, as I surveyed the piles 
of plates in the pantry and the number 
of spoons and forks on the table, that 
an uncomfortable twinge disturbed my 
serenity, for it looked like a dinner- 
party. I hastily resolved never to do 
it again. But pretty! The table was 
a dream, if I do say it myself. 
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‘‘ Augusta, don’t get the plates mixed, 
and remember that Olga has the list of 
the way the courses are to come on. 
Don’t male a clatter washing the fish- 
forks for the salad course, and be sure 
you cool them. You brought them in 
red-hot the last time, so that anybody 
would know they had been washed. I 
do wish we had just one more set. Be 
sure to hand things at the left, and 
don’t laugh at Papa’s jokes, and don’t 
forget your cap, whatever you do, for 
that is unpardonable! ”’ 


Augusta looked stolidly contemp- 
tuous, and I went upstairs to rest for 
the fifteen minutes before it was time 
to dress. I was uneasy. My con- 
science was rampant. If I tucked it in 
on one side it bobbed out on the other. 
Oh, I never would have such a dinner 
again on Sunday. What would Mamma 
say? 

Presently Augusta appeared at the 
door. She had her hat on. 

‘‘IT tink you have to get anoder girl. 
Olga she leave. She want her money.’ 

“Leave! Not now, Augusta—not 
right now!” I said, wildly. 

‘““Yes’m; we leave wright now. Olga 
she want her money.”’ 

‘Well, you won’t go, Augusta! 
Please wait till after dinner ! ” 

‘‘Mr. Ford-Burke !—Augusta, if you 
and Olga will stay till after dinner I'll 
give you an extra week’s wages 
apiece ! ”’ 

“I tink you have to get anoder girl. 


Olga she already gone. I go when 
Olga go.” 
‘*T’ll give you a sealskin! I'll give 


you a house and lot !”’ I wailed hysteri- 
cally. 

A noise at the door made her think 
Papa was coming, and she knew he 
would make her stay, so she turned and — 
went. She actually ran, Oh, if I had 
had a gun! 


I sat there perfectly paralysed. It 
was too late to do a single, solitary 
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individual thing but to put crape on the 
door and send word to Mr. Ford- 
Burke that I was dead! 

~ Well, it served me right. That came 
of having party on Sunday. Oh, but 
Mr. Ford-Burke! He was liable to 
come at any minute. And that elegant, 
dear, beautiful dinner ! 

I rushed down- stairs. Heavens! 
there was the door-bell. It made me 
sick. I sat down on the stairs a minute, 
and the blessed thought came to me 
that it might be Jamie. I crept to the 
door and peeked through the glass. 
Never was I so glad to see his little 
freckled nose and honest grey eyes in 
all my life. I dragged him in and told 
him all about it. | 

‘‘ What shall I do? 
Jamie, and tell me!” 

‘‘ Whee-oo! but you are up a tree, 
France. And your ‘man,’ as Olga 
calls him, coming.” 

“Don’t mention that  creature’s 
name to me! I think she’s the hate- 
fulest person on earth.” 

“Won't Bess yell! Oh, poor 
France! I’d wait on table, but I’d 
surely spill things. Why, what’s the 
matter?” 

“Jamie, J’/i wait on it; come on 
down and crack some ice and put it in 
that ice-tub while I dress. Oh, you 
blessed boy!” : 

I ran down and saw that everything 
was ready to serve. I got Augusta’s 
new cap that she had never worn—it 
was bought with an eye to Mr. Ford- 
Burke—and I rushed up to my room. 
In almost no time I had on a dark- 
blue skirt, a white silk blouse, a long, 
tidy-looking apron and the cap. For- 
tunately, fortunately it was becoming. 

The door-bell rang, and Jamie to 
the rescue. He came upstairs three 
ai a time. 

‘‘France, France!’ he said, in the 
lurid whisper adopted by small brothers 
when young men are in the parlour, 
‘‘Ford-Burke and Stan—good gra- 
cious! what have you got on?” He 


Think quickly, 


pranced around me, with wild demon- 
strations of approval. It must have 
sounded to those gentlemen as if we 
were moving furniture. 

“Hush! Stop! Tell me, Jamie, 
do I look nice ? ”’ 

‘‘'You’re out of sight !’”’ he chuckled. 

‘‘ I wish I were,” I said, rebelliously. 

‘‘Hurry up and go down, France. 
You don’t know how stunning you 
look in that cap, and I’m going to 
hang over the banisters to see how 
they will take it.” 


Thus encouraged I did go down, but 
honestly I was ridiculously frightened. 
I didn’t know what Mr. Ford-Burke 
would do; you know, men are so 
queer. My tongue almost refused to 
come unglued from the roof of my 
mouth, and I had to swallow violently 
before I could begin. Then I dropped 
a curtesy and told my story. I made 
it as amusing as I could, but I never 
felt less like it in my life. I could 
have wept with rage even then. For- 
tunately they were delighted. Mr. 
Ford-Burke was perfectly charming. 

Then Bess and Papacame. I wish 
you could have seen Bessie’s eyes open. 
Good breeding alone kept her mouth 
from following suit. She was simply 
stunned. We had heaps of fun out or 
the dinner. Bess presided in my 
place; the guests made an exception 
of their rule not to talk to the maid, 
and conversed freely with me, but I 
demurely refused to respond. Bess 
assured them that I was too well 
trained, and I proved to them what a 
thoroughbred I would have been had 
it fallen to my lot to be a servant. 

But oh, what a council of war we 
held after they had gone! I wept on 
Papa’s shirt-front, and he submitted 
without a whimper, administering pats 
calculated to soothe when they didn’t 
make me cough by their severity. 
The sorrier Papa is the harder he pats. 
But all their efforts failed to console 
me. I felt then that I never wanted to 
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see Mr. Ford-Burke again. But I got 
over that. 

Papa said, ‘‘ Advertise.” ‘“ Bess 
said, ‘‘Answer advertisements.” I 


said, ‘‘ Let's do both.” ! 

We got out the morning papers. 
My eyes were red and my cap askew, 
so Bess read them aloud. 

‘** Wanted—lIn small family ’—um, 
that won’t do. ‘Wanted, wanted, 
situation as cook, as second girl ’—”’ 

‘* Well, read them,” I said. 

‘* But they all say ‘no post-cards,”’ 
and you can’t go yourself to all these 
places—miles and miles from here.” 

‘“‘ No what ?”’ roared Papa. 

‘“No post-cards,”’ I said, wearily. 

The dissonant snort of disgust that 
emanated from my father would have 
done credit to a war-horse. But I was 
used to it. I had helped mamma 
before. 


Monday I went to an_ intelligence- 
office, sent advertisements to all the 
papers, wrote nineteen post-cards, and 
then sat down to wait. I expected a 
small army to apply. No one came. 
Tuesday I again sought the intelli- 
gence-office. 

“Why haven’t you sent me any- 
body ?”’ I said. 

‘“Well, you see, Olga Olesen and 
Augusta Lutgren are here looking for 
a place, and whenever I find one who 
is willing to go and look at your accom- 
modations Olgatells her that you have 
seven courses in your dinners and 
serve ices every night at ten o'clock, 
besides three regular meals and lots of 
company.” 

My heart went clear down into the 
cellar of that intelligence-office. Bess 
poked me. ‘‘Say something,’ she 
whispered; ‘‘where is your spirit? 
Speak out, I tell you!” 

Thus adjured, I found my voice. 

‘‘Tell the ladies,” I said, with un- 
appreciated sarcasm, “that it will not 
occur again. We have had some com- 
pany, but we will never have any more. 


We will never have more than two 
courses, and if they don’t like that one 
will do. They can have three after- 
noons a week, and the use of the piano 
from nine till twelve.” 

The woman looked at me with some 
suspicion, but I met her eye with so 
much meekness that she decided to let 
that pass. ‘‘ You have basement bed- 
rooms, and the doctors tell girls that 
they are unhealthy.” 

Then they can have the front alcove 
room over the drawing-room, and Papa 
will sleep in the basement. They might 
feel safer that way, and Papa is not at 
all particular so long as the ladies in 
the kitchen are happy.” 

‘‘T’ll send you somebody,” she said, 
shortly, closing her book. 

‘“ Please do,” I said sweetly. 
be under such obligations to you.” 

Bess and I got home in some way— 
I don’t remember how. 

I utterly refused to board. I insisted 
upon no one telling Aunt Kate and ] 
cooked. My hands went into the dish- 
water three times a day, and I went into 
a cologne-bath six times. Bess wailed, 
I was stoical, Jamie and Papa over- 
poweringly sympathetic and indignant. 

Day after day I talked to the 
‘ladies’? who ‘‘ called ” in response to 
my advertisement, which was becoming 
as well-knownas‘‘ Ogden’s.”” Dayafter 
day I escorted them to look at their 
rooms and then let them out at the 
basement door. I hired some twelve 
or thirteen. They never came back. | 
knew they wouldn't. Papa had vowed - 
that the basement rooms had nothing 
to do with it; but as two weeks went 
by and we got no servants he began to 
ruminate with great emphasis. Next 
he tried to hurry the men on the new 
house, and suggested putting the ser- 
vants’ rooms in the cupola as an 
inducement to enable us to eventually 


ame One 


procure a girl. 


At last I hired Ellen. Ellen was a 
green, slow-moving creature, who 
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propelled herself by her shoulders, and 
Jamie said her face was the map of 
Ireland. Ellen didn’t mind bedrooms. 
This was in the third week of my dish- 
washing. Dear Ellen! I couldn’t get 
anybody else, so Ellen had everything 
her own way. 

I had to let her go to church every 
morning before she would think of us: 
but she would at least wash the dishes, 
and she had all the church she wanted. 

She was the funniest thing we ever 
had, and her expression outdid an 
illustrated newspaper. She took the 
most violent fancy to me, and bored 
Bess by telling her how she did ‘luv 
Miss France.’ She was always doing 
things I didn’t tell her to and leaving 
her regular work untouched. She had 
seen the man clean the windows, yet 
one day I sawa bucket of soap-suds 
standing on the parlour carpet and 
Ellen clinging to the upper sash, wash- 
ing the outside of the front windows at 
five o'clock in the afternoon. As she 
was nearly through I simply sighed and 
let her finish. 

In about ten minutes there came a 
timid ring at the front door. Ofcourse, 
no Ellen. I didn’t see her at the win- 
dow either, so I went myself. 

There stood my maid-of-all-work, 
with a corner of her apron in her mouth. 
She generally wore it there, by the 
way. 

“Oh, Ellen!” I said, pleasantly, 
‘‘did you lock yourself out ?”’ 

‘‘No’m. I fell out.” 

“ Fell out ?” 

‘““Yes’m. Didn’t you see me go? ”’ 

I bit my lip. If I laughed I knew 
she would leave. 

“Why, no, I didn’t. Did it hurt 
you, Ellen?” It was twelve feet to 
the ground. 

““No’m, not. hurt me, but it jar-red 
me some; and I felt so foolish.” 

A pause. 

“TI lit on me feet,’’ she said, as she 
picked up her bucket, and propelled 
herself violently towards the stairs by 


those shoulders; ‘‘and sure I burst me 
shoe,” she added, as she disappeared 
down into the darkness. 


Ellen left that night. Her sister 
died or was born, or something, I don’t 
remember what. Anyway, she left. 
I had foolishly paid her in full Satur- 
day—a thing Mamma never does, by 
the way. Wise Mamma! Foolish, 
foolish France! 

Aunt Kate had possessed herself in 
some fashion of the facts, and, think- 
ing them too funny for anything, had 
written to Mamma. Then began 
agonised letters from the dear heart, 
wondering what her helpless family 
would do and brooding over our dis- 
tress. This would never do; her trip 
would do her no good if she worried. | 

I made frantic efforts to procure a 
servant—you notice I have come down 
to one—and both the efforts and the 
franticness lasted two weeks. Bess 
wrote soothing letters daily to Mamma, 
and nobly let her dusting and draperies 
suffer while she helped me. 

Suddenly a middle-aged woman ap- 


peared, with a skin like papyrus. She 
wanted to come. She liked Bess and 
me. She didn’t object to Jamie. She 


didn’t mind the bedroom. She was in 
a hurry for a place. She had good 
references. Her eagerness was sus- 
picious. But oh, she was such a nice, 
respectful, sensible-talking person; my 
heart yearned over her ! 

‘‘There is one thing that may be an 
objection to you. I have a dog. It 
will cost me eight shillings a week to 
board him out. If you will let him 
come with me I’ll work for ten shillings 
and sixpence a week and do all your 
work.”’ 

‘‘ But we want two girls, and Mamma 
will get another when she comes home, 
anyway. Besides, Papa hates dogs, 
and never would even let us have one.” 

‘*He won't bark or disturb any one; 
I’ll never have him in sight. I’ve had 
trouble. That dog is the only thing 
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on earth that I have to love or to love 
me. I’m thirty-nine and look seventy. 
I'll have no company, and won’t want 
even an afternoon out. When my work 
is done I read.” 

‘** But I have a cat,’ I objected. 

‘“ He won't touch your cat. I'll see 
to it myself. I’ll do everything you 
want, and take all the responsibility off 
from you. I can cook all the things 
you young ladies love, and can serve an 
elaborate dinner all myself.” 

How those pathetic words touched 
me. 


‘‘ Papa would never notice the dog 
unless he fell over him,” said Bess, 
dubiously. 

‘We might try you until he discovered 
it,’ I said, doubtfully. 

‘If he is not observing he would never 
know it,” said the woman, decidedly. 
‘“And I might manage to suit him so 
well that he wouldn’t care.” 

‘*If you choose to come with the 
understanding that if Papa finds out 
about the dog, and wants you to go, 
you will not consider it unjust, and if 
you will promise to give me at least a 
week’s warning before leaving you may 
come.” 

“JT will. Vill not leave you alone 
with your mother gone. I'd be 
ashamed to.” 

“‘ What is your name, please ? ” 

‘“* Elaine Ormund.” 

‘‘Dear me! Haven’t you a middle 
name ?.”’ | 

“* My middle name ts Lilian.” 

Elaine Lilian Ormund. With that 
skin! 

‘Would you mind if we called you 
Anna? Be honest, now, and say so if 
you would.” 

“Not in the least. Ill answer to 
the name of Anna. My names are 
fancy. But I’ve not always worked 
out. I’ve had trouble. Yes, my 
names are fancy for a cook.” 

‘‘ A little fancy,” ITadmitted. ‘‘ Come 
to-morrow.”’ 


An anxious letter from Mamma made 
me say to Jamie, ‘‘ Telegraph that I 
have hired a cook. It will ease her 


mind.” 
Jamie went with alacrity. 
‘Did you sav ‘and a dog?’” I 


asked him when he came back. 

‘“No; but I can.’’ 

“Put it in, then; it’s so funny.” 

I forgot to ask him how he sent it, 
and he neglected to say that he had 
sent two messages. Mamma received 
the telegrams in this way: ‘ And a 
dog. Keep it dark from Pa. Jamie.” 
In an hour she got another: ‘‘ France 
has hired a cook. Make yourself easy. 
Jamie.” And it was only by using her 
wits that she discovered the facts. 


Anna came. Sheisa wonder. She 
appears to be just what she said. 
She can do even more than she said. 
She cleans to suit even Bessie, and 
cooks to suit even me. The little 
black cat still arches her back at the 
dog, but no collisions have . ccurred. 
Papa does not notice the hungry barks 
which appear to emanate from next 
door, nor the dragging of a chain under 
the library window. Neither does the 
glib conversation, which springs into 
mushroom growth at these critical 
moments, excite his suspicion. It will 
be Jamie who betrays us eventually, as 
my dog stories, called torth to cover 
his rash references, are already giving 
out. There is what might be called a 
canine undercurrent in our family life 
just now, which may swamp us sooner 
or Jater. Still Anna keeps her part of 
the agreement bravely. 

The neighbours are expecting to sce 
the roof go off at any time, for we 
are all suspicious of. such a wonder. 
Gingerly and by degrees I am inviting 
in a little company. Anna actually 
seems to rise to the occasion. But I 
am wary. Still the new house is 
almost finished, and, best of all, 
Mamma will come home next week. 
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Across Death Valley 


By A. C. 


VER the Amargosa Valley stole 
() the advancing light of day. Out 
there, where the land grows 
pale with seas of alkali at the approach 
of dawn, every living thing scurries 
away to the little cool springs, which 
struggle in the shadow of the cannons 
against the coming vampire of heat. 

The sunbeams struck down upon the 
solitary cabin in Ash Gulch, and the 
bunch grass that grew around the house 
withered. There was no hope of life in 
the fierce heat. Yet, within the shack, 
was a woman who did not stir with the 
dawn—a woman browned by exposure, 
whose resolute face was almost mascu- 
line in its strength. It was a queer 
home, one half dug out of the living 
rock, the outer walls built of rubble. 
She was lying on the solitary bed, 
bound with a lariat. Yesterday, all 
night, she had struggled fiercely, fu- 
riously, then weakly, faintly. 

With the dawn came to her the Great 
Thirst. The Great Thirst? When the 
air contains over one hundred, degrees 
of kiln-dried heat, the Great Thirst is 
born. You see the heat racing upward 
in palpitating waves. The valves of 
your heart burn. The blood scalds in 
your veins. The Great Thirst 1s fighting 
for the moisture of your brain—your 
sanity. 

It cracked the woman’s lips, and 
drank from them. The cracks healed, 
and the Great Thirst tore them wider 
apart. She lost the power to move, 
even to toss her head. She strove for 
the power to suffer, to know. Gradu- 
ally her eyes closed. Conquered! When 
they opened again she raved, quite mad. 
The power of acute sensation was gone. 

In a rough ciaim shanty across the 
Valley the young prospector smiled 
hopefully into his first-born’s eyes, as 
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he raised the cup to its lips. Then he 
walked to the door and the smile faded. 
Two weeks before Molly had left them 
—him and the baby-boy—to get the 
assay and to record their claim. She 
had laughed at his fears. She knew 
the country by heart, and while she 
travelled, he would dig further and 
further into the precious vein. 

He glanced across the valley to the 
point where he knew their first home- 
stead stood. He loved its rough rubble 
walls. He had brought Molly there a 
bride. He looked at the thermometer. 
It stood 130 in the shade. And still 
the babe in the shack crowed. 

He left the shanty and walked to the 
ledge of rock that held fortune for him 
and Molly. Then his alert black eyes 
caught sight of a horseman leading a 
pack burrow down the narrow trail. 
Skirting the cannon wall, the prospector 
reached the path to the forlorn claim 
shanty. The child wascrying. Taking 
the little one in his arms he ran to the 
brook and dipped it in the water. Then 
filling his canteen, he hurried back to 
the shanty and laid the little one on his 
bed. Snatching his rifle, he advanced 
to meet the stranger. 

With a muttered oath he recognised 
the man as Douglas, the assayer. Molly 
must have gone to him after all, in 
spite of her husband’s warnings. And 
Douglas knew of their strike ! 

‘‘What’s wrong ?”’ asked the stranger, 
pausing at sight of the gun. 

“What brought you ?”’ 

Douglas scowled ominously. 

“Well, hearing "bout your find, 
thought you might take a notion to 
sell.”’ 

‘‘T ain’t selling—leastwise to you,” 
replied the prospector significantly. 
There had been bad blood between 
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them ever since Dan Donovan’s Molly 
had shown her favour for the penniless 
prospector, and had scorned the crafty, 
unscrupulous assayer. ‘‘ There ain’t 
room for both of us in these diggins. 
You'd better scoot.” 

He turned to the house, and a bullet 
tore its way through his hat. He 
turned quickly, but Douglas had 
dropped back of the trees that edged 
the creek. The prospector dropped 
to the ground, stretched flat, and 
began to throw up the earth in front 
of him. Bullets whizzed around him. 
‘“‘“Wish to the Lord I was nearer 
the shack, ”’ he muttered to himself, 
‘*but maybe I’ll catch him before sun- 
down.’ The breast works were a foot 
high now, and his rifle was pointed over 
the top, his keen eye glancing along 
the barrel. 

So an hour went on. Two bullets 
struck him, but he made no outcry. 
The Great Thirst stole up from the 
ground and he fought it off until the 
gun sight danced on the barrel. He 
reached for his canteen, but two more 
bullets from the man who lay by the 
creek emptied it for him. 

The enemy began to tempt. 

“Want water? Give it to you fur 
that claim.” 

The prospector was mute. 

From the shanty came the faint cry 
of the child: ‘‘ Papa—dink—dink !” 

‘* That your kid cryin’ ?” 

No answer. 

‘* Wonder youdon’t give him a drink.” 

Silence. 

“Reckon your wife’d like to have 
some water.” The shot told. The 
prospector incautiously raised his head 
above the low earthworks. “I left 
her trussed up at your old shack 
across— 

‘“*My God, Molly!” groaned the 
young man. His throat was parched. 
He could scarcely speak. “ All right,” 
he whispered, and the other man, 
straining his ear, heard and smiled. It 
was not a pretty smile. 


‘Throw out your gun then,” he com- 
manded. | 

The prospector complied. 

‘* Now your belt.” 

The broad leather belt, with the 
revolver, fell over the breast-works. 
Douglas came out of the trees with 
a grin of triumph on his sinister 
countenance. He stooped to pick up 
the rifle. 

Two shots rang out. Douglas fell in 
a heap over the younger man’s weapons. 
It had been only a No. 32 which he 
never dreamed the prospector had 
carried, but it did the work. 


The sun was sinking, a blood red 
globe far up the valley, when the tall 
young prospector crossed Death Valley. 
The child’s head lay in heavy slumber 
on his shoulder. Two rifles hung from 
his saddle, and the claim jumper’s 
burro plodded along behind. Before 
he reached the cabin he heard and 
shivered. It was the voice of a woman, 
babbling of green fields and cooling 
waters, pleading with the Great Thirst 
as a Thing that understood. Just one 
drop, just one wee drop—then a wail 
of despair. 

At midnight a woman, mounted on 
the dead assayer’s horse, and clasping 
in her weak arms a babe that slept 
calmly, and a man on foot, leading a 
burro, wended their way down the 
torturous ravine. A cool breeze, wan- 
dering aimlessly, fanned their faces, 
and then died away. Bathed in moon- 
light, the lonely trio moved onward, 
away from the alkaline sea, away from 
the Great Thirst. Sometimes the 
woman turned to the man and talked 
rationally of claim papers and a pretty 
home in the country. Sometimes a 
strange look came into her eyes, and 
she murmured of rippling waters and 
cool green fields. Then the man would 
offer her the canteen, and as she drank 
he would stand at her side, one arm 
around her waist, and the other resting 
protectingly on the child. 
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The Unseen Singer 
Sy Emery Pottle 


Lies a grey old-fashioned street : 
Forgotten ghosts of yesterday 
Walk here with faithful feet. 


A SLEEP to the beat of traffic 


Behind the green-shuttered window 
Of an ivy-covered wall, 

l‘lutters a voice of long ago 
In tunes I scarce recall. 


The strings of a cracked piano, 
In a sweetness faint with age, 

(uaver beneath a loving hand 
The notes of some dim page. 


Perhaps she’s a faded beauty 
Like a slowly drooping rose. 
Such longing for the time of youth 
Oft through her music flows. 


I never have seen the singer, 
Save in dreams of subtle grace ; 

I greet the white soul of her songs— 
What care I for her face! 


Apart from the strife of living, 
And the barren joy of gain, 

She sings her benedicite— 
Her simple old-time strain. 


And I in the sweat of struggle, 
Where our foolish fancies die, 


Wait for the night to bring her voice 
To me, a passer-by. 


——i 
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‘* The last of theband . . . were grazing slowly toward an opening in the hills. At the edge of the 
timber the herd bull turned and roared across the interval.” 


The Survivors. 


Keesh, the Son of Keesh 


By Jack 


warm and double; six files, 

large and hard; six knives, 
keen edged and long; two canoes, 
the work of Mogum, the Maker of 
Things; ten dogs, heavy-shouldered 
and strong in the harness, and three 
guns—the trigger of one be broken, but 
it is a good gun and can doubtless be 
fixed.”’ 

Keesh paused and swept his eyes over 
the circle of intent faces. It was the 
time of the Great Fishing, and he was 
bidding to Gnob for Su-Su, his 
daughter, and the tribes had gathered 
for many a hundred miles. From 
north, south, east and west they had 
come, even from Tozikakat and far 
Tana-naw. 

‘“‘ And, further, O Gnob, thou art 
chief of Tana-naw, and I, Keesh, the 
son of Keesh, I am chief of the 
Thlunget. Wherefore, when my seed 
springs from the loins of thy daughter 
there shall be a friendship between the 
tribes,a great friendship and Tana-naw 
and Thlunget shall be brothers of the 
blood in the time to come. That 
which I have said I will do, that will 
I do. And how is it with you, O Gnob, 
in this matter ?”’ 

Gnob nodded his head gravely, his 
gnarled and age-twisted faceinscrutably 
masking the soul that dwelt behind. 
His narrow eyes burned like twin coals 
through their narrow slits, as he piped 
in a high, cracked voice. ‘‘ But that 
is not all.” | 

‘What more?” Keesh demanded, 
‘‘Have I not offered full measure? 
Was there ever yet a Tana-naw maiden 
who fetched so great a price? Then 
name her!” 

An open snicker passed round the 
circle, and Keesh knew that he stood 
in shame before these people. 


: Se will I give six blankets, 
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““Nay, nay, good Keesh, thou dost 
not understand.”’ Gnob made a soft, 
stroking gesture. ‘The price 1s fair. 
It is a good price. Nor do I question 
the broken trigger. But that is not 
all. What of the man?” 

‘‘ Ah, what of the man?” the circle 
snarled. 

‘It is said,” Gnob’s shrill voice 
piped, ‘‘it is said that Keesh does not 
walk in the way of his fathers. It is 
said that he has wandered into the 
dark, after strange gods, and that he 
is becoming afraid.” 

The face of Keesh went dark. ‘“‘ It 
is a lie!” he thundered. ‘“ Keesh is 
afraid of no man!” 

‘‘It is said,” old Gnob piped on, 
‘that he has hearkened to the speech 
of the white man up at the Big House, 
and that he bends head to the white 
man’s god, and, moreover, that blood 
is displeasing to the white man’s god.” 

Keesh dropped his eyes, and his 
hands clenched passionately. The 
savage circle laughed derisively, and 
in the ear of Gnob whispered Madwan 
the Shaman, high priest of the tribe 
and maker of medicine. 

The Shaman poked among the 
shadows on the rim of the firelight and 
roused up a slender young boy, whom 
he brought face to face with Keesh, 
and in the hand of Keesh he thrust a 
knife. 

Gnob leaned forward. ‘ Keesh! O 
Keesh! Darest thou to kill a man? Be- 
hold! This be Kitz-noo,aslave. Strike, 
O Keesh, strike with the strength of 
thy arm!” . 

The boy trembled and waited the 
stroke. Keesh looked at him and 
thoughts of Mr. Brown’s higher mor- 
ality floated through his mind, and 
strong upon him was a vision of 
the leaping flames of Mr. Brown's 
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particular brand of hell-fire. The 
knife fell to the ground, and the boy 
sighed and went out beyond the fire- 
light with shaking knees. At the feet 
of Gnob sprawled a wolf dog, which 
bared its gleaming teeth and prepared 
to spring after the boy. But the Sha- 
man ground his foot into the brute’s 
body, and in so doing, gave Gnob an 
idea. 

‘‘And then, O Keesh, what wouldst 
thou do, should a man do this thing to 
you?’ And as he spoke, Gnob held a 
ribbon of salmon to White Fang, and 
when the animal attempted to take it, 
smote him sharply on the nose with a 
stick. ‘And afterward, O Keesh, 
wouldst thou do thus?”” White Fang 
was cringing back on his belly and 
fawning to the hand of Gnob. 

“ Listen !’"—leaning on the arm of 
Madwan, Gnob had risen to his feet— 
‘“‘T am very old, and because I am very 
old I will tell thee things. Thy father, 
Keesh, was a mighty man. And he 
did love the song of the bow-string in 
battle, and these eyes have beheld him 
cast a spear till the head stood out 
beyond a man’s body. But thou art 
unlike. Since thou left the Raven to 
worship the Wolf, thou art become 
afraid of blood, and thou makest thy 
people afraid. This is not good. For 
behold, when I was a boy, even as 
Kitz-noo there, there was no white 
man in all the land. But they came, 
one by one, these white men, till now 
they are many. And they are a rest- 
less breed, never content to rest by the 
fire with a full belly and let the morrow 
bring its own meat. A curse was laid 
upon them, it would seem, and they 
must work it out in toil and _ hard- 
ship.” 

Keesh was startled. A recollection 
of a hazy story told by Mr. Brown of 
one Adam, of old time, came to him, 
and it seemed that Mr. Brown had 
spoken true. 

“So they lay hands upon all they 
behold, these white men, and they go 


everywhere and behold all things. And 
ever do more follow in their steps, so 
that if nothing be done they will come 
to possess all the land and there will 
be no room for the tribes of the Raven. 
Wherefore it is meet that we fight with 
them till none 1s left. Then wiil we 
hold the passes and the land, and per- 
haps our children and our children’s 
children shall flourish and grow. fat. 
There is a great struggle to come, when 
Wolf and Raven shall grapple; but 


_Keesh will not fight, nor will he let his 


people fight. So it is not well that he 
should take to him my daughter. Thus 
have I spoken, I Gnob, chief of the 
Tana-naw.” 

‘‘But the white men are good and 
great,” Keesh made answer. ‘“ The 
white men have taught us many things. 
The white men have given us blankets 
and knives and guns, such as we have 
never made and never could make. I 
remember in what manner we lived 
before they came. I was unborn then, 
but I have it from my father. When 
we went on the hunt we must creep so 
close to the moose that a spear cast 
would cover the distance. To-day we 
use the white man’s rifle, and farther 
away than can a child’s cry be heard. 
We ate fish and meat and_ berries— 
there was nothing else to eat—and we 
ate without salt. How many be there 
among you who care to go back to the 
fish and meat without salt ?”’ 

It would have sunk home had not 
Madwan leaped to his feet ere silence 
could come. ‘‘ And first a question to 
thee, Keesh. The white man up at 
the Big House tells you that it is 
wrong to kill. Yet do we not know 
that the white men kill? Have we for- 
gotten the great fight on the Koyokuk ? 
Or the great fight at Nuklukyeto, 
where three white men killed twenty of 
the Tozikakats? Do you think we no 
longer remember the three men of the 
Tana-naw that the white man Mackle- 
wrath killed? Tell me, O Keesh, why 
does the Shaman Brown teach you that 
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it is wrong to fight, when all his 
brothers fight ?” , 

“Nay, nay, there is no need to 
answer,” Gnob piped, while Keesh 
struggled with the paradox. ‘‘It 1s 
very simple. The Good Man Brown 
would hold the Raven tight whilst his 
brothers pluck the feathers.” He 
raised his voice. ‘* But so long as 
there is one Tana-naw to strike a blow, 
Or one maiden to bear a man-child, the 
Raven shall not be plucked ! ” 

Gnob turned to a husky young man 
across the fire. ‘‘And what sayest 
thou, Makamuk, who art brother to 
Su-Su?”’ 

Makamuk came to his feet. A long 
face-scar lifted his upper lip into a per- 
petual grin, which belied the glowering 
ferocity of his eyes. ‘‘ This day,” he 
began, with cunning irrelevance, ‘‘ I 
came by the Trader Macklewrath’s 
cabin. And inthe door I sawa child 
laughing at the sun. And the child 
looked at me with the Trader Mackle- 
wrath’s eyes, and it was frightened. 
But the mother ran to it and quieted 
it. The mother was Ziska, the | hlun- 
get woman.” 

A snarl of rage rose up and drowned 
his voice, which he stilled by turning 
dramatically upon Keesh with out- 
stretched arm and accusing finger. 

“So? You give your women away, 
you Thlunget, and come to the Tana- 
naw for more? But we have need of 
our women, Keesh, for we must breed 
men, many men, against the day when 
the Raven grapples with the Wolf.” 

Through the storm of applause 
Gnob’s voice shrilled clear: ‘‘ And 
thou, Nossabok, who art her favourite 
brother ? ”’ 

The young fellow was slender and 
graceful, with the strong aquiline nose 
and high brows of his type; but from 
some nervous affliction the lid of one 
eye drooped at odd times in a suggestive 
wink. Even as he arose it so drooped 
and rested a moment against his cheek. 
But it was not greeted with the accus- 


tomed laughter. Every face was grave. 
‘J, too, passed by the Trader Mackle- 
wrath’s cabin,” he rippled in soft girlish 
tones, wherein there was much of vouth 
and much of his sister. ‘‘ And I saw 
Indians, with the sweat running into 
their eyes and their knees shaking 
with weariness—I say, I saw Indians 
groaning under the logs for the store 
which the Trader Macklewrath is to 
build. And with my eyes I saw them 
chipping wood to keep the Shaman 
Brown's big house warm through the 
frost of the long nights. This be squaw 
work. Never shall the Tana-naw do 
the like. We shall be blood brothers 
to men, not squaws; and the Thlunget 
be squaws.”’ 

A deep silence fell, and all eyes 
centred on Keesh. He looked about 
him carefully, deliberately, full into the 
face of each grown man. 

** So,” he said, passionlessly. ‘‘ And 
so,” he repeated. Then turned upon 
his heel without further word and 
passed out into the darkness. 

Wading among sprawling babies and 
bristling wolf-dogs, he threaded the 
great camp, and on its outskirts came 
upon a woman at work by the light of 
a fire. With strings of bark stripped 
from the long roots of creeping vines, 
she was braiding rope for the fishing. 
For some time without speech he 
watched her deft hands bringing law 
and order out of the unruly mass of 
curling fibres. She was good to look 
upon, swaying there to her task, strong- 
limbed, deep chested, and with hips 
made for motherho. d. And the bronze 
of her face was golden in the flickering 
light, her hair blue black, her eyes jet. 

“O Su-Su,” he spoke finally, ‘‘ thou 
hast looked upon me kindly in the days 
that have gone, and in the days yet 

oung e 

“I looked kindly upon thee for that 
thou wert chi f of the Thlunget,”’ she 
answered quickly ‘‘and because thou 
wert big and strong.” 

66 Ay——”" 
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‘‘ But that was in the old days of the 
fishing,” she hastened to add, ‘“‘ before 
the Shaman Brown came and taught 
thee ill things and led thy feet.” 

‘But I would tell the ’"—— 

She held one hand in a gesture which 
reminded him of her father. 

“Nay, I know already the speech 
that stirs in thy throat, O Keesh, and 
I make answer now. It so happens 
that the fish of the water and the beasts 
of the forest bring forth after their 
kind. And this is good. Likewise it 
happens to women. It is for them to 
bring forth their kind, and even the 
maiden, while she is yet a maiden, 
feels the pang of the birth, and the 
pain of the breast, and the small hands 
at the neck. And when such feeling is 
strong, then does each maiden look 
about her with secret eyes for the man— 
for the man who shall be fit to father 
her kind. So have I felt. So did I feel 
when I looked upon thee and found 
thee big and strong, a hunter and 
fighter of beasts and men, well 
able to win meat when I should eat for 
two, well able to keep danger afar off 
when my helplessness drew nigh. But 
that was before the day the Shaman 
Brown came into the land and taught 
thee——”’ 

‘But it is not right, Su-Su. I have 
it on good word i 

“Tt is not right to kill. I know 
what thou wouldst say. Then breed 
thou after thy kind, the kind that 
does not kill; but come not on such 
quest among the Tana-naw. _ For it 
is said, in the time to come that the 
Raven shall grapple with the Wolf. I 
do not know, for this be the affair of 
men; but I do know that it is for me to 
bring forth men against that time.” 

“ Su-Su,’’ Keesh broke in; ‘thou 
must hear me 7 ° 

““A man would beat me with a stick 
and make me hear,”’ she sneered. ‘‘ But 
thou... here!” She thrust a bunch 
of bark into his hand. ‘I cannot give 
thee myself, but this, yes. It looks 








fittest in thy hands. 
so braid away.”’ 

He flung it from him, the angry 
blood pounding a muddy path under 
his bronze. 

‘One thing more,” she went on. 
‘‘There be an old custom which thy 
father and mine were not strangers to. 
When a man fall in battle his scalp is 
carried away in token. Very good. 
But thou, who have foresworn the 
Raven, must do more. Thou must 
bring me, not scalps, but heads, two 
heads, and then will I give thee, not 
bark, but a brave-beaded belt, and 
sheath and long Russian knife. Then 
I will look kindly upon thee once again, 
and all will be well.” 

‘“So,” the man pondered. “So.” 
Then he turned and passed out through 
the light. 

‘“Nay, O Keesh!’” she called after 
him. ‘‘Not two heads, but three at 
least!” | 

But Keesh remained true to his con- 
version, lived uprightly and made his 
tribe people obey the gospel as pro- 
pounded by the Reverend Jackson 
Brown. Through all the time of the 
fishing he gave no heed to the Tana- 
naw, nor took notice of the sly things 
which were said, orof the laughterof the 
women of the many tribes. After the 
fishing Gnob and his people, with great 
store of salmon, sun-dried and smoke- 
cured, departed for the hunting on the 
head reaches of the Tana-naw. Keesh 
watched them go, but did not fail in 
his attendance at mission service, 
where he prayed regularly and led the 
singing with his deep bass voice. 

The Reverend Jackson Brown de- 
lighted in that deep bass voice, and 
because of hissterling qualities deemed 
him the most promising’ convert. 
Macklewrath doubted this. He did 
not believe in the efficacy of the con- 
version of the heathen, and he was not 
slow in speaking his mind. But Mr. 
Brown was a large man, in his way, 
and he argued it out with such con- 


It is squaw work, 
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vincingness, all of one long autumn 
night, that the trader, driven from posi- 
tion after position, finally announced in 
desperation: ‘‘ Knock out my brains 
with apples, Brown, if I don’t become 
a convert myself—if Keesh holds fast, 
true blue, for two years!”” Mr. Brown 
never lost an opportunity, so he 
clinched the matter on the spot with a 
virile hand grip, and thenceforth the 
conduct of Keesh was to determine the 
ultimate abiding place of Macklewrath’s 
soul. 

But there came news one day, after 
the winter’s rime had settled down over 
the land sufficiently for travel. A 
Tana-naw man arrived at the St. 
George Mission in quest of ammunition 
and bringing information that Su-Su 
had set eyes on Nee-Koo, a nervy 
young hunter who had bid brilliantly 
for her by old Gnob’s fire. It was at 
about this time that the Reverend 
Jackson Brown came upon Keesh by 
the wood trail which leads down to the 
river. Keesh had his best dogs in the 
harness, and shoved under the sled- 
lashings was his largest and finest pair 
of snow-shoes. 

‘“Where goest thou, O Keesh? 
Hunting?”’ Mr. Brown asked, falling 
into the Indian manner. 

Keesh looked him steadily in the 
eyes for a full minute, then started up 
his dogs. Then again, turning his 
deliberate gaze upon the missionary, 
he answered, ‘‘ No; I go to hell.” 

In an open space, striving to burrow 
into the snow as though for shelter 
from the appalling desolateness, huddled 
three dreary lodges. Ringed all about 
a dozen paces away was the sombre 
forest. Overhead there was no keen 
blue sky of naked space, but a vague, 
misty curtain, pregnant with snow, 
which had drawn between. There was 
no wind, no sound, nothing but the 
snow and silence. Nor was there even 
the general stir of life about the camp ; 
for the hunting party had run upon the 
flank of the caribou herd and the kill 


had been large. Thus, after the period 
of fasting had come the plenitude of 
feasting, and thus, in broad daylight, 
they slept heavily under their roost of 
moosehide. 

By a fire, before one of the lodges, 
five pairs of snowshoes stood on end in 
their element, and by the fire sat Su-Su. 
The hood of her squirrel-skin parka was 
about her hair and well drawn up around 
her throat; but her hands were un- 
mittened and nimbly at work with 
needle and sinew, completing the last 
fantastic design on a belt of leather 
faced with bright, scarlet cloth. A dog, 
somewhere at the rear of one of the 
lodges, raised a short, sharp bark, then 
ceased as abruptly as it had begun. 
Once her father, inthe lodge at her back, 
gurgled and grunted in his sleep. 
‘*Bad dreams,” she smiled to herself. 
‘“‘ He grows old and that last joint was 
too much.” 

She placed the last bead, knotted the 
sinew, and replenished the fire. Then, 
after gazing long into the flames, she 
lifted her head to the harsh crunch- 
crunch of a moccasined foot against the 
flinty snow granules. Keesh was at 
her side, bending slightly forward to a 
load which he bore upon his back. 
This was wrapped loosely in a soft 
tanned moose hide, and he dropped it 
carelessly into the snow and sat down. 
They looked at each other long and 
without speech. 

‘‘It is a far fetch, O Keesh,” she 
said at last; ‘‘a far fetch from St. 
George Mission. 

“Ay,” he made answer, absently his 
eyes fixed keenly upon the belt and 
taking note of its girth. ‘‘ But where 
is the knife ?”” he demanded. . 

‘“Here.”” She drew it from inside 
her parka, and flashed its naked length 
in the firelight. ‘‘ It is a good knife.” 

‘*Give it to me,”’ he commanded. 

‘““Nay, O Keesh,” she laughed. ‘It 
may be that thou wast not born to 
wear It.” 


‘Give it to me,’ he reiterated, 
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without change of tone. ‘‘I was so 
born.” 

But her eyes, glancing coquettishly 
past him to the moose hide, saw the 
snow about it slowly reddening. ‘It is 
blood, Keesh ?”’ she asked. 

‘“Ay, it is blood. But give me the 
belt and the Jong Russidn knife.” 

She felt suddenly afraid, but thrilled 
when he took the belt roughly from 
her, thrilled to the roughness. She 
looked at him softly, and was aware of 
a pain at the breast and of small hands 
clutching her throat. 

“It was made for a smaller man,” he 
remarked, grimly, drawing in his ab- 
domen and clasping the buckle at the 
first hole. 

Su-Su smiled, and her eyes were yet 
softer. Again she felt the soft hands 
at her throat. He was good to look 
upon, and the belt was indeed small, 
made for a smaller man; but what did 
it matter? She could make many 
belts. 

‘But the blood?” she asked, urged 
on by a hope new-born and growing. 


‘‘The blood, Keesh? Is it 
are they heads ?”’ 
ce Ay. 29 


‘‘ They must be very fresh, else would 
the blood be frozen.” 

“Ay; it is not cold, and they be 
fresh, quite fresh.” 

‘*Oh, Keesh!"’ Her face was warm 
and bright. ‘‘ And for me?” 

‘“‘ Ay; for thee.” 

He took hold of a corner of the hide, 
flirted it open, and rolled the heads out 
before her. 

‘“‘Three,’’ he whispered savagely ; 
*“ nay, four at least.” 

But she sat transfixed. There they 
lay—the soft-featured Nee-Koo; the 
gnarled old face of Gnob; Makamuk, 


grinning at her with his lifted upper 
lip; and lastly, Nossabok, his eyelid, 
up to its old trick, drooped on his 
girlish cheek in a_ suggestive wink. 
There they lay, the firelight flashing 
upon and playing over them, and from 
each of them a widening circle dyed 
the snow to scarlet. 

Once, 1n the forest, an over-burdened 
pine dropped its load of snow, and the 
echoes reverberated hollowly down the 
gorge; but neither stirred. The short 
day had been waning fast, and darkness 
was wrapping round the camp when 
White Fang trotted up toward the 
fire. He paused to reconnoitre, but not 
being driven back, came closer. His 
nose shot swiftly to the side, nostrils 
a-tremble and bristles rising along the 
spine, and straight and true he followed 
the sudden scent to his master’s head. 
He sniffed it gingerly at first and licked 
the forehead. Then he sat abruptly 
down, pointed his nose up at the first 
faint star, and raised the long wolf 
howl. | 

This brought Su-Su to herself. She 
glanced across at Keesh, who had un- 
sheathed the Russian knife and was 
watching her intently. His face was 
firm and set, and in it she read the law. 
Slipping back the hood of her parka, 
she bared her neck and rose to her feet. 
There she paused and took a long look 
about her, at the rimming forest, at the 
faint stars in the sky, at the camp, at 
the snowshoes in the snow—a last long 
comprehensive look at life. A light 
breeze stirred her hair from the 
side, and for the space of one deep 
breath she turned her head and fol- 
lowed it around until she met it full- 
faced. . 

Then she walked over to Keesh and 
said: “I am ready.” 
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HE one fitting réle for Prosper the 
Beautiful was that of the fore- 
most horseman on the frieze of 

the Parthenon. Every line of his 
pliant body, every curve of his exquisite 
face, mirrored the grave, pure calm of 
the boy cavalier, leading his troop in 


the Panathenaic procession. He should 


have gone robed in a milk-white tunic, 
bordered with stripes of violet, his 
sandals laced with cords of gold, his 
unbound hair a bronze radiance be- 
neith the pale Attic sky. Instead, 
alas, he clothed himself in blue duck 
and flat-soled yellow shoes; and he 
permitted the St. Ignace barber to snip 
those hvacinthine locks into a loathy 
mss of parted flatness. Yet no incon- 
gruitits of garb could mar the pearl 
shadows of cheek and chin, the sweep 
of his appealing lashes, the liquid sap- 
phire of his deep eyes. The seal of 
Aphrodite was upon his every move- 
ment. 

It is not given unto man to possess 
the sum of all the virtues. One grieves 
to confess that Prosper fell so far below 
the measure of his beauty as to be dis- 
gracefully lazy and an arrant flirt. 
From Bois Blanc to Manitoulin his 
sway was undisputed. Not a maiden 
but wooed him in her inmost heart, 
even while she railed and reviled him 
with her tongue. Prosper knew his 
Mame as a cruel gallant, and he 
cherished it as a man cherishes a 
reputation for evil-doing, in the most 
part undeserved. For Prosper’s mis- 
chief never went far. He would take 
a maiden sailing of a full-moon night ; 
he would bring her amazing sugar 
fruits, veiled in a mist of lace-paper 
ruffles; he would dance with her seven- 
teen times, sans intermission, at the 
Fort ball, on St. John’s Eve; then, 
even as the village held its breath for 
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the calling of the banns, he would 
gaily shake his bridle rein, or, to be 
accurate, his tiller rope, and sail to 
conquests new. 

Even to us, the middle-aged guests 
of the hotel, his charm was irresistible, 
his dusting was sketchy, his fires never 
burned, his memory for errands faded 
before he reiched the end of the cor- 
ridor; but there were mundane hall- 
boys, to whom one might entrust one’s 
more s rdid needs; and who would not 
endure a half-hour’s chill for the joy of 
seeing him rekindle that fire ? He knelt 
with the grace of Narcissus at the 
brook, his thin brown hands fluttering 
over the Hame; his sculptured face 
uplifted like a dark perfect flower ; 
his eyes brimmed with melancholy 
shadows; his voice trembled over 
jewelled cadences, a rosiry of sound. 
He would intone the places of interest 
on the Island, ‘**De Arch Rock, de 
Manibojou, de Kitchen of de Ole 
Nick,” like a wan young priest musing 
through his ritual. To sympathetic 
queries as to his life at the hotel, “‘ Oh, 
b’en, Madame, it is all well ‘nough. 
We is nossing but foreigner, egsile, 
comprenez-vous ? It is of good ‘nough 
for us that we fin’ anysing to do, any- 
sing ‘tall, w’ich will keep us living. 
’Course it is ver’ lonesome; but what 
can we expec’? Ah, merct, beaucoup, 
Madame.” After which he would 
wander down to the kitchen, and re- 
mark, still fingering the coin in his 
palm, ‘‘ The lady in 41, ye-es, she is 
ver’ nize person; but she is dat easy 
impress—Hélas! I can’t bear tink what 
may become of her.” 

At twenty-six Prosper wore the 
maiden hearts of Mackinac as_ his 
Chippewa grandfather had worn scalps, 
a grievous girdle. At nineteen, his 
coquetry had not been severely criti- 
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cised; perhaps his blood was a defence. 
According to. Big Alec, his uncle, 
‘“When you mix French nicky an’ 
Injun tricky, an’ then tuck in some 
Irish tong’, you is jus’ as well give up in 
beginning, Madame; nossing is goin’ 
stand out ’gainst that breed.”’ But as 
the years went on, and he still spread 
devastation, he came to be regarded 
darkly as a dangerous character. His 
crowning iniquity was the breaking of 
his engagement with Alixe Drouet, a 
shy blossom of a girl, from over St. 
Ignace. Alixe, poor child, swallowed 
all his honeyed vows, and made herself 
an outfit which was the marvel of the 
whole coast. Two weeks before the 
wedding - day Prosper discovered 
another siren, Miss Kitty McCarty, 
up Les Cheneaux, and steered his craft 
east of the strait instead of across it. 
Whereupon Alixe locked her box of 
gowns in an unused room, flung the 
key into the lake, and strove to fling 
herself after it. Only by flight did 
Prosper escape the thrashing he de- 
served ; and public indignation did not 
abate, even when Alixe unlocked her 
trousseau six months later, for use in 
her wedding to one Cubels, a sturdy 
Mainland merchant. By that time 
Prosper was fluttering about a mature 
widow, of aboriginal forbears and of 
debatable charm, but possessed, so 
shouted Rumour, of wealth untold. 
She was recently come to the Island, 
and it was current report that she did 
Jaundry work purely as a means of 
recreation, and to divert her mind from 
her recent bereavement. Prosper set 
himself to further her diversion, with 
such success that their wedding was 
almost coincident with that of Alixe 
and her merchant. 

‘Yes, Madame, Prosper is marry’ at 
las’,”’ remarked Jeanne, as she lit my 
fire. ‘‘An’ thees time it is wat you call 
t’orough; vraiment, it is ver’ t’orough. 
Prosper, he will not do no more court’.” 
_ Her voice sank as though Prosper’s 
wedding bells had rung a requiem. 


“ Doesn’t his wife treat him well ? ” 

‘‘Treat him well? Madame, she is 
treat ’1m aix’lent; that 1s tosay, aix’lent 
for his sins.” Jeanne’s heart had pre- 
ceded Alixe’s on the charm string. 

I had met Prosper on the beach that 
morning, accompanied by a_ husky 
youth of seventeen, whom he presented, 
with an air at once paternal and 
resigned, as ‘‘ Mine son.” 

‘‘’You mean she wasn’t as rich as she 


_ pretended to be?” 


“Rich? But yes, Madame, it was 
as the people say. T’ree hundred dollar 
each year does she have, without that she 
work for it not at all. It is her husban’s 
money, an’ it is leave to her that she 
bring up these chil’ren. Five there are 
of those, yes Madame.” 

‘But when Prosper married her, he 
thought she had no children.” 

“That is true, also, Madame. Five 
there are, as I say, an’ they b’long to 
the husban’, him as is dead, an’ to his 
firs’ wife, her which is dead also. And 
Prosper’s wife, Melanie, she is sign a 
paper that she will care for them till 
they is growed up, an’ she is todo the 
spending of their money for them. 
Twenty dollar a year is she to have for 
her trouble.” 

‘“‘And where does Prosper come in? ”’ 

“Ah, Madame, if you could make 
one lil’ peek in the kitchen, you would 
see! He so busy wash’ dishes, he has 
not no time for make the soft eyes any 
more.” | 

I tried to picture that butterfly in 
checked denim, stooping over a dishpan. 
‘‘ Perhaps she can force him to work, 
poor boy; but I don’t see how she 
could break his spirit for flirting.” 

‘‘ Oh, that is bien easy, Madame. She 
is break it ‘long wis the tease-it.” 

‘The what ?” 

‘‘Ts’n’ you hear ’bout the tease-it 
what seven of us girls as Prosper use’ 
go with his club togedder an’ give him 
for marriage gif’? It is a mos’ bootiful 
tease-it, wis bands all golden, an’ pink 
sauvage flower’ scatter’ over, an’ so 
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many pieces! They is six plates, an’ 
six cups an’ saucers, an’ twelve lil’ 
dishes, for to hol’ preserves; ah, I is 
*spect he fin’ all the sweet he ev’ give 
away in these saucer’! We’s all begaged 
er else marry’ to somebody else by 
these time’’—Jeanne glanced impor- 
tantly at the bangle on her round 
brown’ wrist—‘‘so we’s make one 
gran’ joke of it. Firs’ we all come 
togedder at my houze an’ have a 
hl’ supper; then we tie up that 
tease-it wis ribbons an’ pink paper, an’ 
we each takes a bunnle an’ goes up to 
his cabin. I guess they’s marry’ prett’ 
near a week then. 

‘* Melanie, she is meet usat the door, 
an’ she bring us in, ver’ polite; but I 
see sparks in her eye, an’ I know 
Prosper wish we’s all bottom of the 
lake. We ain’ sit down, ‘cause they 
isn’t chairs ’nough; the chil’ren stand 
look at us like they’s eyes fall out, an’ 
we feel ver’ funny, though we isn't dare 
laugh. Bettine Fleury, her turn is 
come firs’. Prosper, he is betroth’ to 


her, five year back, maybe. She is 
carry plates. 
“** Bonheur a vous, Prosper,’ she say, 


‘Tis bring you plates for you’s table. 
They isn’t the same ones we is buy for 
our marriage, but they will do ver’ well, 
I tink. May you nev’ have to eat you’ 
own words off thees plate’, an’ may 
they nev’ come home to roost.’ 

‘‘Prosper, he chin drop down, but 
he take those plate’, an’ he hold them 
like they’s eggs. Then Lucie Ronné 
is march up to him. 

‘** Bon jour, Prosper,’ she say, ‘I is 
geev o” you thees lil’ tea-pot, for my 
memory. You isn’t want to get the 
hannle too warm, for she is_ break’ 
prett’ near as easy as you’ promises. 
I hope all you’s hot water will stay in 
that pot where it b’long, Prosper.’ 

‘* Nex’ is my turn. My heart come 
bump up in my throat, an’ I so full of 
laugh I can’t say nossing, so I jus’ 
sticks the cream-pitcher into his han’ 
an’ runs off. Alixe, she comes nex’, 


an’ she worse rattle than me. She put 
down her preserve plates, an’ clap her 
hands over her mouth, to keep ’im 
quiet. But it take that Kitty McCarty 
to speak herse’f ouf, big as Fazzar 
Antoine, an’ cool as a church. 

“*Give you greeting, Prosper,’ she 
say. ‘Here is the cups for you’ new 
houze. ’Long as you makes you’ home 
happy, may you drink wine an’ honey 
wis a diamond Spoon ; but soon’s you 
begin cock you’ eye again, may you 
Sip sorrow wis a spoon of grief. 

‘““* Ts I understand you ladies geev’ 
these as marriage gif?’ ask Melanie. 
They is w’ite streaks comin’ roun’ her 
mouth, an’ I begin wish I’s home. 

‘** Yes ma’am,’ says Kitty, tippin’ 
her head back far’s it would go. 

‘** Then I thank you for my share of 
them. ’Course I is entitle’ to half, for 
I’s the bride. But I will geev’ my 
share to him, since you are his special 
friend’. Thank you once more, ladies.’ 

‘‘ Then we see, Madame, that it is 
time we depart, an’ indeed we do so, 
ver’ quick. What is happen after— 
well, it’s jus’ as for’nate we don’ stay. 

‘“ Melanie, she is send the chil’ren 
away, an’ she shut the door. Prosper, 
he go back to his churnin’, an’ prett’ 
soon he say, ‘ Well, you kin see they 


is all in love wis me yet. Think of 
they buyin’ me all thees dish! ’ 
*“* Yes,’ Melanie tol’ him; ‘an’ we 


ain’ through wis thees dish’ yet. What 
you goin’ do ’bout it ?’ 

‘** What you s’pose I goin’ do? I 
is goin’ call on them an’ thank them,’ 
he tell her. 

‘“‘*Ts you sure of that, Prosper ?’ 

‘“* T guess I’s sure that I ain’ goin’ 
stop at home wis you all the time,’ he 
say. An’ that, Madame, is where he 
let the soup boil over. 

“Tf that is true, you will thank 
them for yourself alone, for I will now 
give them all up to you, entérement.’ 
An’ she let fly wis a tea-cup. 

“* Stop that!’ he holler, but it take 
him square in the face. An’ then they 
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comes anozzer, an’ anozzer t'ump, 
crash! He keep screech an’ dodge an’ 
jump, but she is lock the house door, 
an’ he ain’t no time for get out a 
winder. He run.an’' dodge an’ yell, an’ 
smash, bang! those cups an’ plates an’ 
dishes, they come clatter after him. 
’Course it is not for long till they is all 
gone, ’ceptin’ the teapot. But by that 
time Prosper he is scare’ till he shake 
all over.’ 

‘“** Now, Prosper,’ she say, ‘is you 
goin’ stay at home, or shall | break this 
teapot ?' 

‘‘ Prosper, he try dodge, but she bring 
it down, bump! on he head, an’—oh, 
‘course, Madame, you can’t say "bout 
those tings. Maybe it happen like they 
tell me, maybe not. But they is one 
ting ver’ sure; those mens what is do 
the mos’ flirtin’ is always the ones 


what kin do the mos’ runnin’, once 
they tink they’s scare’. An’ they do 
say that Prosper is gone down on he 
knees an’ promise he ain’ goin flirt no 
more, never, wis nobody. Bien, Melanie, 
she puts the teapot on the shelf. The 
hannle is broke’, but the res’ is all right, 
‘We keep thees right here, Prosper,’ 
she say, ‘an’ if it is mecessatre I pre- 
sume we fin’ plenty more hot water in 
it. You isn't to forget that, Prosper.’ 

‘* Bren, Madame, that poor Prosper 
is all over bump’ an’ bruises, an’ what’s 
more, she is terr’fy all the mischief out 
of him. That is mos’ a year past, an’ 
he ain’ loek at another girl since. Ah, 
yes, I have been tell that he like to, 
but what is he goin’ do? That pot, 


she is on the shelf yet; an’ hannle or 
no hannle, Melanie ain’ goin’ be ’fraid 
to pour.” 
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HEY were years of a ruthless 
sacrifice when the bison went 

their way. Over the dust-blown 
prairie, stirred by the feet of fleeing 
herds, the uproar of the killing thun- 
dered. Brown hulks of the dead and 
dying dotted every plain; destruction 
loomed in the trails; the slaughter 
grew. Spurred by incessant fear, 
bunch after bunch fled from the main 
body, and edged northward through 
the gulfs of the wooded wilderness. 
There their nature changed. They 
crept to the thickets, not less crafty 
than the blacktail and the herding 
elk—stampeding at every unwonted 
sound. Some, _ by _ terror-stricken 
marches, reached deeper into the heart 
of the wild, and of these two bands 
survived. One pushed northward— 
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northward into that limitless expanse 
of eternal cold that lies under the rim 
of the Arctic Circle. They faced their 
fronts to the icy, killing blasts, and in 
that blank solitude sought respite from 
the destroyer. The other, no _ less 
determined and alert, dipped down 
into a basin set among the peaks of 
the Yellowstone. Over them like a 
benediction hovered the dead silence 
of a desert world, and for a while they 
gorged in peace upon the bunch grass, 
and fell anew into a stupor of fat con- 
tent. But again the destroyer followed ; 
the heights volleyed with the rifle’s 
roar, and a myriad ill-omened birds 
answered screaming to the cry of the 
killer. Then—at the end—the law 
stepped in. 

It is written now that the bison of 
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the Park are the nation’s wards—to be 
kept inviolate, guarded like a last heir 
in a court of chancery. Eternal vigil- 
ance is the price that is paid for their 
peace, and to save them against the 
greed of the waylaying poacher, the 
patrols of the Government push to and 
fro across these forest ranges. Of these 
men a few come to know all about the 
buffalo—where they feed and when, 
and what things are doing in the herd; 
and some there are who can even 
follow them by night. Under the 
darkest sky they ride afar, watching 
the raiding pot-hunter from across the 
Wyoming and Idaho lines—the reck- 
less scoundrels that kill for head and 
hide—and neither fear nor any fatigue 
turns them from the trail. 

Markovitch was one—Markovitch, a 
private of the troop. He came West 
with acity draught,drawn obviously from 
the unwashed army of the unemployed, 
and never changed while he went from 
post to post. Famine was written 
gauntly upon his face, and he con- 
fessed, with unassuming frankness, that 
it was hunger and not the martial 
spirit, nor yet again the insinuating 
English of a recruiting dodger, that 
had first plunged him into a military 
life. He was a mixed Muscovite of 
some sort or other, speaking with the 
thick sing-song guttural that comes 
from a use of tongues like the Yiddish; 
and he was the first of his kind that 
had ever come West in a draught. 
Further, he was scant in stature, slow- 
moving, and perhaps a little stupid. 
But the first day he was turned loose 
on the Park ranges he showed that he 
knew the work. 

‘* Eye-igh ! * he cried in wonder, “ var 
from comies the auerochs? ”’ 

A bunch of buffalo had just pitched 
over the edge of a slope, and with 
rolling shoulders, heavy - gaited and 
slow, came slouching down the open. 
‘‘Eye-igh — dar I see him — the 
auerochs! ” 

Slim Logan, the trooper who rode at 


his knee, eyed him with airy scorn. 
“ Orrocks—hell! You mean them ?”’ 
He pointed toward the herd now 
spreading along the interval. ‘‘ Guess 
there ain’t any circuses where you hail 
from, Dutch. Them’s buffalo. 
Orrocks—my eye! ”’ 

But the officer who rode ahead over- 
heard and halted. ‘‘ Aurochs—what 
d’you know about aurochs, Marko- 
vitch?”’ 

The emancipated Muscovite blushed 
and squared himself to attention. 
‘‘ Yeaas—I know him. Chu vant to 
know how? Den my mooter she var a 
woman of Lithov, that var Lithuanie 
in Rooshia. Dar is vere the auerochs 
bin. I have seen him many dimes; in 
the forest I have watched him at his 
feed. They are the buffalo the same— 
no?” 

The lieutenant nodded, asking 
casually: “ Your father—was he a 
keeper of the herd ? ” 

A faint flush burned upon the 
prominences of the trooper’s cheeks, 
and his eyes wandered uneasily away. 
‘‘Mine vatter—no. He var of 
Yaroslav.” His hand at this uplifted 
with a little gesture, half deprecatory 
and half in pride. ‘‘ Mine vatter he 
var of the army—an officer. Mine 
mooter she var a dowter only of a 
borzatnik—a borzainitk, a hunter—and 
he var an officer of the army.” 

At the air of astonishment in the 
officer’s eye Markovitch’s’ colour 
deepened. ‘‘ And is he still in the 
army ?”’ asked the lieutenant curiously. 
Markovitch shook his head. 

‘‘T should not know,” he answered, 
his words slow and halting, and his 
gaze fixed in a dull scrutiny of the 
distant herd. ‘‘I have not ever seen 
him. He var gone before I var 
borned.” 

The last of the band had streamed 
into view, and were grazing slowl 
toward an opening in the hills. At the 
edge of the timber the herd bull turned 
and roared across the interval. His 
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mane and fringes were grimy from the 
wallow, and the hair had torn in 
patches, raggedly, from his flanks and 
back. Sturdy, big, and masterful, he 
faced them, and again he roared, a 


deep-throated bellow that rang among _ 


the silences. 

‘‘ Mine vatter he var from the army,”’ 
explained Markovitch, ‘‘and he went 
avay.” 

But the officer understood the drear 
story that lay beneath the apologetic 
words, and silently rode on. So, too, 
understood Slim Logan, who rode at 
the other’s knee. He gleamed at him 
from the corner of his eye, his mouth 
fixed in a mocking ‘smile. ‘Say, 
Dutch—he var from the army, eye- 
igh ?”’ he mimicked, and Markovitch 
slowly nodded. Logan, laughed under 
his breath at this candour, and curled 
his lip anew into a sneer that bristled 
one end of his stubby moustache. In 
primeval days man showed his fangs as 
the wolf and the dog do even to-day. 
Slim Logan, now, was showing his 
teeth. He drew his horse away and 
rode alone. But Markovitch gave no 
heed. His mind, at the sight of these 
buffalo, first cousins to the aurochs of 
Lithuania, was occupied with other 
thoughts—the memory of days long in 
the dead past. So Logan, scoffing, eyed 
him unnoticed, and once back at the 
post, set his tongue to work. Here was 
fair game, indeed, for that active member 
of the detachment. ‘A foreigner—a 
damned scattermouch,’ thought Logan, 
‘‘and like enough a ‘sheeny’ too.” 
Almost anything weak and unprotected 
was game for Slim Logan’s sport. 

“Oh, my eye!” he laughed, laying 
out his gossip; ‘‘and if he didn’t lay 
claim his peggy dad was a straps—an 
officer gent. The catch-colt!” He 
spat contemptuously, and uplifted his 
voice. ‘‘ Hey, you—oh, Dutch! I say 
Peddler! Come hereand tell us about 
yer distinguished payrent—-Brigadier- 
Gen’r'l Markovitch what was. I hear 
tell he’s the real thing.” 


Markovitch stood up, his bland, 
homely face staring upon them in round 
good-nature. ‘‘ Yeaas—he var of the 
army an officer. But he var not a 
brigadier, no. He var—’’ Here he 
hesitated, open-mouthed, pained and 
startled at the ripple of jibing laughter 
that ran around the circle. 

‘‘ He var from the army—eye-igh ? ”’ 
mimicked Logan again, and had just 
launched into a fresh jibe when 
Mulligan, the troop sergeant, touched 
him upon the shoulder. 

“Enough of that, Logan—let the 
man alone.” 

Logan’s answer was brief, but, to his 
mind, strictly to the point. 

‘“Oh, devil take the Jew—he’s fair 
game.” 

But there seemed some other sport 
for men more fitting than this baiting 
ofa mild and unoffending creature, and 
the sergeant Jooked Logan squarely in 
the eye. 

‘“‘T misdoubt, Slim Logan,” he slowly 
drawled, ‘“‘that he’s a Jew at all, and 
mayhap he’s as white or whiter’n you. 
D’ye hear ?”’ 

Slim Logan threw up his head, his 
brows knit into a black frown. 

“ It’s your chevrons lets you say such 
things, Sergeant! ”’ he sneered. 

“The chevrons—ey? I stand ready 
to take off my coat any time you Say, 
Logan, outsidé.” 

But Logan only looked away, and 
there, for the time, the incident closed. 
And Logan, to be sure, jibed Marko- 
vitch no more—at least while the 
sergeant was about. 

Out in the Park a countless horde of 
wild things wandered, and the days 
were a dream of delight to Markovitch. 
Sometimes, though, he was set to guard 
the geyser basins, and this he did not 
like. The weird, ungodly manifestations 
of the under-world filled him with a 
dark awe—the spuming of the pits, the 
dull rumbling of the tortured ground 
and all the other sounds and sights of 
that inferno. Given his own choice he 
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would have kept from the place for ever, 
avoiding the sinks as the Shawnee and 
Blackfeet did in the days long ago. It 
was not only this superstitious awe, but 
the work of the place that di=gusted 
him. But he did this duty solemnly— 
in fact, as he did all his other work— 
chevvying the imbecile tourists that 
tried to write their names on the geyser 
rocks or strove to stir up the pits with 
soft soap. Much better to stretch far 
out there under the peaks—to watch 
the deer trailing among the glades, the 
bison in the parks, and the long bands 
of elk that streamed across the passes. 
So after a while he was set to riding the 
ranges, the long patrols that reach from 
Mt. Everts to the southern heights, 
from Absarokas to the western line. 
And that, indeed, was the thing to do, 
thought Markovitch, riding on his way. 

Through all the parks and the open 
timber ranged the buffalo, and Marko- 
vitch ranged with them. Sometimes he 
followed the bands when they moved, 
and sometimes he lay among the trees, 
idling like his heavy charges. He 
marked the bison bulls at their play 
~ and in their battles royal, lying so still 
upon the grass that the wood mice 
crept across his feet, and the rock 
coneys came out to whistle at his 
elbow. There was one big bull—a 
mammoth, a relic of a by-gone host— 
that filled him with wonder and ad- 
miration. The great creature’s front 
was draped with a thick and matted 
shield of hair, brown and curling upon 
the down-hanging head, and _ long, 
ochred, and streaming about its 
shoulders. Masterful was this over- 
lord among the herds. In the spring, 
when the battling rage broke forth, it 
drove to and fro among the bands, 
sweeping victory before it. Markovitch 
wondered at its vigour, the vitality that 
kept it potent through all its many 
shocks of war; and when the monarch 
and the following herd drifted too near 
the passes where the poachers cross, he 
spent many hot and laborious hours 


rounding up the bull and the cows and 
the calves, driving them into the safer 
central ground. Whole weeks passed 
in the joy of herding his colossal 
charges, until summer sped away and 
blind squalls of snow swept about the 
mountain peaks and came drifting 
across the lowlands. Then, as the 
drifts deepened, he took to skis, and on 
the long runners plied from post to 
post—from Soda Butte through all the 
miles of woodland, open and hilly 
ground, far away to the last reaches of 
Snake River. In this expanse of soli-— 
tude he gloried, though the same loneli- 
ness, the same bleak and oppressive 
lands of silence, sometimes drove other 
men to madness. On _ his _ lonely 
marches he moved silently, for all like 
any other creature of this wild, seeing 
the buffalo as they pawed the snow for 
the frozen bunch-grass underneath, 
travelling with the ‘elk, and finding 
where the silver-tip and the cinnamon 
had hived in their dens for the winter. 

‘“The damn, slinkin’ coyote,” ob- 
served Slim Logan, with his usual 
spleen. ‘“‘I’ll bet a hard-tack agin a_ 
month’s pay he ain't up to any good. 
Say, I see him to-day, way out there, 
snoopin’ round like any of your mean, 
no count, sneakin’ wood cats.” 

“Oh, you did, Slim, did you?” said 
Mulligan. ‘“ And what was you up to, 
yourself, out there ?”’ 

Slim, for an instant, seemed baffled, 
and he looked away with uneasy eyes. 

‘“Oh—meanin’ me? Why, I was 
Just workin’ patrol, to be sure—only 
just skiddin’ along when I see him. 
He was—”’ 

‘‘ That was a long way off your beat, 
Slim,” cut in the sergeant. “ And may 
I make bold to ask what you were 
doing so far off your line ?”’ 

Logan’s explanation was clear, but 
not quite satisfactory. ‘‘Oh, I was 
just a-follerin’ to see where a bunch of 
buffalos went—yes, there was six cows, 
a calf, and the old bull—the big one, 
you mind? I see him—the Dutchman 
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—snoopin’ round, too, so I quit. He 
ain’t no good, that Dutchman, says I.” 

‘You say too much, you do,” 
snapped the sergeant, tartly, but Logan 
seemed too busy at something to give 
answer. 

What Markovitch was doing was for 
the good of the Government and its 
charges. On his lonely way from over 
beyond the winter post at Hayden 


Valley he had found strange ski tracks — 


in the newly-fallen snow. Strange 
tracks in that country meant no good 
to the game, and Markovitch walked 
on, watching. The tracks led across 
the low ground, turned, and stretched 
into the hills. Two men were running 
on the snow, and before long he found 
where a third, coming in from the post, 
had joined them. He followed along, 
going cautiously, but after an hour’s 
stalk a snow squall burst from the 
hills, and with a downfall of heavy 
flakes obliterated the trail. 

Again, the day following, he was out, 
Sweeping in a wide circle about the 
outlying ground. Then, from far over 
among the open parks, he heard the 
crack of a gun, a second shot—then a 
fusillade. Guns in the Park are 
tabooed, and a gun-shot means only 
that there is lawlessness afoot. Re- 
binding the ski thongs about his feet, 
Markovitch skimmed with all his speed 
along the slopes, making for the place. 
Down one ridge and across another he 
loped, and had just pushed out into 
the open when a loud shout hailed 
him: ‘‘ Hey, you—oh, Dutch!”’ 

Slim Logan was driving across the 
snow, waving wildly toward the hill 
crest at his left. Markovitch, halting, 
saw him draw his army Colt’s and fire 
four times, yelling at every shot. 
‘‘There they go!” cried Logan, and 
with that he beckoned Markovitch to 
follow. But when they reached the 
summit only a blank stretch of un- 
trodden snow lay beforethem. ‘‘Come 
along!” still cried Logan, swinging 
further to the left. Markovitch pro- 
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tested; that way led directly off from 
the place where he had heard the 
shots. But Slim Logan pushed for- 
ward, a spurt of smoky snow rising 
from the trailing skz-pole as he plunged, 
racing down the declivity. For ten 
minutes he held on his way, then 
halted and wiped his brow. 

‘“‘Gee—I guess we lost ’em,” he 
grunted. 

‘* Yeaas,’’ answered Markovitch, 
‘‘ dey var gone.” 

Despite Logan’s protests, he turned 
back upon the trail, and went offina 
new line, Logan quitting him at the 
turn. So for an hour Markovitch 
plodded on, and then again he found 
the tracks upon the snow. There were 
three—all fresh—two coming in _ to- 
gether and joining the third. He saw 
fromthe marks that they had stood about 
for a while; then the third man had 
left them and turned back over his own 
trail. Markovitch followed the two, 
and half-a-mile beyond found where a 
bunch of buffalo had stamped out of 
the timber. The sheeted surface was 
torn high in furrows where in their 
frantic efforts they had driven through 
the drifts, and then he found a blur of 
blood and an empty'shell, cocked up 
endwise in the snow. The tracks went 
on, and there, in the edge of timber 
further along stood a bison cow, her 
head hanging between her knees, and 
with just enough vigour left to totter 
from his path. The effort was her last ; 
sighing deeply, she plunged forward 
heaved over on her flank anddied. And 
there, too, in the thicket was a dead 
yearling bull already growing stiff, and 
another bloody trail that told that 
still a third had been maimed, to 
crawl off and die, perhaps, a Iinger- 
ing death in some lost thicket of 
the hills... It was too late now to fol- 
low; the poachers had fled, and he 
turned back toward the post in the 
dusk of the dying day. Logan was 
there before him, waiting, watching 
craftily. ‘‘ Didn’t find’em?” he asked: 
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casually, and then, ‘‘I sure thought 
you couldn’t catch ’em.” 

The sergeant listened closely to 
Markovitch’s report. ‘‘ And Logan 
went off the other way. He did—did 
he? Now that’s rather currus, ain’t 
it : ? 99 

‘‘He dink he see him,” explained 
Markovitch, but Mulligan seemed dis- 
satisfied. 

‘* Now, see here,”’ said he to Logan, 
‘“‘what d’ you know of this business ? ”’ 

They had stepped outside, and in 
the dark the sergeant could not see the 
look on Logan’s face. 

‘‘Me? And what should I know 
more’n’s been tole?” cried the trooper 
as Mulligan strove to see his face in 
the darkness. ‘‘ Hasthat scattermouch 
been lyin’ agin me?” 

‘“‘There’s been no lyin’ laid agin you, 
Logan. My advice is to mind your 
words. You’ve a bad record here’’— 
he added this with brutal frankness— 
‘‘what with card-playing, hard drink, 
and other things. Do I need to tell 
more?” 

The sergeant went on, and without 
answer Logan stepped inside. His 
teeth were clenched, and wild anger 
burned redly upon his face. 

** You Dutchman!”’ he shrilled. He 
ripped out an unspeakable oath, and 
confronted Markovitch. ‘* You-will go 
blab on me—hey—you with your lying 
tongue ? Take that!” He struck the 
other a violent blow in the face, and 
followed with a kick as Markovitch 
tumbled backward. 

Uproar followed. Markovitch, a 
bloody cut across his mouth, struggled 
to his feet, stupefied with astonishment 
and pain. ‘* Vat—vat var you—” he 
began, when violently as before, Slim 
Logan aimed a second blow at his head. 
Markovitch, warding him off, swayed 
to and fro. with half-spoken questions 
baffling on his hips. “IT’ll learn ye!” 
roared Logan, and with that threw 
himself upon his victim. -.4 

A sudden change—a pallor, a quick 


twitching of the mouth and eyes— 
overcame the little trooper. With an 
abrupt, forceful gesture he gripped 
Logan by the throat, and with his 
breath whistling between his clenched 
teeth, shook him as a terrier worries a 
rat He grunted once with exertion— 
* Ugh-rr-r! ”’—and Slim L.ogan’s heels 
beat upon the floor like flails. Vainly 
he fought for breath, to escape the 
killing clutch upon his throat, but 
Markovitch still held on. The others 
then flung themselves upon him, one 
throttling the man with an _ elbow 
crooked about his neck. Yet still he 
clung to Logan’s throat, until, with a 
stifled cry, he was torn loose, and 
thrown backward upon the floor. Once 
he strove to rise, and a private threw 
himself upon his chest. ‘‘ Ugh-rr-r!” 
he grunted, his limbs stiffened rigidly, 
and with a sudden shocking of the 
muscles he was still. 

Logan, still gasping, sat up aad felt 
his throat. ‘‘ Let me kill him!” he 
whispered, crawling toward the pros- 
trate man. But the trooper sitting on 
Markovitch’s chest leaped up with a 
startled cry. ‘‘ Good God—the man’s 
dead!”’ Silence followed, the man 


_ staring about, white with fear for the 


consequence. But Markovitch was 
still alive. He breathed once, sterto- 
rously, and his eyelids fluttered like the 


wings of a wounded bird. ‘‘ No; he’s 
alive. He ain’t dead,” cried the 
trooper. Then with deep conviction: 


‘* But it’s a devilish wonder some of 
us ain’t. It’s a sort ofa fit. I’ve seen 
"em afore—they just go blind sick with 
their rage, and topple over. Look out 
when he comes to—there !”’ 
Markovitch opened his eyes, sat up, 
and weakly lifted his hand to his 
mouth. He stared at the smear of 
blood upon his fingers, gazed at it 
curiously, and looked about. ‘‘ Vat—I 
fall down ?”’ he exclaimed. He stam- 
mered again, questioning, half inco- 
herent with his jargon of English 
mixed with meaningless Yiddish. ‘‘ Vat 
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—I fall down?” It was plain that the 
whole affray had been blotted from his 
mind, and Logan looked on, cursing 
with his rage and in wonder. 

“You damn near killed him—him 
there—Logan,” exclaimed a trooper, 
nodding toward the cause of it all. 

‘“Vat—I hit him? Oh, now I don’t 
forget,’ gasped Markovitch. “I dink 
mine head go around, and I—yes—no 
—I var forget all. Vat var him—I 
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cannot dink. Iamsorry.” He held out 
his hand, offering it in peace, and Logan, 
with another burst of profanity, turned 
his back and shuffled from the room. 
“Served him bully good and right,” 
a trooper vowed, but Markovitch shook 
his head, doubtfully, trying to re- 
member what had occurred. That was 
the last of Slim Logan’s nagging, though, 
and before long Markovitch realised 
that he was left severely in peace. 
Spring awakened the Park, and the 
hills shook their shoulders from the 
mantle of snow. Markovitch, on a 
sleepy-eyed roan, big, and with the 
wide-gaited shambling shuffle of a 
moose, rode down the Yellowstone on 
an errand bent. He bestrode his 
Rosinante gayly, with his head thrown 


back, and with a bunch of blossoms 
held out straight before him. At 
sunset he returned homeward over the 
same trail, but no longer bore his 
flowers. Again, a week later, he crossed 
the ford, and again returned at night. 
The next day he was back, riding out 
on the ranges, where in an outlying 
park he hobbled the roan, stretched 
out on the grass, and lay staring 
dreamily at the sky. 

A half-mile below grazed the bison 
herd. The big bull, bigger and more 
surly than ever, lurched up and down 
the open, tossing his heavy front and 
hooking the cows in boorish gallantry. 
The winter coat hung in ragged folds 
from his flanks and back, and the red 
gleam of conquest was in his eye. 
Once he challenged the hills with a 
raucous bellow, a clamorous call that 
beat back in trumpet echoes from the 
slopes. Markovitch sat up, looking 
idly toward him. “ Eye-igh! It var 
the spring,” he murmured abstractedly. 
A younger bull, tolled in toward the 
cows, advancing with a halting, hesi- 
tating stride; and the colossus, snorting 
the earth, faced the intruder, pawing 
the ground till the sods flew in volleys 
about his ragged sides. Again he 
roared; his head swung sideways, and 
at a plunging gallop, he charged. Away 
went the younger bull, turning tail, 
and with thudding hoofs scampering 
to the forest's edge. Markovitch 
grinned, while the big bull, rounding 
up his cows, drove them from the place 
of this disturbing gallant. 

Once more down the river rode the 
little trooper, his face stretched into a 
wide grin, and a bunch of flowers rest- 
ing on the pommel of his McClellan 
tree. An hour later, Slim Logan, 
riding by, saw the roan hitched to a 
fence paling, and with a mocking grin 
got off and went in. ‘“‘It’sa fine day, 
Miss McGinn,” he observed pleasantly, — 
‘‘and what the devil is that Dutchman 
doin’ here ?”’ 

Miss Dealie McGinn, with that ready 
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wit which will always be remembered 
in the Park, arose smartly to the occa- 
sion. ‘‘And if you please, Mr. Slim 
Logan,” she inquired, “ of what busi- 
ness of yours is it to ask, I make bold 
to say?” During this she halted in 
the intricate processes of pie-making, 
and fixed him with a disapproving eye. 
‘Your langwidge is not fit for a lady’s 
ears, Slim Logan, and will you be 
pleased to step out the way you came 
TM ie 

Slim Logan leaned against the door- 
post, curling his lip and grinning im- 
pudently. ‘‘Oh—it’s that way, is it ?”’ 
he mocked, and, after another leer, 
walked out whistling in _ derision. 
Markovitch sat by, blandly smiling, 
for the subtle infection of Logan’s 
phrase conveyed nothing at all to his 
mind. But Dealie McGinn knew the 
ways and disposition of Trooper 
Logan, and was of a mind to keep 
clear of his company. Her anger 
now was apparent, and Markovitch 
looked into her face perplexed. She 
was not fair to look upon, perhaps, but 
the little trooper saw nothing of this. 
She was to him much more than all 
the other natural wonders of the Park, 
and she filled him with an awe as in- 
tense, almost, though of a different 
sort. The sun had touched her face 
with a ruddy glow that the blazing 
stove had done its best to heighten ; 
her hair was of that raw yellow of 
bunch grass that has grown too long 
in the sun, and guileless good humour 
shone often in her eyes. Markovitch’s 
mind had turned back to Lithuania— 
to a girl of his people, one with such 
a face, but deeper, sadder eyes. It 
had been first misery, then want, and 
after that famine that shone in the eyes 
of that girl of the people, and—— 

“ Mr.McKovick,”’said Dealie McGinn, 
after a prolonged and deepening silence, 
‘“‘will you be that good to tell me what, 
too, brings you here the day? And I 
am minded to ask what brought you 
the last Choosdah and the Choosdah 


afore that, to say nought of Mondah 
week and a Thoorsdah or so?” Her 
tone of vexed inquiry recalled Marko- 
vitch from his reflections, and after a 
moment’s pause he widened his mouth 
into a broad, bland, and childlike grin. 
His hands, dangling between his knees, 
plucked at each other, and he looked 
upon Dealie McGinn with winking, 
softened eyes. 

“You bin mine shaatz,” he gurgled 
with ill-concealed delight. 

Dealie McGinn, with impetuous 
scorn, beat him across the shoulder 
with her rolling-pin, and Markovitch, 
at this off-hand tribute, laughed aloud 
with joy. ‘‘ You bin mine shaatz,” he 
gurgled. | 

“Your shots—hey? It’s you that’s 
shot—half shot, Mr. McKovick.” 

‘Yeaas—I bin you; you bin mine—- 
mine shaatz—mine sweetheart.’’ And 
Dealie McGinn, with a loud laugh, fell 
into a chair. 





she screamed with 
Sit by 
His 


‘‘Saints be!”’ 


merriment. ‘All right, then. 
and do your coortin’ regular. 
shots—oh, glory be!” | 

So the wooing proceeded, proclaimed 
on the side of Markovitch by long and 
impressive silences; on the part of 
Dealie McGinn by gales of merriment 
and the uninterrupted baking of biscuits 
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and pie. He sat in one seat in- 
variably, his fists between his knees, 
and his square, bland face fixed upon 
this creature of his adoration. 

To all her observations he made uni- 
form reply: ‘‘ Yeaas, I bin dink so-oh 
mineself.” And once he made another 
observation of his own. “TI bin dink- 
ing,” said he. 

“It’s your chief speci-al-ity, Mr. 
McKovick,”? she rallied, but Marko- 
vitch went on. He leaned forward, 
and with a sudden gesture, much as a 
lion might pounce upon a mouse, pos- 
sessed himself of her hand. ‘‘ You 
bin mine shaatz. Den some day— 
yeaas—some day we bin leave the 
army. I been dink I should be a 
farm.” 

Dealie McGinn emerged from her 
fit of laughter with a snort. 

““You’d beafarm,eh? I’mthinkin’, 
Mr. McKovick, you’d be not much 
bigger nor a potato patch with the 
size of you. You mean a farmer, 
hey ?”’ 

Markovitch nodded. That was his 
ambition. With thrift and sober living 
he had hoarded all his meagre pay, till 
now he had a snug ‘sum laid by in his 
kit. Yes, he would-take up a homestead 
claim, and rear cows and sheep, a horse 
or so, with perhaps another brood that 
already appeared large and vigorous in 
his mind’s eye—a fine picture that set 
his heart beating big within his breast. 
‘“Yeaas—I bin dink so-oh,” he mur- 
mured, and Dealie McGinn, rocking 
with merriment, cried, ‘‘ Ah, git out 
with you!” $Markovitch, without 
understanding the turn of this idiom, 
arose perplexed, and so took himself 
away. But when again he came back 
Dealie McGinn looked at him softly, 
and for a while stilled her fits of high 
merriment. 

Out along the edge of the towering 
hills, the herd took its way, journeying 
into pastures new, still stirred by that 
instinct which, in times now passed, 
had moved the buffalo multitude from 


one grazing land to another. They 
crossed from range to range, drawing 
down toward the trail that leads in 
from the western line; and the herd 
bull, petulant from many cares, lolled 
at the front, shielding his cows from 
the younger bulls who followed with a 
wise eye for opportunities. Absolute 
and menacing, the big bull roared when 
they drew too near with their gallantries, 
and knowing the consequences the 
others kept their distance. Thus they 
took their way down the ranges, and 
on the edge of a crest halted, troubled 
with a sudden alarm. 

Three heads bobbed against the sky- 
line, and the sun glinted sharply upon 
the barrel of a levelled gun. Irreso- 
lutely the bull faced the height, the 
cows staring stupidly and crowding in 
toward him. Crack! a rifle spoke. 
The sharp detonation roared from hill 
to hill, and at the shock a tremor 
convulsed the herd. Hunching up his 
shoulders, the big bull plunged forward, 
halted, stirred again, and fell forward 
upon his knees. From his black muzzle 
gushed a jet of blood, but with a 
mighty, violent plunge again he regained 
his feet. Once more the rifle cracked 
as he strove to lead the band in flight 
again and then again. The spluttering 
fusillade racked the wild with endless 
echoes, and the big bull, rolling on his 
side, sighed deeply with all the last 
strenuous power of his lungs, then 
breathed no more. 

A galloping roan, flecked with froth, 
crashed out of the edge of the timber 
and came rating across the open. 
Markovitch, with a carbine held on 
high, was riding fast, and at the sight 
of the dead bull standing by his 
huddled cows, a shout of rage and de- 
spair broke from his lips. The roan 
shied from the dead hulk lying on the 
grass, and Markovitch, clutching at the 
saddle, regained his seat and galloped 
on. He rode straight for the hill, and 
at his coming a coatless figure rose and 
scutted toward the trees. But the cut 
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** Under the lee of a fir thicket stood the herd. 


Here, far in the South, it had halted for 


food and rest.” 


of the trousers and the way he carried 
his shoulders betrayed him. Markovitch 
saw and yelled again: ‘“ Eye-igh— 
Logan. Halt! Surrender!” 

A puff of smoke streamed from the 
hill-crest, and the roan, in full flight, 
dropped his nose to the earth, and 
rolled headlong like a rabbit stopped 


by a gunshot. Spitting out the dust, 
Markovitch freed himself from the gear 
of the fallen horse, snatched up his 
carbine, and charged onward. In his 
despair, vindictive at the death of the 
big bull, he forgot all caution, and what 
it meant to go against such men single- 
handed—men like Van Dyck, Howell, 
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and Pendleton—those reckless, scut- 
face rascals whose names are of ill- 
omen in the Park. He dodged as they 
fired again; the bullet missed him, and 
one of the two arose and followed 
Logan towards the trees. The other, 
working at the breach of his gun, 
jammed by an empty shell, was still 
striving at it when Markovitch whirled 
upon him. 

‘Surrender!’ he screamed, and in 
answer the man clubbed his gun and 
struck him with all his force full upon 
the head. | 

They were gone; and Markovitch 
lay stretched upon the ground, with 
tense fingers clutching at the grass. 
Beyond lay the body of the bull, and a 
raven from the neighbouring wood 
hopped down to look about. An hour 
later a patrol that had heard the shots 
galloped into the cpening, and saw first 
the bull and then Markovitch. Nosign 
of life was there but the inert forms, the 
marks on the hill-top, and the hoof- 
prints of ponies tethered in the wood. 
But they told the story plainly as if 
written. 

Logan had long returned to the post. 
He hung about for awhile, cleaning 
the bore of his carbine, and whistling 
a loud and rollicking tune. An hour 
passed in this way, then up the trail 
came the patrol, riding fast. 

‘* Markovitch—they’ve got him for 
fair. They were at the buffalo when 
he caught ’em.”’ 

Logan shook himself together, and 


the tune failed on his lips. ‘‘ He’s 
sure dead?” he asked. ‘‘ Ain’t he?” 
He leaned against the sweating 


troop-horse, looking intently at the 
rider. 

‘* No—he ain’t—not yet,’’ answered 
the trooper, ‘‘ but he’s hard hit. They 
got him with the gun butt. . Hurry up, 
there ! ” ’ 

** Ain’t dead!”’ gasped Slim Logan, 
but the man never noticed. Slim 
Logan, with white lips, swore softly 
under his breath, and watched the 


patrol with eager, shifting eyes. ‘I'm 
off for the surgeon,’”’ he volunteered, 
and went inside. No one stopped him; 
he was still safe. He slipped into the 
men’s quarters, glanced swiftly about, 
and fell to tumbling about the belong- 
ings in Markovitch’s kit. Presently he 
found what he sought, and dropping 
the packet into his coat—the packet 
that held the whole hoard of Marko 
vitch’s savings—went spurring down 
the trail. The day following an aban- 
doned troop-horse, jaded and with 
hardly a foot left to stand upon, was 
found straying many miles beyond the 
Park lines. Logan was gone, a de- 
serter, an outlaw with a price set for 
his capture. 

“T saw him go by, ridin’ awful,” 
wailed Dealie McGinn. ‘Oh, if I had 
but known! ”’ 

Markovitch came back to life slowly, 
through many weeks of fever and deli- 
rium. Only by the ministrations of 
the surgeon and Dealie McGinn was 
he coaxed back from the brink of 
death, and then it was a strange 
awakening. Past memories, speech, 
and all that experience had taught 
were swept away. Huis speech he re- 
gained quickly enough, and some 
memories returned with it, too. But 
Dealie McGinn was as if he had never 
seen her—no more to him than the 
remotest stranger. 

“Don’t you know me, lad?” she 
demanded, looking into his face in- 
tently. ‘‘I am Dealie McGinn.” 

‘“Yeaas—chu var Dealie McGinn,” 
he answered, but with no real recogni- 
tion, and turned dully away. 

“Var is mine money?” he cried 


one day. They could not find it, 
nor could he. ‘‘ Varisit gone? All 
gone! ”’ 


The affair of Slim Logan and the 


- accomplice poachers was quite oblite- 


rated from his mind. The other men 
termed him now “the dummy,” and 
as he seemed mending too slowly to 
meet the demands of the service, he 
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was forthwith discharged, paid off, and 
told he would be shipped back to the 
point where he had been recruited. 
But the next day he had disappeared 
from the Park. 

Like the last refugees of the bison 
herds, Markovitch drifted to the north. 
He got work, first, as the cook of a 
cattle outfit, and after the round-up 
went toward the line with a pack- 
train. Then, after roaming from ranch 
to ranch, ever apparently in search of 
something or some one, he crossed into 
Canada, and from Calgary at length 
reached Edmonton with a stray trader 
of his own tongue, an adventurer who 
had set forth on a pirating cruise 
through the Hudson Bay’s Company’s 
protected ground. There the trader, 
' for a variety of reasons, saw that it 
was wise to turn back, but Markovitch 
stayed, and there, too, the first of that 
wild, fatuous pilgrimage to the Yukon 
—the trying of the Edmonton trail— 
found him stranded, willing for any 
work. 

Along these chilled and wind-swept 
ranges north of the Little Great Slave 
lake was a relic of the former multi- 
tudes—the herd of wood bison, long 
ago come up from the south. Genera- 
tions had taught them the fear of man, 
and like uneasy wraiths they kept on 
the move, incessant in their change 
from place to place. They trafficked 
stealthily among the stunted timber, 
hardly venturing into the reaches of 
open ground, and they were fleet of 
foot, and as shy and crafty as a long- 
hunted white-tail buck. No stress of 
weather, no storm of sleeted rain or 
snow dismayed them, and, once started, 
they travelled in wild flight many 
leagues. Few indeed fell to the guns 
of the Chipewyan or the Cree, and in 
that bleak desolation of muskeg, 
stunted fir, and rock-land, they fought 
their struggle against their foes — 
hardily, a survival of the fittest. 

Foremost in that mad folly—the 
Edmonton trail to the Yukon—went 


Markovitch. Inspired by the false and 
criminal encouragement of men that 


‘had much to gain and nothing to lose, 


he herded with the other unfortunates 
and plunged onward into that frozen 
wild. Day by day they toiled north- 
ward, on foot and by canoe. High up 
in the north winter overtook them ; 
they camped, and the scurvy broke 
forth. Some were abandoned on the 
trail, the others tried again to push 
forward, and the horror of that enter- 
prise reached all the way from Atha- 
basca Landing into the last remote 
reaches of Nelson River. Markovitch 
turned back. Starvation was at hand, 
but he knew that if he could reach the 
abandoned caches far behind he would 
live to escape. A disheartened company 
went with him, their faces cracked and 
blackened from the killing cold, 
stricken with swelling scurvy, and 
hardly able to plod. But he never 
complained, and with the stolidity that 
always marks his kind, led the faltering 
caravan along that heart-breaking trail. 
Storm followed storm, and one day they 
missed the trail. Some were for turn- 
ing back again, but Markovitch held 
on, swinging away by the compass. 
But after this their Dog Rib packers 
halted, and beginning a wild pow-wow, 
would go no further. 

They had come, then, into the sterile 
land that lies between the headwaters 
of the Hay and Peace Rivers, and the 
Indians were dismayed. It was a land 
of evil spirits, where the wolf-woman 
and the other wild and awful spirits 
walked, and their hearts were turned 
with fear. They must strike toward 
the south, said the Indians, in distress, 
sullen and with fierce gestures. So 
they turned, and a half-day’s journey 
beyond saw thesmokeof many camp-fires 
blurring the sky a mile beyond. Marko- 
vitch’s face beamed with exultation. 

““Now we shall not die in this so 
awful place.” 

Loud shouts hailed them, and the last 
stragglers, in answer to the greeting, 
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quickened their gait and came dashing 
up the ridge. 

‘* Food—we shall eat!’ cried Marko- 
vitch. 

Like theirs, this party was but another 
of the luckless ventures of that trail of 
famine and death. It had turned back, 
easily disheartened, long before it quit 
the last of the muskeg. Now, at full 
_ speed, it was hastening over the back 
track, bound for the Little Lake, 
abandoning most of its outfit on the way. 

‘“ Food—we shall eat!” 

At the sound of Markovitch’s voice, 
a man standing by the fire swung 
abruptly upon his heel. His face 
cloaked by a caribou-hide capote, was 
hidden. Only his eyes showed, and in 
them there was a gleam of astonish- 
ment, a sudden quick look of appre- 
hension. 


‘“ Dutch—you—’”’ He checked him- 


self as Markovitch looked around. 

“Who calls?”’ asked Markovitch, 
but there was no answer. In Marko- 
vitch’s eyes, too, was a gleam—a light 
of re-awakening that came with a swift, 
sudden memory of some forgotten 
event. But it died quickly enough as 
he hung, hovering over the fire. 

They camped that night, and in the 
morning travelled together. For three 
days they kept on across the widening 
muskeg, through the dark and tangled 
thickets of fir, journeying by a dim 
trail from day to day. Always the man 
in the capote travelled at the heel of 
Markovitch, watching. ‘‘ You’re called 
Dutch, ain’t you?” he asked, and 
Markovitch nodded affably, with a 
little smirk. 

‘“‘ He’s a little gone here,” said one 
of the party, touching a finger to his 
temple, indicating Markovitch with a 
toss of his head. ‘“ He’s a little gone, 
you know—sort of adummy. But you 
can’t beat him in the woods. He’sa 
wonder. Can pick a trail almost blind- 
folded.” . 

The man in the capote nodded. “ Sort 
of a damned Jew, ain’t he?”’ 


‘‘Jew? I guess not!” answered the 
other hotly. ‘‘If it hadn’t been for 
him, when those Dog Ribs lost us, we’d 
all gone to pot, you bet.” 

Scowling, the man in the capote walked 
on, his eye following Markovitchs 

A trail crossed the snow, fresh marks 
upon that almost unbroken sheet. 
Markovitch, with a quick start, leaned 
down to study the deeply printed slots. 
‘* Look—so! ”’ he whispered, all excite- 
ment, and the Dog Rib guides and a 
Cree packer crowded around, and with 
them again the man in the capote. 
‘Yes, look at’em!’”’ the man in the 
capote cried, eagerness in his tone. 
“They told me they were in the country, 
but I didn’t know they came this far 
south. Look—three—five—a dozen— 
a whole herd of them! ”’ 

They were fresh, these tracks, not an 
hour old. The herd had just gone by, 
and the Indians, overcome with a desire 
to take the trail in pursuit, were arguing 
hotly with the headman. 

‘‘Fresh meat !’’ said the man in the 
capote. His eyes were glittering, and 
his hands shook as he cast aside his 
pack and unslung his rifle from its 
case. Markovitch swung around. The 
Indians, with heads bent to the trail, 
were away, the white hunter following. 

“‘ The buffalo!’’ he muttered. ‘‘ They 
will kill the buffalo.” 

He stood erect, and with one swift 
glance followed. 

The two Dog Ribs and the white 
man were skudding over the crusted 
snow, driving onward at full speed. 
Their pace was heavy ; famine had_.told 
upon the Muscovite’s strength, and he 
could not break their lead. But with 
all his courage he followed. 

Under the lee of a fir thicket stood 
the herd. It had come down from the 
north, fleeing many leagues before a 
band of prowling Chipewyans. Here, 
far in the south, it had halted for food 
and rest. A cow, standing on the 
nearest summit, kept watch while the 
herd grazed up the wind. They were 
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bigger and rounder than the bison of: 


the Park; their hair was of a darker 
hue and finer ; and longer, cleaner limbs, 
told of generations of speed. 

Off at the right went the two Dog 
Ribs, trailing their antique smooth- 
bores, the man in the cafote taking his 
own way. He was circling to the 
leeward, and on the crest of the rise he 
stopped, dropped to his knees, and, 
motionless, looked ahead. Behind was 
Markovitch, racing on the snow. He 
saw the man thrust aside the capote 
and bend his eye to the sights. Near 
by were the Indians, loping along. 
They had not seen the herd. | 

A hoarse shout broke from the lips 
of Markovitch. He had recognised 
the other. There was Logan on the 
hill; below, in the hollow, was the 
herd. 

“ Hold! 
buffalo! ”’ 

A shot followed, then a thunder of 
stampeding hoofs. Again Markovitch 
roared, the shout coming like an in- 
furiated challenge to the man upon the 
hill. The Indians, dismayed, stopped 
and looked on. Markovitch, with his 
arms waving in a wild menace, was 
rushing upward toward the man in the 
capote. 

‘* Logan — Slim Logan — chu shall 
not kill the auerochs! Ahr-rr!”’ 

The Indians were running again, this 
time toward them. 

‘¢ Surrender !’’ screamed Markovitch, 
and Logan beheld him with out- 
stretched, violent arms, charging the 
hill, a wild, maniac light in his eyes. 
With a sudden terror Logan turned 
and tried to run. But his snow-shoes 
tripped upon each other; he fell again 
to his knees, and with a curse levelled 
his rifle at the running man. Marko- 
vitch dodged, and the bullet went wide. 
“ Chu shall not kill the auerochs!’’ he 
screamed. ‘‘ It is the law of the Park!” 
But again Logan fired, and the bullet 
went whining cver the Indians’ heads. 
With one impulse—with one fear that 


You shall not kill the 


the man would kill them first—they let 


drive at Logan together. He was still 
kneeling, one hand working furiously at 
a shell jammed in the breech of his 
repeater, and at the two shots he 
pitched forward convulsively,, spun 
around, and fell. 

‘‘ Hoh—he is dead !’’ roared Marko- 
vitch. His eyelids twitched, a pallor 
swept across his face, and he, too, fell 
upon the snow, lying there with a 
sudden stiffening of his limbs. 

Hastened by the shots the other 
men of the party raced toward the hill. 
There was the tragedy before them. 
Logan was dead, Markovitch just 
reviving. He sat up, gasping and 
weak, and stared at the motley train, 
at the Indians and the whites, all with 
faces drawn and cracked by the cold. 

“ Vat—vat var it?” he demanded. 
His eyes swept the stretch of desolation 
laid before him, and widened in grave 
surprise. ‘Var is the mountains? 
Var have they gone?’’ Then he saw 
the body of Slim Logan lying upon the 
snow. ‘‘ Cheaas—he var of the droop. 
Vat vill the post say when they hear he 
shall kill the buffalo of the Park?” 

The man, thought the others, was 
plainly out of hismind. ‘“‘ What Park? 
What’s it all about ?” 


Markovitch’s air of wonder was 
renewed. 
‘‘This—the Park of the Yellow- 


stone!” hecried. ‘‘ He var Slim Logan 
of the droop, and he have been shot.” 

They thought, indeed, that Marko- 
vitch had killed him, but then they saw 
he had ne gun. After this the Indians 
were questioned. They sat there in 
the snow, and with a babel of Cree and 
Chipewyan, with many signs and rude 
figures, made it known that they had 
killed the man. They were in fear of 
death ; he was shooting them instead 
of the bison, and this man and the 
other were both mad. 

No, I am not mad,’ exclaimed Marco- 
vitch, But the Park—var is the Park ? 
And Slim Logan—vor vy is not the 
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uniform of the droop, but this—a 
blanket clothes ? ”’ 

Down from the upper forks of the 
Yellowstone came Markovitch, riding 
into the Park. He swung aside into 
the foot-hills, and at the edge of a wide 
and open glade halted, looking across 
the interval. It was spring, and a loud 
bellow challenged from the timber’s 
edge. Out into the open came a herd, 
a shaggy bull in the lead, followed by 
his companion cows. “Eye-igh—it is 
the spring!’ he murmured, and rode 
on. He clattered then along a well- 


remembered trail, and after many miles 
drew up and dropped the bridle-rein 
across the pickets of a fence. Then he 
walked manfully up the path. 

A woman was standing in the door- 
way, and it was Dealie McGinn. She 
stared at the man, threw up her hands, 
and cried aloud, ‘‘Oh, glory be!” A 
wide and bewitching grin spread upon 
his face. 

“D’you know me, laddie?” 
shrilled, and the grin grew wider. 

‘““Yeaas!’’ he gurgled. ‘‘ Yeaas; you 
bin mine schaatz.”’ 


she 
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E crumpled each dainty note with 
a steadfastness of purpose that 
surprised him. He had not 
thought it would be so ath In fact, 
he felt a sort of passive elation as he 
laid them carefully upon the hearth, side 
by side and in intermingled tiers. He 
began to take a curious pleasure in the 
task, and his habitual neatness asserted 
itself till the pile began to assume 
architectural proportions. How like a 
pedestal, he mused. He regarded it 
critically. One little missive — her 
latest and last—protested with the 
lusty strength of youth at such un- 
timely incineration. It bulged forth 
distressingly, ruining the lines of the 
parallelogram. A few gentle pokes 
and it subsided among its fellows. 


How like a shrine, an-altar, it was; 
and he, apostate to the gentle Hymen, 
officiating as high priest. The fancy 
pleased him ; there was a hint of poesy 
about it. After all, this was the better 
way. He was glad she had been so 
sensible about it. Paugh! this giddy 
return of trinkets and tokens! What 
right had she to her letters, or he to 
his? Asenseless custom at best. And 
how readily she had acquiesced when 
he mentioned it! He confessed to a 
momentary pang at this; he had ex- 


pected some show of sentiment, of . 


womanly weakness; but no, she had 
merely nodded her head and smiled. 
Why, it was very plain that she had 
grown tired. Of course, she had not 
said as much to him, but it was clear, 
even clearer now that it was over. 
And it was to be admitted he had 
behaved splendidly; even she must 
acknowledge that. If aught were said 
it was he who must bear it. How the 
fellows would cod him! And at teas 
and numerous other feminine func- 
tions, sly whispers and little giggles 


Alcove 


and significant nods—well, he was a 
man, and he could bear it. 


He was glad that he had done this, 
for in no way could there be reproach, 
while there was much to admire about 
his conduct. In after-years it would 
endear him to her, and her memory of 
him could not but be sweet. Certainly 
she would marry, and perhaps the 
thought of all this would come to her 
some day and she would know what 
she had lost. He would take up his 
work with new vigour, and with the 
ripening years his name would be 
respected, admired, and often on the 
lips of men ; and then he would go to 
her, and they would be friends, merely 
friends; she would see all that was 
best in him—those sterling qualities he 
knew she did not now appreciate—and 
she would perhaps feel sorrow that 
things had not been different. The 
thought of the regret that would be 
hers when she saw into what manner 
of man time and his efforts had wrought 
him, bore to him a sweet satisfaction. 
But as in his reverie he saw himself in 
the days to come, when time should 
have white-lined his hair and. brought 
him fame, looking down upon her and 
speaking calmly, he knew that he 
would not have had his life shaped 
otherwise. Yet, withal, it was sweet 
to feel that perhaps the years that 
would give to her another for husband 
would leave with her also regret. 

He made little journeys between the 
fireplace and various portions of the 


room. How vacant the wall seemed! 


He must get something to replace it, 
he thought, as he knelt before the 
altar he had reared and placed upon it 
a photograph—her photograph. And 
before it he laid a glove, once white, 
but now soiled with much carriage 
in breast pocket. How foolish he 
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had been! 
hair, nut-brown and curly, to the 
sacrifice ; and beside it a_ withered 
bunch of violets. Why, once he would 
have staked his hopes of heaven on 
those fragile tokens; and now—and 
now he touched a vesta to the altar’s 
base, humming as he did so, ‘‘ Love 
like ours can never die.”’ 


He drew up his lounging-chair and 
settled back comfortably. He felt a 
boyish curiousness as to the behaviour 
of the different articles, and which would 
succumb first to the destroyer. The 
tiny flame mounted and spread till a 
diminutive conflagration roared at his 
feet. The violets burst into brilliant 
evanescence, their stems lingering like 
fine-spun filaments of steel, tense and 
quivering with heat. The glove glowed 
somberly against the bright background 
of flaming paper ; while the photograph, 
like, the tower of a lordly castle, sent 
aloft black columns of smoke, then 
tottered, swayed for a moment indecis- 
ively, and crashed into the fiery embers 
beneath. Slowly the glow of life went 
out of the sunken pyre as light leaves 
a drying eye; soon the little nothings 
—yesterday they were everythings— 
that to him had been pledges upon the 
future for his happiness, were only a 
dead heap of black and grey ash shiver- 
ing on the hearth. 

It was all over. He was free now, 
free as the wind. A short month past 
he would have deemed it impossible to 
break the gyves so easily. Yet eman- 
cipation—-he would have called it 
banishment then—had come without 
effort, without that strange orgasm of 
the blood, that fiery tumult of the 
emotions one would so naturally expect. 


Over the charred fetters he could sit 
there and think of her calmly; there 
was not an extra beat to his pulse; 
he was perfectly normal. Well, it 
showed on the face of it how transitory 
had been the fancy. 


Then he added a lock of . 


Yes, 1t was fancy; mere fancy—that 
was the word. It could not have been 
genuine love, else the separation of 
their paths of life could have brought 
to him but one emotion—a sense of 
agonising loss. But he felt no loss; 
he was as easy in mind now that she 
had gone out of his life as he had been 
in the old days before she had made 
entry into it. And now he was free; 
free to go back to the old life, the old 
ways. It was early yet. The several 
little arrangements attendant on depar- 
ture had been seen to, and the train 
was not scheduled till midnight. He 
would dine down town and look up 
some of the fellows for old sake’s sake. 

Free, free as the wind! There was 
an exhilaration to the phrase. It ob- 
truded itself among his thoughts like 
some pleasant refrain. He had never 
been in sympathy with the simple little 
word, he thought, as he came down the 
steps, never understood its strength 
before. And-she? No doubt she was 
pleased at the termination, and could 
already look back pleasantly upon the 
episode. That was all it was, an epi- 
sode. And she would marry, as a 
matter of course, and be happy ever 
after. 


He wondered what the husband 
might be like, and tried to pick him 
from all the eligibles he could think of. 
But he could conjure no harmonious 
union; now their tastes ran counter, 


- now their temperaments; perhaps the 


lucky fellow still lay in the lap of the 
future. Yes, lucky fellow! There was 
no denying she was a nice girl; and yet 
‘nice’? did not rightfully convey the 
sense of her choiceness. It told but 
halfthe tale. Certainly there was room 
for improvement in the vernacular. 

He followed his many-mirrored fancy 
through endless turnings, and before he 
knew it came to himself at the entrance 
of the ‘“‘Grotto.” He pulled out his 
watch. It was absurd to eat at such 
an hour, but he was hungry and went 
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in. He fell to planning for his new 
life; but the waiter, pausing for his 
order, reminded him of the day they 
had dined there—the day when the 
Volunteers marched through the streets 
and the city went dizzy with enthusias- 
tic patriotism. He realised the trend 
of his mind with a start. He must put 
her away. That was past and done 
with. It was an episode. He must 
concern himself with the days to come, 
and in them she had no place. Buta 
woman’s laughter floated across from 
the other side and wove itself ifto his 
fancy as her laughter. How happy 
they had been that day! 
nonsense they had prattled in burlesque 
seriousness; and then how they had 
laughed at the graver things, the aus- 
terities of life! What a thoroughly 
wholesome creature she was, meeting 
mood with mood in a way which was 
not given to many women! 

He remembered a thousand-and-one 
little incidents—trivial events, so un- 
important at the time, but now fair mile- 
stones to look back upon. It began 
to dawn upon him how large a place 
she had filled in his life. For the time 
he had lived his days in her, and now— 
to-morrow ? The future loomed before 
him like a blank wall. He had no 
wish to contemplate it. There were 
the fellows—but the fellows would not 
understand. The old equality could 
never be the same. He felt so much 
broader, stronger than they. She had 
led his feet in paths they little dreamed 
of, and, through her, life had taken 
upon itself a significance which they 
might never come to know. The 
secret of woman! He had caught 
glimmerings of it ; he knew there was 
yet more for him to learn; but they— 
they were deep in outer darkness. 
Could he go back to them, and forget 
all this? What would he do to- 
morrow, and the next day, and the 
next 2 The emptiness of the imme- 
diate future pressed against him. He 
must re-model his life, look about 


What silly — 


him, get some new interest into it. 


After all, he did not care to eat. It 
was too early. He strayed up the 
street in an absent fashion. A sudden 
distaste for the fellows came upon him. 
He would not look them up. He 
wished it were train-time, and knew 
already the promised dulness of the 
night. He felt strangely solitary among 
the shop-people hurrying home from 
their work. Any other evening he 
would have gone to her. What was 
she doing now? The vision of the tea- 
table came to him vividly, and with it 
her sweet face and her mother’s, and 
the panelled roses which hung outside 
his accustomed seat just over her head. 
He remembered the smallest details ; 
even the serviette-rings were in his mind 
as perfectly as had he designed them 
himself. And there were to be no more 
such evenings! Well, he was a man; 
she would see that he could stand it. 
He glanced up to the library clock. 
Yes, it was just tea-time. Now, he was 
not sentimental; he drew back from 
such nonsense and thanked his gods 
frequently that he had escaped such 
affectation of exquisite feeling. It was. 
only that he was going away, and the 
familiar atmosphere of the books 
appealed to him. He entered the 
library. At this hour, save for the 
noiseless attendants and certain weird 
creatures that infest such places, it 
was deserted. He passed by the 
shelves, whose transient occupants 
came and went unceasingly. In the 
upper galleries they rarely left their 
pzaceful abode, and were consulted at 
infrequent periods by musty anti- 
quarians and eager hungry-looking 
collectors of worthless facts and 
figures. In these alcoves pale-faced 
students were wont to study, and, it 
must be confessed, sometimes to dose 
over the weary text. 


Turn after turn he ascended the 
spiral staircase, fine-ribbed, of steel, 
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like a gigantic cork-screw. At last he 
came to “their” alcove, and drew a 
stool to its farthest recess. The lights 
had not yet been turned on and the day 
was growing dim. Yes, “their” al- 
cove! He remembered the days when 
he had coached her there through the 
Elizabethan period, and the time they 
lost themselves among the metaphy- 
sical subtleties of ‘‘ Alastor.”’ ‘‘ Their” 
alcove—why, all the habitues of the 
library acknowledged their ownership ; 
and he smiled at the recollection of the 
young student they had found there 
one day, and his embarrassment, con- 
scious of having trespassed, and his 
apologetic manner as he glided away. 
And their post-office, too! And parcels 
delivery! He nodded knowingly ata 
short, fat volume sandwiched between 
two ponderous tomes on an upper shelf. 
Come to think of it, the letter, the last 
letter, must be there yet. He had left 
it there that morning before—before it 
all happened. Of course, she would 
never come forit now. Should hetake 
it? He had his own ideas on such 
things, but this was an unlooked-for 
contingency. Was it his or hers? 
Should it lie there until resurrected on 


some problematic cleaning-day by an 
attendant, who perhaps would remem- 
ber the romance of the alcove when it 
was ‘‘theirs’’? He debated the ques- 
tion with great seriousness. No, he 
was not sentimental. ; 


Somebody paused on the gallery— 
a woman—then entered. He felt irri- 


tated at the intrusion. He _ barely 
noticed her. She would go away soon, 
he hoped, and leave him alone. 


She reached hesitatingly toward the 
short, fat volume. This was dese- 
cration, he thought; and how had 
others come to know the secret of 
‘‘their’’-alcove? She turned in his 
direction, kissing the letter as she did 
so. In the failing light he noticed in 
her sweet eyes a moistness he had 
never seen before. He cried her name 
softly and sprang toward her. 

The soft-footed attendant forgot to 
turn on the light before ‘‘ their” alcove. 
Later, when a long-haired, elderly 
gentleman asked for Mechnu’s ‘‘ Mirror 
of Alchemy” he informed him that it 
was out. The “‘ Mirror of Alchemy *” 


was the short, fat volume. 





Love and War 


Sy Henri Bronson and Viola Roseboro’ 


Fictures by 


HERE were more battles fought 
| in Missouri during the first year 
of the Civil War than in any 
other State in the Union, and the con- 
flict was the fiercer because the men 
who fought knew each other—knew 
the stubborn valour and the unconquer- 
able will of the enemies who had been 
their friends and neighbours. 

It was in the midst of this fierce, 
close death-struggle that the lovers 
whose history is here brokenly outlined 
came into that inheritance’ which, 
though rarely indeed it happens so, 
may sweeten our sad human life to the 
end. Young lovers all but always 
imagine that their love is for them the 
supremely important thing in the uni- 
verse; but in the rushing, maddening 
throbs of the great days of 1861 these 
two, in the very hour of their betrothal, 
were lifted to heights of impersonal 
emotion that made their fate look a 
little thing. But life and love are 
never so thrilling as when existence 
itself is held but as an imperilled stake 
in a great cause, and for them life and 
love rose now to flood-tide height. 

Major McIntyre, a veteran of the 
Mexican War, and his three sons— 
Georgia's father and her brothers— 
were already gone to join the wonder- 
ful army which flew together at the 
call of Sterling Price, when Paul 
Campbell kissed his sweetheart good- 
bye and rode after them. Major 
McIntyre was made colonel of an 
infantry regiment, his sons serving 
under him; and Paul Campbell 
won the captaincy of a company 
of cavalry — for the very reason that 
half the lads who formed it cherished 
a romantic devotion to Georgia 
McIntyre, and in the high spirit of 


Henry Hutt 


their young chivalry joyed in ratifying 
her choice of their bravest and best. 

It fell out that the first battle Paul’s 
regiment saw, and one of the first 
fought in the State, took place near the 
McIntyre homestead. General Price 
hurried a portion of his half-formed com- 
mand to this Western country where 
a body of federal troops were operating, 
and after a skirmish, late one spring 
afternoon, the two little armies went 
into position for the decisive action of 
the next day. 

Captain Campbell, coming on the 
field with his company as that day 
broke, riding along behind the battle 
line, saw, sitting upon her big horse 
and darkly outlined against the bright- 
ening sky, Georgia. With bared head 
he rode toward her, the dawn wind 
blowing back his brown curls, his 
clean-cut boyish face solemnly alight, 
and his blue eyes growing bluer; the 
build and the carriage and the face of 
him all spoke of pride of character— 
perhaps -more of pride than of deep- 
based strength to back it; but the 
pride was still unbowed and unsullied, 
making for all things honourable, and 
in his slim, haughty youth he looked 
the fit mate for the sword at his 
side. 

Georgia bent down to speak to a 
passing soldier, a man who had never 
seen her before, but he stood un- 
covered, poised as if eager to do her 
bidding. Of course, the woman-wor- 
ship he was bred to counted for some- 
thing in this expression; but there 
was an aura of womanhood about 
the girl that must have made even 
men of quite other ideas feel that 
she was one it was a duty and a 
privilege to serve and to_ protect. 
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She was a supple, slim-waisted, deep- 
breasted creature, who, as seen upon 
her horse that morning, might have 
brought the thought that here in the 
bud was a woman fit to mother a 
mighty race. But if you had come 
close enough to look into the dark oval 
of her face, you would have forgotten 
everything but its mystical, still 
exaltation and the wonder of her tender, 
large-irised, midnight eyes. Only her 
eyes seemed to count in Georgia’s 
beauty, though all was well enough, 
and the flower-curved mouth exquisite. 
The glory and gloom of the eyes pre- 
occupied attention; they varied, to be 
sure, with each light and shadow pas- 
sing over her soul, and the deeper 
darker emotions had dilated them not 
often in her short life. Yet always a 
capacity for suffering lay in their depths, 
and appealed to all to be good to her. 

She lifted her head when Paul spoke 
to her as to a greeting expected, and 
‘stretched forth her little gauntletted 
hand with a half-manly directness that 
gave the last touch of sweetness to her 
utter femininity. Their words were 
very few and simple. After an instant’s 
silent gaze, Georgia asked where was 
her father’s regiment. He told her 
that it was posted on the extreme right, 
and as his own company had just been 
ordered to cover the right flank of the 
command, they rode across the field 
together. 

The forces lay on the low hills on 
either side of a small creek, the right 
flank of the Confederates resting at a 
point where the stream made a sharp 
bend and widened out into a swamp. 
On the hill beyond, the bugles called 
the men in blue from the ground where 
they had lain. The drums beat, and 
the standard-bearers took their places, 
and as the Stars and Stripes were un- 
furled the Federal soldiers occupied the 
ground on the crest of the hill marked 
by the flag of their country. That 
crest they were to hold against the 
swelling crowd on the other side of the 


creek, where men and more men were 
coming together from every direction. 
Theirs seemed a thin line of blue and 
steel, but it was a well-formed line, 
well-armed, and _ well-equipped, and 
occupying a strong position, and the 
men wheeled into their formation with 
a coolness and precision little below 
that of veterans, though none of them 
had been in the service three months 
and most of them had never seen a 
battlefield before. Their appearance 
was strikingly different from that of 
the men on the other side. These 
were collected in crowds that had little 
about them of military precision; and 
they were not in uniform, but wore the 
clothes they had had on when they 
left their fields and shops and offices, 
altered only by hard marching and 
rough camping. Their arms were as 
varlous—shotguns, rifles, and old mus- 
kets; but they were ready to shorten 
the range and make this pitiful arma- 
ment terrible. But strangest of all 
was their formation. Three lines ot 
battle there were; the first under the 
direction of officers some of whom had 
been trained at West Point. It was 
composed of those who had guns of 
some sort, a motley crew with only 
what General Sigel at Springfield 
called a ‘‘wormfence formation,” 
though, to be sure, he found it there 
more like a stone wall before he fled 
before it. Just back of that another, 
stranger still, was, without officers, 
bringing itself awkwardly into shape: 
a line it was such as has been rarely, 
indeed, heard of in history, a line 
almost as strong in numbers as the one 
in front, and made of just such stal- 
wart fighters, but fighters without 
arms. Patient and grim they must 
wait; they were there to take the guns 
and the places of the wounded and the 
dead as they fell. But the third line! 
Nothing like it had ever been seen 
before since men first made war. 
Stretched out behind the others, a 
short distance to the rear, was a long 
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array of women, watchful, faithful, the 
mothers, wives, sisters, and sweethearts 
of the men before them, and with them 
standing between the enemy and their 
homes. They were as firm and almost 
as stalwart as the men as they stood 
there in the drifting dust of the road, 
some barefooted, in sun-bonnets and 
calico gowns; some better clothed, 
some rich, many poor; all there to do 
their part, to succour suffering and to 


‘* He cast a startled, questioning look at Georgia as hevpassed her.”’ 


sanctify death. None of them dreamed 
of their men faltering before the foe; 
they were not there to keep them true ; 
but no man, however stricken by the 


horror of deadly danger, would ever 
As they stood 
there waiting for the slain—but not 
the recreant—they were a reserve guard 


dare to face that line. 


none could break. 
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Perhaps from the evanescence of 
human life springs always the flower 
of its poetry ; but as Paul and Georgia 
rode among them, love and youth 
shone more bubble-like than ever 
before to men who were themselves 
to die within the hour. 

Colonel McIntyre, his big, gaunt 
figure rising above the crowd, saw the 
pair, and waved his sword to them. 

‘If you ride up there at once you’l 
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have time, dear, to speak to him,”’ said 
Paul. 

“No,” she answered; ‘I'd like to, 
but I'll not disturb him now. I only 
want to be as near him and the boys 
as I can. I'll stay with the women 
over there by that tree, till °—the soft 
voice vibrated but the more harp-like 
as, after an instant’s break, she finished 
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her sentence—“‘ till we are needed.” 
Then her dark eyes deepening, “ And 
you, Paul, where will you be? ”’ 

‘“‘ Just over there at the end of your 
father’s line’’—the masculine thrill of 
combat leaped in his tenor tone—‘“‘ but 
remember not to come near the rear of 
the cavalry; wounded and frightened 
horses will make the place too danger- 
ous. And you must not stay on your 
horse; hitch him near you where you 
can get him in an instant. And now, 
my love, good-bye.” 

Again she laid her hand, bare now, 
in his. ‘‘ Come to me, send for me—”’ 
she began, and could say no more. 

‘Tf there is time, sweetheart.” 

‘‘God bless and protect you, dear, 
and prosper you against the enemy.” 
Her tone was clear and major again. 
With a touch and a gesture, grave and 
brave, she sent him from her. ‘* Good- 
bye, and good-bye, Paul,” she called 
beneath her breath as the first fire 
opened against the Confederate centre. 

The women made ready for their 
labours, and had not long to wait. As 
the golden day waxed, the black con- 
flict roared louder, and the women 
grew busier, and the country doctors 
acting as surgeons must needs work 
faster. No one had time to note the 
progress of the fight; surging back- 
ward and forward, it had swung a little 
away from them, a little to the left. 

Georgia had seen men she knew 
brought in, her family’s friends and an 
old playmate of her own; but from her 
father and brothers and lover she had 
heard nothing. There was no time to 
ask questions, and she worked on as 
steadily as if she were a strong woman 
inured to horrors ; but she was, indeed, 
only a high-hearted child, and every 
hour of this fearful strain was wearing 
away the strength that controlled 
her. 

Presently her youngest brother, the 
one nearest herself in age, was brought 
to her insensible. With cold hands 
she washed the blood from a wound in 


his head. As she bandaged it, he 
opened his eyes, asked her for water, 
and, drinking it, caught at a fence hard 
by, and staggered to his feet. He could 
tell her little about the others, only 
that the Colonel was unharmed a while 
ago, and that Chester had been hit 
hours before, but not hurt much, and 
had gone on fighting. 

‘‘Let me go, sister; I’ve got to go,” 
he was saying, when he interrupted 
himself. “Hello! © What’s. that? 
What’s Paul Campbell doing ?” 

There was a queer, sharp note in his 
voice, and Georgia wheeled to look, 
with her hand quick pressed to her 
breast. Captain Campbell’s company 
had disappeared, and Paul himself was 
flying down the road, bearing backward 
‘to where the wounded lay. He was 
covered with dust and grime and blood, 
cap and coat gone, sword and scabbard 
thrown away, and on foot he was run- 
ning hard, and stooping under the 
embankment to protect himself from 
the Federal fire. As he swerved 
directly toward the brother and sister, 
he shouted something, and as he came 
closer, with failing breath he cried: 

‘‘ My company has been cut to pieces 
by the artillery. My horse is killed. I 
must have another. You are in no 
danger now—Georgia, can I take 
yours? Whereis he? Yes, I see.” 

Georgia had pointed to where the 
horse was tied, her eyes not swerving 
from his. He had only slackened his 
pace as he spoke, and now he ran to 
the horse, tore off the side-saddle, 
threw himself across its back, and flew 
down the road without another word, 
only he cast a startled, questioning look 
at Georgia as he passed her. But she 
had turned to her brother as a dead 
woman walking might move, and the 
forecast of pain that had always haunted 
her beautiful eyes was fulfilled in the 
anguish that dilated them now. 

‘“Tell me, Charley, what does it 
mean? Is it true?” Her voice was 
the dead woman’s voice, only her eyes 
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‘* The Colonel had her in his arms when her lover . . 


could express the depth of her living 
agony. 

“It must be,’ the dazed, inexperi- 
enced boy answered her; ‘‘ but I would 
not have believed it if I had not 
seen it.” 

‘‘ Ts every one running, Charley? Is 
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sprang to her side.” 


father dead, and the boys? They 
would not run. Is it all over, Charlie? 
What does it mean ?”’ 

‘‘It means that Paul Campbell has 
broken down into a coward, and is the 
first and only man to run this day. 
Let him go and save himself. I'll find 
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him yet, and so help me God, I’ll kill 
him for making my sister look like that. 
Let him go, sister, he’s not worth your 
grief!’’ So the boy unwittingly mocked 
her. ‘‘ Now these other fellows need 
you, and I must go back,” and with 
that he kissed her and was gone. 
Georgia did not even look after him; 
she was gazing down the road to the 
left where Paul had_ disappeared. 
Stumbling against a bucket of water, 
she stooped and dipped herself a drink. 
She turned her head this way and that 
before she started, with a rapid, waver- 
ing step, toward the front, where the 
battle was raging. ‘‘I must see father; 
I must find father,’ she whispered to 
herself. 

In the meantime Captain Campbell 
had turned to the right’ and approach- 
ing the line again, rode up to where 
General Price, on his horse, was watch- 
ing the conflict. Saluting and speaking 
rapidly, he said: ‘‘ General, my com- 
pany, which was covering our right 
flank, has been cut to pieces by the 
Federal artillery. Those that are left 
are fighting on foot under Colonel 
McIntyre. Our right flank 1s uncovered 
and exposed, and I am ordered by 
Colonel McIntyre to ask you to send a 
company of cavalry or a battery to 
protect it before it is turned by the 
enemy. The danger is great and the 
time short.” 

Quietly enough the General looked 
at the blackened, dishevelled figure. 
He stroked his long white moustache 
as he said: ‘‘ You seem to have been 
where it was pretty hot, Captain; 
you've had hard fighting on the right. 
Is McIntyre still holding his post- 
tion?” 

‘‘His regiment has drifted to the 
left, but his lines are unbroken; but 
now there is a gap between him and 
the swamp through which the enemy 
might charge.” 

“He must extend his lrne to the 
right and cover the gap to the swamp. 
I have no reinforcements to send him. 


Everything is engaged. He must hold 
on the best he can. Tell him so, and 
tell him from me that he and his com- 
mand have distinguished themselves 
this day, and he has my thanks and 
consideration. You see the _ horses 
those youngsters are holding over 
there? You may have them, and 
mount all those unarmed fellows that 
you can; take them back with you. 
They’ll look like fresh cavalry. That’s 
all I can do for you, but maybe you’ll 
be able to save the flank and win the 
battle with them.” 

The awful courage of that unarmed 
reinforcement did indeed deceive the 
Union officers. As the Federal forces 
were reaching out to charge and crush 
the right wing, they saw the ground 
re-occupied, and checked the movement, 
thinking their opportunity had passed. 
The battery that had destroyed Camp- 
bell’s company had been hurried off to 
another. quarter; for the time the 
threatened flank was safe, and Camp- 
bell hastened to make his report to 
Colonel McIntyre. The veteran was 
cheering on and directing his men; 
they were fighting desperately under a 
murderous fire; he was galloping along 
the rear of his line as Campbell came 
toward him, and at almost the same 
moment both men saw a vision fantastic 
and dreadful: Georgia was rushing, 
stumbling, running through the very 
heart of the battle-field. She gave the 
whole mad scene the unreality of a 
dream. As she drew near her father, 
both men saw her reel and fall, throw- 
ing up her little white hands as she 
went down. The old Colonel had her 
in his arms when her lover alighted 
and sprang to his side. She had been 
shot in the side of the head, and the 
blood was streaming over her bosom. 
As her father raised her, she looked at 
him, and then she turned her trapic 
eyes on Paul, but only for a moment. 
‘* Oh, father,” she moaned, ‘‘let him 
live, live long, for he’s afraid to die. 
Charley would have killed him, but 
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Charley’s dead now. Charley wasn’t 
afraid—I’m glad to go. But O God, 
let him live, he’s afraid to die!” And 
with that she passed away, and her 
lover stood there helpless against the 
mistake of the dead. Had she found 
her father sooner, he could have given 
her back her happiness, even though 
he had failed to save her life; but she 
came first on Charley, wounded again 
and dying, and she had stayed to the 
end with him. . 

Paul Campbell was thanked and 
cheered and promoted. He became 
colonel of a regiment known as the 
most terrible fighters of Jeff Thomp- 
son’s_ terrible brigade. And _ after- 
ward, with Wheeler, with Mosby, 
in the awful final struggle on the 
James, and all during the bloody 
time between, Campbell’s_ cavalry 
dared everything and feared nothing. 
When he reached the James, all who 
had left Missouri with him were gone, 
and still the man who had led all those 
dead men with a recklessness even 
beyond their own lived on. 

In 1879 an old fellow, afterwards 
known as Jack Hall, drifted into a 
Missouri village upon the Gasconade. 
He got possession of a dilapidated 
cabin on the edge of the hamlet, and 
lived there fifteen years, solitary, friend- 
less. He had no visible excuse for 
existence, and made none. He was 
held to be a common nuisance because 
he never worked, and a_ drunkard 
because he drank much whisky, though 
if he was ever drunk no one knew it. 

One summer morning in 1894 it 


was noticed that there was some kind. 


of a flag floating over old Jack’s cabin. 
Two ex-Confederate soldiers lounging 
around the railway station had the 
curiosity to go nearer the place to see 
what ‘it was. A newly-erected pole 
bore an old Confederate battle flag 
flying at half-mast. Those old soldiers 
looked long at the flag they had fol- 
lowed through victory and through 
defeat, and wondered. The cabin door 


was closed. They leaned upon a rail- 
fence, and talked it over, unconsciously 
hushing their voices. It was a strange 
sight, that long-forsaken, well-loved 
banner rising out of the buried past and 
floating there in the living air and 


‘Sun. 


The news of it spread, and men 
gathered to gaze. After a while Captain 
Ramsey, once a Confederate cavalry 
officer, and two men who had served 
under him left the little crowd that had 
collected along the track, and made 
their way across the rough common to 
the hut. They hailed the owner two 
or three times, Missouri fashion, before 
they knocked. They got no answer. 
They tried the door ; it was unfastened, 
and they went in. All was clean and 
orderly, and in the midst of the room 
was a small platform like a couch; upon 
it lay something covered by another 
bullet-tattered flag. Reverently they 
lifted the ragged colours and looked, 
just as in times gone they had looked 
so often upon a dead Confederate 
soldier. He wore the full uniform of a 
colonel of cavalry, his cap upon his 
breast and his sword by his side. He 
was clean-shaven but for a long mous- 
tache, and the white hair was combed 
back from the forehead and clustered 
in thick curls about the still face. They 
had never seen that face before. Old 
Jack was unshaven and_ unkempt 
always; now all the marks of dissipa- 
tion and despair had disappeared, and 
death had brought back the eche 
of Paul Campbell’s high - featured, 
proud youth. His ancient com- 
rades in arms gazed at him, and 
forgot old Jack, and saw only a hero 
‘taking his rest.” Wonderingly they 
looked about them. None of them had 
ever visited him. The hermit had 
admitted no one while he lived, but 
dead he had called to them by a mes- 
senger he knew they would heed. 

A letter on the table was addressed 
to a famous lawyer in St. Louis. He 
too had once fought for the defeated 
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flag. Captain Ramsey sent it un- 
. opened, and though ignorant of his 
history, buried the outcast with the 
honours of a soldier. 

In a letter to Judge Watson, Paul 
Campbell told his boyhood’s friend how 
he had lived, and how at last he felt 
the long, long burden of years slipping 
from him, and the end of their pain and 
shame at hand. The recluse wrote 
with a child-like simplicity that showed 
forthright the nature of the man—a 
nature deep and single, narrow if you 
will, a type of what we call the man of 
action, taking few impressions from life 
and holding them to the end, His let- 
ter spoke not only of the love of his 
vouth, as if the tragedy of that ship- 
wreck were upon him with all its poig- 
nancy unsoftened ; but he told of his 
feelings about God and the mysterious 
future with the unquestioning direct- 
ness of one who wholly believed, though 
he, a sinner, but dimly understood, the 
religion his mother had taught him. 

‘“‘T have tried all my life,” he wrote, 
‘to hope that Georgia knew the truth, 
but I could not feel it so, and my 
burden has seemed greater than I could 


bear. I must always have been a broken 
man without her, yet I might have 
been a man, but for the sense of her 
blameless misery always upon me. But 
now when the warning symptoms at my 
heart promise me quick release from 
this life, the darkness is melting; I 
have faith that she knows. You will 
get this as a message from the dead. 
You may be told I took my life. It 
does not matter what these strangers 
here think; but you, my friend, who 
knew Georgia McIntyre—and I know 
you have never forgotten her—and 
who know my history now, you will be 
sure that however I have fallen in my 
wretchedness, at least I have never 
been tempted into cowardice. I'll 
meet her, God willing, with no stain 
upon my honour, and I think now it 
will be very soon. The happiness of 
ite! 

There the pen had fallen, blotting 
the page in rolling across it. The 


happiness of it had thickened his wild 
and broken heart-beats, till the old 
soldier must needs hasten with his last 
signature, and lay himself down to 
await the bliss of death. 
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Pictures by Frank Walter Taylor 


HUNDRED thundering noises 
resounded through the _ shop, 
beating a strident chorus, and 

over all—like a witchery—hung the 
dim, nebulous ‘vapour of the pits. 
Haste and energy were there, march- 
ing headlong, and the whole earth 
quivered with the tread of powerful 
machines. Down the gangways, the 
chucks and gearing of the giant lathes 
turned in their strenuous, incessant 
round: tools bit grimly upon the 
stubborn metal, crying aloud, and 
overhead a ponderous crane linked 
along its guides, rumbling as it drove 
to and fro. Cowan, the foreman, 
touched by the same feverish activity, 
strode up and down the passages, a 
dominant genius of energy and toil, 
calling his orders with a sure, strong 
voice, masterful and precise. Hurry- 
ing through an upper aisle, flanked 
high by guns, finished and unfinished, 
resting upon their chocks, he cast an 
eye along the shop. Around the jacket- 
ing-pit a gang of workmen hovered, 
their talked drowned to a low murmur 
by the whirr of the fans feeding a 
blast to the hot-air ovens. Below 
them, upright, stood the slim, glittering 
tube of a twelve-inch gun, ready for its 
girth of steel; but Cowan, abruptly 
nodding, passed on. At the shop’s 
farther end a lathe-tender had halted 
his machine, and, busy with a hand-tool, 
was working among the parts. ‘‘ What’s 
wrong :’”’ the foreman asked. 

The man looked up, sullen and per- 
turbed. ‘‘The oil-feed’s gagged,” he 
answered doggedly, with a growl, cast- 
ing a savage glance backward along 
the gangway. Cowan followed the 
look. He saw the gang about the 


pit gathered into an uneasy group, 
stealthily watching as they closed 
together, and among them stood a man 
in citizen’s clothes. The lathe-tender 
was watching, too, when the foreman 
turned about. ‘‘ Who is it?’ Cowan 
demanded, and the man, with a grunt 
of scorn, bent again over the tool. 
‘It’s Henty—that’s who it is,” he an- 
swered. ‘‘ Him that used to be walk- 
ing delegate to the Metal Workers’ 
Union.”’ 

Cowan frowned and looked again, 
sharply, toward the group about the 
pit. ‘‘ Been bothering you?” The 
man nodded, and the foreman, step- 
ping briskly down the shop, made his 
way toward the pit. 

‘‘Here, you!” he cried, this with 
temper, crisply, ‘“‘that won’t go here. 
You can read the orders. No talking 
to the men!” He pointed brusquely 
to one of the many signs upon the 
walls, an imperative caution to the 
visitor, and with a following gesture, 
waved the man aside. 

Henty, with a swift look toward the 


men, grinned feebly. ‘‘ Ahr! what’s 
the odds?” he retorted. ‘‘ Guess a 
little talk won’t hurt ’em.’’ He stood 


his ground, unmoved, boldly, with the 
grin changed to a half-derisive leer; and 
the foreman, growling, moved toward 
the ladder that led down into the pit. 
At the rail Cowan looked aloft, signal- 
ling to the crane, and with a sullen 
grinding of its gear the uncouth, 
powerful fabric came straddling along 
the gallery, high overhead. Henty 
slouched along the hand-rail, mingling 
with the men anew, and _ touched 
one upon the elbow—a_ swart, un- 
dersized fellow, with dull, thick- 
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lidded eyes. “ Say, Gorham ” this with 
an air of bold unconcern—‘‘ don’t 
forgit—I’ll see you Tuesda’ night, 
sure.” Gorham, hitching uneasily, 
answered with a nod, Henty stepping 
onward toward the door. Cowan, 
hearing the man’s voice again, jumped 
back to the floor with a passionate 
gesture. ‘‘ See here—you—Henty ! 
I’ve warned youonce. Try that again, 
and I’ll have you turned out of the 
shop.” 

The labour agitator hunched his 
shoulders, leaning forward, ugly with 
an undershot jaw. - “That so?” he 
retorted. “ I'll have you know, Mister 
Cowan, I’m a citizen, an’ know my 
rights. This is a Guv’ment shop— 
you'll not put me out o’ here any more’n 
any other visitor! ”’ 

The workmen, listening to this 
skirmish of words, looked intently from 
one to the other, some with dull faces, 
others—a few—with ill-hidden glee. 
Something was in the air—something 
in the way of trouble; and dimly, 
Cowan realised that a new and subtle 
influence was at work. What it was, he 
neither knew nor cared. He advanced 
with a threatening arm uplifted, roar- 
ing: ‘‘ What’s that? You'll talk back 
to me in my own shop, will you ?— 
Vy” 

Henty, grinning, walked toward the 
door, and the foreman, without further 
words, let him go unhindered. But 
his face was brick-red with passion 
when he climbed down the ladder to 
the pit. ‘‘ Aloft there!” he called 
gruffly, with one hand signalling to the 
crane. ‘“ Aloft there—stand by!” 

The head-plate was off the oven, and 
an acrid odour of heated metal gushed 
out into the air. Within stood the 
expanded jacket ready to slip upon the 
naked, polished tube, the slim founda- 
tion of a heavy, high-powered gun. 
Cowan, with a plug of fusible metal, 
tried the jacket’s temperature, cried an 
order to the gang, and watched closely 
while the clanking shackles dropped 


from the crane above, and were belayed 
about the jacket’s rounded flanks. His 
hand, held above his head, wagged 
signals to the crane, and at each gesture, 
barely perceptible, the ponderous fabric 
sidled here and there with unerring 
precision. ‘‘ Hoist away!” he cried, 
and the hoop, with a sudden tightening 
of the tackle, shot upward from the 
enveloping cylinder of the oven. 

** Steady! ’* He climbed to the floor, 
his eyes a-glitter. Stepping to the 
stage about the gun tube, he waved his 
hand again, and the jacket’s weighty 
bulk swung toward the tube lhghtlvy, 
like a wisp of straw. Another gesture— 
the round of metal halted, poised above 
the gun core. He snapped his fingers, 
the crane hunched itself along an inch— 
the shackles moved another inch—the 
fraction of aninch. Eye and hand did 
it all; there was no gauging tool to 
help him in the work. Stooping till 
his sight ran along the tube’s polished 
surface, he trued the two together till 
their circles were concentric, so that 
by its own initial weight the jacket 
should slip down soft and surely, and 
cooling, grip the core in its powerful 


grasp. 

The heavy bulk of steel hung in the 
air inert. With one last look around 
its rim, he stood up, and at that instant 
caught sight of Henty leering at him 
from the door. Intent upon his work, 
the foreman had forgotten, but now 
again anger shook him, and he raised 
his hand. The crane-tender, mistaking 
the movement, bore down on a lever, 
started, hesitated, then with a jerk, let 
go, lowering away. 

Tottering with the jar, the jacket 
drove down upon the tube half-way, 
gritted, ground on, and stopped with a 
noisy shock. A cry followed, but the 
warning came too late. The hoop of 
steel, jammed far out of place, bound 
itself fast upon its core, and Cowar, 
groaning aloud, gazed upon the ruin. 
‘‘Hoist away—hard!” he roared, in 
the hope of dragging the two apart, 
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‘* He stood up, and at that instant caught sight of Henty leering at him from the door.”’ 
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and the crane-tender, spying the mess 
from his gallery above, lost his head, 
and shot over the levers with a shaking 
hand. The crane fairly quivered. Its 
tackle flew upward, the chain, like a 
thread, spinning round the drums; 
then, with a weighty shock, it met the 
end of the slack, and tube and jacket, 
snatched from their foundation, beat to 
and fro against the staging. 

A dozen shrill voices screamed an 
alarm: the crane-tender, conscious of 
peril, shut off the power, and brought 
his motors toa halt. But all too late, 
the damage was done. A lieutenant— 
inspector of the work—leaned over the 
hand-rail, and called sharply to the 
foreman. Cowan looked around, the 
sweat standing in drops upon his brow, 
and cursing with impotent rage. 
‘Jammed on the tube!” he cricd 
hoarsely, and then, stammering and 
incoherent. clambered to the floor, and 
volleved a flood of explanation. 

** Henty, eh?” the lieutenant cut in. 
‘“If he shows his face here again, drive 
him out. I'll see that no pothouse poli- 
ticlans come around bothering the men 
again. What is he up to, anyway?” 

Cowan shook his head. ‘‘ Hey, there 
—Gorham!” he called to the dark- 
faced workman. ‘‘ Come here.’ And 
Gorham, with an air of suspicion, drew 
near. ‘‘ What's that fellow Henty do- 
ing around here?” Gorham, with his 
eves fastened sullenly on the floor, 
said he didn’t know. 

‘‘ Eh — what’s that?” exclaimed 
Cowan. ‘I'll find out then. I say, 
there Harvey!’’ A crowd of workmen 
had closed in about the pit, looking at 
the tube and its jammed and canting 
jacket. At the call, the lathe-tender, 
whose work had been distracted by the 
walking delegate’s attention, walked for- 
ward. 

‘“About Henty, eh?” he answered 
frankly. ‘‘ Why, I make out he’s got 
another of his schemes a-goin'—wants 
to organise us here in the gun fact’ry. 
I for one’ll have none of him, after 


his doin’s in the Metal Workers’ Union. 
Why, he was ever callin’ strike and 
strike, and then, when he’d tied up the 
men hard and fast, he give in and lost 
them more’n they ever gained. Strike! 
Why I guess it was a strike he was 
after, but not what they was lookin’ 
for.” 

The lieutenant, in doubt, looked at 
Cowan enquiringly. ‘ It was like this,” 
the foreman explained. ‘‘ They say 
Henty had the itch in his hand, and 
was bought off when the union was in 
a good way to win—and win what?” 
Why, one of his infernal demands for 
double pay overtime and a few extras. 
They say he sold them out, but the 
men couldn’t prove it.” 

The lheutenant sniffed disdainfully. 

‘““At any rate, he can’t play any of 
his tricks here,” he protested. ‘‘ This 
is a Government shop, and he’ll have 
hard work making trouble for us.” 

Harvey shook his head. ‘‘I don’t - 
know, sir. There’re some tough ones 
around here—young fellows with a 
grouch on—looking for trouble and like 
that.” 

‘Well, if he shows his: face here 
again,” ordered the lieutenant, ‘‘ drive 
him out, and if he turns ugly, send out 
to the gate. I fancy the corporal of the 
guard can handle him.” 

Cowan was dull from the reaction of 
his excitement when he went home that 
night. Like many of‘his subordinates, 
he lived ina small, neat cottage near 
the works, with Gorham, the swart 
mechanic, for a neighbour. The fore- 
man’s wife let him in, and answered his 
greeting wearily with monosyllables. 
‘‘What’s wrong with you?” he de- 
manded. ‘‘ Everything’s gone wrong 
to-day, so I suppose you’re that way, 
too.” The woman sighed, and walked 
on down the passage. ‘‘ Oh, there’s 
nothing much the matter,” she an- 
swered, clattering along the oil-cloth in 
her slippers. Cowan grunted .and 
dropped into a chair. He ate his 
evening meal in silence, now and then 
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casting a sharp look at his wife, but 
though she, woman-like, knew that he 
was studying: her mood, she gave no 
sign. Then, when the supper was 
cleared away, she stood in the doorway 
looking out into the yard. Presently 
she turned around. 

‘* Say, Hen, I wish you’d keep aneye 
on that young fellow Gorham—won't 
you ?”’ 

Cowan grunted, he dropped his paper 
and looked up. 

‘‘ What for, Susy ?”’ 

Mrs. Cowan thought a moment. 
‘‘ His wife was in here to-day, Hen, 
and——” . 

Cowan interrupted with a snort. 
‘* Oh, then that’s what’s bothering you, 


is it? What's he been doing—beating 
her?” | | 
Mrs. Cowan retorted with disdain. 


‘‘ Trust you men to think that’s the 
only way we are ill-treated ever. No, 
he hasn’t hit her—mebbe it’s worse. 
He don’t beat her—no, I rather think 
she’d stand that if he was decent part 
of the time. But he only s 

‘“‘ Doesn’t she get enough to eat?” 
inquired Cowan dully, ‘or is she wear- 
ing last year’s bonnet, or what ? ”’ 

His wife’s anger at these suggestions 
visibly rose. 

““Y tell you—you're like them all. 
What do you men think we women are 
—wooden statues, slaves, animals, or 
what 7” 

‘Dunno,’ he answered, dully as 
ever; ‘“‘but I advise you not to go 
meddling with other folks’s business.” 

Then he went to bed. At dawn 
Cowan, with all his responsibilities 
aroused anew, went back to the factory. 
His wife answered him briefly from the 
kitchen when he called out good-bye, 
and Cowan was dimly conscious that 
something unusual stirred her mind, 
but he had little time to give it a 
thought. | 

“ Plague it !’’ he muttered to himself, 
‘‘T can’t be bothered with a woman’s 
whimsies. Let her forget it!” 





But the thing was on Mrs. Cowan's 
mind, and she did not forget. She 
finished the morning’s work and sat ° 
down idly, for there were no children— 
the worse for her—in the Cowan house- 
hold. Fora half-hour she sat, rocking 
in thought, then walked out of the gate 
and into the Gorham cottage. 

‘* Morning, Letty ; how are you ?”’ 

Mrs. Gerham said she didn’t know— 
considering. She brought her visitor 
into the kitchen, apologising, and went 
on with her work. She was a young 
woman, slim, and still with a certain 
comeliness undestroyed by hercontinua! 
air of woe. What lay in store for her 
future was apparent. Her hair, even 
now, was disordered, and she slopped 
about the kitchen in slippers and a 
calico gown no longer of its first fresh 
crispness—in a word, the beginning of 
a slattern. 

‘“Can’t I help you tidy up things ?”’ 
Mrs. Cowan suggested, but the other 
shook her head. ‘ No,” she answered 
wearily, “‘I’ll do it in time. That 
seems to be what I’m for.” 

‘Oh, you mustn’t talk like that,” 
pleaded the visitor. ‘‘ Perhaps things 
are not so bad as you think.” 

The other turned with a flood of 
words on her lips. She showed what 
she was—a sentimentalist—eager for a 
little consolation, sympathy, affection 
—a little attention of any kind. 
‘‘ Heavens!” she cried, petulantly, “I 
wish, indeed, they were not. My 
heart’s breaking—what am I? Oh—a 
slave—a hand-slave—a common drudge. 
Listen!’ She dropped into a chair 
and rocked to and fro, with one hand 
at her face and the other gripping her 
elbow. ‘‘Listen,’’ she said, more 
calmly, ‘‘ here I go marry a man I 
love, and look forward to bein’ happy 
and helpin’ him along. Fine, wasn’t 
it? And what do I get ?’’ She sobbed 
aloud, then again grew quiet. ‘“ Look 
—I stay here in the house day after day 
—not that I mind that—cooking his 
food and mending his clothes and 
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having things comfortable, and all for 
what ?. God knows! He comes home 
‘o’ nights, gulps down his meals, growls 
if things ain’t right, and then rushes out 
of the house, never so much as lookin’ 
at me twice. It’s toil—toil—toil, and 
never so much as a good word thrown 
like a bonetoa hungry dog. I just can’t 
stand it. What’s the use of livin’, any- 
how?” She threw her apron over her 
head and gave her sorrow freedom, keen- 
ing with shrill stridency. In vain Mrs. 
Cowan sought to stop her woe, and it 
was not until Letty Gorham had wept 
her eyes red and watery that she ceased. 
‘‘ Don’t—don’t,” pleaded the older wo- 
man. ‘‘Mebbe he'll change around, 
and I’ve asked Hen to speak with 
him.” But the other shook her head. 
‘It'll do no good—he won’t under- 
stand,” shesobbed. ‘‘It’s part of the life.” 

The days wore on; the tube and its 
distorted jacket were put on a machine, 
and a tool cut the two asunder. 
Cowan cursed every time he saw them, 
for it reminded him of the trouble—of 
ene time that he had botched his work 
—and of something new and unusual, 
a new worry latent in the air. One 
night, when the day shift was just go- 
ing home, he stopped Harvey at the 
door. ‘‘ Look here, Harvey,” he said; 
‘what's going on? There's something 
wrong with some of the men, and I'd 
like to know it—with those fellows— 
Gorham and the rest of them.” 

Harvey looked at him in astonish- 
ment. ‘‘ Why, haven’t you heard? It’s 
Henty, for sure. I thought you’d been 
told. He’s fixin’ hard to get the shop 
organised, and—well, I guess I might 
as well say so—he says he'll have you 
out of your job as soon’s he got ’em 
together.” 

Cowan flushed angrily, and, after a 
moment’s reflection, laughed in scorn. 
‘‘ Well, anyhow, merit gets men to the 
top here, and he won't be likely to get 
the place.” 

‘“‘T guess not,” the veteran workman 
said. ‘‘ He ain’t looking for that kind 


of a job—it’s work, and work and Henty 
don’t sorter agree. He’d rather sit 
around a gin-mill, and meddle. They're 
goin’ to meet to-night sure! ” 

The old man laughed and a sly look 
came into his eye. ‘I’ve got some- 
thing up my sleeve.’”” Then he marched 
out, flinging a laugh over his shoulder 
at the foreman. ‘‘T’ll put a flea in his 
ear—him and Gorham, too.”’ 

‘‘Is Gorham in it, then?” cried 
Cowan. The old man nodded and 
passed on, and Cowan went up the 
street. .He crossed the avenue toward 
his home, and at the corner saw a 
crowd of the gun-shop’s workmen— 
Gorham among them—hanging about 
a saloon. He nodded as he passed, 
and some with an air of guilty concern 
turned their backs. But Gorham faced 
him boldly, leering at the foreman with 
a contemptuous grin. Cowan halted. 
‘I say, Gorham,” he remarked coolly, 
“these are great times, ain’t they? 
Not afraid of going too far, are you?”’ 

“* Hey ?” exclaimed Gorham, with a 
startled expression. Then his look 
changed, and a vindictive gleam came 
into his eyes. ‘‘ Naw, I guess we ain’t 
afraid, and more, too, we ain’t lookin’ 
for any advice from you, either, or 
from your woman. You understand— 
hey?” His anger was obvious; he 
gave his wrath full rein, and with a 
face convulsed, raised his clenched fist. 
Cowan was amazed. ‘‘ You take 
warning,” Gorham cried, ‘I’ve had 
enough of you and your wife making 
trouble ’twixt me and my woman—you 
hear me?” Herapped out an oath to 
emphasise his meaning as he stood 
with blazing eyes confronting the fore- 
man. Cowan stared at him silently 
for a moment; then with a snort of 
scorn and a loud laugh he walked on 
up the street. His wife let him in as 
usual, with the same dull expression 
she had worn now for weeks... When 
he stepped through the doorway he 
shot her a_ sharp glance, grinned 
blankly, knit his brows, and with a 
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sudden heat wheeled and grasped her 
roughly by the arm. 

“Say!” he cried, ‘‘what’s wrong 
with you? Can’t you ever crack a 
smile or a cheerful word. I want to 
know, now—what’s up?” 

She shook her head slowly. ‘Oh, 
there’s nothing wrong,” she answered 
with an expressive quietness. 

‘‘Then, for Heaven’s sake,” he pro- 


Mrs. Cowan assented slowly. ‘I 
know—it’s little better with me.”’ 

The other looked up, astonished— 
half-pleased—glad to have some com- 
pany in her sorrow. Mrs. Cowan sat, 
staring through the window, her hands 
folded in her lap. 

“It’s part of our woman’s life, I 
guess. They don’t notice—don't care 
at all—so long’s our work’s done. I’m 





“ I've had enough of youand your wife making trouble ’twixt meand my woman—you hear me ?"’ 


tested, ‘don’t go round looking like a 
tragedy queen”! 

Mrs. Cowan had been spending a 
lachrymose afternoon with her neigh- 
bour, Gorham’s wife. The woman had 
taken mow to weeping silently, to 
moping like a stricken bird, and at 
every word her tears streamed down 
her face. ‘‘Oh, I’m so mis’rable—oh 
so mis’rable!”’ she wailed. 
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going home.” With that she popped 
out of the house, for once leaving the 
Gorham woman with her tears un- 
flowing. 

Cowan finished his supper in silence, 
and flung himself into a chair. He 
sat for a while, trying to read his news- 
paper, but more often scanning his 
wife over the top of the sheet. ‘“ See 
here! he cried, finally, ‘‘ you keep away 
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from that Gorham woman. 
what’s happened to you! ”’ 

“ You mind your own business,”’ she 
answered testily, and Cowan, jamming 
on his hat, strode wrathfully from the 
house. There was a crowd around the 
saloon, waiting idly about the door, 
and when he saw it was of his own 
men he understood. It was a meeting; 
there was a hall in the rear of the 
drinking-place. Whistling shrilly, he 
swagegered by without a sign. ‘‘ There 
he goes!’ cried‘some one. Then the 
crowd filed into the hall. 

Upon the platform sat Henty, and 
near at hand Gorham, the young 
mechanic. Henty grinned affably, and 
nodded at each new comer; Gorham 
lolled in his chair as dark and dull as 
ever. The men clattered noisily to 
their seats, a few of them sky-larking 
for the best places, but the majority 
with a dignified calmness. In _ the 
front sat old Harvey, his legs out- 
stretched, and his eyes roaming ab- 
stractedly about the ceiling.. Gorham 
arose, and knocked on the table for 
silence. He looked around the hall, 
cleared his throat, and turned to the 
labour agitator with a shifting eye. 

‘‘] take pleasure,” he said, ‘‘ in in- 
troducing the chairman of the evening— 
Mr. Harvey.” Here he flashed a 
glance at the old man sitting in the 


I know 


front row. Harvey stared back. 

“No, you don’t!” the veteran 
retorted. ‘I ain’t going to be no 
chairman!” 


Gorham turned to Henty with dis- 
may, and the walking delegate arose. 
“ We'll just make Mr. Gorham chair- 
man himself,” he cried. ‘‘Mr. Gorham, 
take the chair. Mr. Harvey don’t need 
to take no part in this meeting, and 
mebbe he’ll step outside.” 

‘* No—hewon’tstep outside neither!” 
Harvey growled in return. 

“ All right, then we’ll proceed. Now, 
gents, you know what we’re here for— 
it’s to organise. 

He beamed upon the assemblage 
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with an air of the utmost good-nature. 
With a loud, self-assured voice he 
proclaimed that organisation, to the 
working man, was the one great, self- 
protective measure. ‘‘Gentlemen—I 
propose the Cannon Makers’ Union. 
I wait for your views.” 

Old Harvey arose. “Mr. Chair- 
man,” he called, and Gorham looked 
again, dismayed, at his prompter, 
Henty. The walking delegate, confi- 
dent that Harvey was there for no 
good, stared over the veteran’s head, 
and called out to a man in the rear of 
the hall. Harvey turned his back on 
him, and raised a hand. “ Boys!”’’ he 
roared, ‘‘he ain’t going to choke me 
off. Ill speak if I have to holler. 
Listen to me.’’ He gripped his hat in 
his hands, and hitched himself to- 
gether. “I want to say just a few 
words—Just this. You fellers are goin’ 
to organise—all right. But-what for : 
Who can tell me?” A growl from 
the crowd interrupted, but other voices 
cried: ‘Go on, Harvey—you're all 
right.” He nodded, convinced that he © 
was. What I was goin’ to say is this: 
What’s the good of organisin’——"" 

Henty banged the table with his fist. 





“Sit down! " he roared. ‘‘ You're 
out of order !’ 
Harvey paid no heed. He tried to 


speak anew, and turmoil, broke out in 
the hall. There was a volley of cat- 
calls, hooting, and derisive yells; yet 
steadily over all came a dry, ‘‘ Go on. 
Harvey ; go on—yourre all right.” 

Henty felt his re-awakened power 
slipping from him, and made one grand 
effort to regain it. ‘“‘ All right—let him 
speak!” he cried, and Harvey bowed 
derisively. 

“It’s this!’ cried the old man. 
‘‘ What good’l] you get out of organ- 
isin’? It’s a Guv’ment shop; vour 
wage and hours is fairly fixed by law. 
There’s no favouritism, and the best 
man works to the top. An’ more'n 
that; you’re not taxed by any weak- 
kneed union for assessments and dues. 
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They ain’t no need for strikes, and 
they ain’t no lock-outs. You’re sure of 
your job, and if your work’s up to the 
notch, you ain’t in danger of bein’ 
fired. It's——” 

“ Scab!” roared a voice in the back 
of the hall. Old Harvey flushed heavily 
_atthe taunt. - 

‘“'Who called me scab?” he roared. 
‘‘Oh—it was you, Ben Williams, was 
it? You that was: given his time for 
gettin’ drunk and lazy—worse. I'm a 
scab—eh ? Well, the men that have 
worked for me in other shops don’t say 
that. I guess I’m a pretty good union 
man when a union’s needed. Organ- 
isation is sure, as Mr. Henty says, sure 
a great thing. But I guess Mr. Henty 
knows just who is going to be pro- 
tected—don’t you, Mr. Henty?” He 
looked at the delegate with a meaning 
grin, and turned again to the crowd. 

‘‘T know a story—what’s more, I’m 
goin’ to tell it. There was a dog once 
—a good big, husky, good-natured dog 
what worked in a mill. He was well 
fed, and when his work was done he 
used to go out and play. Well, one 
day he met another dog, a fuzzy, yellow 
kind of a dog, snoopin’ around an 
alleyway. ‘Says the yellow dog to the 
big one, ‘ You work too hard. Your 
master’s a slave-driver. Just you give 
me a beef bone now and then, and I’ll 
show you how to fix him.’ So the big 
dog passed over a bone, and the other 
one told a fewthings. The next day 
the big dog lay down on his work, and 
growled. ‘Hmph!’ said his master, 
‘mebbe I work him too hard and don’t 
give him enough to eat.’ So he fed 
him more beef bones, but on the next 
day, again, the big dog worked a while, 
and lay down, growling. He kept that 
up reg lar, growlin’ for more bones and 
doin’ Jess work. Pretty soon the boss 
got tired, and catchin’ on, he took the 
big dog by the scruff of the neck, and 
kicked him out into the street. Bime- 
by, the yellow dog come around, and 
seein’ there was no big one to get the 


bones, the boss slung ’em out to the 
cur. The big dog see this and howled. 
‘Say ’—this to the yellow dog—‘ you 
get the bones, and what do 1 get—a 
good, swift kick, sure.’ So he chased 
the yellow dog and went back to work, 
and the boss, thinkin’ he’d been over- 
fed afore, give him more work and less 
of the bones. Gentlemen” -- he 
turned, with a ringing voice, and stared 
Henty square in the face—‘“‘ gentlemen, 
the big dog was the men of the Argent 
and Morgan Works, and the yellow 
dog was you—-you—Dan Henty. I’ve 
been waitin’ for you, too. Fifteen year 
agone, you sneaked me out of the best 
job I ever had, all because I wouldn’t 
strike—and what for? To throw an 
honest man out of his place—old Phil 
Harrigan — you remember him, men 
—some of you do, anyhow—foreman 
of the McMurtha and Perkins Machine 
Shop. D’you remember, Henty, you 
yellow dog, that sold out the men at 
Argent and Morgan’s?”’ 

Henty leaped to his feet with a face 
convulsed with rage. ‘It’s a lhe!’ he 
raged. ‘‘ You can’t prove it.” Harvey 
ignored him. ‘‘ And what’s he up to 
now!” cried the old man. ‘The first 
thing he’s sworn is to dish Cowan in 
the gun-fact’ry. That’s the kind he 
is.” 

He finished amid a violent uproar. 
Gorham was beating the table for 
silence, and Henty, with a shaking fist, 
was screaming denials, dull red as with 
an apoplexy, and defying the speaker 
to prove his words. A hundred men 
were on their feet; the place shook 
with the turmoil ; some cheered, and a 
few were hooting Harvey with fierce, 
raucous voices. ‘‘Can’t prove it, eh?” 
the old man cried. ‘You give me 
time, and I'll try to.” 

Gorham finally made himself heard. 
‘“T move,” he roared hoarsely, with a 
sudden inspiration, ‘“‘I move that the 
last speaker be ejected from the hall.” 

But old Harvey was undismayed. 
‘“You young fool!” he retorted. ‘* You 
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can’t even do that. You’re not or- 
ganised.” He raised his hand for 
silence; his friends ceased their cheers. 
‘* They don’t need to throw me out— 
I'll go. You can all chew on what I’ve 
told you.” 

Henty recovered himself with a 
violent effort, and spoke. 

‘‘ You've listened to the speaker,” he 
began, jauntily; now listen to me. 
He’s only thrown mud at me—that’s 
all. I’m innocent—I ain’t never took 
a cent from no one, and as for his talk 
about a union, you know what a scab 
like him is always tryin’ to do. He 
says they ain’t no use to organise. 
They ain't, hey? Why, look here, 
men—I guess you and a few others’ll 
be willing to get all the wages you can 
—hey? Sure. He says, too, that 
your wages is fixed by law. Why, so 
they are. But say, if we all get to- 
gether, and make it politics, I sorter 
think we can make a few of those big 
bugs in office sit up and look lively— 
hey? But I ain’t got any more to say, 
friends; it’s all in your hands. I’m 
just tryin’ to help.” 

Harvey was making his way toward 
the door. But at the last row of seats 
he turned with a loud, mocking laugh. 
‘“‘Hoor-ray, fellers—there’s great times 
comin’ when we run the Guv’ment 
from the gun-fact’ry!”’ Still chuckling, 
he passed out, and a score of the older 
men went with him. But once outside, 
he looked around with a serious face. 
“Well, he’s a tricky one, ain’t he?” 
Inside the hall they were cheering 
anew, and old Harvey drew his brows 


together. ‘‘ Anyhow, I ain’t through 
yet. I'll fix him, if it costs me my 
job.” 


The meeting kept on late into the 
night, and the next day the news was 
brought to the factory. The agitator 
had drawn up a rough draft of con- 
stitution and bye-laws; the affair was 
in full swing, and another week would 
see the organisation of the Cannon 
Makers’ Union. Again—that night— 
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they were to meet, and Cowan heard it 
all, perturbed. 

‘“‘Ah-r! what d’you care?” ex- 
postulated Harvey, who noted his look 
of concern; that dog, Henty, can’t 
drive you out of your job.” | 

Cowan, biting his fingers, answered 
that he wasn’t so sure. 

In the jacketing-pit again stood the 
slim, naked tube of the twelve-inch gun, 
smoothed anew, handsomely, from the 
machines. For three days its jacket 
had been baking in the oven, and all 
was ready for another trial. Cowan, 
drawing near, took a last look into the 
pit, and started home for supper. 
‘¢T’ll be in later,” he called back. The 
night shift was coming on, and as he 
reached the gate he saw old Harvey 
jump on atrolley-car. ‘‘ Now, where’s 
he going?” he wondered. He sat 
down to his supper in silence, answer- 
ing his wife’s perfunctory talk with 
little attention and less interest. Dis- 
couraged, she lapsed into silence, and 
sat there, looking at him with her lips 
primly tightened and an aggrieved air 
upon her face. Cowan gave little heed, 
and at the end of the meal she spoke 
again. 

‘‘Hen,” said she, intently, ‘‘ that 
young Gorham girl’s in a bad way.” 

Cowan grunted. Mrs. Cowan glared. 

‘‘That’s it,” she cried, “I don’t 
suppose you care. She says she’ll kill 
herself, but who cares? Nobody—not 
aman, at least. They take a girl out 
of a good home, and let her work her- 
self to death, and never so much as a 
kind look, or ‘ 

Cowan’s eye was fixed on her, darkly. 
‘*Say, Susy, what’s the matter with 
you, anyhow? Can’t you give a man 
a chance? I’ve got troubles of my 
own without borrowing them next 
door.”” He snatched up his hat, and 
with a petulant cry clattered out of the 
house. But, once in the street, he 
halted, debating with himself. Athought 
had come into his mind ; perhaps, after 
all, he ought to do something for the 
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unhappy young woman—at least, take 
some interest in her plight. And, 
again, maybe he had spoken too crossly 
to his wife. Should he go back and 
make it up? Oh, to-morrow would do. 
So, walking on, he made his way 
toward the factory. 

Aimlessly Cowan loitered around the 
shop. He longed to get at work onthe 
gun tube, but the light in the pit was 
too dim for a delicate job like that, 
and, perforce, he put it off until the 
morning. Matters were rushing in the 
factory, and day and night the grim 
building resounded with the thundering 
echoes of toil. 
revived his mind; he stepped more 
briskly, and there was even a gay free- 
dom in his manner when he spoke to 
the working men. 

‘“ Cowan !”’ a voice called, and there 
was Old Harvey hurrying down the 
shop. His manner was excited; there 
was excitement in his eye. ‘‘ Cowan, 
come along with me!” he bade, hur- 
‘riedly. ‘‘ There’s the devil to pay.” 

The foreman followed. 

““What’s happened?” His first 
thought was for his wife at home. 
‘‘Anything wrong up to my house?” 
Harvey drew him along, hastening 
toward the gate. ‘“ No—not there. It’s 
next door—at Gorham’s. His woman’s 
killed herself.” 

Cowan gave a lowcry. ‘“ She’s done 
it,eh ? Where’s my wife ?” 

‘‘She’s up—you’d better get her 
home. It’s no thing for her to see.” 
Another man was standing at the gate 
—a stranger. He joined them, and 
Harvey introduced him to the foreman. 
“It’s Mr. Freeley—he’s head man in 
Argent and Morgan’s works.” Cowan 
shook hands, wondering what brought 
him to the gun-factory. ‘“‘ We were 
comin’ up the street,” Harvey went on, 
““and when we come to Gorham’s your 
wife run out, callin’. She found the 
other lyin’ on the floor in the back room, 
and there was a bottle and a letter on 
the table. She’d wrote why she done it.” 
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Harvey told what the letter said—a 
passionate, hysterical protest against 
her life, its destroying dulness and toil, 
and the unconcern of the man she had 
striven for till hope gave out. 

‘‘T guess she died with a broken 
heart,’’ said old Harvey. ‘‘There’s 
many of ’em do.” 

The foreman bent his head upon his 
breast, and the stranger looked at him 
curiously. Cowan was thinking of his 
own wife, and of what, perhaps, she 
might have had in her mind. He 
hurried up the steps of the Gorham 
house and knocked upon the door. 

‘We're goin’ on to the meetin’,”’ 
Harvey called; ‘‘ young Gorham’s 
there.” | 

‘No, wait for mea moment. 
with you.” 

He stepped inside when a weeping 
neighbour opened the door. 

‘““My wife?” he asked, and the 
woman nodded towards the back room. 
Letty Gorham lay on the floor where 
she had fallen, and beside her stood 
Mrs. Cowan, with a white face and 
tearless, staring eyes. ‘‘Oh, Hen!” 
she cried. A great sob rose in her 
throat, and she flung her arms about 
him. ‘‘Oh—oh!” she wailed. Cowan 
tried to soothe her in vain while he led 
her from the room. ‘ Don’t—don’t 
cry,” he pleaded. ‘‘I know how you’ve 
felt. I guess I’ve been pretty rough, 
all right, but you won’t need to feel like 
that poor girlback there. It’s all right 
now—I understand. Don’t cry like 
that, Susy—come, come, now.” 

She rested her head on his shoulder 
and grew calm. Then she threw back 
her head and looked into his face. “I 
thought you were going away like 
him,” she said, ‘‘and when she talked 
about it all I felt like dying, too. But I'll 
work and work and work, Hen, and be 
happy, if we can only start over again 
like it was when we began together.” 

She was half hysterical, smiling 
through her tears, and he nodded, 
smiling gravely. 
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‘“‘Tt’s all right now, dear,” he assured 
her; ‘‘l was bothered and worried; 
but it’s all nght—there—there.”’ 

He took her down the steps and into 
their own home. ‘“‘ No place for you 
over there, Susy, while you’re feeling 
bad. Just you sit still till I get back.” 

** Oh, don’t go,” she pleaded. 

“But I’ve got to go get young 
Gorham. All right, -Harvey—and Mr. 
Freeley—come along now.’ 

Henty’s meeting was roaring in full 
swing. He was on the platform, dis- 
playing with fervent oratory how they 
should force the Government to hoist 
wages and make things easier for its 
workmen. Harvey and the two others 
pushed through the door, and at the 
stir Henty halted in his peroration, 
with a sudden gleam of fear in his 
beady eyes. He looked from Harvey 
to the foreman, and on to the man from 
the Argent and Morgan works. “ What 
you doin’ here?” he gasped, his lips 
white with a vague terror. Then he 
blazed out defiantly, ‘‘Sergeant-at-arms 
—the door, the door! Put those men 
out of here! They don’t belong.” 

For an instant there was a strict 
silence—a lull in the _ proceedings. 
‘* Throw them out!” a voice roared, 
but the three stood their ground. 
Cowan boldly walked to the platform, 
and fixed Gorham with a meaning 
look. ‘‘ You go home,” he whispered. 
The man, with. his dark, dull eyes, 
stared at him stupidly. ‘“‘ You go home 
—your wife is 

‘“What’s happened?” Gorham 
arose, clutching the chair-back till his 
fingers grew waxen at the pressure. 
‘‘ What’s wrong, anyhow ? She’s al- 
ways kickin’ up a muss.’ 

Cowan looked at him contemptu- 
ously, perhaps. Then brutally: “She 
won't kick up a muss again. She’s 
dead—killed herself.” 

“‘ Eh—she has, has she?” he mut- 
tered stupidly. He took a long breath, 
and. went shuffling toward the door. 
‘“Where’s he going?” demanded 





‘gent and Morgan’s. 


hie! 


Henty. ‘‘ Hey, Gorham, come back 
here. Say, I’m goin’ after him.” 

Old Harvey reached out and pushed 
him back into his seat. ‘‘ You sit fast,” 
he ordered ; ‘‘ we’ve got a thing or two 
for you to hear! Now, Mr. Freeley— 
take a seat, Mr. Cowan.” 

The representative from Argent and 
Morgan’s stepped to the platform, and, 
after one sharp look at Henty, sat 
down. Old Harvey followed at his 
heels. He twitched at his sleeves, his 
face worked, and, plainly, some strong 
excitement stirred him. 

‘“ Now,” he began, ‘‘I said the other 
night Henty sold out the men at Ar- 
All right—I said, 
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too 
Henty jumped from his chair. 
You can’t prove it.” 


“You 


“Sit down!” cried the old man, 
sternly. ‘I'll show you.” He turned 
to the assemblage anew. “I said this 


fellow Henty did sell ’em out. I was 
right.” 

Henty rushed to the front again. 
“Men!” he stormed, “will you let 
these scabs come in here and break up 
our meeting? Throw ’em out.” 

Uproar answered the call, and 
Henty, with gleaming eyes, waited 
for the trouble. A _ half-dozen men, 
excited by the harangue, and aflame 
with liquor, started up the aisle, 
and, vigorously protesting, were held 
back by others. ‘‘Go on, Harvey. 
Go on!” a dozen voices roared, and 
Harvey smiled as he recogmised the 
slogan of his friends. So on he went. 

‘‘T say Henty sold ’em out, and so 
he did. I went up to the Argent and 
Morgan works to-day, and laid the 
matter plain. After a long talk they 
sent down Mr. Freeley here. Now 
Mr. Henty says he never got a cent 
from ’em. He didn’t. They was too. 
smart.” He looked around at Henty, 
who had subsided into his chair. 
‘‘ What Henty did was to go up to the 
works and make an offer. They said, 
‘Sure’—they’d pay anything to be 
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quit of the strike—and Henty fell into 
the trap. They give him the money— 
it was marked, every dollar of it—and 
when he’d got it safe in his clothes 
they nabbed him. There was four 
witnesses, and he wilted. Jail was in 
front o’ him, and he give in. He sat 
down and writ a confession—an affy- 
davy—puttin’ his hand to it. Then 
they took away the cash and made 
him sign a declaration that he’d call off 
the strike, and so long’s he lived keep 
his hands off the works. Then, after 
them things was done, they made 
him take an oath he’d git out o’ the 
agitatin’ trade, and try somethin’ else. 
All of which he agreed, lamb-like, 
"cause he had to. Seein’, then, there 
was nothin’ else left, they showed him 
the door.” 


“All a lie—a damnable lie!” 
screamed Henty. 
“Hunh! Them papers I’ll trouble 


you for Mr. Freeley. Now—’’ Harvey 
waved the documents ostentatiously 
before him. ‘‘ Here’s the confession and 
the affy-davy.”” The crowd struggled 
from their seats, and drew around him. 
‘‘T move the Cannon Makers’ Union 
be disbanded,” Harvey yelled. ‘‘ Where’s 
the president, Mr. Henty?” He 
turned around, grinning. ‘ Lord, and 
I ain’t even a member—where’s 
Henty ?”’ 

A score of voices took up the shout. 


just slipped out the back door,” ex-. 
plained Freeley, from the‘works; ‘I 
thought I might as well let him go.” 

Morning came. The night shift was 
leaving, the day shift coming on. 
Activity was displayed on every side— 
a hundred thundering noises resounded 
through the shop. 

“‘That was a good turn you did me 
last night, Harvey.’ The foreman 
held out his hand, and the old man 
grinned. 

‘‘ Sure—nothin’ of the sort. It was 
spite—naught but spite, and I’m but a 
vindictive old man.” 

‘“Never mind—I won’t forget.” 
Cowan walked on up the shop, a light 
heart in his breast, a smile on his lips. 
He raised his hand, a signal; the great 
crane came straddling up the gallery, 
and halted over the pit. Its chain 
unwound, and was carried down by the 
gang. ‘‘ Hoist away!” and a bulky 
round of metal shot up into the air— 
a new and handsome jacket for the 
tube. Cowan, working like a man 
possessed, went round the tube like a 
cooper around a keg. He trued the 
two together, flung his arms apart, and 
with a sudden whirring of the gears 
and a ring of striking metal, the tube 
slipped down upon its core and wedged 
fast and surely in its place. 

Cowan wiped his brow. 
thank God!” he muttered. 


“© Well, 
‘“ That’s 


But Henty had withdrawn. ‘“He’s_ ended, and a few other things beside.” 
See 
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The Chamber of Fear 


Sy Marvin Dana 


the Channel, where, as elsewhere 

at sea, a fog is both desolate and 
dangerous. To escape from the desola- 
tion of it, we had left the deck and 
were gathered in the smoking-room. 
There the others joined in a game of 
poker: Jim Andrews, the owner of the 
Nomad; his brother George, Gunston 
Barker, and a friend of Barker’s whom 
Andrews had taken on at Naples, the 
Chevalier Scolli. The chevalier had 
rendered a service to Barker at Naples, 
and in consequence he had been invited 
to join us in the run to England: He 
proved to be an entertaining com- 
panion, but beyond this we really knew 
nothing of him. 

A bad headache had kept me from 
joining in the game, and I sat idly by 
an open port not far from the chevalier. 
Now and then I glanced lazily toward 
the players, and once! noticed the cheva- 
lier drop his hand in a curiously stealthy 
fashion toward the lower edge of his 
coat. I have wandered too far not to 
understand a case of this sort, and I 
watched with sudden alertness. An 
instant later the hand was raised, but 
within it I caught one glimpse of the 
card he had brought from its hiding- 
place. 

Rage of the cheat’s audacity swayed 
me to action. Small wonder that he 
had won steadily, since such were his 
methods! I rose and walked to the 
table. 

‘‘T must interrupt your game, gentle- 
men,” I said. ‘That fellow is a 
sharper !’’ and I pointed at Scolll. 

The others cried out in astonish- 
ment; then they fell silent, their eyes 
fixed on the chevalier. As for him, he 
sat not making a movement or sound, 
his face a ghastly white. But his gaze 
was turned full on me, and in it lay 
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hatred, swift, remorseless, deadly. Iam 
not a coward, but I confess that the glare 
from those black eyes sent a shudder 
through me. Had his will been master, 
I were destroyed in that moment. Yet I 
controlled myself and stood unflinching, 
my eyes returning only cold contempt. 

Soon the tense silence was broken 
by Andrews: 

‘‘Gentlemen, this is a serious matter. 
Let 

A terrifying crash interrupted his 
words. At the same moment the yacht 
swung and shuddered so violently that 
we were all thrown to the floor. While 
we were yet struggling to rise, the 
vessel careened over to port so far that 
I thought surely she must capsize. 

Despite the confusion of the moment, 
we had no wonderment, no doubt. At 
the instant of the shock we understood 
perfectly, with the intuition of despair, 
just what had occurred—a collision in 
the fog. 

Before we were fairly on our feet, the 
second officer was at the door: 

‘“The yacht is sinking! Quick! to 
the boats! ”’ 

I lay for a moment half stunned, and 
when finally I climbed up the com- 
panion way, I found that only the 
chevalier and myself remained on board. 
The officers and crew were in two of 
the boats, while Andrews and his 
friends were in the cutter. The dinghy 
remained on the davits. As I showed 
my face over the rail, Andrewscalled out: 

‘Hurry, man, or you'll be too late. 
Get the dinghy down—or jump over- 
board. We'll pick you up.’ 

I hesitated. The sea was rough 
and the beating of that same breeze, 
which now slightly lifted the fog. Yet 
I was sure that I could easily make the 
cutter, and I longed with all my soul for 
my friends. I had my hand on the rail 
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ready for the leap, when Scolli’s voice 
sounded in my ear: 

“Tf you'll help me with this boat!” 

I turned and saw him at the davits 
of the dinghy. At the same time I felt 
in the deck beneath my feet that 
shuddering which warned me _ the 
yacht was about to sink. Evi- 
dently, the man did not dare leap 
into the waves. Evidently, too, 
there was not time fof him alone to 
lower the boat. 

Yielding to an impulse of pity, I 
nodded assent. I felt that I could not 
desert him in the face of this disaster. 

Forthwith I was at the davits; a 
moment more, and the dinghy was 
tossing uneasily on the waves. 

‘‘ Get in,” I shouted to Scolli. 

The wind was fast increasing to a 
gale, so that I doubt if he heard my 
words. However, he understood, for 
he clambered into the boat, where I 
quickly followed him. We cast loose, 
and then, each taking an oar, drew off 
from the yacht. 

There were no signs anywhere of the 
ship that had run us down. The 
cutter was already some distance from 
us, and only dimly visible, for now that 
the fog had lifted night was falling. 
The crew in the two boats were, how- 
ever, not far away, trailing slowly after 
the cutter. At once we began rowing 
in their direction, but the choppy sea 
made progress slow. We pulled hard, 
for we had no mind to be caught in the 
swirl of the sinking yacht. As it was, 
we were on the outer edge of the eddy 
as the vessel sank, and for half-a-minute 
the tiny dinghy tossed alarmingly, so 
that the chevalier’s face was all a 
ghastly white. 

After a littie the tumult passed, and 
we again rowed away from the place 
where the yacht had gone down. The 
darkness had increased so suddenly 
that now we could no longer make out 
the cutter or the two boats, but we held 
on as best we could in the direction 
whither we thought they must he. 
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From time to time I tried a hail, but 
the roaring of the wind and the brawl- 
ing of the waves left me little hope of 
being heard. In truth, there came no 
answer to my cries, and after a time 
we gave up farther effort to find the 
others. By tacit consent—we had not 
exchanged a word since leaving the 
yacht—we ceased rowing and used our 
oars only to keep the dinghy head on, 
lest we be swamped by the angry 
waters. It was plain that we could, at 
the best, do no more than keep afloat 
through the night. There was small 
chance of being picked up, for we could 
show no signal in the darkness. It 
would be quite useless, too, to try making 
land, as there was neither moon nor 
star to guide our course. In the 
morning—did we survive the gale—we 
might hope for rescue from some 
vessel, or we might row for the coast 
we deemed nearest. 

I have scant memory of how the 
time passed. I sat there stupid and 
dull, yet watching closely everywhere, 
since I had no mind to be run down 
by a passing ship or to be caught in the 
trough of the sea. The chevalier also 
watched. Or, rather, I so suppose. I 
know that he did not sleep, and once I 
found his eyes fixed on me with the 
same glare of hate that I had seen on 
the yacht. A rift in the clouds revealed 
his face clearly, and afterward in the 
gloom I imagined him still staring at 
me with that deadly ferocity. Out 
there in the storm, and very close to 
death, it was a dreadful thing to realise 
that this, my sole companion in danger, 
was an evil man who hated me because 
I had made known his infamy. It is 
no credit to my humanity, but it is 
truth, that as the dragging hours 
passed I regretted more and more the 
fatal instinct of pity that had led me 
into this woe. 

The frantic plunging of the dinghy 
aroused me from these morbid fancies, 
and I found that we were tumbling 
among breakers. Hardly did I grasp 
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the truth ere the boat was thrown high 
in the air and I was cast headlong 
into the waves. Very soon, however, I 
found myself on my feet in the shallow 
water, where I braced myself against the 
pull of the withdrawing waves. 

A strangled cry came to my ears. | 
made a step towardthe sound, and was 
just in time to seize the chevalier as he 
was being swept back. Another wave 
broke over us, but before it swept sea- 
ward I had the man on his feet and 
braced for the strain. In a moment 
the wave had rushed back past us, and 
then we both set out floundering 
through the shallows toward the shore. 
Another wave came and wrenched 
viciously at us, but we won through 
it, and so came safe to dry land. 

We sprawled on the sand for a 
long hour, shivering, though it was 
mid-summer, resting from the toil 
of our battle with the waves. But 
at last, I stood up, stiffly, and began 
walking inland over the flat and marshy 
wastes that bordered on the sea. I had 
no means of judging with precision, but 
from the direction of the wind earlier 
in the day, I imagined that we were upon 
the coast of France, though just where 
I could not guess. 

As I strode onward, I looked over my 
shoulder, and I saw that the chevalier 
followed. Even yet no single word 
had we exchanged, unless it was his 
smothered cry for succour as the sea 
swept him down toward death. 

But the man was so great a coward 
that he dared not remain alone. So 
he followed me close, silent and hating, 
yet following. | 

I gave little heed to him. My chief 
concern was to reach some shelter 
where I might obtain food and a bed. 
The clouds were broken now, and at 
intervals a few gleams of cold light 
came straggling. By these I could 
make out the desolate barrenness of 
the region. To right and left and 
behind, the only objects were the sand 
dunes; in front there was nothing ! 


Through this dreary and hopeless 
tract I walked on and on, for endless 
hours it seemed to me. When I had 
wel]-nigh lost all heart, I saw some 
way before me a dim line of shadow, 


_whereat I quickened my steps until I 


came up to it. Here I found a quad- 
ruple line of trees, and within it lay 
a paved road-bed of bricks, with foot- 
paths on either side. This cheered 
me exceedingly, for now it was evident 
that I was within reach of my fellow- 
man. With new hope I hurried on—and 
listening, I heard the steps of the 
chevalier still following steadfastly. 

Mile after mile I tramped over this 
pretentious highway, ‘twixt double 
rows of trees, and still on either hand 
there was nothing save the marshy 
expanse fading afar into a doubtful 
horizon of cloud and mist. My legs 
grew so weary that I could scarce move 
them; my feet so sore that every step 
was atorture. Behind meI could hear 
the chevalier shuffling painfully, with 
dragging steps. And still there was no 
single sign of man’s habitation. I 
almost fell exhausted by the wayside. 
It seemed to me that I was one 
accursed, the sport of malignant devils 
that drove me adrift into an endless 
wilderness. 

And then, when hope failed and 
despair was master of my soul, I saw 
before me the soft and kindly twinkling 
of a light. 

It were useless to describe my joy. 
In that instant fatigue was forgotten. 
I hastened forward with new vigours, 
my heart singing praisies to God for 
His mercies. Very soon I reached the 
light. Behind me followed the cheva- 
lier. 

Straightway I was at the door and 
pounding lustily. In the gloom I could 
make out no more than that the struc- 
ture was asmall cottage. Through the 
uncurtained window, whence shone the 
light, I could see the single smal] room. 
In one corner was a couch and on it I 
thought I distinguished a man’s figure. 
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In this I was right, for while I yet 
knocked the mass moved and then 
revealed itself as the form of a peasant, 
who came shambling to the door. - As 
he opened, I cried out eagerly in 
French : 

‘‘Hasten, my man. We have been 
shipwrecked, and we perish for lack of 
food and shelter.”’ 

The door was thrown widely open, and 
I stumbled into the cottage, the chevalier 
following closely. Once within, the 
lout closed the door, took the lamp in 
his hand and scrutinised us shrewdly ; 
then he spoke in mongrel French: 

‘I have only bread and coffee.”’ 

‘‘That’s enough,” I answered. 
‘‘ Bring it quickly and make a fire.” 

I sank on the couch; the chevalier 
huddled on a chair by the fireplace. 
To quicken the clown’s movements I 
pulled out my _ sovereign case and 
tossed a piece of gold on the table. 
The fellow started as he heard the ring 
of the metal, and turned avaricious 
eyeson me. As I caught the lust in 
his glance I regretted my folly in 
displaying money before him, for he 
looked a ruffian. 

‘Hurry! ’’ I commanded, and there- 
after I thought no more of the inci- 
dent. 

Worn as we were, the chevalier and 
I nevertheless managed to eat heartily 
of the coarse fare that was set before us. 
The black bread was delightful, the 
cheese ravishing, the chicory ran in 
my veins like wine. But though we 
sat at the same board, the chevalier 
and I spoke not a word to each other, 
and our host was equally taciturn, for 
after his solitary remark he remained 
mute. 

He had built a generous fire, and 
when I had finished eating I sat before 
it, while I smoked one happy pipe. 

The pipe fell clattering on the 
hearth, and I awoke with a start, to 
question the cottager. 

‘‘ The bed ?” 

He pointed to a corner, where I 


now saw a short ladder that hung 
from a trap in the ceiling. By this I 
speedily mounted, carryinga fragment of 
candle with which my landlord had pro- 
vided me, and so came through the trap 
into a little attic room, hardly ten feet 
square and having a single window. 
For its whole furniture there was arough 
mattress covered with a blanket, that 
lay along one wall. 

I was in no mood to cavil at my 
quarters. Promptly I shut the trap, 
and then stretched myself on the rude 
bed. As the chevalier had not fol- 
lowed me, I understood that he would 
sleep on the couch below. 

Yet I could not sleep. The weari- 
ness of body, the wreck of nerves had 
set my mind in a whirl so swift and so 
persistent that I could not calm myself. 
The candle guttered and went out, but 
the darkness was filled with the pic- 
tures of my troubled brain, and brought 
no peace. It was light enough out- 
side so that the window was a square 
of ghostly white, and at this I stared 
until, when I closed my eyes, it danced 
on my retina. The wind continued 
to blow, and violently ; indeed, it seemed 
to me that every moment its strength 
increased. I feared that the cottage 
would be overwhelmed by some fierce 
blast, for it swayed ominously, groan- 
ing the while an accompaniment to. the 
tempest’s shrieks. At last I fell into a 
dose, but nightmares made my sleep 
hideous. 

Then, of a sudden, I was wide-awake. 
A horror of something, I knew not 
what, possessed me, and made me the 
cringing victim of its vagaries. My 
head was whirling with vertigo as I sat 
up; all the room reeled before my eyes. 
I sprang to my feet and lurched blindly 
to the window. 

I pushed the sash open and leaned 
out. Fora brief moment my dizziness 
passed, and I looked forth with relief 
on the scene. A short way from the 
window was a group of buildings, a 
farmhouse and outbuildings. Though 
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the wind raged, the moon was now 
shining so that I saw clearly. 

An indistinct noise in the room 
behind me caused me to turn quickly. 
But though my eyes roved the chamber 
I could distinguish in the gloom nothing 
to cause alarm. The instinct of fear 
held me closely; nevertheless, I strove 
to cast it from me, and after a moment 
I stepped forward toward my bed. As 
I moved, the vertigo again seized me, 
I staggered, and fell heavily. Quickly 
I was on my hands and knees, but my 
head still swam, so that I dared not try 
torise. AsI crouched there, half dazed, 
a subtle sound near by caused me to 
turn my head, and I saw dimly a 


shadowed mass, close at hand and. 


creeping stealthily upon me. At the 
sight I sprang erect and struck wildly, 
madly. My blow fell on flesh that 
yielded to the shock—I heard a sharp 
cry of pain. Instantly the form of my 
enemy vanished into the darkness. I 
stumbled back to the window, where I 
held myself upright, waiting and watch- 
ing. 

Now that I had time to think I 
could not doubt as to the nature of 
my adversary. Again I bewailed my 
stupidity in displaying gold to the 
peasant. Dully, I wondered if he had 
already killed and robbed the chev- 
alier. Certainly the assassin had 
little to fear. Two exhausted men 
washed up by the waves—they could 
offer but feeble resistance to his 
strength. Yet a sharp rage against 
the man’s treachery surged in me. 

For a little, nothing happened, and 
I allowed the tension of my nerves to 
relax. Instantly the vertigo returned. 
My brain was in tumult; the world 
was chaos. In the stress of it I forgot 
my foe. Turning, I again leaned from 
the window. My eyes rested blindly 
on the landscape. 

Then, as in a lightning flash, my 
vision cleared. My sickness passed 
unheeded in the shock of amaze- 
ment. 


There, at last, I realised, with a thrill 
of uttermost horror that the struggles 
and terrors of the night had made me 
mad, that my brain was the powerless 
prey of its own phantoms. A sob of 
anguish burst upon me. In that mo- 
ment I had no fear of death—only of 
myself ! 

For the scene was new and strange. 
When before I looked from this same 
window I had beheld buildings and 
stacks of hay and straw. Now my 
eyes rested on a little pond; beyond it 
a field of uncut corn stretched; no- 
where was there sign of house or barn 
or heaped-up hay and grain. 

Instinct warned me of danger within 
the chamber, and I was glad to turn 
from the torture of my _ troubled 
thoughts to the vehemence of conflict. 
I moved a little from the window into 
the shadow and peered closely, and 
listened. If my blow had stunned the 
enemy, he had now recovered, for I 
could hear a dragging movement on 
the right. Without a second’s delay, I 
leaped toward the sound. Ina moment 
I had the man in my arms, and we 
were writhing here and there over the 
floor, fighting to kill. 

A sharp pain darted through my arm. 
Under it my grasp loosened, but as the 
man drew free, I whirled from his blow 
and sprang toward the window. 

As I leaped forward,I felt again that 
deadly nausea; the room spun like a 
top. And then, above all the noise of 
the wind, there arose all about me a 
sudden and fearful clamour, as if the 
very building were alive and shrieking 
despair. 

All this was in a second, and in that 
second I was at the window. But as I 
sprang upon the sill I knew that my 
madness remained. 

For again I looked on a scene 
unlike either before. There were neither 
buildings nor stacks, neither pond nor 
field of corn; instead, a narrow canal, 
and beside it ran the quadruple row 
of trees — underneath which I had 
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walked. White forms, too, 
by me as I gazed. 

But I made no pause. I leaped out. 

Suddenly I was caught in a soft, 
resistless embrace. I was carried high, 
up and up, with fearful speed—then 
cast afar, to fall an endless way, it 
seemed to me. There came a huge 
splash, and the waters of the canal 
closed over me. 

When I regained consciousness I 
was lying on the bank of the canal, 
and the sun was shining into my eyes. 

I lay there, idly gazing, my thoughts 
not yet alert. Without. interest, I 
watched the windmill close by, its 
sails turning slowly and evenly in the 
light breeze. The style of it bore wit- 
ness that this was Holland; but for 
that I cared not at all. 

A man at the window behind the 
sails put out a hand to the rudder and 
swung the sails to another angle, 
where they took the wind more 
strongly. As the axis revolved hesitat- 
ingly, I saw that this was a windmill 
of the rarer sort, in which the tiny 
upper chamber itself turns as the rudder 
varies the direction of the sails. 

I saw the face of the man at the 
window. At the sight, memory of the 
night came rushing back on me, and 
with it, understanding. My chamber 
had been that rotary loft. The gale 
had torn loose the rudder’s fastenings, 


flashed 


so that the room had swung here and 
there as the wind veered. Thus my 
single window had traversed the land- 
scape, while I had attributed the move- 
ment to an imagined vertigo, toa dis- 
eased brain. At the last the sails 
themselves must have broken from 
their moorings. It was by one of 
these I had been caught and hurled 
forth. 

Even so there was peril still. At any 
moment the man at the window might 
espy me, and hasten to complete his 
work. A clump of bushes a few yards 
from me offered a hiding-place. To- 
ward these I crawled. 

But as I came behind them my eyes 
fell on something that caused me new 
horror. 

Just behind the bushes lay the 
huddled body of a man, the face toward 
me. And the face was that of the 
chevalier Scolli. 

At last I understood all. It was the 
chevalier who, to silence the one man 
that could disgrace him, had attacked 
me in the windmill chamber. In his 
right hand he still held a dagger 
firmly clutched. 

The sails that had cradled me and 
tossed me down to the cushion of the 
canal had crushed his skull. bs 
It is curious that of all on board the 
Nomad that night the chevalier alone 
perished. 
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strike, and not a pound of freight 

had been moved. Things did look 
smoky on the West End. The General 
Superintendent happened to be with 
us when the news came. ‘ You can’t 
handle it, boys,” said he nervously. 
“What you'd better do is to turn it 
over to the Columbian Pacific.’’ 

Our contracting freight agent on the 
Coast at that time was a fellow so 
erratic that he was nicknamed ‘“‘ Crazy- 
horse.” Right in the midst of the 
strike ‘‘Crazy-horse’’ wired that he 
had secured a big silk shipment. 
We were paralysed. We had no 
engineers, no firemen, and no motive 
power to speak of. The strikers 
were pounding our men, wrecking 
our trains, and giving us the worst 
of it generally; that is, when we 
couldn’t give it to them. Why the 
fellow displayed his activity at that 
particular juncture still remains a 
mystery. Perhaps he had a grudge 
against the road; if so, he took an 
artful revenge. Everybody on the 
system with ordinary railroad sense 
knew that our struggle was to keep 
clean of freight business until we got 
rid of our strike. Anything valuable 
or perishable was especially unwelcome. 
But the stuff was docked, and loaded, 
and consigned in our care _ before 
we knew it. After that, a refusal to 
carry it would be like hoisting the 
white flag; and that is something which 
never yet flew over the West End. 

‘“‘Turn it over to the Columbian,” 
said the General Superintendent; but 
the General Superintendent was not 
looked up to on our division. He 
hadn’t enough sand. Our head was a 
fighter, and he gave tone to every 
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man under him. ‘‘ No,’’ he thundered, 
bringing down his fist. ‘‘Not in a 
thousand years. We’ll move it our- 
selves. Wire Montgomery (the General 
Manager) that we will take care of it. 
And wire him to discharge Crazy-horse 
—and to do it right off.” And before 
the silk was turned over to us Crazy- 
horse was looking for another job. It 
is the only case on record where a 
freight hustler was discharged for 
getting business. | 

There were twelve carloads; it was 
insured for seventeen thousand pounds 
a car; you can figure how far the title 
1S wrong, but you never can estimate 
the worry the stuff gave us. It looked 
as big as two million pounds worth. 
In fact, one scrub car-tink, with the 
glory of the West End at heart, had a 
fight over the amount with a sceptical 
hostler. He maintained that the actual 
money value was twenty-four million 
pounds; but I give you the figures 
just as they went over the wire; and 
they are right. 

What bothered us most was that the 
strikers had the tip almost as soon as 
we had it. Having friends on every 
road in the country, they knew as 
much about our business as we our- 
selves. The minute it was announced 
that we should move the silk, they 
were after us. It was a defiance; a 
last one. If we could move freight— 
for we were already moving passengers 
after a fashion—the strike might be 
well accounted beaten. 

Stewart, the leader of the local con- 
tingent, together with his followers, 
got after me at once. 

‘You don’t show much sense, Reed,”’ 
said he. ‘‘ You fellows here are break- 
ing your necks to get things moving, 
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and when this strike’s over, if our boys 
ask for your discharge, they’ll get it.” 
This road. can’t run without our 
engineers. We're going to beat you. 
If you dare try to move this silk, we’ll 
have your scalp when it’s over. You'll 
never get your silk to its destination, 
I’ll promise you that. And if you ditch 
it and make two hundred thousand 
pounds loss, you'll get let out, anyway, 
my buck.” | 

‘“‘T’m here to obey orders, Stewart,” 
said I. What was the use of more? I 
felt uncomfortable; but we had deter- 
mined to move the silk; there was no 
more to be said. 

When I went over to the round- 
house and told Neighbor the decision, 
he said never a word, but he looked a 
great deal. Neighbor's task was to 
supply the motive power. All that we 
had, uncrippled, was in the passenger 
service, because passengers should 
be taken care of first of all. In order 
to win a strike you must have public 
opinion on your side. 

‘‘ Nevertheless, Neighbor,” said I, 
after we had talked a while, ‘‘we must 
move the silk also.” 

Neighbor studied ; then he roared at 
his foreman. ‘‘Send Bartholomew 
Mullen here.” He spoke with a 
decision that made me think the busi- 
ness was done. I had never happened, 
it is true, to hear of Bartholomew 
Mullen in the department of motive 
power; but the impression the name 
gave me was of a monstrous fellow, big 
as Neighbor, or old man Sankey, or 
Dad Hamilton. ‘“TI’ll put Bartholomew 
ahead of it,” said Neighbor tightly. 

I saw a boy walk into the office. 
‘Mr. Garten said you wanted me, 
sir,” said he, addressing the Master 
Mechanic. 

‘‘T do, 
Neighbor. 

The figure in my mind’s eye shrunk 
in a twinkling. Then it occurred to 
me that it must be this boy’s father 
who was wanted. 


Bartholomew,” responded 
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You have been begging for a chance 
to take out an engine, Bartholomew,” 
began Neighbor, coldly ; and I knew it 
was on. 

*« Yes, sir.” 

‘You want to get killed, Bartholo- 
mew ?”’ 

Bartholomew smiled as if the idea 
was not altogether displeasing. 

‘““ How would you like to go pilot to- 
morrow for McCurdy? You to take 
the Forty-four and run as first Seventy- 
eight. McCurdy will run as second 
Seventy-eight.” 

‘* |] know I could run an engine all 
right,” ventured Bartholomew, as_ if 
Neighbor were the only one taking the 
chances in giving him an engine. ‘I 
know the track; I helped McNeff fire 
one week.”’ 

‘‘Then go home and go to bed, and 
be over here at six o’clock to-morrow 
morning. And sleep sound, for it may 
be your last chance.” 

It was plain that the Master Me- 
chanic hated to do it; it was simply 
sheer necessity. 

‘““He’s a wiper,” mused Neighbor, 
as Bartholomew walked springily away. 
“T took him in here sweeping two 
years ago. He ought to be firing now, 
but the union held him back; that’s 
why he don’t like them. He knows 
more about an engine now than half 
They’d better have let him 
in,” said the Master Mechanic grimly. 
‘‘He may be the means of breaking 
their backs yet. If I give him an 
engine and he runs it, [’ll never take 
him off, union orno union, strike or no 
strike.” 

‘* How old is that boy ?” I asked. 

‘‘ Eighteen; and never a kithora kin 
that I know of. Bartholomew Mullen,” 
mused Neighbor, as the slight figure 
moved across the flat, “big name— 
small boy. Well, Bartholomew, you'll 
know something more by to-morrow 
night about running an engine, or a 
whole lot less; that’s as it happens. If 
he gets killed, it’s your fault, Reed.” 
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‘* Bartholomew stuck to his levers like a man.”’ 


He meant that I was calling on 
him for men when he couldn’t supply 
them. 

‘‘T heard once,” he went on, ‘‘ about 
a fellow named Bartholomew being 
mixed up in a massacre. But I take it 
he must have been an older man than 
our Bartholomew—nor his other name 
wasn’t Mullen, neither. I disremember 


just what it was; but it wasn’t 
Mullen.” 

‘Well, don’t say I want to get 
the boy killed, Neighbor,” I protested. 
‘““T’ve got plenty to answer for. I’m 
here to run trains—when there are any 
to run; that’s murder enough for me. 
You needn’t send Bartholomew out on 


my account.” 
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‘‘Give him a slow schedwle, and I’1l 
give him orders to jump early, that’s 
all we can do. If the strikers don’t 
ditch him, he’ll get through somehow.” 

It stuck in my crop—the idea of 
‘putting that boy on a pilot engine to 
take all the dangers ahead of that par- 
ticular train; but I had a good deal 
else to think of besides. From the 
minute the silk got into the McCloud 
yards, we posted double guards around. 
About twelve o’clock that night we 
held a council of war, which ended in 
our running the train into the out 
freight-house. The result was that by 
morning we had a new train made up. 
It consisted of fourteen refrigerator 
cars loaded with oranges, which had 
come in mysteriously the night before. 
It was announced that the silk would 
be held for the present and the oranges 
rushed through at once. Bright and 
early the refrigerator train was run 
down to the ice-houses, and twenty 
men were put to work icing the oranges. 
At seven o’clock, McCurdy pulled in 
the local passenger with engine 105. 
Our plan was to cancel the local and 
run him right out with the oranges. 
When he got in, he reported that the 
105 had sprunga tire; this threw us 
outentirely. There was a_ hurried 
conference in the round-house. 

‘“What can you do?” asked the 
Superintendent in desperation. 

“ There’s only one thing I can do. 
Put Bartholomew Mullen on it with 
the 44, and put McCurdy to bed for 
Number Two to-night,” responded 
Neighbor. 

We were running first in first out; 
but we took care always to have some- 
body for One and Two who at least 
knew an injector from an air-pump. 

It was eight o'clock. I looked into 
the locomotive stalls. The first—the 
only—man in sight was Bartholomew 
Mullen. He was very busy polishing 
the 44. He had good steam on her, 
and the old tub was wheezing away as 
if she had the asthma. The 44 was 


old ; she was homely ; ; she was rickety ; 
but Bartholomew Mullen wiped her 
battered nose as deferentially as if she 
had been a spick-span, spider-driver, 
tail-truck, mail-racer. She wasn’t 
much—the 44. But in those days 
Bartholomew wasn’t much; and the 44 
was Bartholomew’s. 

‘‘ How is she steaming, Bartholo- 
mew?’ I sang out; he was right in 
the middle of her. Looking up, he 
fingered his waste modestly and blushed 
through a dab of crude petroleum over 
his eye. ‘‘ Hundred and thirty pounds, 
sir. She’s a terrible free steamer, the 
old 44. I’m all ready to run her out.” 

‘Who’s marked up to fire for you, 
Bartholomew ?”’ 

Bartholomew Mullen looked at me 
fraternally. ‘‘ Neighbor couldn't give 
anybody but a wiper, sir,” said Bar- 
tholomew, in a sort of a wouldn’t-that- 
kill-you tone. 

The unconscious arrogance of the 
boy quite knocked me: so soon had 
honours changed his point of view. 
Last night a despised: wiper; at day- 
break, an engineer ; and his nose in the 
air at the idea of taking on a wiper for 
fireman. And all so innocent. 

‘Would you object, Bartholomew,’’ 
I suggested gently, ‘“‘to a train-master 
for fireman? ”’ 

‘*T don’t—think so, sir.”’ 

“Thank you; because I am going 
your way this morning myself, and 
I thought I’d ride with you. Is it 
all right?” 

‘*Oh, yes, sir—if Neighbor doesn’t 
care.” 

I smiled: he didn’t know whom 
Neighbor took orders from; but he 
thought, evidently, not from me. 

“Then run her down to the oranges, 
Bartholomew, and couple on, and we'll 
order ourselves out. See?” 

The 44 looked lke a baby-carriage 
when we got her in front of the re- 
frigerators. However, after the neces- 
sary preliminaries, we gave a very 
sporty toot, and pulled out. In a few 
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=? There stood 
Bartholomew.”’ 


minutes we were sail- 
ing down the valley. 

For fifty miles we bobbed along with 
our cargo of iced silk as easy as old 
shoes ; for I need hardly explain that 
we had packed the silk into the refrige- 
rators to confuse the strikers. The 
great risk was that they would try to 
ditch us. 

I was watching the track as a mouse 





would a cat, looking every minute for 
trouble. We cleared the gumbo cut 
west of the Beaver at a pretty good 
clip, in order to make the grade on the 
other side. The bridge there is hidden 
in summer by a grove of hack-berries. 
I had just pulled open to cool her a 
bit when I noticed how high the back- 
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water was on each side of the track. 
Suddenly I felt the fill going soft 
under the drivers; felt the 44 wobble 
and slew. Bartholomew shut off hard, 
and threw the air as I sprang to the 
window. The peaceful little creek 


ahead looked very angry, and the 


bottoms were a lake. 

Somewhere up the valley there had 
been a cloudburst, for overhead the 
sun was bright. The Beaver was roar- 
ing over its banks, and the bridge 
was Out. Bartholomew screamed for 
brakes; it looked as if we were against it 
—and hard. A soft track tostop on; a 
torrent of storm-water ahead, and two 
hundred thousand pounds’ worth of 
silk behind, not to mention equipment. 

I yelled at Bartholomew, and mo- 
tioned for him to jump; my conscience 
is clear on that point. The 44 was 
stumbling along, trying like a drunken 
man to hang to the rotten track. 

‘‘ Bartholomew!” I yelled; but he 
was head out and looking back at his 
train while he jerked frantically at 
the air-lever. I understood: the air 
wouldn’t work; it never will on those 
old tubs when you need it. The sweat 
pushed out on me. I was thinking of 
how much the silk would bring us after 
the bath in the Beaver. Bartholomew 
stuck to his levers like a man in a 
signal-tower, but every second brought 
us closer to open water. 
him intent only on saving his first 
train—heedless of his life—I was 
actually ashamed to jump. While I 
hesitated he somehow got the brakes 
to set; the old 44 bucked likea bronco. 

It wasn’t too soon. She checked her 
train nobly at the last, but I saw 
nothing could keep her from the drink. 
I gave Bartholomew a terrific slap; and 
again I yelled; then turning to the 
gangway, I dropped into the soft mud 
on my side: the 44 hung low, and it 
was easy lighting. 

Bartholomew sprang from his seat a 
second later; but his blouse caught in 
the teeth of the quadrant. He stooped 


Watching ~ 


quick as thought, and peeled the thing 
over his head. Then he was caught 
fast by the wristbands, and the ponies 
of the 44 tipped over the broken abut- 
ment. Pull as he would he couldn’t 
get free. The pilot dipped into the 
torrent slowly. But losing her balance, 


the 44 kicked her heels irto the air 


like lightning, and shot with a frght- 
ened wheeze plump into the creek, 
dragging her engineer with her. 

The head car stopped on the brink. 
Running across the track, I looked for 
Bartholomew. He wasn't there; I 
knew he must have gone down with 
his engine. Throwing off my gloves, 
I dived, just as I stood, close to the 
tender, which hung half submerged. I 
am a good bit of a fish under water, 
but no self-respecting fish would be 
caught in that yellow mud. I realised, 
too, the instant I struck the water, 
that I should have dived on the up- 
stream side. The current took me 
away whirling; when I came up for 
air, I was fifty feet below the pier. I 
scrambled out, feeling it was all up 
with Bartholomew ; but to my amaze- 
ment, as I shook my eyes open, the 
train crew were running forward, and 
there stood Bartholomew on the track 
above me, looking at the refrigerators. 
When I got to him, he explained how 
he was dragged under and had to tear 
the sleeves out of his blouse under 
water to get free. 

The surprise is how little fuss men 
make about such things when they are 
busy. It took only five minutes for 
the conductor to hunt up a coil of wire 
and a sounder for me, and by the time 
he got forward with it Bartholomew 
was half-way up a telegraph-pole to 
help me cut in on a live wire. Fast as 
I could, I rigged a pony, and began 
calling the McCloud despatcher. It 
was rocky sending, but after no end of 
pounding I got him, and gave orders 
for the wrecking gang, and for one 
more of Neighbor’s rapidly decreasing 
supply of locomotives. 
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Bartholomew, sitting onastrip of fence 
which still rose above water, looked 
forlorn. To lose in the Beaver the 
first engine he ever handled was tough, 
and he was evidently speculating on 
his chances of ever getting another. If 
there weren’t tears in his eyes, there 
was storm-water certainly. But after 
the relief engine had pulled what was 
left of us back six miles to a 
siding, I made it my first busi- 
ness to explain to Neighbor, 
who was nearly beside himself, 
that Bartholomew not only 
was not at fault, but that by 
his nerve he had actually saved 
the train. 

*“T'll tell you, Neighbor,” I 
suggested, when we gotstraight- 
ened around. “ Give us the 10g 
to go ahead as a pilot, and run 
her around the river division 
with Foley and the 216.” 

“ What’ll you do with Num- 
ber Six?’ growled Neighbor. 
Six was the local passenger 
west. 

“Annul it 
west of Mc- 
Cloud,” said 
I, instantly. 
“We've got 
this silk on 
our hands 
now, and I’d 
move it if it 
tied up every 
passenger 
train on the 
division. If 
we can get 
the stuff 
through, it 
will _ practic- 
ally beat the 
strike. If we 
fail, it will 
beat the com- 
pany. 

By the time 
we had backed 
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to Newhall Junction, Neighbor had 
made up his mind my way. Mullen and 
I climbed into the 109, and Foley, with 
the 216, and none too good a grace, 
coupled on to the silk, and flying red 
signals, we started again over the river 
division. . 

Foley was always full of mischief. 
He had a better engine than ours, and 
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he took great satisfaction the rest of 
the afternoon in crowding us. Every 
mile of the way he was on our heels. 
I was throwing the coal, and have 
reason toremember. It was after dark 
when we reached the Beverly Hill, 
and we took it at a lively pace. The 
strikers were not on our minds then; 
it was Foley who bothered. 

When the long parallel steel lines of 
the upper yards spread before us, 
flashing under the arc lights, we were 
away above yard speed. Running a 
locomotive into one of those big yards 


is like shooting a rapid in a canoe. - 


There is a bewildering maze of tracks, 
lighted by red and green lamps, which 
must be watched the closest to keep 
out of trouble. The hazards are multi- 
plied the minute you pass the throat, 
and a yard wreck Is a dreadful tangle ; it 
makes everybody from road-master to 
flagman furious, and not even Bartho- 
lomew wanted to face an inquiry on a 
yard wreck. On the other hand, he 
could’t afford to be caught by Foley, 
who was chasing him out of pure 
caprice. 

I saw the boy holding the throttle at 
a half, and fingering the air anxiously as 
we jumped over the frogs; but the 
roughest riding on track so far beats 
the ties as a cushion, that when the 109 
suddenly stuck her paws through an 
open switch we bounced against the 
roof of the cab like footballs. I grabbed 


a brace with one hand, and with the 


other reached instinctively across to 
Bartholomew's side to seize the throttle. 
But as I tried to shut him off he jerked 
it wide open in spite of me, and turned 
with lightning in his eye. ‘‘ No!” he 
cried, and his voice rang hard. The 10g 
took the tremendous shove at her back 
and leaped like a frightened horse. 
Away we went across the yard, through 
the cinders, and over the ties; my teeth 
have never been the same since. I don’t 
belong on an engine, anyway, and since 
then I have kept off. At the moment I 
was convinced that the strain had been 


too much, that Bartholomew was stark 
crazy. He sat clinging like a lobster to 
his levers and bouncing clear to the roof. 

But his strategy was dawning on me; 
in fact, he was pounding it into me. 
Even the shock and scare of leaving the 
track and tearing up the yard had not 
driven from Bartholomew’s noddle the 
most important feature of our situation, 
which was, above everything, to keep out 
of the way of the silk train. 

I felt every moment more mortified 
at my attempt to shut him off. I had 
done the trick of the woman who grabs 
the reins. It was even better to tear 
up the yard than to stop for Foley to 
smash into and scatter the silk over the 
coal chutes. Bartholomew’s decision 
was one of the traits which make the 
runner ; instant perception coupled to 
instant resolve. The ordinary dub thinks 
what he should have done to avoid 
disaster after it is all over; Bartholo- 
mew thought before. 

On we bumped, across frogs, through 
switches, over splits, and into target 
rods, when—and this 1s the miracle of it 
all—the 109 got her forefeet on a split 
switch, made a contact, and after a slew 
or two, like a bogged horse, she swung 
up sweet on the rails again, tender and 
all. Bartholomew shut off with an 


-under-cut that brought us up stuttering, 


and nailed her feet with the air right 
where she stood. We had left the 
track and ploughed a. hundred feet 
across the yards and jumped on to 
another track. It is the only time I 
ever heard of its happening anywhere, 
but I was on the engine with Bartho- 
lomew Mullen when it was done. 

Foley choked his train the instant he 
saw our hind lights bobbing. We 
climbed down and ran back. He had 
stopped just where we should have 
stood if I had shut off. 

Bartholomew ran to the switch to 
examine it. The contact light (green) 
still burned like a false beacon; and 
lucky it did, for it showed that the 
switch had been tampered with and 
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exonerated Bartholomew Mullen com- 
pletely. The attempt of the strikers to 
spill the silk in the yards had only 
made the reputation of a new engineer. 
Thirty minutes later, the sick-train 
was turned over to the East End to 
wrestle with, and we breathed, all of 
us, a good bit easier. 

” Bartholomew Mullen, now a _pas- 
senger runner whoranks with Kennedy 


and Jack Moore and Foley and George 


Sinclair himself, got a personal letter 
from the General Manager compli- 
menting him on his pretty wit ; and he 
was good enough to say nothing what- 
ever about mine. 

We registered that night and went 
to supper together: Foley, Jackson, 
Bartholomew, and I. Afterwards we 
dropped into the despatcher’s office. 
Something was coming from McCloud, 
but the operator to save his life couldn’t 
catch it. I listened a minute; it was 
Neighbor. Now, Neighbor isn’t great 





on despatching trains. He can make 
himself understood over the poles, but 
his sending is like a boy’s sawing 
wood—sort of uneven. However, 
though I am not much on running 
yards, I claim to be able to take the 
wildest ball that was ever thrown along 
the wire, and the chair was tendered 
me at once to catch Neighbor’s ex- 
traordinary passes at the McCloud key. 
They came something hike this: 

“To Opr. Tell Massacree ’—that 
was the word that stuck them all, and 
I could perceive that Neighbor was 
talking emphatically. He had ap- 
parently forgotten Bartholomew’s last 
name, and was trying to connect with 
the one he had “ disremembered” the 
night _ before. ‘‘Tell Massacree,”’ 
repeated Neighbor, ‘that he is al-l-l 
right. Tell hi-m I give him double 
mileage for to-day all the way through. 
And to-morrow he gets the 10g to 
keep.—N EIGHB-B-OR.”’ 
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Marriage on the Main 
By S. Elgar Benet 


HE strip of shingle along the 
Eastern border was chiefly im- 
portant for good shooting and 

sand ponies. 

Across a stretch of blue water was 
the pound where sturgeon nets were 
spread, and miles beyond was the sea’s 
highway over which plied ship’s and 
schooners, steamers and tramps. With 


the wind landward, this procession © 


that seemed neither of earth nor of 
water, but a thing of violet air, passed 
well into shore, and at night the 
lights suggested yellow links in an in- 
visible chain. 

Brank Dervis, with an old rifle for 
company, had haunted the beach below 
for three days and nights. When 
thought grew beyond repression, he 
aimed at the birds and hit nothing, or 
sent the sand ponies swimming out 
into the bay. His vengeful feelings 
were relieved by the thunder of the rifle 
and by the consternation that followed 
its report. 

After dark he sat on a hummock of 
grass, with the rifle between his knees, 
and dozed or stared seaward. 

On the evening of the first night out 
a light had kindled in the East, where 
it burned and glowed and smouldered 
into blackness again. 

‘A schooner, a two-master,” he 


muttered, ‘‘an’ she’s boun’ south, an’. 


she’s afire, an’ she’ll burn clean down 
to the water’s aidge, an’ the fools ’at 
couldn't take no better care o’ her 'n 
that ‘ll be glad enough to take to the 
boats. An’ the wind’s agin’ ’em an’ ’ll 
land ’em out tosea,an’ serve ‘em right.” 

When dawn broke he stretched his 
legs and arms, and shook his muscles 
free from stiffness. He looked resent- 
fully at the growing light, which 
showed where the sun was coming up. 
When its red rim cut sharply into the 


sky, there was a black mark across it. 
“It’s the hulk of her,’’ said. Dervis, 
‘‘an’ she'll get into a trough an’ settle, 


an’ then there’ll be mischief, an’ serve 


em right.” 

Ten miles down the beach four of 
his friends were fishing a pound. The 
hold of a stranded vessel, under the 
shoulder of a sand dune, sheltered 
them between tides and at night. 
When Dervis stood in the doorway, 
the pounds had been fished, and the 
boats were turned bottom up in the sun. 

There was one man left in charge. 
He had a small head on a long neck, 
and his narrow black eyes had a sparkle 
in their depths that was ever ready to 
break out in mirth. A scar had drawn 
his thin-lipped mouth slightly to one 
side; his lean frame had a remarkable 
strength, and he was known in Croy as 
an all-round surfman and seaman. 

While Dervis threw his rifle in a 
corner and himself upon a bench, he 
had quickened the fire and placed a sea 
trout over it. 

‘‘No breakfast, I reckon. What d’ye 
shoot ?”’ 


‘‘ Nothin’. They’s some late willets 


along the beach, an’ I jus’ fired to keep 


from goin’ back to Croy an emptvin’ 
the ol’ rifle into Sol Plimsol. I didn’t 
shoot to hit.” 

Hurlock laid a plate, knife and fork, 
and set a big pone on the table. 

“‘They’s a wreck about five mile up,” 
Dervis went on, ‘‘might be a schooner, 
a two-master. Seems like a storm driv 
her to pieces first an’ a fire finished 
her. Looks burned clean to the aidge, 
an’ there she lays. If you say so, I’ll 
take your boat an’ go out. She ha’nts 
me, layin’ there right in the ‘eye o’ the 
sun for the last two mornin’s. An’ the 
wind’s fair.” | 

Hurlock placed the pan of hot fish 
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before his guest and watched him eat. 
When the sharpness had worn from 
his hunger, he said: 

‘* An’ you've been wanderin’ up an’ 
down the sand for two whole nights an’ 
days; a sleepin’ in the open, an’ no 
better reason for it than Sol Plimsol.”’ 

“Do I want to shoot the man? 
Didn’t I stay aroun’ till I couldn’t bear 
the soun’ of his name?” 

‘An’ a girl,” Hurlock continued, 
‘that’s not much of a girl to look at 
accordin’ to my way o’ thinkin’. 
you go aroun’ makin’ all this fuss, when 
the whole up an’ down of it is you don’ 
want the girl enough to get her.” 

Dervis was speechless from resent- 
ment. 

‘*'You don’t. Because where a girl’s 
concerned the man that wants her mos’ 
is the man ’at gets her. That's it. 
They is ways. They is ways for all 
things an’ all men, an’ if a man don’t 
fin’ ‘em out, that his lookout. But 
there is ways, an’ Sol Plimsol’s found 
out better ways than you.” 

‘“ No such thing,” said Dervis. ‘It 
was her mother, ol’ Mis’ Pollit, that 
put it into his head.”’ 

‘* Sol Plimsol’s got a house back on 
the main with a patch o’ groun’. He's 
got a pack o’ houn’ dogs ’at you can 
hear clean across the county when the 
-wind’s in the right direction; an’ his 
house is got a good board floor an’ a 
place for a wife. Where are you got 
to take a wife to?” 

Dervis ate the last of the fish and the 
pone in silence. 

‘* Naybe it don’t make no difference 
to Marriekin, but there’s ol’ Mis’ 
Pollit. She seems to think she’s kep’ 
the girl waitin’ long enough for you— 
four year, an’ they’s no more room for 
her in the boat; an’ if she don’ take 
Sol Plimsol they’s a pretty good chance 
o’ gettin’ nobody.”’ 

Dervis stood up in disgust, but Hur- 
lock would not let him go. 

‘‘ There 1s ways,” he persisted; ‘‘an’ 
what remains for you is to find’em out.” 


An’. 


He did not admit that a losing trade 
in muskrat skins some years back 
influenced his disapproval of Sol 
Plimsol. 

Dervis fitted a mast to Hurlock’s 
boat and went out through the inlet 
with a fair wind. His incapacity tor- 
tured him. Not want  Marriekin 
enough! When the little common- 
place creature — commonplace even 
among beach standards—made up his 
sum of beauty and desire. 

The derelict lay not far from where 
he had first.seen her, swinging lazily in 
the long sweep of the waves. She 
settled slowly, and as the sea had gone 
down her decks were no longer washed. 
Dervis made his boat fast and climbed 
aboard. A crew of four might have 
manned her. Everything above decks 
had been burned or carried away, and 
the donkey engine was a wreck. There 
was no trace of her name. The hold 
was partly filled with a cargo of lumber, 
beneath which rows of long packing- 
cases were stowed. Dervis pried off a 
corner of the pine covering with his 
jack-knife and found the glint of metal. 
He broke his blade against it, and left 
off with a baffled curiosity that brought 
him nearer to human fellowship than 
anything he had known for the past 
month. He had a feeling of pro- 
prietorship through discovery. While 
he waited for the tide to help him 
shoreward he watched the blackened 
hulk with the interest of an owner. 

Hurleck said he reckoned the cases 
were full ofsomething, and he went out 
with Dervis the following day. She 
still floated easily, as if she never in- 
tended to go further below the surface. 

Hurlock’s axe split the pine covering 
and the metal cases showed as fine a 
set of rifles as ever made the eyes of a 
soldier shine or helped to add a ghastly 
ornament to war. 

Hurlock stood up and struck his 
hands on his sides. 

‘‘ There is ways,”’ he said, “‘an’ what 
isn’t the way for one man is just so for 
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another. D'ye know what you've 
found ?”’ 

‘‘Guns,” answered Dervis. 

‘‘Guns, an’ a lot of ’em, if the 
other boxes is as well set up as this. 
You don’t know how they got here ?”’ 

Dervis shook his head. 

“It’s this way, like as not.’ He 
pointed southward. ‘ There's fightin’ 
off there, an’ one side or the other’s out 
o’ guns; an’ this’—he touched the 
deck with his heel—‘‘ has been fitted 
out with supplies at a profit. Not 
open and above board. Oh, no. We’re 
for non-interference, they tell me, 
an’ by-an’-by we'll sail in and lift 
the whole concern. This is a private 
affair. Bless you, man, don’t you see 
what you’ve got? She’san adventurer 
—a filibusterer—she’s a blockade runner 
that’s met the storm off the Capes, or 
the Government’s after her, an’ they’ve 
throwed up the whole business, set fire 
to the craft an’ got away in the long 
boat before the gale struck ‘em. Or, 
maybe, they had no choice. Every 
man of ‘em gone overboard an’ ’Il come 
ashore further up. Your fortune’s 
made. There’s not enough here to 
bring down the officers; but there’s 
enough in this hold to buy a farm on the 
main at eight shillings an acre, an’ rig 
out this hulk into something of a vessel.”’ 

“If there’s anything in it,” said 
Dervis, ‘‘ you'll get your share. I 
won’t be the only one in luck. Take 
hold a’ manage to suit yourself.” 

He wished the war had come on six 
months sooner, that the plans of the 
dealers in small arms might have 
helped to prevent Marriekin’s marriage. 

Within the next few weeks, by means 
of hard work, a change in the wind, 
and the aid of his fishermen, Hurlock 
succeeded in carrying off the cargo and 
beaching the wreck. 

On a streaming autumn morning, 
Mrs. Pollit was doing the family washing 
within the doorway to escape the rain, 
and she splashed so vigorously there was 
almost as much water inside as out. 


Five year’s back the Pollit’s house- 
boat had made its way through canalsand 
shallow watercourses until it reached 
Croy. Jared Pollit had been born in 
a houseboat, and paddled through life 
under his parents’ guidance for fifty 
years. Afterwards he established a 
boat of his own, married a wife, and 
went up and down the coast until death 
ended further migration, and left his 
widow anchored indefinitely. 

Marriekin looked from the window 
at the rain that hurried to meet the 
waves, and ran more hurriedly still to 
the sea. 

She was sullen and unlovely, and her 
eyes had wept themselves colourless. 
If she had been strong in a wordy 
resistance, her mother had _ been 
stronger and her wedding day drew 
steadily on. There was nothing left 
but a foolish hope that Dervis might 
come and take her away. Weeks and 
days and hours followed each other as 
remorselessly as the streaming rain, 
and time and the bay absorbed its own, 
but time came to a standstill at a point 
on the bay shore where Sol Primsol had 
a score or two of sedgy acres, a house 
of one room and so many hounds, that, 
with the wind in the right direction, 
their baying could be heard in Croy. 

Mrs. Pollit looked at the surly figure 
at the window and her anger rose. 
She shook the last piece of her work 
until the place was filled with moisture. 

‘*T reckon on a mornin’ like this, it’s 
not lively over to Sol Plimsol’s,” she 
said, cheerfully. ‘“‘He ain’t got no 
outlook but the piney woods clean up 
to his do’ sill; an’ when you get to the 
aidge o’ the woods they’s just water— 
not a thing but water.” 

“ Marriekin followed the description 
with unwilling interest. 

‘‘On a mornin’ like this, an’ they’ll 
be plenty of ’em till the Christmas cold 
set in, a body ’ll have enough to do to 
get aroun’ in the house, for they tell 
me the whole pack, houn’s an’ all, 
take mortal persession of the inside.” 
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She waited for some expression of 
disapproval ; the girl was silent and 
kept her face turned from her. 

“* Don’t you hear what I say? Ona 
day like this the whole place is full o’ 
houn’ dogs; they ain’t no livin’ for 
"em.”’ 

Marriekin answered. 

‘“‘T don’t care. If the houn’ dogs 
was the worst. They’s plenty worse 
comp’ny ’n houn’ dogs.” 

“ That’s a way for a girl to talk, an’ 
her goin’ to be married nex’ Wednes- 
day. What did I raise you for? If 
you didn't want Sol Plimsol, why 
didn’t you look about for somebody 
better? Hangin’ on four years for 
Brank Dervis. Brank Dervis!” She 
repeated the name with growing scorn. 
‘‘ Brank Dervis—without even a boat 
or an ox cart to keep a wife in.” 

Marriekin’s lips moved ; she testified 
silently tothe relative value of love and 
lovers : 

“If a man’s what a girl wants, what 
difference does it make what he Is or 
what he isn’t? What difference does 
it make whether he’s got a house or 
not ?”’ 

““What’s that?” 
Pollit. 

“ Nothin’.” 

‘*T didn’t tell you sooner, but I’m 
thinkin’ about marryin’ myself. You’ve 
driv me to it with your disobedience. 
How did you act about your weddin’ 
dress? Wouldn’t set a stitch—wouldn’t 
try iton. A pretty fit it’ll be. I got 
the sympathy o’ the community.” 

Marriekin would not ask after her 
prospective stepfather; she turned more 
hopelessly than ever to the window. 
Mrs. Pollit emptied her tub, folded a 
shawl over her head, and went out. 

She had not beer gone long before a 
girl, also with a shawl over her head, 
came in laughing at the rain. She was 
to be Marriekin’s bridesmaid. 

‘*As soon as I saw her go aroun’ the 
corner,” she said, ‘‘ I hurried. Let me 
see the dress again, won’t you? I 


demanded Mrs. 


can’t sleep for it. Sometimes I think 
if I ever have a weddin’ dress—oh !"’ 

She clasped her hands and went on 
tip-toe to the locker. 

Marriekin opened the drawer and 
showed her the purple dress, the 
length of white netting, and the wreath 
of white cambrie flowers. 

“YT wish they was 
clothes,’”’ she said. 

They looked at each other across the 
wedding finery. The colour rose in 
Jane’s face. 

‘‘Ab Finney was up las’ night; an’ 
it just happened mother had come 
around here an’ didn’t get back before 
he left.”’ 

She spoke of many things before she 
reached the heart of her subject. 

“‘ He’s with Hurlock’s men down the 
beach below; but the fishin’s about 
over now, an’ they’ve had such catches 
—an’ the storm didn’t hurt a net, bad 
as it was. Hurlock’s kep’ ’em down 
the beach below a whole month longer. 
I’d clean forgot how Ab Finney looked. 
"Deed I had. I didn’t know he was so 
tall. He has to stoop down to get in 
at our door. An’ strong—he can hold 
me with one hand.” 

Marriekin went back to the window. 
Jane followed, and slipped both arms 
around her waist. 

‘I'd like to see you look comfortable 
again, Marriekin,” she said. ‘‘I’d give 
a heap if you could only feel as happy 
as me. I don’ seem to be livin’ in the 
world. I’ve got something to tell you 
you'll be glad to hear.” 

She waited for a sign of interest; 
when none came she whispered : 

“It’s about Brank Dervis. I pro- 
mised I wouldn’t tell; but I know he 
wanted me to tell you.” 

She told her a true story of the 
derelict. 

‘‘ Hurlock’s got rid of everything at 
good money, an’ Brank Dervis—why, 
he’s rich. He got the most, an’ the 
hulk’s his, because, if she did belong to 
anybody they’d be afraid to claim her 


my buryin’ 
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on account o’ the rifles. Marriekin— 
say something. Haven't you got the 
lucky stone yet ?” 

Marriekin slipped her hand in the 
bosom of her dress and drew out the 
bit of shale in which, for generations, 
every maid of Croy had rested her 
hopes of happiness. She looked at it 
without. speaking and put it back. It 
was supposed to bring to a fortunate 
culmination the aspirations of all true 
lovers, and many stories were told of 
obstacles and difficulties overcome by 
its possession. It must not be retained 
longer than the marriage ceremony, 
but passed secretly to another to be 
worn as secretly. A girl on the eve of 
marriage was an object of intense 
interest-to her fellows, since the lucky 
stone was not to be asked for in so 
many words. 

Jane desired it intensely. 

‘I’ve always been your best friend, 
haven’t I, Marriekin? I went after 
Brank Dervis when your mother had 
made everybody else afraid to go. I’d 
go after him now—an’ when you’ve 
got to give it up—at the very last 
minute, not before, why, you'll re- 
member, won’t you ?”’ 

‘¢ TIL remember.” 

Outside the rush of wave and rain 
were indistinguishable; it was growing 
dark in the houseboat. Mrs. Pollit’s 
heavy foot on the doorstep aroused 
them. 

‘*T met John Pritchett, turnin’ in off 
the bridge,’’ she said. ‘‘ What, you 
here, Jane? An’ Pritchett tol’ me he 
met Sol Plimsol this mornin’ goin’ up 
to Haven for his licence. This bein’ 
no mornin’ for huntin’ I reckon he 
thought he might as well.” 

The sky cleared in the night and a 
high wind blew the sandy roads dry. 
The house boat was not large enough 
to accommodate all Croy, and numer- 
ous families from over on the main, 
and the ceremony was to take place at 
Sol Plimsol’s. 

In the flush of a red November sun- 


set the bridal train left Croy, with 
Marriekin a splendid victim in the 
purple dress, and her veil and wreath 
of flowers in her mother’s custody. 

The cart had been hung with gar- 
lands of holly; the heavy yoke was 
heaped with it, and the driver, a friend 
of Hurlock, sat on the shaft and laughed 
and whistled and sang all the way. 

Sol Plimsol’s house was half-a-mile 
back from the bay shore in a grove of 
pines; they were so thick that the 
light was dim at mid-day, and their 
needles, dropping from y-ar to year, 
had made a soft brown carpet on which 
the foot fell without sound. 1wo 
windows and an open door shone in 
the darkness, and outside a blazing 
torch caricatured the shadows of men 
and women and of many resident and 
visiting dogs that passed beneath it. 
A horse shoe was nailed above the 
door; to the right a great horn was 
slung on a chain, tothe left a bell hung 
from a rope. 

Sol Plimsol was a mighty hunter. 
Nothing that crept or ran or flew for 
miles around was unfamiliar to him. 
His mongrel pack obeyed when one 
note from the horn called them up for 
small game; it yelped with delight 
when a dual sound indicated a coon, 
and went wild when three long blasts 
announced a fox. 

Within a fire roared on the hearth; 
its light made the smoking oil lamp 
insignificant, and its heat kept the 
doors wide. The marriage feast was 
heaped on the cupboard shelves. In 
one end of the room a tall bed with 
four posts had been spread with a 
patchwork -quilt, and there was a 
white cover on the pillow. The walls 
were hung with old guns, ours, nets, 
lanterns, caps, sails, and many dried 
skins whose odours increased with the 
heat. 

The women sat in rows and talked 
in whispers. The leaping fire made of 
their shadows familiar spirits that were 
never still, yet never left them. 
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A procession of dogs passed through 
the room. They were wheeled in at 
one door and kicked out at the other 
by the host in his embarrassment. His 
shoulders were on a level with other 
men’s heads; his large-featured face 
was red from sun and wind, and a mop 
of blue-black hair and beard intensified 
its colour. When his feet were not 
busy with the dogs, his hands pulled 
his rabbit-skin cap back and forth. 

There was a slight ripple around the 
door. 

The women leaned forward : 

‘‘She’s come. Here she is.” 

It was the preacher with the best 
man. He shook Sol Plimsol by the 
hand, wished him joy, and sat down in 
the centre of the room with his book 
open before him. Once he looked up 
to say: 

‘‘ My friend, I hope you are epee 
for a good wile.” 

Sol Plimsol kicked his favourite coon 
dog and jerked his cap before he 
answered : 

‘“* As much as I'll ever be, I reckon.”’ 

Into the triangle of light that shone 
through the open door, the black oxen 
pushed their heads with the holly shin- 
ing scarlet and green above them. In 
a little while the bride stood on the 
threshold. 

Sol Plimsol unaccountably remem- 
bered a rabbit he had chased one cold 
November day. He had run the little 
creature out of cover to the edge ofa 
sandy point. It turned upon him and 
his d>gs with something of the expres- 
sion that widened the ‘pirl’s eyes. It 
may have been this fancied resembl- 
ance that prompted his greeting as he 
looked beyond her: 

‘* It’s good weather for huntin’ some- 
thing. I wouldn't be surprised if they 
was all sorts o’ things out. Dogs been 
restless the whole endurin’ day, an’ 
they’s the bigges’ kind of a ol’ fox been 
seen over in the bottom.” 

The preacher stood up suddenly like 
a solemn exclamation point. Men and 


women pressed forward, and both doors 
were shut against the dogs. 

The preacher looked at every one in 
the room, at the groom, and the shiver- 
ing bride; at happy Jane and the best 
man, and longest and most severely at 
Mrs. Pollit, before he began the wed- 
ding sermon. Those present had heard 
it so often that its examples of dutiful 
wives and husbands had become as 
familiar as Croy folk. Nothing inter- 
rupted the leisurely recital but the 
crackling flames and Marriekin’s long- 
drawn breaths. His fancy, soaring 
through an ancient atmosphere, reached 
its height, and the ceremony was about 
to begin when from the stillness with- 
out there arose the sound of Sol Plim- 
sol’s horn. Again it swelled into a 
mightier blast than even its owner 
could blow; and yet again, clearer, 
louder, and lost itself among the 
pines. 

Then every dog gave tongue, and 
the house and its company were as a 
light thing tossed back and forth in the 
compass of their baying. 

Sol Plimsol gripped Marriekin's hand. 

The horn’s voice was the natural and 
the supernatural; it was not strange 
that it should call him of its own voli- 
tion. It was the most compelling on 
earth, and no bride could hold him when 
it called. 

He lifted a warning hand to the 
preacher, and shouted in the girl’s in- 
different ear: 

“It’s the ol’ red fox. We'll all be 
here later, to-morrow, or nex’ week, but 
there’s no tellin’s about the fox.” 

He dashed through the door, the 
men followed, and the women were left 
alone with their shadows leaping around 
them. | 

The preacher stood with his closed 
book before him. Ab Finney and Jane 
kept their places, and Marriekin wound 
her veil about her arm and hid her face 
upon it. A sense of rest succeed-d the 
chaotic suffering that had possessed 
her; her lips softened into a smile. 
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The gate of dreams had not closed; 
what good fortune might not come 
through ? 

Before the pines had drowned the 
baying of the dogs, and the women 
had begun to wonder what would 
become of the wedding feast, and to 
say uncomplimentary things of Sol 
Plimsol, and with greater satisfaction 
of Mrs. Pollit because she was there to 
resent them, they remembered Brank 
Dervis and agreed that he was a man 
indeed, so that when he came un- 
observed among them, he listened toa 
flood of praise, such as is spoken only 
of a man who has left the world. 

When he offered himself a second 
time to Marriekin, it was with the air 
of one who has the upper hand of 
adversity and who can afford to be 
humble. 

““°’Twarn’t no use to try in them 
days,” he whispered. ‘ Hurlock can 
tell you. Luck was against me. I’ve 
got my chance now, though, an’ 
Hurlock’ll run that fox over the 
border, but he’ll keep Sol Plimsol out 
of the way till we get a start for the 
beach below.” 

The women begged Marriekin to say 
yes, when she had no intention of say- 
ing anything else; and Brank Dervis 


produced his licence that had made a 
commotion in Haven earlier in the day, 
for never in the history of the town had 
two men gone so far toward marrying 
one girl. 

Again the preacher stood up; and so 
it happened that Sol Plimsol’s mar- 
riage feast and Sol Plimsol’s marriage 
sermon served for Brank Dervis’ 
marriage. 

While the red fox and his pursuers 
still ran toward the border, those that 
were left made merry over the feast 
until midnight, and the black oxen 
went stolidly down the beach. 

The blue November sky was low and 
burning with stars. Later a rim of red 
light cut into the eastern horizon, and 
the foam on the edge of the sand re- 
flected it until the moon and the moon 
glade met. The horns of the oxen and 
the holly on their necks marked them- 
selves against the big disc; every leaf 
and every berry was distinct. 

Said Marriekin dreamily: 

“ Seems like we’re goin’ into another 
world.” . 

Brank Dervis answered dreamily, as 
well, for he was worn out with follow- 
ing Hurlock’s machinations and his 
successful struggle with fate: 

‘‘ An’ a better one.” 
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1A WN broadens 
into daylight 
as the teams 
came to the 
cloverland 
at White 
Oaks. Neigh- 
bouring  fal- 
lowers had 
been at work 
since they 
could see a hand before them, but 
Major Baker, master of the White Oaks 
plantation, was merciful to his beasts, 
especially his plough-beasts. He knew 
they got their best sleep in the hour or 
two before dawn, as he knew, also, that 
for fallowing they neededall the strength 
sleep and rest could give. He liked to 
think of them stretched at ease, some- 
times even snoring as a tired man 
snores. “Waking them to be fed about 
the second chicken-crow was, to his way 
of lookiny at things, haste without speed. 





é 






The clover lay upland, in 
broad, undulant reaches, without 
a stump, or a serious gall, to 
break its expanse. Here or 
there, sparse briers had sprung 
up in two years since it was 
seeded. Occasionally, too, there 

were sassafras clumps, and, at the 

sink-hole, some remnant wild growths 

—hazels, a hydrangea bush, and a 

rampant young sycamore rooted in a 

cleft three feet below the surface. 

The sink-hole had, apparently, no 

reason whatever for being where it 
was, in the middle of a broad plateau 
between two rich swales. But the 
grass country, in which White Oaks 
lay, is a limestone region, full of 
underground streams that play curious 
pranks with the overlying earth. 

Venus, the morning star, had showed 
as a point of white flame in a rosy east 
when the ploughmen started out. She 
was pale, the wan ghost of a star, as 
they filed through the draw-bars. 
There were three of them—Black Dan, 
the plantation foreman, Slow Pete, 
Dan’s elder brother, and Joe Baker, 
the Major’s eldest son. Each rode a 
mule, sitting sidewise, and balancing 
carefully on the backbone, and led two 
others. Dan had three blacks, matched 
to a hair, in height, colour, weight, and 
motion. Joe had three creamy duns, 
likewise matched. It is cruel, and a 
waste of strength in fallowing, to hitch 
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a light beast beside a heavy one, or 
harness together a quick stepper and a 
snail. Slow Pete had cross-matches— 
a grev, a sorrel, and a bay. Notwith- 
standing, they went very well together. 
They were slow like himself—slow, that 
is, by comparison with the blacks and 
the creamy duns. But they had weight, 
strength, and steadiness, if they were 
not so good to look at. The strength 
was about to be severely strained— 
they had a tougher job ahead than even 
clover fallowing. It was the breaking 
of old grassland, never very mellow, 
and now sourand lifeless through years 
of trampling. 

There were no better teams in the 
county, nor any 
in better condi- 
tion. Each and 
several the beasts 
were sightly, 
neither fat nor 
lean, active, light 
on their feet, with 
good mouths, and 
sound in wind and 
limb. Major Ba- 
ker kept none but 
mare-mules, 
knowing them 
to be sounder, 
kinder, and hardier. For the most part, 
he bred them himself, to make sure they 
had an infusion of blood. Blood tells in 
a mule, quite as much as ina horse ora 
man. Dan’s blacks were out of hand- 





some, half-bred mares, and stood near 
sixteen hands at the withers; yet, 
except in pulling through the depths of 
winter mud, they could not hold out 
with the creamy duns, whose dams 
were thoroughbred. 

When it came toshearing mules Dan 
was an artist. He had spent two hours 
Or more at it the day before. Manes 
were trimmed to half-inch upstanding 
fringes, tails banged to the _ pertest 
tasseled tip. Even the ears had been 
shorn of their long inner hairs. Dan 
had a firm faith in witches. Now, a 
witch, it is well know, cannot ride down 
a horse or mule unless there are hairs 
long enough to twist into a stirrup. 
Dan had not left 
a single long one 
—hence he was 
satisfied; the 
teams would 
thrive and stand 
up to their work, 
not to name being 
ever So much more 
biddable, since 
witches, working 
unhindered, put 
the devil into even 
the best broken of 
them. 

Joe could have shut his eyes tight, 
yet named the fields as they passed 
them. Each had its own scent, subtly 
unlike all the rest. Tobacco gave out 
mainly the fragrance of newly turned 
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earth—the single ploughs were just 
laying it by. The cornfields smelled of 
ripe tassels, a smell that is a sort of 
sublimation of new-mown hay. Still it 
was not quite so delicate as the scent 
of the wheat-stubble, where the young 
clover was just well in bloom. Ina 
week the young clover would hide the 
stubble entirely. Already there was 
but the faintest suffusion of yellow 
underneath its greyish green. 

The new clover did not look or 
smell like that which grew in the fallow 
land. 

There would be a turn-row between 
the peas and the clover—that is to say,a 
strip of ground left unbroken and un- 
seeded. The draw-bars were at one 
end of it. At the other there was a 
gate leading into the old grass. Slow 
Pete kept on to the gate, droning a 
dismal hymn as he went. Dan and 
Joe struck across the clover almost 
as soon as they were inside the bars. 
Dan was to plough in the pea-ground. 
Still, he thought it the part of wisdom 
to see that Joe got started right. But 
Joe motioned him back. ‘I know 
what I’m doin’,”’ he said, ‘“ Besides, I 
shan’t feel like I earn that new gun 
Marse Major’s goin’ to buy me, if my 
work makes you lose time.” 

‘‘Aye-yl! little boss! But don’t you 
go holler fer me, ‘ceptin’ you drives 
right slap in er yaller-jacket’s nes’,” 
Dan said, grinning broadly, as he 
turned back. He was munching a 
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hunk of cold corn-bread. None of 
them had waited for breakfast. The 
cool of the morning was too precious. 
Each had.a runlet full of water slung 
at his back. Dan and Joe had filled 
their hat-crowns with fresh, dewy 
leaves, but Slow Pete had stuck to his 
every-day red head-rag. All of them 
wore boots. Ploughing is nothing like 
so tiresome to either man or beast 
barefoot, as when they go shod. Fresh 
sun-warm earth seems to give back 
electric strength to the foot that treads 
it naked. But fallowers seldom dare 
to go barefoot. Snakes abound in the 
clover. So do. stinging things — 
humble-bees, yellow-jackets, and their 
kind. Still, they are not to be named 
beside the mysterious danger of dew- 
poison, which takes off the skin with a 
touch, and leaves a deep, angry sore. 
Happily it is rare; but the fear of it 
has made the ploughmen go shod, and 
grease their mules well above the 
ankles with neat’s-foot oil. The mules 
were unshod and harnessed to a nicety, 
with collars beaten smooth inside, back- 
hands exactly true, chin-straps easy, 
hames properly tied. On top of all came 
the leather nets—which were not nets 
at all, but fringes cf long leather strings, 
swung from a stouter string, and falling 
down either side from the ears to the 
roots of the tail. Swinging back and 
forth they kept off the blood-suckers, 
flies. gnats, and midges, that otherwise 
would have run the poor beasts wild. 
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= LEFT-HAND plough 
¥ makes its own land. 
Land, it may be ex- 
plained, is the tech- 
nical name for the 
space of ground a 
plough goes around 
without stopping. A 
right-hand plough begins at the edge 
of the land, and finishes in the middle, 
leaving there a deep, dead fur- 
row which may turn either to 
a gully or a miry spot. Worse 
still, in drawing it, the plough- 
beasts walk upon freshly 
broken ground, and trample 
it at the corners very much 
more than is 
good for it. To 
a left-hand 
plough the 
leader walks in 
the clean _fur- 
row, the other 
two upon firm 
ground. Thus 
strength is 
saved; thus, 
too, there are no corners to trample. 
Ploughing begins in the middle of the 
land, which is commonly the whole field. 
First the plough runs back and forth, 
throwing furrow to furrow, and stopping 
a good way from the ends. When the 
breaking is a yard wide it begins to go 
round and round, in a lengish spread- 
ing oval, and never stops until there 
are only small unbroken triangles in 
the corners for the right-hand plough 
to finish. 

Bob Whites, feeding. in the stubble 
upon clover buds and scattered wheat, 
called in soft, half-plaintiff sing-song 
to their fledgeling broods.  Grass- 
hoppers hung, often head downward, 
upon tall weeds and culms of grass, as 
yet too damp and chill for hopping, 
almost too sluggish, indeed, for craw!- 
ing. There were butterflies every- 
where, their wings too heavy for flight. 
Clouds of tiny white ones clung to the 
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damp places, their motionless wings 
held flat together straight above their 
tiny bodies. The 
bigger, brown 
ones, whose 
larve is the 
voracious cut- 
worm, crawled 
painfully about 
the netted clo- 
ver, too inert to 
think of a home 
for their eggs. As yet they 
were not very plenty. By 
mid-August there would be mil- 
lions. Their cousins in golden 
d yellow, and the gorgeous 
yA tawny-orange gent- 
ry, all over black 
velvet spots, 
began 

to flut- 
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ter lan- 
guidly 
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the hedge- 
rows and 
the corn- 
field. Now 
and again 
a tobacco- 
fly, belated in his night 
ranging, hovered irreso- 
lutely above the fresh white 
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trumpets of a vagrant honeysuckle, or 
the honey-heart of a late wild rose. 
Humble-bees drowsed upon the plumes 
of early golden rod. They had slept 
there all night, perhaps, to be ready 
for work early in the morning. 

Possibly it is some dim comprehen- 
sion of his work’s worth-which makes 
the humble-bee not humble at all, but 
the most self-important among winged 
creatures. Clover is worth, you see, 
uncounted and unreckonable millions, 
not merely to the landward folk, but 
to the whole world which the land- 
ward folk feeds. Without the humble- 
bee and his congeners clover would 
never ripen-seed. Since the plant is a 
biennial, that would mean extinction 
in ten years at the outside. 

The clover heads, you see, are made 
up of little trumpet-shaped florets, so 
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curiously lipped 
and throated, self- 
fertilisation is im- 
possible. Hum- 
ble-bees and their 
cousins gather 
honey by means of 
a long retractile proboscis. In plun- 
dering the clover heads they gather 
more than honey. Pollen sticks in little 
lumps to forehead and eyes. It is cleared 
off with strokes of the forelegs, and in 


the clearing spread along the proboscis, 
which deposits it where it belongs—in 
the heart of the next floret rifled. 

Hence clover seed. It is small, very 
small, to mean so much—no bigger 
than a tiny grain of sand. It has 
wonderful vitality, germinating some- 
times after twenty years in earth, too 
deep to feel the quickening of sun and 
springtime. One might show statist- 
ically its value in hay and pastures, and 
their derivatives, beef and butter. Its 
value to the land itself is beyond all 
reckoning. Like all the pea family, 
scientifically the Leguminose cloves has 

for ages been accepted 

as a plant of paradox. 
' Other crops took away 

with them the strength 

of the soil. Clover, the 

more lavish the yield 

the more the soil was 

enriched. Invariably it 
left the space where it grew in better 
heart than it found it. The wise men 
explained that clover was a sort of air 
plant, drawing thence a store of nitro- 
gen, the most valuable of all plant 
foods. It was a fine explanation, 
except for the fact that it did not 
in the least explain how the trick 
was done. Still, in one point, the wise 
men blundered upon fact—the fact that 
it was through the clover roots, rather 
than its leaves, or stalks, or branches, 
the land was made richer. But they 
took no account of some queer little 
knobs and bunches, found on clover 
roots, and on those of its cousins—the 
peas. Latterly it has been discove: ed 
that the knobs and bunches do the 
work. They are made up of beneficent 
bacteria, which attack and dissolve the 
mineral elements of the soil, thus ren- 
dering them fit food for plants. 

Joe's team was ready. Against Dan’s 
advice, he had Wicked Sal in the lead. 
She was not wicked to him—never 
wicked at all, as he saw it, only tricky 
and full of mischief. Even her kicking 
was prankish. Altogether she was ever 
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so much more dependable than Blarney, 
who came next, as she was also a thought 
quicker than Beauty, who worked on 
the offside. He loved all three—had 
he not helped to break them, and 
played with them ever since they were 
foaled’. He had taught them to start 
and stop at his whistle —a_ soft, 
piping note, something like a partridge’s 
feeding call. They ran to him in the 
pasture, even when they were hungry, 
| and followed 
him like dogs 







if he but held out hishand. They had 
seemed to know what was before him 
this morning, had stood like lambs to 
be hitched, never snatching at the green 
stuff so temptingly under their feet. 
He had patted their necks, calling 
them pretty girls, and had stuck leafy 
bushes in their headstalls to frighten 
the flies from their ears. _ 

He whistled. Wicked Sal laid one 
ear back, one forward, shook herself 
the least bit, and flung herself against 
the collar. Blarney and Beauty went 
with her, stepping out as though the 
three were one. There was no lurch- 
ing, or darting, or pointing. The share 
surged forward, with foam-light earth 
creaming away from it almost as water 
creams from the prow of a boat. It 
was set to cut a furrow-slice nine inches 
wide and five inches deep. Thus, if 
the slices kept shape, they would fall 
slant-wise, one on the other, and cover 
all the face of the field with six inches 
of light earth. 

Work had begun just where the pas- 


ture joined the mowing land. Down 
the tramped side the slices did keep 
shape. Over in the aftermath the 
earth was so mellow they melted as 
they fell, leaving bare a netted intricacy 
of big, yellow clover roots. Joe knew 
the tramped land would mellow before 
seed-time. It was only firm, not 
packed and caked as the path was. 
The path ran through the mowed 
stretch—it was a hungry man’s path, 
straight, very narrow, and deeply trod- 
den. Slow Pete had made it, walking 
in every morning and home again at 
night to his cabin in the edge of the 
flat-woods. 

The ploughshare tore up the 
path in a clod half a yard long. 
Joe looked at it, wondering why 
it should take two ploughings 
and as many seedings to get 
the path-mark entirely out 
of the field. He wondered, 
too, why so many coarse, 
broad-leafed things—plantain, 
burdock, and their kidney—should 
keep springing up in the ploughed land 
where the path had run. He specu- 
lated a little also as to whether wheat 
would grow on it, or if the clean, sound 
seed would turn out cheat. He knew 
tramping down wheat would turn it to 
cheat. At least his father said so, 
and Joe doubted nothing his father 
said. 

Sunshine had flooded the field as he 
stuck the share in earth. By the time 
he had made the round, up one side 
and down the other, his forehead was 
beaded all over. He wiped off the 
sweat, swung his hat high above his 
head, and yelled loud and _ happily. 
Dan = answered 
with a whoop. 
Slow Pete, down 
in the grass, sent 
back a quavering 
halloo. There was 
a drenching dew. 
Joe was wet to 
the knees. He 
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looked doubtfully at his boots, then 
at the sweet-smelling earth. ‘‘ Dew- 
poison or not I'll risk it,” he said, 
kicking off the boots and tramping 
on. 
He had let the mules make their 
own pace, sure they knew enough to 
make it safely slow. As the sweat 
came out of them in faint, darkish 
lines around collars and back-bands, he 
smiled, and drew a long breath, saying, 
‘‘ You'll stand up to it, pretty girls.” 
Then all at once he got so hungry, he 
thought almost enviously of Dan and 
his corn-cake. He was thirsty, too— 
thirsty enough to make the image of 
the spring half a mile off very tan- 
talising. With a quick turn he checked 
the mules, dropped the rein, and ran 
toward the bushes where he had left 
the runlet. 

As he reached for it, something 
caught his hand, pinching hard. ‘As 
he snatched it away, somebody said: 
‘* Boo-hoo! The snappin’ turtle got 
you that time.” He parted the brush, 
and there was Patsy, his tomboy sister, 
balancing by her elbows upon the edge 
of the sink-hole and kicking her feet 
against the sides of it. Joe was fond 
of her, but not nearly as fond as he 
would have been if she had not hap- 
pened to be so very like himself. He 
had ideas about girls. They ought to 
mind about their frocks he thought, 
and be afraid of things—snakes, and 
freckles, and especially guns. Patsy 
was not even afraid of fishing worms. 
She baited her own hook when they 


went fishing together. What was 
worse, she usually caught bigger 
fish. 


‘* You're tryin’ to get snake-bit,”’ Joe 
said as sternly as he could speak. 
Patsy scrambled up on all fours. 
‘‘Snakes don’t harbor this time o’ 
day,” she said. 
too hungry. Here’s your breakfast. 
Eat it, and be glad I didn’t hide your 
runlet. I thought of it—but was ’fraid 
to put it in the sink-hole. I didn’t 


‘‘ They are like you—. 


know but it would roll clean to the 
bottom.” 

Joe had left his team standing with 
heads over the broken ground, but 
while he ate and drank, the mules 
turned half out, and began nibbling at 
the clover. Patsy stepped in front of 
them, and said, pretending to shake 
her fist in the leader's face: ‘ Sallie- 
Gal, I thought you had more sense! 
You know that second-growth stuff 
will make you slobber yourself ’most to. 
death.” 

“No, it won't! Not till August! 
But here's somethin’ a heap better,”’ 
Joe said, coming to them, runlet in 
hand. He filled his palm generously 
with water, and held it to each mule’s 
mouth. They drank eagerly, and 
Beauty rubbed her nose against his 
sleeve, making as she did it a little soft, 
satisfied noise. Patsy nodded approval. 
‘*T do believe you’ll make a.plough-boy 
yet,” she said judiciously, in her father’s 
own tone. Joe pretended to throw a 
soft clod at her in answer, but as she 
ran away, called over his shoulder, 
‘‘ Thanky, Patsy! It’s too bad about 
you: I do wish you were the boy 
you ought to be.” 

The dew dried fast—so fast the sun- 
heat took on a tonic quality. The 
mules went freer and faster, breathing 
deep, yet not labouring in the least. 
The second sweat came out in a reek- 
ing smother all over them. When it 
dried in crusty, white lines, Joe drew a 
sigh of relief. Twice wet, twice dry, 
he knew his team was proof against 
the heat, for that day at least. It was 
fierce heat—still it was not the sun 
that would send them in at eleven, 
or a little later, to stay in_ stall 
until three in the afternoon. It was 
the flies—the flies, which in spite 
of the nets kept them kicking, stamp- 
ing, biting, at times almost squealing. 
That was the worst thing about 
breaking pastured clover. Cattle had 
drawn and left there such clouds of 
flies. 
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HE plough hardly ever 
choked in the after- 
math; though the 
growth was heavy it 
was not tall and tough, 
like the early stalks in 
the pasture. As the plough went 
further and further into the swales, it 
encountered them in mats. Grazing 
beasts are something finicky—they 
choose to crop short, sweet herbage 
rather than that which is rank and 
coarse. Even in hay, they know the 
difference. Many of the swale-stalks 
were over two yards long, and set 
throughout their length with blossom- 
ing branches. They did not stand up- 
right, but curled and writhed them- 
selves together, swelling as high as the 
knee. The plough could not begin to 
bury them, and though the weed-bar 
ripped through them savagely, Joe 
had to stop every little while, turn 
the share half on edge, and free it 
with his heel from the mass of gathered 
stems. 

Once a humble-bee stung the heel, 
but so lightly it smarted only a very 
little bit. Once, too, a green garter- 
snake gave him almost a fright, wrig- 
gling out of the tangle across his naked 
foot. That made him think seriously 
of putting on his boots. Still he 
decided to risk it bare-foot until he 
took the mules to water. He would 
take them to the creek, and thus have 
a chance to see how Slow Pete was 
getting on. The creek road ran 
through the grassland, cutting it in 
nearly equal halves. His father was 
there already, watching the outlander, 
who had come around preaching the 
gospel of subsoiling. The outlander 
was ready to prove his faith by his 
works. He hada plough, of the pat- 
tern he wanted to sell, also an ox-team 
to pull it. The Major had struck a con- 
tingent bargain with him. The out- 
lander was to subsoil five acres of the 
old grass, and lose his work, and his 
seiling chances unless the crop next 





year was heavier on the subsoiled plot 
than on the rest of the field surface 
broken. 

The sun began to blister. It shone 
so hot the tender aftermath wilted 
almost as the furrow turned. Joe 
halted the mules let go the plough, 
and stretched himself long and hard. 
He had never known before how tired a 
boy could be. Still he had no thought 
of giving up. That was not the Baker 
way. If the Bakers made bad bar- 
gains thev stuck the closer to them. 
Joe wiped his face, loosed his shirt- 
collar, and comforted himself with the 
reflection that the first day was always 
the harcest. 

Just then he heard the watering-bell 
—the welcomest sound in all his life. 
In a trice he had stripped the gear 
from his mules, laid it orderly back 
upon the singletrees, and was clipping 
away with them toward the gate. A 
big, branchy red-oak shaded it. The 
shade was like a cool green cave. The 
mules stopped short as they reached it, 
and Wicked Sal gave a little whimper- 
ing bray of recognition to Tiger, 
coming in ten yards behind her. 

Slow Pete was breaking the old grass 
in ridge and furrow. That is to say, he 
was turning over a furrow-slice to lie 
flat upon an equal breadth of sward. 
Such half-breaking in weed-land is 
called whip-stitching, whose use and 
reason are to prevent surface-washing 
upon long slopes. Pete's plcugh left 
the field's face all in little hiils and 
valleys. He was not ploughing as the 
others were for wheat. Sward re- 
quires a year under plough to fit it for 
small grain, or if it is beset with broom- 
sedge, the pest of all south-country 
grassland, two years. The sedge stalks 
are so stiff and glassy, the roots so tus- 
socky, they make the soil too thirsty 
for either wheat or mowing gtass. 
Arable land has many c:prices of con- 
dition. Earable land, old English law 
writes it, perhaps with reference to the 
eared crops—wheat, rye, and barley— 
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grow on- 
ly where 
ploughs 
have run. 

The 
subsoiler 
was well 
up, al- 
though 
his oxen 
could not 
step with 
thecross- 
matched 
team. 
The oxen 
were big 
red _fel- 
lowswith 
long, ta- 
pering 
horns, a 


cross from tip to tip. They held 
their heads low, and moved so slowly 
Dan said it made you tired to watch 
them. But the chain which drew the 
deep-running, invisible ploughshare 
never slackened. The share turned 
nothing, threw up nothing. When it 
was lifted a minute for unclogging, 
after it had touched a water-vein, it 
showed as an uncanny, long-shanked 
thing, well scoured, and shining in the 
sun, with a clot of very bright red clay 
under the tip. The clay upon the long 
shank was a warm chocolate yellow, 
very unlike the top soil, which was 
almost black, with unwholesome faint 
green scum on its surface, in between 
the grass roots. 

It took grit to go back from the 
shade, the freshness, to the ache and 
burning of the fallows, but Joe did not 
flinch. He had put his hand to the 
plough rather against his father’s will; 
besides, though he had a decent gun, 

he wanted a new one very badly. 

Breech-loader,choke-bore—he thought 

of it over and over, between whistles 

and chirrups to the mules. It would 

cost a lot—more, no doubt, than a 

fellow-hand’s wages. He was likely to - 

get it, whether he ploughed or not, 
but somehow he felt that he should 
care more for it if he knew he had 
really earned it. 

Dan was singing. He had the un- 
spoiled African voice, full of pure 
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melody. He sang a bold air and lively, 
one that had come down from the 
slave days, when every sort of work 
had its chant in time and tune. The 
singing broke welcomely across the 
sunlit hush. Clouds were boiling up in 
the south, but locust and rain-crow 
alike had fallen silent. There was not 
a breath of wind, but sound carried so 
as to forebode a thunder-shower. The 
words came distinctly across the un- 
broken ground. If there had been 
more of it ploughed they would have 
blurred. Joe caught the beat of the 
singing. He had not much breath to 
spare, but as strongly as he might, he 
joined in the chorus. And ‘so, in the 
white-hot sunshine, bar answering bar, 
three hundred yards apart, they sang 
the fallow song: 





Bird-eye lady, tell de pigin, ‘‘ Howdy!’ 
Bird-eye lady, sooner in de mornin’ ' 
Pigin flop an’ op till he make de worl’ cloud y — 
Bird-eye lady, sooner in de mornin’ ! 
Bird-eye lady! Bird-eye lady ! 
Bird-eye lady, cloud so cool an’ shady ! 
Bird-eye lady, tell de pigin, ‘‘ Howdy!” 
_ Bird-eye lady, sooner in de moenin! ! 
Cloud talk ‘ Rain,” and de rain talk ‘* Res, 
: ! ” 
Den de nigger an’ de mule kick dey heels up, an 
say, ‘Yes, sir!” 


Bird-eye lady, see de mules er-crawlin’ ! 
Bird-eye lady, sooner in de mornin’! 
Bird-eye lady, hear de rain-crow callin’ ! 
Bird-eye lady, sooner in de’ mornin’ ! 
Bird-eye lady, here’s de rain er-fallin ! 
Bird-eye lady, dar’s de rain-crow callin’— 
Callin’ ter de cr ab-grass, ‘Grow! Don’t you 
rest, sir!” 
An’ de crab- -grass answer back: 
sir; yes, sir; yes, sir.” 


“Yes, sir; yes, 
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ats Keep ter de creek, Sam, 


wade in it, They cain’t track you 
there.’ 





In His Day of Trouble 


By E. Crayton McCants 


afternoon, but the fierce mid-day 
heat was past, and the long, cool 
shadows of the wayside trees crept 
eastward across the red dust of the 
highway, and barred the narrow foot- 
path which ran beside. On the distant 
horizon vast piles of cumulus clouds— 
‘* thunder-heads,” the natives call them 
—mounted into the illimitable blue, 
and reflected the sun-glare from fronts 
of snowy whiteness. Down in the 
brookside pastures red and dun and 
brindled cattle, leaving the shallow 
willow-fringed pools where they had 
been standing, came forth lazily to 
wander in the meadows and to graze. 
To. the right of the road, hedging 
with a darker hue the pale, silvery- 
green of the tall young ‘‘ broom 
sedge” that filled the worn-out aban- 
doned fields, were broad belts of 
‘“second growth” pineland, which 
covered as with a mantle the gullied 


r was four o’clock in the warm July 


Jilustrations by C. D. Williams 


slopes of the denuded hills, and merged 
at last into the oaks and hickories of 
the native forest. To the left, the rag- 
weed grew thick and rank in_ last 
month's wheat-stubble, the cotton | 
opened its starred leaves to the sun, 
and the long blades of the tasselling 
corn answered with faint half-musical 
rustling to the lightest touch of the 
gentle breeze. Just beyond a sharp 
bend in the highway, where a grey 
gleam of poplar leaves shone against 
the dead-green foliage of the oaks, a 
little one-roomed cabin stood. On the 
bench in front of its door sat an old 
erey-headed negro bending white-oak 
‘‘ splits,’ and weaving them into rude, 
heavy baskets. Sometimes he stopped 
a moment to listen to the woman who 
was singing within—a woman old like 
himself, with a voice full of quaverings 
—yet his face softened at the tones of 
it, for to him it was the sweetest music 
in all the wide, beautiful worid. 
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Across the road in the cornfield, 
hidden from sight by the thick growth 
of lush young stalks, another man lay 
stretched on the ground. He was very 
tired, for he had travelled all day, and 
he was hungry. He was young, almost 
a boy, but his black face wore a hunted 
look, and his eyes were sunken and 
hollow. As he lay there he listened, 
fearfully, but he heard only the rustle 
of the corn leaves and the voice of the 
woman singing. 

In a little while he grew bolder and 
began to creep on hands and knees 
toward the fence that bordered the 
road. When he reached it his fear 
came upon him again, for his risk was 
great, and he lay quiet for a long time. 
Finally he raised his head cautiously, 
and looking between the rails saw the 
cabin and the man in front. 

‘Unk’ Ab’am !” he called almost in 
a whisper. 

The old man did not hear, but took 
up another “split” and trimmed the 
end carefully with his knife. The 
woman sang on: 


“’Way over in de Gal-z-lee, 
I'll be da-a-r, I'll be d-a-ar-r; 
When de ginrul roll is called 
I'll be dar.” 


Still singing, she came to the door 
and took a wooden “ piggin ” from a 
Shelf above the old man’s head. The 
fugitive dropped back softly behind the 
sheltering fence. 

“I’m agwine ter de spring, Ab’m, 
fer some fresh water,” she said, as she 
stepped out and turned into a narrow 
zigzagging path. 

The man behind the fence lay still 
until he heard her voice among the 
willows at the foot of the hill; then he 
looked out again. 

‘* Unk’ Ab’am!” he called, this time 
louder than before. 

‘“Who dat call me?” queried the 
basket-maker, stopping his work and 
throwing up his head. 

‘* Here I is, Unk’ Ab’am,”’ came the 
answer. ‘‘Its Sam, Sally Ann’s 
Sam.” 


‘man had to face. 


The old man arose and started down 
to the fence. His step, tremulous at 
all times, was now more tremulous 
still, and his face had the ashen grey 
cast which answers for pallor in the 
negro. Sally Ann’s Sam! For four 
days men had been riding up and down 
searching for Sally Ann’s Sam. Some- 
where over the river a white woman 
was lying cold in her grave, and people 
said that Sally Ann’s Sam had sent her 
there. 

Perhaps he was not guilty, but mere 
suspicion is a death-warrant in a case 
like this. When their women are 
touched white men slay first and reason 


afterwards. And now Sally Ann’s 
Sam, with grim death dogging at 
his heels, had come here to be 
helped ! 


It was a hard condition that the old 
Sally Ann was his 
only sister, and Sally Ann’s Sam was 
his sister’s son. And yet if he helped 


- him and the white men found it out! 
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The old man shuddered at the thoght. 
But he was no coward albeit he was 
old and tremulous, so he went on to 
the fence and spoke to the boy. Then 
he returned to the cabin and brought 
money and a package of food. 

‘“‘ Keep ter de creek, Sam,” he said 
at parting. “ Wadein it. They cain’t 
track you there.” 

The gaunt form clad in soiled brier- 
rent clothing turned back into the corn, 
and the old man stood watching the 
road. 


“ Think I hear brudder Ab’am say, 

T'll be dar; Tl be dai 

Think I hear Bridder Ab‘am s-a-a-a- -y, 

I'll be d-a-a-a-r-r ; 

When de ginrul roll i is called 

I'll be dar,” 
sang the woman, clinibing the hill from 
the spring. A mocking-bird in the 
tree by the cabin door caught the music 
in her tones and mimicked it, a car- 
dinal flashed his gaudy colouring in the 
bush-covered ‘‘ fence-row,” and a crow 
called harshly from the neighbouring 
pines. 


IN HIS DAY OF TROUBLE 
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** © Yo’ do not understand, I see. 


Abram was my body-servant—in Virginia—in war time. 
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The greybeard bowed his head in 
thought. Something in the still sum- 
mer air or the boy’s coming, perhaps, 
had carried him back years and years, 
to summers long ago, when he and 
Sally Ann were children in_ their 
mother’s cabin—their good old mother, 
long since gone to rest in her narrow 
bed beneath the whispering pines on 
yonder hillside. And when he thought 
of this it seemed to him that he must 
do more for Sally Ann’s son. Hecould 
not be guilty. Nochild of Sally Ann’s 
could ever doa horrible thing like that. 
A sudden resolution seized him, and 
climbing the fence he ran with totter- 
ing steps following Sam. 

Down by the edge of the creek, 
where the drooping willows grow and 
the shallow water drifts lazily between 
broad, white strips of sand, he over- 
took the boy. 


‘‘Sam!”’ he called breathlessly. 
“Sam! Quick, Sam! Change clo’es 
wid me! ”’ 


Half wondering, half compréhend- 
ing, the hunted man obeyed, taking 
off his shoes and stripping himself of 
every garment. When the exchange 
was completed, the old man pushed 
him into the water. 

‘*Goon!”he said hoarsely. ‘‘ Wade! 
—for miles!” ‘‘ God bless you, Sam,” 
he added presently ; but the other had 
already vanished around the willow- 
fringed bend of the stream. 

Seeing that the boy was gone, he 
stood still and listened. Away off to 
the east he thought he could hear them 
coming—the white men and the dogs. 
A great fear came over him. He was 
old—old and worn out—but life was 
sweet to him still. 

“Time!” he prayed 
‘‘Oh, my God, time! 
time.” 

Then he ran, clumsily, because of his 
ill-fitting shoes, and came to the edge 
of the hillside corn. To his left lay 
the path to his cabin, but yonder, 

straight ahead on a distant hilltop, 


to himself. 
Jes’ a little 


rose the white-columned porch of an 
old-fashioned dwelling. If he could 
only reach that. He must reach it, he 
thought, and with trembling haste he 
urged his footsteps onward. 

A mile away, where a little stream 
runs diagonally across the road, a 
crowd of some fifty men had halted, 
and now were scattered out, searching 
closely every foot of the marshy banks. 
A huge mouse-coloured hound tugged 
restlessly at his tether, and filled the 
air with his deep-mouthed, impatient 
baying. Presently one of the men 
stopped, pointed at a footprint in the 
sand, and called to the man with the 
hound. | 

‘‘ Lay him on here,” he said. 
nigger crossed here. 
track.” 

The dog thrust his nose to the 
dented earth, and suddenly changed 
the note of his baying. The searchers 
ran for their horses, and the chase 
swept away, led by the hound, which, 
straining at his leash, took a hillside 
path, entered a newly-made clearing, 
and wound about among piles of fallen 
timber. Thence they passed into the 
leafy depths of the woodland, and so 
on through the cornfield, until they 
came to the fence in front of the cabin. 
There the trail angled sharply and 
stretched back down toward the ‘‘ creek 
bottom” which lay beyond the farther 
fence. : 

‘‘That’s odd,” ejaculated one of 
the men. ‘‘ What’d he do that for, ve 
reck’n?” 

‘‘Come to the cabin to eat,’ an- 
swered another. ‘‘ Makin’ fer the 
creek now, whar he cain’t be tracked. 
We'll have to divide an’ go up an’ 
down till we come to the place whar 
he left it.” 

But when they came to the creek the 
trail did not end, as the man had pre- 
dicted it would. The dog stopped, it 
is true, and for a while seemed strangely 
undecided, but soon started back up 
the hill with a heavier strain on the 


“The 
I can see his 
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tethering line and a keener note in his 
tones. The men looked puzzled. 

‘‘That ain’t right,” they © said. 
‘**Tain’t natural. What’d he leave 
the creek for ?”’ 

But the owner of the hound resented 
the criticism. 

‘You foller that dog!” he said. 
‘““Thar’s a nigger at the end of that 
trail.” 

The dog looked into his master’s 
face as if understanding his words. 
Then again his long-drawn, rever- 
berating voice rose bell-like above the 
tops of the distant hills, and echoed 
back from the green forest walls that 
crowned them. 

Like the knell of doom it came to 
the old man toiling painfully across the 
furrowed fields, and for a moment he 
stopped, panic-stricken, ready to give 
up and to die. Then he turned his 
eyes again to his City of Refuge, the 
old white house with its windows 
gleaming blood-red against the setting 
sun, and its gray roof crowned with an 
aureole of golden light. The sight 
gave him hope. He was almost there— 
almost, so he stumbled wearily on. 

Then a shot rang out, telling him 
they had seen him, His feet struck 
the stretch of hard road leading up to 
the gate of the house. A _ babel of 
voices rose on the evening air, and the 
baying of the dog sounded like a 
frenzied wailing. He rana few steps 
further, a clatter of hoof-beats re- 
sounded in his ears, a horse swept 
round him, and the dark muzzle of a 
shotgun peered grimly in his face. 

‘ Halt !’’ came ‘the command, short, 
sharp, and in deadly earnest. 

The old man looked but once at the 
house. The red light was fading from 
its windows, and the gold on the roof 
was gone. Then he turned his eyes 
far off across the hills towards the spot 
where his own little cabin stood. 

‘‘ Good-bye, Hannah,”’ he murmured 
softly, as he kneeled down in the dust 
of the road. 
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He did not hear them when they 
gathered around him, nor when, dis- 
covering their error, they cursed him 
for cheating them of their victim. 
What did that matter now? He must 
die—he knew that—and he was face to 
face with his God. 

They tied his hands with a bridle- 
rein, and one man brought a rope. 
‘* He won’t help another of that stripe 
soon!” said the leader grimly, as he 
fashioned a hangman’s noose. 

Some one noticed that the door of 
the house had opened, and that an- 
other man was approaching slowly, 
deliberately. 

‘‘ Evenin’, gentlemen,” he = said 
courteously. ‘‘ That’s Abram, gentle- 
men. I’ll ansah fo’ Abram. Yo’ can 
turn ’im loose.” 

The men looked at each other in 
amazement, and one burst into a loud 
guffaw. The new comer stroked his 
grizzled moustache, and a shade of 
annoyance came into his eyes. 

‘* Yo’ do not understand, I see,’ he 
said, still courteously. ‘‘ Allow me to 
explain. Abram was my body-servant 
—in Virginia—in war time. It was at 
the Wilderness fight. I was wounded. 
It was night, but it was not dark, for 
the woods were on fire, and all around 
me living.men were burning to death. 
Relief parties could not find me, for I 
was alone and too weak to cry out 
aloud. The fire crept closer and closer. 
I am nota nervous man, gentlemen, 
but I prayed God that I might die 
before it should reach me. Closer and 
closer the awful light came, until | 
could feel the sting of the drifting 
sparks and the hot smoke scorching 
my forehead. Then Abram came. The 
Federal lines were just beyond, with 
freedom for such as he, but he never 
gave that a thought. 

‘¢¢ Don’ you die, Mas’ Tom,’ he said. 
‘I’se gwine ter git you out o' dis an’ 
kyar yer home ter yer maw.’ 

‘“‘He did that, gentlemen. He car- 
ried me home, most of the way in his 
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I'll ansah 
Yo’ can turn 


own arms, to my mother. 
for Abram, gentlemen. 
him loose now.” 

The men had gathered around the 
speaker, leaving the negro kneeling in 
the road. 

‘“‘Le’s turn the nigger loose,” said a 
grey-bearded man with a scar on his 
forehead. He knew this soft-speaking, 
straight old man—had followed him 
more than once when, in the old days, 
the bullets were singing their wild 
refrain. Now the feeling of com- 
radeship came strong upon him. 
“Le’s turn the nigger loose,” he 
repeated. ‘‘The colonel answers fer 
him.” 

The others hesitated. They, too, 
knew the man before them, but the 
lust for vengeance was strong.”’ 

“Colonel, we don’t want to 


hurt you—’’ began the leader cau- 
tiously, as he stepped toward the 
negro. 


The colonel’s hand slipped to his 


hip, and a cold, grey glitter leaped in 
his eyes. 

‘“‘T have no such scruples myse’f,”’ he 
answered quietly. 

The other stopped abruptly, and half 
turning, caught quickly at his own 
weapon, but the grey-bearded man 
stayed his hand. 

‘‘ Ef it’s come to this,”’ he remarked, 
‘I'm agin you.” 

One by one their companions slipped 


away, for there was likely to be trouble 


here for which they had never bar- 
gained. The leader and the colonel 
faced each other, and the grey-bearded 
man stepped a little aside. The negro 
came and stood by his master. Sud- 
denly a light shone out from the 
windows of the house, and a supper- 
bell clanged insistently. 
The colonel extended his hand. 


“Will yo’ have refreshment, sir, 


befo’ ridin’ ?”’ he inquired. 
‘No, thank you,’ answered 
other, turning away to his horse. 


the 
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The Factors in Felicia’s Affair 


By Edith 


ELICIA hesitated. She certainly 
had no right to enter his rooms. 
The cats were his, and he could 

do just what he liked with them; no 
one could prevent him, and the cats 
themselves were helpless. Helpless ° 
Yes, indeed; poor little things! And 


they were so soft and downy. Felicia 


had caught ‘a glimpse of them as she 
went down the hall. It may be 
necessary to science that some creatures 
should suffer, but surely it was cruel 
to sacrifice this whole family of six 
Angoras—the devoted mother and her 
five worshipped, nestling babies. 

The Professor was out. Felicia 
half opened the door of his room and 
peeyed in. The alluring picture of 
domestic felicity that met her eyes 
decided her. Madam, the Angora 
mother, lay purring sleepily on a soft 
rug before the hearth, while five little 
bundles of soft down snuffled and 
wriggled against her maternal side. In 
a moment Felicia was on the rug 
beside them, her dark locks mingling 
with the white fur, five pink noses 
rubbing in a searching, puzzled way 
over her smooth cheek. For five 
minutes she gave herself up to this 
quiet ecstasy ; then puss, resenting this 
prolonged interruption of her family 
plivacy, gently but firmly showed her 
disapproval. 


Felicia sat up and pushed back the 
rumpled hair from her face; then she 
looked around her at Professor Max 
Eger’s apartments. Just what a pro- 
fessor’s rooms should be, she thought 
—books, books with atrocious titles 
everywhere, along with a profusion of 
very ancient-looking curios. This next 
was his sleeping-room, and _ beyond, 
Felicia saw with a shudder, was the 
laboratory. What a horrible collection 


Ellerbeck 


of skulls, bottles, test-tubes, alcoholic 
specimens and infernal machines it 
was! And to-morrow these little 
darlings might repose on that shelf in 
bottles marked ‘‘ Felis domestica,” and 
that inhuman wretch would smile with 
satisfaction at his ghastly work, and 
feel no more compunction than if he 
had taken a worthless watch to pieces 
to find out how it worked. 

Could she stand by and countenance 
this slaughter of the innocents? Her 
whole soul revolted against it. Her 
mind pictured the terrible process. 
He would do the cowardly deed to- 
morrow. It was holiday time, which 
he might find a bore unless occupied 
in the pursuit of his favourite science. 
Oh, she would stay here until he 
returned, and dare him to touch a hair. 
of their innocent heads! Then he 
would calmly look at her through those 
formidable glasses—not at her, but at 
the wall back of her head—in a way 
she had seen him do, and inquire how 
long since she had acquired the right 
to enter his rooms. If he should ever 
look at her like that she felt she would 
sink through the floor. No, she would 
not defy, she would beg, entreat. 
There was still the intrusion. 


She heard the landlady puffing up the 
stairs; she might be discovered at any 
minute. One moment of hesitation, 
and then the six cats were bundled, a 
wriggling heap, into her skirt, and 
Felicia was flying up the hall to her 
room. Once there she threw herself, 
flushed and breathless, on the _ bed, 
while the mother cat, with little solici- 
tous cries, licked and fondled her jostled 
children. Now, Felicia was no coward; 
three years of journalism had thoroughly 
trained her woman’s heritage of nerves, 
but at every step that passed her door 
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the colour that never failed her even 
during the most daring interviews deser- 
ted lips and cheeks until they were as 
white as the kittens she caressed. For 
Felicia was afraid of the Professor ; 
afraid of his voice, whether harsh or 
tender, afraid of the dark grey eyes that 
could be both cold and commanding. 
When she had finally to leave the 
kittens she stowed them away in the 
depths of her laundry-basket, locked 
her door, and went away feeling as if 
she left behind her some dark and 
terrible secret. | 

It was past midnight when Felicia 
returned to her boarding-house. Rain 
was falling, and the wind was sweeping 
around corners with a velocity that 
wrapped Felicia’s skirts about her 
ankles like a mummy cloth, and 
threatened to carry off her umbrella. 
While she was struggling on the door- 
step a firm hand grasped the refractory 
umbrella, and a deep masculine voice at 
her elbow said: 

“Permit me, Mees Fay.”” Once ina 
while the Professor’s accent was decided. 

‘Thank you. Isn’t this weather 
beastly ? ” 

‘It is very bad weather.” 

Felicia always felt rebuked for her 
slang by his measured words. 


‘‘Miss Fay, I wish to consult with 
you.” A fresh surprise. ‘‘ You see, there 
is only one lady, one grown-up lady, in 
the world whom I would dare present 
with a gift” —Felicia felt uncomfortable 
—‘‘and I have some doubt of the pro- 
priety of this.” 

He began to unwrap the largest of 
his bundles. Felicia watched him, 
mystified. Why should he consult her? 
The string was knotted, and dignified 
Professor Eger was soon on his knees 
at his task. Now Felicia was distinctly 
amused. He was beside her on the rug 
be fore the fire, and as she looked down 
she could see where the dampness had 
curled his hair into soft rings on his 
neck and on his temples. How a 


mother would have loved to run her 
fingers through the tumbled locks! 
Felicia conquered the temptation. 

‘You like cats?” 

The question was abrupt. 
started guiltily. Did he know? 

‘‘T adore them!” The tone was 
defiant. 

“Then you will understand why this 
appealed to me.” And he held up his 
purchase for inspection. It was a- 
wicker basket, thickly padded and lined 
exquisitely with blue satin, ruffles of 
white lace and dainty ribbon bows. 

For a cat! Then hedid not mean to 
— Felicia almost groaned. 

*“You are surprised, nicht wahr, that 
I should like a cat so well. This cat 
was my mother's, and I have just re- 
ceived her. I wished to make her and 
her wee family comfortable, and when 
I saw this in a window I was delighted. 
It must have been made specially for 
little kittens ; see, so soft and downy.” 

‘For kittens!” Felicia smiled to 
herself. It was a baby-basket. 

How she had wronged him! Her 
action seemed utterly inexcusable now. 
He would be angry with her for suppos- 
ing him capable of such a_ heinous 
crime, and now that he had begun to 
treat her as she longed to have him she 
could not endure the idea of coldness 
from him. Now he was gathering up 
his bundles and preparing to go up the 
stairs, and she leaned her head on her 
hand and did not say a word. She 
nodded good-night to him, and then 
looked down into the fire. She knew 
he would come down again. And he 
did, anxiously and hurriedly, peering 
into the dark corners of the landing. 


Felicia 


She watched him nervously until she 
caught his eye. 

“You are looking for your kittens? ”’ 
she asked. 

“Yes; why—” 

“You'll not find them here.” 

He questioned her with a surprised 
glance. 
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‘‘ IT took them,” she answered. 

o6 Away ? 99 

‘‘ Not very far; into my room.” 

“But I do not understand.” 
fessor Eger moved nearer to her. 

‘“‘Neither do I now. I thought you 
wanted them for specimens. ‘Science 
demands sacrifices,’ you know. And 
they looked so helpless, and—I love 
kittens.”’ 

She felt like a naughty girl confessing 
some mischief. She saw his eyes 
darken. 

‘“Oh, I know it was wrong of me to 
"jump at such a hasty conclusion, but 
some one told me how you once applied 
electricity to a dog and made it suffer 
horribly, and I was afraid I couldn’t 
bear—”’ 

She stopped. His mouth was closed 
in the straight line she dreaded. 

‘‘I will get them,” she said, and 
started impetuously upthe stairs. But 
she was very tired, and coming from 
the cold outside to the warm room had 
made her dizzy. She caught at the 
bannister for assistance. Professor 
Eger put his hand very gently under 
her elbow, and in silence they walked 
to her room. 

“Will you get the basket?” she 
suggested. | 

He brought it to her in her sitting- 
room, and waited while she put the 
kittens into it. Felicia felt very small 
and mean. She almost wished that 
she were blind, like the kittens, that 
she might not see how dark and angry 
his eyes had grown. 

** You don’t look very cheerful now,” 
she sa d, trying to make her tone light, 
but her lips and hands were trem- 
bling. | 


Pro- 


‘“‘No; and the feeling is all gone, 
too,”’ he replied gloomily. 

‘“T am sorry. I would not have 
taken them if I had dreamed you cared 
so much.” ' 

He interrupted her fiercely. ‘‘ That 
is not what I care about! It hurts 
me that my interest in science should 
have made me seem to you a brute! 
You misjudged me once before, but I 
hoped I had made you understand me 
better! ”’ 

‘““T do now,” she returned, quickly. 
‘‘ Forgive me this time,” very plead- 
ingly, ‘‘and I will try to be a good 
girl;”’ and she smiled whimsically up 
at him. 


Max Eger’s face changed. Felicia 
looked down quickly and latd her hand 
caressingly on one little creature in the 
basket. 

“I might have known you could not. 
harm a thing so helpless and white and 
little,’’ she said. 

Professor Eger suddenly placed his 
hand over hers and gathered hand and 
kitten in a close grasp. 

“Tt zs little and white and—lovable,”’ 
he said, intensely, ‘‘ and if you wish to 
prove that you do not think me cruel 
and heartless, you will give it to me 
and let me care for it as tenderly as I 
long to.” 

Felicia tried to slip her hand away, 
but he held it tightly in his. It rested 
there; it trembled there. The kitten 
squirmed uneasily ; he could not 
understand his position in this matter. 
No wonder; he was still blind. 

But in the morning the kittens were 
nine days old, and they began to see 
things. 
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The Spirit of the North-Wind 


By Ernest A. Gerrard 


HE earth is cold and hushed, 
Loose tangled clouds 
Toss in the darkening sky ; 
The dead leaves drive before the gale; 
The grass bends low; 
The dark pines moan; 
The wingéd seeds lie cold and sere; 
‘Tis winter. 
In his icy clasp the North-wind 
Comes, bearing the blizzard snow. 
And, as the Storm-king rushes, roaring, 
Over the awkward hills, 
- An Indian chief, alone on the plain, 
Sits erect, breathes free, 
And, with battling eyes. exclaims: 
O spirit fierce! O North-wind ! 
Were | a dead leaf thou mightest bear ! 
Were I a swift cloud to fly with thee ! 
A prairie expanse to feel thy power ! 
O tameless, undaunted brave ! 
Make me thy harp; let my body be 
Filled with thy wild, fierce harmonies ! 
Tear me, in thy might, away from the earth, 
To dwell with thee on high, on high! 
Spirit fierce be thy spirit mine! 
Link thy soul, een thine, with mine! 
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“A cow, the summer's calf, and a spike-horn bull ; behind them, a lord of the swamps . . . 
swinging his antlered crest.”’ 


By Maxmilian Foster: 


edge of the upper Ottawa lies a 

chain of ponds lost in the heart 
of solitude. Murmuring sedges rim 
their turgid waters, and summer sheets 
them with a rank, sick greenery of 
matted lily pads. Around lies a waste 
of bush—on one side the swamps of the 
black Beauchene; on the other, a wide 
sweep of heavy timber choked with 
torn and broken windfalls. Here track 
the moose, crossing from shore to 
shore, gorging on the lush and spongy 
lily-roots, or wallowing in the mal- 
odorous mud. Peace is theirs. Few 
journey in this wild, and there they 
grow — big moose, the bulls with 
antlers spreading an arm’s breadth 
across. 


tC} en there in the north by the 





A Canadian Tragedy 
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Ghe Story of a Moose 


Jllustrated by Carl Rungius 


Chabot—Chabot or the Algonquins 
sat at his cabin door.. Below, on the . 
shore of Bumb Creek, his canoe lay 
beached, still piled with his pack, an 
axe, and, three rusty bear traps. He 
had just’ come down from the north— 
from the Beauchene—and his larrikins 
showed it. One was as full of holes as 
a rotten rabbit blanket, and the other 
dragged behind a disconsolate, flapping 
sole. As Chabot said explosively with 
an oath, the Beauchene was a place to 
send an enemy, but never to take a 
friend. ‘‘ Moccasin dam gone!” he 
exclaimed, ruefully reflecting upon the 
condition of his footgear. Ina bucket 
at his elbow stood a new pair, fresh 
from the Hudson’s Bay store, soaking, 
against the time when he should try 
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them on. But presently his face 
lightened, and his air of slow dejection 
vanished like a cloud before the summer 
sun. ) 

‘“See um moose,” said he—this to 
Peter, heir of all the Chabots. ‘‘ See 
um one, two, four moose—one big, dam 
bull!’’ Peter evinced a proper interest, 
but Chabot had halted, again studying 
the deplorable condition of his mocca- 
sins. From this he turned to an in- 
spection of the larrikins soaking in the 
bucket. Having turned the water out 
of them, he tried on the pair, thrusting 
his feet into their soggy depths. Then 
he arose, squashing the leather into 
shape with a grunt of satisfaction. 

“How big dat moose?’ demanded 
Peter, desiring accurate information. 

‘‘Um—dunno. Mebbe so big bime- 
by—dunno.” He spread his arms to 
denote the width of antlers, and Peter, 
in derision, grinned. But Chabot gave 
no heed to the doubting of his heir. 
‘‘Big moose, dat. Mos’ big moose I 
ever saw.” He turned slowly toward 
the north, his fat, bland face staring 
into the direction of the distant Beau- 
chene. ‘‘ Bimeby I go call dat moose. 
Mattawa feller give me ’leven—twenty 
—forty dollar. I kill um dat moose. 
Dunno—go shoot um dat moose, sure 
nuff.” 

Peter still sat, scratching his head in 
thought. A month before, by the judi- 
cious trading of certain mink and mush- 
quash skins and an otter pelt, he had 
become possessed of a gun. It was an 
archaic arm, a relic of bygone days, 
and was calculated to slay all within its 
neighbourhood without discrimination 
in favour of its owner. But Peter, 
having tried it with disastrous effect on 
a neighbour’s geese, was eager to use it 
on the moose, a quarry yet to fall 
before him. 

‘‘Bimeby,” said Peter thoughtfully, 
‘‘bimeby I go kill um dat moose my- 
self.”’ 

‘ Hunh!’”’ exclaimed Chabot, with 
scorn and disgust. ‘‘ Bimeby I take 


um club.” He reached out, and with 
a brawny hand in Peter’s hair, his oily, 
black, and tangled hair, lifted Peter to 
his feet. ~ 

‘* Sure,” said Chabot, “sure you go 
up in Beauchene, sartin you get lost. 
Bimeby you run round holler. Bimeby 
you fall down. Den muckwa* come, 
and den Peter goo’-by. You try dat, 
sartin I take um club.” 

Peter frowned in recollection of that 
club. More than once he had felt it 
play a lively staccato upon his ribs— 
a sore memory that still stirred his 
Imagination. But even so, he ached 
to go north into the Beauchene, though 
he knew he should ache still more were 
his fond parent to find him straying 
upon any portage in that wild. 

Summer waned. Over there in the 
north the nights grew crisp, and a 
growing, glittering moon stared down 
upon the solitude. At midday a mur- 
muring host of flies still came forth, 
but in the chill night air they died. 
Then the moose took comfort. Here, 
now, along the last pond in the chain 
came a herd of four—a cow, the 
summer’s calf, and a spike-horn bull; 
behind them, a lord of the swamps, a 
great bull swinging his antlered crest 
lightly as if these heavy fronds were 
wisps of straw. His horns, though 
fully grown, were still in the velvet— 
broad, and spread widely with massive 
palms. Following at the heels of the 
cow, he swept his way through the 
brush, strong and valiant, a black giant, 
Slouching and ponderous in his stride. 

The sun dipped toward the hills, and 
already the night fog was lifting in the 
shadows of the trees. Stalking to the 
shore, the herd plunged into the shal- 
lows, and rolled, wallowing deeply in 
the mud. Grunting with satisfaction 
they lay there, and the baffled flies, 
droning in disappointment, withdrew 
and left them in peace. 

But short was their peace, indeed. 
The cow, rising to turn around, halted, 
"* Algonquin for bear.” 
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and stood fixed there rigid in alarm. 
Across the pond the crack of a breaking 
twig sounded faintly in the listless air. 
With twitching ears she stared into the 
bush ; again a twig crackled under the 
tread of a heavy foot, and at that in- 
stant a passing breeze shook the spires 
of the black spruce overhead. Woof! 
With a snort of fright the cow drove 
the calf to its feet, and rushed to the 
shore, at her heels the spike-horn crazy 
with fear. But the big bull, facing the 
alarm, still stood out in the pond, his 
head fixed on high—temerarious, yet 
prepared discreetly for an ‘instant 
flight. 

The bushes parted and a man stepped 
forth, and following was a boy—Chabot 
and the heir-apparent Peter. Once 
more Chabot had come up into the 
Beauchene to find where the moose 
were using, and as a signal favour, 
brought Peter with him, too. Here 
they stood, now, and the bull stared, 
red-eyed and fixed with wild surprise. 
His grey-black mane pushed forward, 
jets of steam spumed from his wrinkling 
nostrils, and—w'oof /—he snorted loudly. 
Then a passing gust swept him the 
terrorising taint. Woof! He lunged 
about, slow and awkward, snorted, and 
with a wild leap ploughed to the bank, 
breasted a windfall, and away went 
slashing through the forest. 

‘‘See um dat moose, now?” asked 
Chabot. ‘‘ Dat big moose—mos’ big 
moose I ever saw.” 

Peter stood transfixed, his mouth 
rounded, and his eyes great with eager- 
ness. Then he gasped. 

‘‘Sartin dat big moose,” said he. 
‘‘Bimeby I shoot um dat moose— 
hey ?”’ 

‘**Hunh!” exclaimed Chabot. ‘‘ Bime- 
by I take um club!” 

There was no answer to this logic. 
But within Peter’s soul cried out in 
protest. For ever—asked Peter of him- 
self—for ever was he to be a mere hewer 
of camp-wood; for ever a common 
drudge? No, cried out the inner voice; 
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and following at his fond parent’s heels, 
he took up the trail to camp. 

Now came the frosts, touching the 
maple with a brush of fieryred. Over- 
head, the moon grew round and big, 
and flights of south-bound fowl traded 
from pond to pond. Fall had come, 
and along the ranges the rut was under 
way. Peace no longer prevailed; in 
the herd of four the spike-horn bull 
was appreciating the first sad fruits of 
existence. He noted with growing 
concern the bellicose attitude of the 
master-lord ; for surly and jealous, the 
big bull mooned about the ridges grunt- 
ing fiercely, or in the swamps beat his 
heavy antlers against the alder’s trunks. 
Around his face hung the tattered velvet 
from his horns, now white and sharp 
about the points; and sometimes he 
dashed frantically down the hollows, 
and as frantically returned. Again, he 
prodded the spike-horn brusquely-in the 
ribs, and the spike-horn wondered why. 
Uneasily the cow looked on. She - 
watched these demonstrations, and 
bided her time. Then, one night, 
when the bull had gone charging down 
the slopes, she fled the opposite way, 
taking the calf, but leaving the be- 
puzzled spike-horn to settle his own 
affairs. Outraged at this desertion, he 
stood upon the hill-top, and felt resent- 
ment surging in his heart. Hark! 
There was the big bull coming back. 
The spike-horn’s mane ruffled forward, 
and a red gleam shot from his eye. 
Rage possessed him. He spread his 
legs apart, squaring himself for the 
combat. Oonh! he grunted, and at the 
sound there was an answering roar 
from the oncoming lord. In masterful 
imitation, the spike-horn beat his clubs 
—still cloaked in velvet—upon the 
bushes. Oonh! he roared. 

Crack—crash! The big bull tore 
through the bush, and with glowering 
eyes stood confronting his younger rival. 
But rage had seized the spike-horn. and 
he cast discretion to the winds. Roar- 
ing, he fell suddenly upon the big bull’s 
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flank, and jabbed him viciously with 
short and stubby horns. A bellow of 
rage and pain burst from the giant ; he 
swung about, and driving down upon 
the spike-horn, threw him heavily upon 
his haunches. Then he gored brutally 
while the vanquished young one strug- 
gled to his feet, and, turning tail, the 
spike-horn fled squealing down the 
ridges before his infuriated vanquisher. 
Three days after this, still sore and 
aweary, the spike-horn lay in a swamp, 
where the _ black 
mud brought balm 
to his wounded 
ribs. Life was no 
longer what it had 
seemed in the first 
heyday of his 
youth, and solitude 
oppressed him. 
His heart grew 
fond with longing; 
he thought of a 
young, sleek vel- 
vety cow he had 
seen days before 
wallowing in the 
upper. ponds. 
Where was the 
charmer now? He 
heaved slowly to. 
his feet, and slunk 
down to the open 
water. Oonh! he 
grunted softly. 
What was that? 
From a_ neigh- 
bouring ridge 
came a dulcet tremolo, a soft answer 
to his call. E-ee-unh! It arose whis- 
pering on the night-air, a seductive 
chord; and with his eye aflame, the 
spike-horn charged across the shallows, 
and burst his way into the arbour 
bevond. There stood that self-same 
sleek and velvety cow, blandly cropping 
at the browse, and quite unaffected by 
his masterful presence. The _ spike- 
ho n was non-plussed ; he halted in his 
stride, and stared at the charmer. 
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. stood pred there rigid 
in alarm,” 


Then he grunted again, and at this his 
adored looked superciliously about. 
Somehow, he had created an effect, so 
to push his suit, he fell to beating the 
bushes with his spikes, feeling strength 
and valour stirring in his breast; in his 
heart, a deep love. Surely the brave 
deserve the fair; the spike-horn lifted 
his head, and roared defiantly to the 
world. At first the world gave no 
answer, so the spike-horn roared again. 
Oonh! Oonh! Then more loudly—roonh ! 
The echoes were 
still beating from 
the hills across 
the evening quiet, 
when an answer- 
ing challenge'came 
thundering down 
the flat—Woonh ! 
Woonh ! — hoarse 
and vengeful, the 
voice of mastery. 

Silence followed. 


The © spike-horn 
stood with his 
mane _ ruffled in 
rage, his’ head 


lowered for the 
affray; again the 
heavy answer 
roared across the 
interval. Heheard 
the brush crash 
beneath theother’s 
tread, still again 
he roared, and out 
from the timber 
yonder strode the 
big bull. Wrath possessed the colos- 
sus. He beat his horns upon the trees 
till they clashed like steel striking upon 
steel, and at a clipping stride rushed to 
the combat. The spike-horn irreso- 
lutely paused. He beheld his ancient 
foe, and his spirit weakened. There 
stood the cow, looking on, and then 
mischievously, as if to provoke the 
affray ; she lowed softly—oow ! eunh! 
Enough; the spike-horn blared back 
with valiant purpose. Heroared loudly, 
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and the big bull, rushing the cover, fell 
upon him like an avalanche. Then fled 
the cow. 

The conflict was short. Once more 
the lord of the swamps smashed down 
the weakling’s guard, jabbed him vi- 
ciously, and with guttural bellows drove 
the usurper over the hill-top, and far 
from the scene of his wooing. So, sore 
and violent with impotent rage, the 
spike-horn again sought seclusion in a 
swamp, where for a week he lay in 
silence. 

‘‘ Fine night,” said Chabot; ‘‘ sartin 
I go call um dat moose.” Peter 
grinned. He sat on his hams intently 
silent, while the head of the house of 
Chabot stood before the fire rolling a 
square of birch-bark, now heating it in 
the flame—now bending it upon his 
knee. Presently, with a dexterous 
hand, he twisted it into shape—a 
moosehorn with a superior tone, fit to 
draw from his haunts the wariest moose. 
Binding it with a thong of spruce-root, 
Chabot trimmed the edges to his 
satisfaction, and then with a solemn 
wink at Peter, lifted it to his lips. 
Oow! eunh! he grunted seductively— 
eunh ! 

‘‘Sartin call um dat moose,” said he. 

Peter reached out and took the horn. 
Often in the family manse on Bumb 
Creek he had listened to his parent 
practising; often when there was 
nothing else to amuse, Peter had tried 
a simulation of the cow’s wooing call. 
With a sidewise look at his father, he 
breathed into the horn—grunted once 
appealingly—and then throated the 
long call, the sonorous whine of the 
love-sick charmer of the wild. Chabot 
nodded. 

‘“Not so bad. Sartin bimeby you 
call um moose. Dunno—mebbe.” 

& Silence lay upon the forest. Treading 
softly, Chabot and the eager Peter 
linked through the bush toward the 
distant pond. Chabot led, bearing his 
rifle and the moose-horn ; Peter bearing 
only a frayed and dissolute H.B. 


blanket, many seasons the worse for 
wear. “Why you bring um _ dat 
blanket ?”’ Chabot demanded, keen 
with scorn. ‘‘ Moose-hunter—dam— 
take no blanket.”’ Part of his philoso- 
phy was that to ensure success one 
must suffer every discomfort of wet and 
cold. ‘ Bimeby moose come—no say 
nothing—dam blanket; can’t shoot.” 
But Peter had another reason for bear- 
ing this extra burden. Ina hollow log 
beside the canoe, he had stored his 
precious gun, and determination nerved 
him. He was bound to fling at least 
one bullet into the ribs of that lordly 
bull, and no threat of club could stay 
his purpose. But he was also aware 
that Chabot would never suffer him in 
the canoe along with this deadly arm. - 
So the blanket was to serve a double 
purpose—to sit upon and to hide his 
destroying weapon. ‘‘ Bimeby,’’ he 
sniffed evasively, ‘‘ bimeby catch um 
cold.” And Chabot only grinned in 
derision. 

They launched the canoe, and Chabot 
went offinto the bush a piece, searching 
for the paddle. Peter, with a dexterous 
gesture, slipped his gun aboard, and hid 
it within the blanket. 

‘Don’t say northin’,”’ warned Chabot, 
‘‘don’t hit um canoe wit’ paddle. 
Bimeby see moose.”’ 

Peter nodded, and they pushed from 
the shore. 

In the quiet air arose a soft appealing 
murmur, a low, seductive cadence. It 
stole through the silent, austere forest, 
filling the world with a querulous echo. 
A gang of ducks, disturbed from the 
neighbouring sedge, arose witha heavy 
splash, and whisked away above the 
trees, clamouring at the disturber. 
Back from the hills beat the sound, and 
after it—silence. A half-hour passed; 
the sun had dropped below the distant 
hills, and a light vapour eddied about 
the chill surface of the pond. Avain 
the moose-horn tried the distant covers 
—louder and more appealing. No 
answer. 
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‘“‘Sartin dat moose a long way off,” 
exclaimed Chabot. 

“Dunno,” answered Peter, in dejec- 
tion, ‘‘ mebbe he got un cow a’ready.”’ 

Long shadows stole across the pond, 
and the moon overhead, fleecy, first, in 
the light of the dying sun, gave forth a 
radiant gleam. Darkness came. Once 
more Chabot tried the horn. E-unh! 
E-ce-o0-o00-oonh ! A long, wailing 
bellow, agonising and full of lovelorn 
sorrow—loneliness, a cry of solitude. 

A quick movement of the two set the 
canoe rocking 
upon the placid 
pond. What was 
that? They listen- 
ed, their nostrils 
spread, their 
breath whistling 
in the stillness. 


Oonh! Then-— 
Runh ! 
‘Over there!” 


hissed Chabot in 
a whisper. He 
pointed to a 
neighbouring hill, 
his eyes glittering 
with satisfaction. 





and only his heavy breathing disturbed 
the quiet air. Unh/ what was that? 
He heard a soft appealing murmur—a 
low, seductive cadence—steal through 
the whispering night. With beating 
heart he listened, and the echo died 
away. Silence again. Cautiously he 
moved in the direction of the sound. 
Once again, as he plied through the 
darkening forest aisles, he heard the 
call go up; then again—loudly and dis- 
tinct. Unh! he grunted—unh—oonh ! 

Across the hills came another sound, 
a fiercer, deeper 
answer to the 
horn — woonh — 
runh! But the 
spike-horn, 
ploughing through 
the bush for a 
while heard 
nothing but the 
dulcet obbligato, 
the soft appeal, 
the — birch-horn 
simulating thecry 
of love. The big 
bull, swaggering 
and self-con- 
scious, was bound 


‘“* No—not over for the wooing, 
there!” cried too. At his heels 
Peter. ‘“‘ Hunh trotted the sleek 
—listen; over and velvet cow, 
here!” vainly trying to 

They hearken- ** The spike-horn lifted his head and roared draw him from 
ed again. ‘‘ By defiantly to the world.” her rival. But 
gar!’’ exclaimed the big bull, 
Chabot, ‘here um two moose; bimeby | arrogant in his might, was disposed 
fight, mebbe.”’ to pay double court; at any rate, 

The spike-horn bull stood ina cedar to look upon the charms or this 


swamp, his feet spread apart and his 
head hanging low. All day he had 
been running up and down the ridges, 
and now that night was come he 
paused to listen. Perhaps in this quiet 
he would hear the voice of his charmer 
—perhaps; but he had scant hope. A 
near by owl screamed, and he started, 
nervous at every unwonted sound. But 
then silence fell again upon the forest, 
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other cow. Aarnh! whined his dole- 
ful mate—aarnh! But he still made 
on. Again she whined, crying like a 
whimpering hound, whenthe bull halted 
and looked back. Should he goor not? 
Truly he that hesitates is lost. Once 
more the tones of the horn floated over 
the interval, and with a loud answer, 
he pressed forward, ignoring the appeals 
to return. 
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On the hill-top overlooking the pond 
paused the spike-horn bull. Oonh! 
Oonh! he grunted. The effect was 
magical. Below from the pond came 
a soft, insinuating answer; from the 
opposite hill, a loud, roaring challenge. 
Eagerness fled from the heart of the 
spike-horn; it was his enemy’s voice. 
He stood there, wild with rage, yet 
prudently prepared for flight. Once 
more the horn sounded, and the big 
bull gave the answer, ending with 
another challenge roar. No, the spike- 
horn had learned a lesson of discretion, 
and at heavy cost. He would not 
answer the challenge, but still he would 
steal down to the pond for at least one 
look at his charmer. So softly, gliding 
like a shadow, he stepped down the 
ridge, silently, with no more noise than 
a hunting mink would make. In this 
way he reached the soft ground below, 
and was just turning toward the pond, 
when a light air wheeled across the flat. 
Whoo! What was that? His nose 
stretched forth, wrinkling, and tried the 
passing breeze. Whoo! One gulp of 
the tainted air turned him right about, 
and he fled, stealing away terrified. 

On came the big bull unwarned. 
He reached the low ground, and stood 
there beating his horns upon the trees. 
Again he grunted, again and again. 
Slosh—slosh—slosh! He heard the 
fair one treading along the shadows; 
so he thought; but it was Chabot 
threshing the water with a paddle. 
Ow-eunh ! called Chabot. 

A sudden crash broke forth from the 
bush. 
Peter, with a convulsive movement, 
dragged forth the gun beneath him. 
He stretched it out over the bow of the 
canoe, and with thumping heart, waited, 
his finger on the trigger. Again— 
another crash. Out into the shallows 
rushed a black hulk—a moose! It stood, 
for an instant revealed in the moonlight, 
and Chabot, dropping his gun, curs2d 
aloud. It wasthe cow; she had rushed 
in to drive away her rival. There she 


‘*Coming,’’ hissed Chabot. 


stood, looking everywhere, grunting in 
her rage. 

“Dam!” said Chabot. 
dat dam i 

A ripping detonation cut him short ; 
from the bow of the canoe shot forth 
a streak of flame lighting the black 
shadows under the leaning trees. Night 
roared with a thousand echoes, and the 
choking fumes of powder hung heavy 
upon the air. There for an instant 
stood the cow 1n silence, but only for 
an instant. A hoarse bellow of fear 
burst from her; she turned about, and 
galloped madly for cover. Crash— 
crash—crash—away she went, and 
before her fled the bull. 

‘What for you shoot um dat cow?” 
cried the wrathful voice of Chabot. 
‘‘ By gar, you miss um, too. Sartin— 
by gar—sartin I take um—dam——”’ 

High into the night arose the swift 
staccato of a thumping club and the 
loud yells of Peter, heir of all the 
Chabots. 

Once frightened, a moose goes far. 
For three days Chabot tracked the 
forest, circling widely, before he found 
again where the big moose was ranging 
with his cow. Meanwhile, Peter was 
marooned in camp, his back and ribs 
still a sore reminder of that dramatic 
night. Beyond the last of the Beau- 
chene ponds Chabot at last ran upon 
the quarry’s track—a deep-beaten run- 
way where the moose came down to the 
water inthe night. An open barren lay 
around the pond —a dark pug-hole 
fathoms deep with mud. Chabot looked 
about. He picked up the trail, and 
followed, marking the way toward the 
timber. Deviously it led along the 
barren’s edge, and at last turned toward 
a neighbouring ridge. Under foot, the 
dried leaves lay deep, noisy, and alarm- 
ing, and for fear of starting the game 
again, Chabot dared go no _ farther. 
But he made sure before returning that 
it was the big bull, or, at any rate, one 
quite as large; for where the moose 
passed between two trees at least an 


‘“See um 
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“© Turning tarl the sptke-horn fled, squealing down the ridges before his infuriated vanquisher.”’ 
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arm’s breadth across, his horns had 
chipped the bark on both. - 

‘‘Sartin dat big moose,’’ Chabot 
reflected ; ‘‘ sartin dat same bull.” 

Peter still sat by the fire cleaning his 
beloved gun, when a crackling twig 
gave warning. Thrusting the rifle into 
the bushes, he settled into a dejected 
attitude, and gave no answer to Chabot’s 
surly “Hunh!’’ But presently Peter 
noted that his father’s sullen reserve 
was melting like spring snow on a 
southern hillside. 

‘‘ See um dat moose?” asked Peter, 
tentatively. 

Chabot turned round. 
moose—find track.” 

Delight spread upon Peter’s solemn 
face. ‘‘ You find um, hey? Moom— 
good! Bimeby I go s 

Chabot's hand reached for the kettle- 
prop—a long and supple staff of ash— 
and his fingers closed upon it. ‘‘ Hoh!” 
he cried, and Peter said no more. 

‘‘Bimeby I go call um dat moose,” 
Chabot announced ; ‘‘ bimeby TJ go kill 
um.” 

He settled himself before the fire, and 
with his skinning knife fell to trimming 
the edges of his moose-horn. Peter 
debated. What course shall he pursue? 
Over yonder was the big bull, and he 
had never killed a moose. For ever 
should he be a hewer of camp-wood ; 
for ever a common drudge ? 

‘“Where you see um dat moose?” 
lhe asked, his keen eyes belying the 
innocence of his voice, and Chabot fell 
a victim to the duplicity of his son and 
heir. 

‘* No see um moose—find um by big 
barren—hunh!”’ 

Peter arose and sauntered into the 
bush. Once out of sight, he took to 
his heels, and ten minutes later was 
stripping a square of bark from a birch, 
and twisting it horn-shape; whistling 
gaily as he worked. This finished, he 
slouched back to the fire. 

‘‘ Peter, you sit by fire; I go call um 
moose.” Chabot arose, gun in hand. 


‘No see um 





‘Fine night, sure ‘nuff; hear um 
moose—bimeby see um.” 

He strode off up the trail, and Peter 
leaped to his feet. He waited till the 
retreating footsteps died away; then 
kicked out the fire and snatched up 
his gun and horn. With one last look 
around, he sped away in pursuit, and 
silence once more resumed her own. 

Up and down the ranges ran the 
spike-horn, still looking for his cow. 
From the lower Beauchene, eastward 
into the edge of the big barren, his 
chase led on. He raced along the 
ridges, grunting now and then, or in 
the swamps halted, pawing pot-holes 
in the black mire and beating the 
alders with his horns. A_ frenzy 
possessed him, for the rutting rage had 
filled him anew with valour. What was 
the big bull to him, or any foe before 
him? Runh! he grunted hoarsely, 
and almost as if in echo, the droning 
call of a wooing cow sounded across 
the barren. A moment's silence;’ then 
he roared the answer. 

On a neighbouring ridge lay the big 
bull and his cow. He, too, heard the 
call and pricked his ears. Unh! he 
grunted softly, and the cow, lying in 
a neighbouring thicket, lifted to her 
feet. There she stood, listening, her 
ears wagging like a semaphore, and a 
sullen light in her eye. In truth, the 
course of true love to her had proved 
a rough, uneven path—an experience 
hardly to be desired. Before her lord 
She had been driven from: range to 
range—knocked about in the bull’s 
moments of frenzied displeasure— 
goaded, gored, and harried along the 
runways. Now she awaited only the 
opportunity to flee his presence; and 
once more the call of another charmer 
sounded in his ears. 

- Runh! Runh! The big bull swept 
his horns from side to side, beating the 
bushes in his way. With a long stride 
he marched down toward the barren, 
the cow close at his heels. She was 
silent now—on the watch, waiting. 
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She followed till they reached the edge 
of the cover, and there the bull raised 
his voice again—wunh! runh! Across 
the barren came an answer— unh! 
oonh /—the challenge of the spike-horn. 
Then silence. 

A light air sighed among the trees. 
It swept over the bull and his cow, 
eddied a moment among the tops, and 
then blew straight across the opening. 
Whoo! The spike-horn sniffed the 
breeze, tainted with the blended scent 
of man and moose. Whoo! he sniffed, 
and was silent. Softly he crept along 
the forest-edge, cautiously trying the 
air. But once more the breeze had 
died away, and the scent was gone. 
Now came again the horn’s low voice, 
stirring the echoes on the _ hill. 
Hoarsely, the big bull answered, and 
forgetting all, the spike-horn roared the 
challenge back. 

Far down the barren arose the cry of 
anothercow. Dismally soft, it wavered 
over the sleeping forest and murmured 
to the skies, rising and falling in waves 
of sorrowful sound. Chabot, hidden in 
the brush out there upon the barren, 
heard, and raised his head to look. 

‘“Hunh! Dam cow call um away.” 

A dense silence fell upon the forest- 
world ; on one side stood the big bull 
listening, on the other the spike-horn 
raptly intent. Then breaking from the 
cover, the spike-horn raced down the 
open barren, grunting as he sped along. 
Runh ! roared the big bull, following. 
In vain Chabot yodled upon his horn. 
Once he stopped the pair, but a soft 
grunt from the other charmer down 
below tolled them along anew. 

‘*Hunh!” exclaimed Chabot, sud- 
denly and with attentive ear. ‘‘ Hunh:! 
What dat?” He listened anew to the 
other call, heard it come floating out 
of the distance, throaty and alluring, 
and witha savage curse, struck his hand 
upon his knee. 

‘Who call um dat moose?” he 
cried aloud. 

It was Peter—the graceless Peter— 


gone moose-hunting on_ his 
account. Chabot swore again. 

The spike-horn bull halted with a 
crash of breaking wood. Whoo! The 
air was rank with the scent of man. 
Whoo! he snuffed aloud, and the big 
bull heard him snorting. But before 
he could turn to flee—aarn! aarn! 
e-unh '/—came the whine of a moose- 
calf. Peter, indeed, was trying all his 
arts. Again the big bull roared, and 
though the spike-horn had detected the 
cheat of the horn, he stood there, 
awaiting the climax. 

Oonh! Oonh! he grunted, and at the 
challenge, out rushed the big bull, 
crashing down the thickets, and like a 
whirlwind tearing into the open. Oonk ! 
Woonh ! he bellowed—and a crash like 
a clap of thunder broke from the bush 
before him. 

Hill spoke to hill in the trail of the 
ripping report. Over the barren floated 
a cloud of white and fleecy smoxe, and 
the air was rancid with its odour. Cling- 
bang! Again the night shocked with 
the thunder-burst, and with one wild 
plunge, the big bull swayed, gasped 
with a deep-drawn breath, and fell to 
his knees. His head, crowned with 
massive horns, shook from side to side ; 
his breath whistled in a deep-drawn 
sigh. Clip-bang! His head fell for- 
ward, he heaved once with a violent 
shudder, and fell, rolling upon his 
side. 

Out of the thicket raced a form— 
wild-eyed, with a white and drawn 
face. With demoniac yells of joy, it 
raced up to the flank of the dying 
quarry, and screamed anew. It was 
Peter, and around his head he waved 
a smoking gun, ruined for ever now, 
and with its fore-end shattered from 
the barrel. ‘‘ Whoop!’ he _ yelled, 
and at that juncture, a stout hand 
reached out in the darkness and seized 
him by the har. With an agile 
wrench, Peter tore himself free. 

“Sartin I kill um dat bull!’’ he 
yelled. ‘“‘ Look—you see um dead! ” 
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Chabot looked, and his mouth _ kill um big moose.” 
opened wide. There lay the bull, a Beyond, among the ridges, a pair of 
colossus, whose head was crowned moose swept along the runways. One 
with antlers an arm’s breadth across. was a Sleek and velvety cow, the other 
‘“ By gar!” he exclaimed, ‘‘sartin you a spike-horn bull. 
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Britain’s Position :—A Candid Criticism 
By Sidney Brooks 


{Under this heading we have dealt with American engineering enterprise, with Bvitish energy in 
Far Eastern fields, with German state-aided industries, and with the advent of Colonial enterprise and 


capital in the home market. 


In this and the immediately succeeding articles we shall deal chiefly with 


British concerns which still hold, and are extending their hold upon, the markets of the world, and 


with some of the successful American invaders. 


The eyes of the world are turned to the competition 


between America, Germany and Britain, and every new move is of interest. ] 


FTER eighty years of unparalleled 
A development, England entersthe 
twentieth century ina spirit of 
dissatisfaction and national pessimism. 
Her supremacy in trade has gone; her 
politics and Parliament seem to be 
slipping down to the Continental level; 
she is harassed and humiliated by the 
stress of a protracted, costly, and 
grievously miscalculated war; and a 
‘profound distrust of the capacity of 
their public men permeates the masses. 
Wherever Englishmen look—to their 
educational system, their public services, 
their export returns, or to the national 
defences—they find and feel themselves 
laboriously behindhand. They see 
rivals trenching on the enjoyment of 
all the old monopolies that, up to 
thirty years ago, were the exclusive 
possession of England. The see 
America reaching out, with an almost 
irritating consciousness of success, for 
the commercial predominance of the 
world. They see the exact intelligence 
and patient enterprise of the Germans 
invading all markets and_ ousting 
British goods. Along every highway 
and on every sea competitors, pushing, 
scientific, and thrifty, have arisen to 
challenge their old-time control, and 
England, as she faces the situation, 
has to confess herself unable to grapple 
with it. The cankers of a long peace 
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and a seemingly endless surfeit of 
prosperity have brought carelessness 
and overconfidence and a blind faith in 
her own star. In war as in commerce, 
in education as in diplomacy, the old 
methods and the old machinery have 
been kept in use too long, fostering an 
intense and tenacious conservatism 
and voting down reform as at once 
unnecessary and impertinent. They 
did well enough in their day, the day 
of happy, undisputed monopoly, but 
under the stern test of competition one 
after another is seen to be breaking 
down. Itisthis that Englandis painfully 
realising. She needs, and knows it at 
last, a radical reform—not the kind of 
reform which claimed too much of her 
time and thoughts during the nine- 
teenth century, not tinkering with the 
Constitution or enlarging the suffrage, 
but a reform of mental attitude, a re- 
moulding and a re-adaptation of the’ 
national spirit. 

It is easy enough to blame England 
for the falling-off the last half-century 
has witnessed, but one has to remember 
the unique temptations that beset her. 
Take, for instance, the two decades 
between 1850 and 1870. While Europe 
was struggling through a chaos of 
revolutions and the United States riven 
with ‘civil war, England had no more 
serious domestic trouble to contend 
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with than a Chartist agitation, a street 
riot, a mere affair of police. From the 
passing of the great Reform Bill in the 
early thirties up till to-day nothing has 
disturbed the harmonious sequence of 
her history. The Home Rule move- 
ment seemed at one time likely to 
deserve the name of a crisis, but it 
passed, as Free Silver in America has 
passed, leaving behind it nothing 
more momentous than the temporary 
break-up of the party that supported 
it. Otherwise the-Victorian era is 


a dignified, orderly narrative of 
broadening liberties at heme and 
immense expansion abroad. This 


then, was the first of the chances that 
fought on England’s side. She had 
peace, while the rest of the world was 
at war. She had the leisure and the 
opportunity, denied to all her com- 
petitors, to engage in commerce. In 
the race for trade and empire circum- 
stances gave her a seventy years’ start. 
The field was clear of rivals. The 
earth-hunger had not begun, and com- 
merce was sneered at as beneath the 
dignity of warlike races. Enormous 
as were her initial advantages, Eng- 
land turned them to excellent account. 
She saw her chance to become the 
workshop of the world, and brilliantly 
seized it. Agriculture was sacrificed at 
a stroke that industries might thrive, 
and, trusting to her exhaustless supply 
of coal, her fleet of merchantmen, and 
the skill of her labourers, England 
aimed directly at a manufacturing 
monopoly of the earth. 

And, roughly speaking, she suc- 
ceeded. The country grew in pros- 
perity at a speed like that of the 
United States during the past half- 
decade. Living on American food- 
stuffs, England sold her machinery 
and manufactured goods to the entire 
world, and her accumulated capital 
flowed out across the seven seas to lay 
the whole earth under tribute. London 
grew to be not merely the greatest finan- 
cial exchange, but virtually the only 


one. It was a period such as even 
America 1s never likely to see. English- 
men themselves look back on it now 
and half wonder whether it was real. 
‘‘Our difficulty then,” said an En- 
glish manufacturer, ‘‘ was, not to get 
orders, but to know which to refuse.” 
And no one, of course, imagined for a 
moment that it would not last for ever. 
No one saw the menace to British’ 
trade that underlay Bismarck’s policy 
of masterful aggrandisement. No one, 
least of all, expected to live to behold 
the New World underselling the Old 
in manufactures, as she had just begun 
to do in agricultural products. 

One must admit the temptation was 
unique. There are other things be- 
sides liberty that can be purchased 
and retained only at the price of cease- 
less vigilance, and among them is such 
a monopoly of trade as England en- 
joyed in the sixties. But the owner- 
ship of a monopoly is not conducive to 
vigilance, least of all among English- 
men, whose natural instinct it is to let 
the morrow take care of itself. With 
one accord they declared that things 
were good enough as they were; that 
changes, improvements, were costly 
and unnecessary; and that their com- 
mercial position was too strongly en- 
trenchecd to be in danger of attack. 
Their wealth, their power, their pros- 
perity caged them up in a fool’s para- 
dise of security and indifference, and 
hence have flowed many of the charac- 
teristics that to-day handicap the 
English in the new age of competition. 
That fatal complacency of theirs, their 
lordly, unaccommodating ways of doing 
business, the national myopia that will 
never unreservedly admit that English 
methods are not the best, and the 
shortsightedness that will not risk a 
pound to-day to earn five next week 
—all these traits are the product of 
that halcyon age of monopoly, when 
the rest of the world had either 
to buy from England or to go 
without. 
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Nor is it alone in commerce that 
this suspicion of novelty, as something 
dangerous and ensnaring, has done its 
work. The universities cling to the 
dead languages, and hardly make an 
effort to equip the youth of the country 
for the life of to-day. Englishmen 
cannot, seemingly, be induced to regard 
education seriously. The new Bir- 
mingham University, started by Mr. 
Chamberlain, after the model of Cornell 
and similar institutions in America, has 
had the utmost difficulty in getting 
together the necessary funds for its 
buildings. Indeed, but for the munifi- 
cence of Mr. Carnegie, the first earnest 
attempt to bring technical education in 
England up-to-date, might easily have 
fallen through—and this in spite of the 
backing of the most forceful statesman 
in the country. Could anything be 
more ominously significant of -the 
English attitude towards scientific in- 
struction? The days are dead when 
Englishmen honoured themselves by 
endowing seats of learning. The great 
names of American industry are one 
and all connected with schools, colleges, 
and universities that their wise liberality 
has founded. But in England, until 
the magnificent example and exception 
made but yesterday by the late Cecil 
Rhodes, it has been the rarest possible 
thing for a millionaire to reckon educa- 
tion among the objects of his benevo- 
lence. To appeals from charitable and 
religious bodies his purse is always 
open, but the claims of education do 
not interest him. Even to Oxford and 
Cambridge, which are the pride of 
every Englishman, bequests and gifts 
come as rarely as angel’s visits. Nor 
does the State step into the gap left 
vacant by individual indifference. Edu- 
cation in England is free and compul- 
sory, but the best English Board 
School hardly reaches the standard of 
the worst of the American Public 
Schools, and falls far below the average 
maintained in Germany. The whole 
system is confused, and indeed almost 


chaotic, as any system must be which 
is a compromise between the Church 
of England theologians on the one 
hand and the ‘‘ Undenominationalists ” 
on the other. The great seminaries 
which have made England famous, such 
as Rugby, Eton, Charterhouse, Marl- 
borough, and so on, are, it is true, 
magnificent training-grounds for a 
governing race, and in Germany, 
France, and America attempts have 
been made to reproduce them. But 
they are restricted to the sons of the 
well-to-do, and they do far more to 
mould the characters than the minds 
of their pupils. Teaching is their weak 
point, as it is the weak point of all 
English education. Compared with 
their two great rivals, the English do 
not appear really to believe in educa- 
tion, or, if they do, they are over-ready 
to seize on the smallest obstacle as an 
excuse for not acting on their belief. 
One never quite gets rid of the idea 
that in England cricket is thought more 
of than knowledge. 

England, one must alwaysremember, 
though politically a democracy, is any- 
thing but democratic in spirit. Itisa 
democracy, presided over by a monarchy 
and ruled by an oligarchy. Each 
successive Cabinet shows how small is 
the ring of noblemen, large land-owners, 
and retired merchants from which 
ministers may be drawn. To reach 
Cabinet rank in England a big private 
income is an essential. Without it no 
man can hope to force his way into the 
charmed circle. I do not recall an 
instance of wealth, as wealth—divorced, 
that is, from birth or ability—being 
used as a Stepping stone to the ministry. 
But the politician who aims at the 
highest offices in England, however 
capable and however well-born, must. 
generally speaking, be able to show a 
well-lined purse before he can expect 
official recognition or the confidence of 
the people. The habit of mind which 
has set up this barrier against the needy 
political adventurer, has also, of course, 
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very greatly restricted the field which 
a Prime Minister is permitted to survey 
in choosing his colleagues. To be a 
member of one of the historic govern- 
ing families, with a large rent-roll, the 
backing of society, decent manners and 
appearance, and the merest modicum of 
ability, 1s a sure passport to office. 
Without these advantages it takes 
almost superhuman capacities to bring 
a man to the front. Mr. Chamberlain, 
for instance, 1s by all odds the strongest 
man in the Cabinet, if not in England. 
He amassed in his early years a large 
fortune by working an American patent 
for the manufacture of screws. Yet it 
is no secret that the inner patrician 
ring resent his present position as an 
invasion on their hereditary right to 
fill all the important offices of State 
themselves, and would willingly, if they 
dared, get rid of this all-conquering 
‘‘ provincial. tradesman.’ No such 
considerations. hamper the American 
President in forming his Cabinet. He 
is confronted by no “‘ governing class,”’ 
born in the purple, and looking upon 
office as a birth-right. Subject to the 
necessities of politics, he is free to 
choose the best man wherever he can 
find him. Here, again, he has an 
immense advantage over an English 
Premier who is bound by a tradition 
having all the force of law, to pick out 
his colleagues from among the members 
of the House of Lords and the House 
of Commons. His area of choice is 
thus doubly restricted—first by the in- 
ordinate claims of ‘‘the hereditary 
rulers,” and secondly by the Parlia- 
mentary qualification. | 


A Cabinet so chosen must of necessity | 


have an aristocratic flavour. It cannot 
help being tender of antiquated privi- 
leges, vested interests and the venerable 
practices of the pre-competitive age. 
It thinks more of good form than of 
solid work, prefers elegence to efficiency, 
and perpetuates the disastrous id2a that 
Government is an affair of charming 
manners and the small arts of con- 


descension. Inevitably, too, it is out 
of touch with the business world. It 
is now almost a hundred years since 
Napoleon dubbed his great rival 
‘a nation of shopkeepers,” yet . the 
moral of the jibe has not yet 
been taken to heart by the British 
Government. In Germany we _ see 
the whole force of the State devoted 
to ._pushing German commerce. The 
Kaiser himself acts on occasion the. 
part of Imperial commercial traveller, 
and every department of national life is 
organised on the principles of science. 
In America trade and agriculture are 
frankly recognised as the bases of 
national prosperity, and the Adminis- 
tration works prodigiously with a 
single eye to their futherance. But 
to the English mindarins commerce is 
a negligible quantity. The State, as 
such, dogs little or nothing for it. 
The diplomatic service, which other 
nations are converting into an agency 
of commercial travellers, is still in 
England a convenient refuge for 
younger sons and aristocratic fainéants. 
The army is still the plaything of the 
privileged, and the War Office, in the 
interests of vested incapacity, violates 
every business principle known to man. 
Except possibly in the Colonial Office 
and in the Fleet, administration in 
England is hide-bound, inefficient, and 
swayed more by social influences than 
the wish to get the right man in the 
right place. The career is not always 
open to talent. Americans know the 
phrase ‘‘an aristocracy of  office- 
holders.” In England they have the 
fact—and its consequences. 

To be unscientific forty years ago 
mattered little. To-day it matters 
everything, and England has muinly 
herself to thank if she finds herself 
falling behind in the race for trade. 
Her want of earnestness in educational 
matters and the unwillingness or in- 
ability of the State to concentrate on 
the development of commerce are the 
chief reasons for her falling-off. There 
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are, however, others of an external 
nature and not under her control. One 
is the rise of a consolidated German 
Empire, making science its gui jing 
star and arming itself for the battle of 
trade with the same laborious precision 
—the same microscopic exactness that 
thirty years ago humbled France at 
Sedan. Another is the development of 
the inexhaustible resources of America 
since the close of the Civil War. This 
is a new and ominous factor in interna- 
tional life that may yet vitally affect 
the relations between Europe and the 
United States. 

But after all, the causes of England’s 
relative decline lie mainly in herself. 
Before the American advance she must 
give way, because America is too big, 
too wealthy, too energetic to be success- 
fully withstood. But there is no reason 
why England should not be as scientific 
as Germany, why she should not make 
a superb fight for the second place. 
She has allowed herself to be hampered 
by sheer negligence in the use of her 
opportunities. Trade unionism, toa, 
has done much to thwart her by 
limiting production, curbing initiative, 
reducing the hours of labour and vir- 
tually removing from employers the 
control of their own works. But 
fundamentally it is in the character 
and mental attitude of the average 
Englishman that the causes of inferi- 
ority must be sought—in his intense 
conservatism and his easy-going view 
of business. What the Englishman 
is to the Italian in energy and specula- 
tive pluck, that the American is to the 
Englishman. The American will adopt 
a thing just because it is new; the 
Englishman will cling to one just 
because it 1s old. A country where 
business 1s everything has an enormous 
pull over a country where business is 
merely business—an unpalatable inter- 
ruption of the main purpose of life. 

England has reached a crisis in 
her fate and is slowly realising it. 
With American steel rails, shoes, 


bridges and machinery flooding the 
English market, and followed up by a 
constant stream of German manufac- 
tures, the need for a thorough reform 
is being brought home in that practical 
fashion which Englishmen appreciate. 
The discovery has spread dismay and 
confusion, and the pessimism engendered 
is all the greater by contrast with the 
former confidence and prosperity. This 
is something that should not be for- 
gotten. The feelings of one who after 
starting on equal terms finds himself 
overtaken in the race may be bitter 
enough; but their poignancy is as 
nothing compared with his emotions 
who, after having secured a command- 
ing lead, watches his rivals diminishing 
it bit by bit. And that is England’s 
position. It is not that she has fallen 
behind; it is that her supremacy is 
not what it was, that other competitors 
are creeping up and that she is tor- 
mented by the fear that they will out- 
strip her. Hence a chapter of lamenta- 
tions of quite extravagant exuberance. 
To take them all literally—and they 
cover the whole field of national life— 
one would have to conclude that British 
commerce was in its death struggles, 
the British Empire tottering to its fall, 
and England herself sinking into a 
third-rate power. But the truth of it 
is that, while there is much to be done 
in the way of reform, the commercial 
and political position of Great Britain 
is still of extraordinary strength. The 
total value of her external trade is over 
£300,000,000 a year more than any 
other nation; she is still the greatest 
exporter in the world; her navy is 
absolutely unrivalled and must long 
remain so; a more than handsome 
share of the world’s carrying trade falls 
to her mercantile marine; the Empire 
she has founded is unparalleled in his- 
tory for its vastness, loyalty and pros- 
perity ; and her army, after some bitter 
experiences, has just given signal proof 
of constancy and ability to learn its 
business. 
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Not much in all this, surely, to justify 
pessimism. Indeed to one who knows 
how the European nations detest 
England, envy her stability and suc- 
cess, and profess to think themselves 
endangered by the rapacity, there 
is something almost humorous in the 
sight of Englishmen plunging into a fit 
of nervous self-depreciation. So far as 
I can see, the facts do not warrant 
lamentation. Granted that the com- 
mercial sceptre must eventually pass to 
America, enough will still be left for 
England to make a living. The times 
call not for dejection, but for resolution. 
The great need of England is science, 
and the next decade or two will show 
how far she is sincere in wishing to 
equip herself for the life of the twentieth 
century. If she reorganizes her educa- 
tional system after the German model, 
if she strenuously seeks to remove the 
national curse of drunkenness and to 
combat pauperism by the erection of 
sanitary dwelling-houses and the adop- 
tion of American methods of transporta- 
tion, if she acts in earnest on her latest 
and most useful discovery that business 
methods are not out of place even in 
Government offices, then there is no 
reason why the twentieth century should 
not be as bright a page in the national 
history as the nineteenth. 

There is one quarter in which even 
the most despondent Englishmen see 
nothing but hopefulness and light. 
The magnificent rally of the colonies to 
the side of the mother country during 
the stress of the Boer war has at last 
brought home to ‘‘the man in the 
street ’’ some sense of what Empire 
means. For the first time the British 


Empire is a vibrating and unified whole. | 


The days when England all but let her 
colonies slip through her hands through 
sheer apathy, when responsible states- 
men talked in public about ‘‘ educating 
the colonies in independence,” are 
irretrievably gone. A new era has 
opened with union instead of separation 
for its watchword. The more one 


looks into the state of British policy 
during the last half century, the more 
clearly one perceives that the uncon- 
scious drift of the nation is away from 
Europe and toward the Empire. The 
old Palmerstonian policy of meddling 
in European affairs, the old Palmer- 
stonian ideal of being a decisive power 
in the Continental chancellories, has 
been outgrown. Year by year England 
moves further from Europe to intrench 
herself more and more behind the Em- 
pire. There is probably not a single 
European question that could now drag 
her into war. By treaty she 1s com- 
mitted to the independence of Belgium, 
yet it is perfectly well understood that 
if and when that independence is 
threatened, England will do nothing to 
maintain it beyond the usual diplomatic 
protest. The future of Austria-Hungary 
will be settled without the intervention 
of England, and the dear delusion to 
which Englishmen used to beso partial 
—that the Turk could be regenerated 
—has now been officially given up. 
England will never fight again to keep 
Russia out of Constantinople. 

In what shape the new-born enthusi- 
asm for the Empire is to develop will 
be the master question of British policy 
during the twentieth century. The 
Boer war cannot leave the Empire as 
it found it. It has opened up a 
practical path to that Imperial Federa- 
tion which is ideal of English statesmen 
—a path which England is only too 
anxious to follow up. Three schemes 
have already been put forward for 
binding the colonies still closer to the 
mother country—one for a gigantic 
system of Imperial defence, with every 
colony contributing its share to the 
naval and military forces; another for 
a Pan-Britannic Senate composed of 
delegates from the _ self - governing 
colonies, sitting at Westminster and 
thence superintending the affairs of the 
Empire; and a third for a customs 
union, an Imperial Zollverein, coter- 
minous with and restricted to the 
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Empire, and directed against the rest 
of the world. Of these, the first only 
is immediately practicable. The 
Zollverein theory is already relegated 
to what Mr. Gladstone called the dim 
and distant future. England will not 
give up free trade, and the colonies 
cannot as yet afford to sacrifice pro- 
tection. Nevertheless, the idea of the 
various units of the Empire standing 
together commercially as well as 
politically will continue to stir and to 
fascinate many minds, and on the day 
when it 1s shown that the colonies can 
provide the mother country with the 
food-stuffs and raw material she needs 
at prices no higher than those of 
Kansas or Nebraska, some attempt to 
realise it may conceivably be made. 
When that day comes, the character 
of the British Empire will be funda- 
mentally changed. At present it is a 
trust administered by Great Britain for 
the world’s benefit. England derives 
{rom it no commercial benefits that are 
not open to all nations. English 
traders enter the colonial markets on 
the same terms, no better and no worse, 
as American traders and German 
traders. The so-called preferential 
tariff adopted by Canada in 1898 con- 
tained not a single clause that would 
prevent other countries besides Great 
Britain from sharing in its benefits. 
The Empire, in short, is one of com- 
mercial peace. But on the day it 
resolves itself into a _Protectionist 
union, it becomes an Empire of com- 
mercial aggression. It drags England 
into the raging war of tariffs; it pro- 
vokes retaliation; it alters the whole 
spirit in which Englishmen have built 
up their Empire and faced its responsi- 
bilities. There could, therefore, be no 
more momentous event in Great 
Britain’s future than the formation of 
an Imperial Zollverein. Possibly, too, 
there could be no more disastrous 
event. But on that point conjecture 
is unnecessary, as the conditions which 
could alone make a commercial union 


of the Empire possible have not yet 
arisen, and are not likely to arise for at 
least another eighty years. 

As for the notion of a Pan-Britannic 
Senate, that scheme, too, in spite of 
Sir Wilfrid Laurier’s backing, has one 
fatal flaw. The colonies do not want 
it. They are devoted to the Crown 
and the Empire, but they are excessively 
suspiciousof Downing Street and West- 
minster. And the basis of their devo- 
tion is sentiment and freedom. They 
are loyal mainly because they are Eng- 
lish and because England does not 
interfere with them. Let them do as 
they please and their enthusiasm will 
not falter. But to manufacture formal 
bonds, like that of an Imperial Council, 
is simply in colonial éyes to multiply 
occasions for misunderstanding. Alone 
among the nations of the world, the 
English have learned that the chain 
which would bind an Empire together 
must have the charm of invisibility. 
It must be a chain of sentiment, of 
common instincts and racial patriotism, 
not of parchment and machinery. 

In the matter of Imperial defence 
something had been done before the 
Boer war broke out. Australia some 
years ago fitted out a small squadron 
of light-draught cruisers, mainly at her 
own expense, but with the stipulation 
that they should only be used in 
Australian waters. In 1898 Cape 
Colony set aside twenty thousand 
pounds a year.as a contribution to the 
Imperial navy, unattended by any 
conditions. Canadian and Australian 
troops were also employed on the ill- 
fated expedition that set out to rescue 
Gordon. But these were mere incidents 
compared with the eagerness of all the 
colonies to pour out their blood and — 
treasure in defence of the Empire when 
the Boer successes seemed for the 
moment to undanger England’s hold 
on South Africa. This war has armed 
the Empire. It has sent a thrill of 
solidarity from London to Quebec and 
Quebec to Peshawur, and it has set on 
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foot a movement which amplifies and 
gives scope to the sentiment on which 
the Empire rests. It cannot be long be- 
fore all the self-governing Colonies have 
their own armies and their own fleets, 
and the world will shortly have to 
accept it as an axiom of politics that to 
attack England is to attack Canada, 
Australia, New Zealand, and India also. 
This co-operation in mutual defence is 
in a line, too, with the central tendency 
of British Imperial policy. So far as 
one can see—and it is. now not a ques- 
tion of politics but of geography—the 
period of acquisition is over. England 
wants no more territory, and even if she 
did there is no more to be had, except 
an odd slice in Africa and a strip or 
two in Central Asia. The nineteenth 
century closed the era of expansion; 
the twentieth inaugurates that of con- 
solidation. To hold and develop what 
she has won is the task of Great Britain 
from now onwards. 

I have said that England is not 
again likely to be drawn into a European 
war, and that in the event of any 
struggle between the Continental 
Powers her neutrality is guaranteed. 
She is not on that account exempt 
from all danger of war. Her Empire 
is too extended and cuts across the 
path of too many rival ambitiors to 
permit of any such illusion. Except 
among some of the small nations who 
owe their freedom to her sympathy and 
assistance, Engirnd can count upon no 
friend in Europe. The Continental 
Powers dislike her with a _ savage 
intensity that excels even their hatred 
of America. It is not only that 
England has forestalled them in the 
modern craze for trade and empire, nor 
is it only that she relies on a voluntary 
army while they are groaning under 
conscription, and thus presents a pic- 
ture of mingled wealth, stability and 
contentment they would do anything 
to be able to claim as their own. 

And to the many other causes of 
England’s unpopularity it must be 


added that she is reputed a ‘bad 
European.” She holds aloof from the 
Continent, and sometimes, as during 
the Spanish-American war, flatly op- 
poses it. A good many Americans 
have an idea that England’s ‘“‘ splendid 
isolation” is forced upon her. The 
Continent knows better and hates her 
the more for it. It is at the root of 
the anti-British feeling that she goes 
her own way and avoids alliances. Ex- 
cept the United States, there is no 
Power on earth that would not willingly 
pay almost any price England cared to 
ask for an offensive and defensive 
alliance with the British navy. Thrown 
into the scale of the Dual or Triple 
alliance, England’s weight would dip 
the balance irresistibly; and the con- 
sciousness that this is so at once exas- 
perates Europe and at the same time 
prevents her exasperation from running 
to extremes. England’s isolation is 
altogether of her own choosing, as 
purely voluntary, as much a matter 
under her own control as is America’s 
refusal of ‘‘ entangling alliances.” 

We must consider the possibility of 
all this accumulated Anglophobia being 
set in a blaze, and it is my opinion that 
the danger of a chance spark is chiefly 
to be feared from the colonial policy of 
France and the clashing of British and 
Russian interests in Central Asia 
or on the Persian Gulf. In this 
connection it is well to note that 
the undercurrents of English politi- 
cal thought are setting more and 
more steadily toward a comprehensive 
Anglo-Russian agreement. This Is in- 
deed the first of all problems in the 
foreign policy of Great Britain and, 
thanks to the seemingly incurable 
suspicion that each nation entertains 
of the other, by far the most difficult. 
It is inevitable that some day or other 
the frontiers of the two powers in 
Central Asia must touch. If they are 
not to collide a frank understanding is 
essential; and the British Minister 
who first breaks through the national 
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disdain for whatever is remote and in- 
tangible, and settles down to bargain 
betimes in a broad spirit with the 
Russian Foreign Office, will deserve 
the thanks of all lovers of peace. 
Access to the Persian Gulf is vital to 
Russia, and to attempt to debar her 
from it is merely to repeat the folly of 
the Black Sea clauses. An assurance 
from England that she would be 
welcomed there, that there would be no 
opposition to her debouching near 
Bushire, no repetition of the Crimean 
blunder, would at once make possible 
such a delimitation of frontiers in 
Central Asia as would forever remove 
from the British mind the nightmare 
of an invasion of India. It would be 
a compact advantageous to both sides 
and therefore resting on solid founda- 
tions. Some such arrangement is 
being steadily advocated in England by 
those who foresee the perils of the 
present hap-hazard system, who prefer 
‘ Russia to Germany as a friend and 
would like to see the British Foreign 
Office, for once in its life, exercising 
that ‘intelligent anticipation of events 
before they occur” which the present 
Vizeroy of India once rashly declared 
to be the province of the journalist, 
rather than of the statesman. 

In her internal as in her Imperial 
politics, the opening of the twentieth 
century marks a definite phase of 
England’s development. The last 
seventy years have been taken up with 
the work of political transformation— 
the abolition of privileges in church 
and army, the secularization of educa- 
tion, the widening of the suffrage, the 
gradual resettlement of the State ona 
new democratic basis. In this direc- 
tion all that can be done has been done, 
and after a prolonged burst of destruc- 


tive energy, of tearing down and 
remoulding, the nation 1s entering on a 
period of constructive reform. Nobody 
wishes to see the suffrage extended any 
further; very few wish to tamper any 
more with the old and tried machinery 
of the constitution. Those few whose 
mania for political vandalism is not yet 
exhausted, fix their eyes on the House 
of Lords and the Established Church 
as fitting prey. Both institutions for 
the present are quite beyond reach of 
successful attack, and the questions or 
the immediate future are rather those 
of higher and secondary education, the 
improvement of artisan dwellings, old 
age pensions, and the proportionate 
reduction of Irish representation. The 
first three of these are problems that 
vittually affect England’s efficiency as 
the home of an imperial race and a 
competitor in the world’s commerce. 
It is possible, too, that before long 
British agriculture will be reorganized 
on the co-operative system that in 
Ireland, Italy and Prussia has revolu- 
tionized farming. England’s internal 
politics, at least where they do not 
touch on Irish questions, are likely to 
be dull for some years yet. The old 
party lines have become obliterated, 
and new issues have not arisen to 
divide the nation once more into two 
opposing groups. But it seems clear 
that the main tendency of legislation 
will be towards equipping the people 
for the competitive struggle that lies 
before them. There is a_ clearer 
realization than ever before of the weak 
points in the national armour, and that 
now or never is the time to remedy 
them. No nation has a more hum- 
drum, unspectacular, or more vital task 
before her during the next decade than 
England. 
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A Night with Whispering Smith 


HA Detective Story 


By Frank H. Spearman 


distrust of banks led to the hoard- 

ing of money in safety deposit 
vaults that old Colonel Fuller was 
robbed, and it was then I first met 
Whispering Smith. The Colonel was 
rich, but money, of which he had an 
abundance, was not the only thing 
that troubled him. The Colonel had 
what his friend, young Dr. Mercer, 
pronounced a rheumatic  diathesis ; 
other people called it profanity, but 
terms area matter of taste. Dr. Mercer, 
house physician at the Richelieu, ad- 
vised him to drink one quart a day of 
French vichy, and forbade him the red 
meats. 

This prescription cost the Colonel 
considerable money, for the Doctor’s 
fees were high. But the Doctor is 
dead now, and the Colonel is dead, and 
with them it is now less a question of 
rheumatism than it is of ventilation. 


Rs 


‘‘The Colonel is prostrated; he has 
asked me to look after the thing, 
Willis,” said I after telling the story, 
‘and frankly, I’m floored. I know 
something—not much—about the law 
of corporations, but I’ll be hanged if I’m 
any good at recovering stolen property. 
Something must be done quick. Ifthe 
case was yours, Willis, what would you 
do?”’ 

_ “Lyman,” replied Willis, at that 
time manager of the Richelieu, “if the 
case was mine I’d send for Whispering 
Smith. He looks after things like this. 
And I wouldn't lose any time, either.” 

‘You would put the best detectives 
at work?” I asked anxiously. 

‘* T would,” answered Willis Howard; 


fi was at a time when widespread 


“but I would put them at work hunt- 


ing up Whispering Smith.” 


‘“Do you mean to say you wouldn’t 


put the Buckinghams on the case at 
once?” | 





‘The Colonel is prostrated.” 


‘** Not I'd 
Smith.” 

At eight o’clock that night Willis 
Howard brought Whispering Smith to 
my room. 

“Mr. Morse,’ announced Willis, ad- 
dressing me briefly, ‘‘ this is Mr. Smith. 
I have outlined the matter to him. 
When I get into serious trouble around 
this house I turn it over to Mr. Smith. 
He would like to hear the details.” 


till seen Whispering 
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‘‘They are distressingly few, Mr. 
Smith,” said I, shaking hands with the 
long-sought Whispering. ‘Colonel 
Fuller went this morning to draw some 
money from his safety deposit box and 
found the box empty, except for some 
papers of small value. The last time 
he locked it up it contained two 
hundred thousand dollars in currency.” 






a Ve 
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nickname. “I met you once before,” 
he continued. 
‘““Not to my knowledge.” 
‘Does Colonel Fuller drink?” he 
asked abruptly, ignoring my disclaimer. 
‘“Not unless you call a bottle of 
claret for dinner drinking,” I replied, - 
rather appealing to Willis Howard. 
‘“No,” confirmed the manager, ‘‘ he 
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‘* What would you do?” 


Whispering Smith looked at me with 
some surprise. 

‘“Mr. Morse is a friend of mine, 
Gordon,” put in Willis Howard. ‘‘ I’d 
aoe you to see what you can do for 

im.” . 

**You’re Mr. Lyman Morse, of Finch, 
Fuller, Lynde, Morse, and Stetson,” 
remarked Whispering Smith, suddenly 
cataloguing our firm. I acknowledged 
the directory, noticing then for the first 
time the peculiarly ragged quality of 
voice that gave Gordon Smith his 


doesn’t drink, Gordon.” 
‘“* Any drug habit ?”’ 
We shook our heads. 


‘* Sure of that ?”’ he persisted. We 
were sure. 

‘What about women.? ” ' 

‘“‘ There isn’t one in the world.” All 


of which astonished Mr. Smith vary- 
ingly. ‘‘ Then let’s go and see him,”’ 
he proposed, rising. 

The Colonel layin bed. Dr. Mercer 
and Leslie de Rode, the Colonel’s young 
nephew, sat with him. I asked the 
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Colonel to tell his story. Whispering 
Smith looked anxiously about the room. 

‘“I] drew the money from Western 
National,’’ began the Colonel brokenly, 
‘‘just two weeks ago. After the New 
York banks quit paying out I thought 
I’d have the stuff handy for a turn, and 
I made three cheques—two for fifty 
thousand dollars and one for a hundred 
thousand dollars. The money was 
given me in large bills. There wasone 


WHISPERING SMITH 


Whispering Smith, who fidgeted occa- 
sionally. Smith made noreply. ‘‘ What 
do you think of it ?’” echoed Dr. Mercer. 
‘Think of it?’ echoed Mr. Smith, 
pushed for an answer and looking about 
uneasily. ‘I think, Doctor, there’s a 
draught here somewhere, and I’ll be 
condemned if I can locate it unless it’s 
up that fireplace from the window.” 
‘‘But what do you think about the 
robbery ?”’ asked the Colonel pallidly, 





‘The Colonel lay in bed.” 


package of ten thousand dollars in 
hundred-dollar bi:ls; the rest was in 
five hundred-dollar and _ thousand- 
dollar bills, I think. I’m not sure,” 
he groaned ; ‘‘ I’m not sure of anything 
but that I’m ruined.” 

I steadied the Colonela bit; got him 
to describe how he put the money in 
the box himself, and with absolute 
privacy; to explain about his keys, 
which he carried in a chamois sack 
suspended froma cord around his neck ; 
that he never parted with them ; that 
nobody else had access to his box. 

‘What do you think of it? ”’ asked 
the Colonel’s nephew, looking at 


while Smith watched Dr. Mercer look 
for the leak. 

Whispering Smith turned again to 
the Colonel. ‘‘I’d put a detective on it 
right off.” 

I jumped to my feet. 
tive on it?” I echoed curtly. 
what are you here for ?”’ 

‘‘“Me?_ I’m in the real estate busi- 
ness.”’ 

1 looked at Willis Howard. Willis 
was looking at the carpet. 

“Tf Mr. Smith gave me that advice I 
should certainly follow it,” said he. 

“T used to look up these matters a 
little,” continued Whispering Smith in 


‘* Put a detec- 
‘6 Why, 
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his nearest approach to a bland voice, 
“but real estate takes most of my time 
lately.” He looked at his watch. 
‘“You can catch Charles Buckingham 
at the office now,” said he, naming the 
first of the great detective agencies in 
Chicago. ‘‘I have an engagement at 
nine. I'll be going--but I want to do 
anything I can for a friend of Mr. 
Howard’s. If I didn’t have a sick boy 
at home I’d take the case up anyhow ; 
as it is, I can’t. Gentlemen, good 
night.” Then I noticed he shook 
hands all round, and cordially. 

I felt like a fool after the manager 
and his friend had gone. but within two 
hours I got the Buckingham people 
into the case, and they took hold with 
the vigilance and the alertness that has 
made their name worldwide. 

As I sat next morning in my office, 
the name of Gordon Smith was brought 
to me; Gordon followed closely after. 

‘* No doubt you thought me drunk or 
crazy last night,” he began at once. 
‘‘T was nervous at being catechised 
before a crowd. I don’t work to ad- 
vantage with too many assistants. 
Colonel Fuller is partly knocked out. 
If I go into this case it isn’t necessary 
for me to be known in it to anybody 
but you. Let your detectives work 
away on their own lines. If you want 
me, let me work on my own. The 
question is,” whispered Whispering, 
‘“‘do you want me at all?” and he 
looked surprised at the idea. 

I made up my mind between the first 
and the last of his words. ‘I do want 
you,” I returned. 

‘‘Then let me ask you a few ques- 
tions.”’ Straightway he shot fifty at me. 

At his request I went to introduce 
him at the Western National for in- 
formation about the bills. From the 
bank we went to the safety deposit 
vault. Their story was that Colonel 
Fuller had visited his box once since 
depositing the missing currency. The 
Colonel stoutly denied any such visit. 
Here was an issue of fact. 


“Our clerks are beyond suspicion,” 
insisted the vault manager,” and collu- 
sion with an outsider is out of the 
question.” 

“ But on the day you claim Colonel 
Fuller visited his box he was laid up in 


bed.” 


‘‘ He is mistaken in the date. Our 
records are absolutely impassive.”’ 
There we deadlocked. A month 


passed and we were still absolutely in 
the dark. Nearly every night Whisper- 
ing Smith dropped in to see me. 

At last, one evening he took some- | 
thing from his pocket book. ‘ There is 
one of the stolen bills.” So saying he - 
handed me a _ one _ hundred-dollar 
Treasury note. I looked at it startled. 
‘It is only an exasperation,” said he. 
“If enough of them would come out we 
could trace something, possibly.” 

“You know thisis one of the bills ?” 

‘‘ By the teller’s record it is probably 
one of the bills. The man that stole 
them may never pass another here. 
The next batch may go to New York.” 

‘Where did you get this ?” 

‘‘ From the Athletic Club.” 

“How?” 

‘‘ The manager is a friend of mine.” 

I looked again at the unreplying note, 
which knew all the vexing mystery and 
spoke not. 

“In itself,” said Whispering Smith 
frankly, ‘‘there’s nothing in the fact 
that the bill came from there. It is 
not the slightest evidence that the bill 
was passed there by the thief. The 
only way in which such straws become 
valuable is when you rake in a number 
of them. Not another bill has appeared 
in any bank or hotel or first-class 
restaurant in town. As for De Rode’s 
belonging to the Athletic Club,” he 
added, commenting on a suspicion I 
expressed, ‘‘so. does Dr. Mercer, so 
does George Appleby, and half the 
young fellows about the hotel. What 
do I think of the Colonel robbing him- 
self as the Buckinghams propose ? Such 
things have happened.”’ 
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‘That doesn’t tell me what you 
think,” I persisted, for Mr. Smith’s 
opinions were hard to reach. 

‘* I didn’t mean it should, but since 
you press me to-night I will admit 
something I wanted to keep till to- 
morrow. No bills, as I have told you, 
have come out in a regular way. Yet 
I have another of the stolen bills in my 
pocket.” 

He took from his breast pocket a 
roll of bills and passed another to 
me. 

‘* This bill was handed me by Wesley 
Van Horn. He hascharge of the stalls 
at Harlem. My friends are not always 
distinguished by their moral attributes. 
It was passed in by the man that runs 
the foreign books, Gus Harris. Now 
that’s all I know till I reach Harris. 
To oblige me Van Horn went right 
after him, but Harris had been drinking 
and couldn’t tell a hundred-dollar bill 
from a high-ball. I’ve got him down- 
' stairs boiling him out. It will be one 
o’clock before he can talk. Now I 
don’t believe you'll sleep any better 
from knowing that much. Inthe morn- 
ing I would have had it all for you 
anyway.” 

‘* Gordon,” I exclaimed, ‘‘ come on. 
I'll go with you and hear the rest of 
this to-night.”’ | 

“Then just take off that black tie, 
put on a red Ascot, get your moustache 
curled, and you will pass without intro- 
duction.” 


IT. 


AT midnight, a little gay for a cor- 
poration lawyer, I followed Whispering 
Smith into the bathroom. When we 
got downstairs the badly wanted 
gambler was in the Turkish asleep. 
Whispering Smith gave certain instruc- 
tions to the attendant, and we took a 
cab to Boyle’s chop house, for the 
gambler, Van Horn. 

““ Wesley, shake hand with Alderman 
Lyman,” said Whispering Smith as we 
approached. ‘‘You never told me, 


WHISPERING SMITH 


Wesley, whether you were any relation 
of Hi Van Horn, who ran the privileges 
at the Casino the year of the World’s 
Fair.” 

‘Does he owe you anything ? °’ 

‘‘ Nothing but gratitude.” 

‘“He’s no relation of mine, but he 
owed me four hundred dollars when he 
quit the town. I’m glad to see you, 
Mr. Lyman, and Mr. Smith. What 
will you have? ” 

‘‘ Thank you; we’re just from supper. 
I want you to go over with me to talk 
to Harris, Wes. By the way—and it’s 
often occurred to me to ask you, and I 
never could think of it—were you named 
after John Wesley or Charles?” asked 
Whispering Smith, amiably. 

‘‘] wasn’t named after either.”’ 

66 No ? 99 . 

‘No. I was named after a camp 
meeting. Well, if you won't eat and 
won’t drink, smoke.”’ 

‘* But we don’t smoke,’ persisted 
Whispering Smith in bright-eyed grati- 
tude. : 

“Then let’s go hunt up Harris. 
What’s the row anyway, Whispering ?”’ 

“It's like this. My friend here is in 
your line.” 

‘* How’s that?” . 

‘“‘ He’s a collector of stamps, Wesley ; 
yes. Just now he’s looking up some 
large stamps that are pretty scarce, see ? 
I’m helping him out on his collection 
—and, incidentally, adding a few to my 
own,” continued Whispering Smith, 
lowering his tone modestly, ‘‘ yes.” 

Which parable Wesley understood 
without further parley. The three of 
us broke together into the Richelieu 
baths about one o'clock. Harris, the 
tout, was in the barber’s chair. 

‘‘ Guss,’”’ said Van Horn, ‘‘ These are 
friends of ours— Alderman Lyman, 
Whispering Smith. You turned ina 
hundred-dollar bill to-night.” 

‘“ And six fifties,” sparkled Harris be- 
tween his teeth. There was only nine- © 
sixty on the whole book. It was light 
—light——”’ 
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‘‘That isn’t it. These folks want to 
know who passed the bill. It’s a coun- 
terfeit and I’m stuck. It doesn’t come 
out of you—but we want the guy who 
did us, see?”’ 

Harris looked at Van Horn and at 
Smith and at my Ascot. 

‘* A coon.” 

‘‘A coon ?”’ I stammered. | 

‘*A coon; and I took the notice be- 
cause I seen him once before. Gi’ me 
a cigar, Van. It’s a coon; say, I'll 
nail him—he’s out there every day. A 
cooney, eh?” 

“A coon is a hoodoo on me every 


time,” observed Whispering Smith 
softly. ‘‘ What's his name?” 
“Name? Them fellows never have 


no name,” scoffed Harris, lighting his 
cigar scornfully as he stepped out of 
the barber’s chair, stretched himself 
and looked at his watch. ‘‘ One o'clock, 
ain’t it?” 

‘* But you’ve seen him,” urged Whis- 
pering Smith, indifferently. 

‘Why here, Wes,”’ exclaimed Harris, 
turning suddenly and pointing his cigar 
at Van Horn; ‘‘of course I seen him. 
You seen him. It’s the coon that takes 
the hats at the Parker House Café— 
that’s where I seen him.” 

“That light chocolate coon ?” 
tered Van Horn. 

‘‘ Light chocolate,”’ repeated Whis- 
pering Smith softly. ‘And I'll bet 
one hundred dollars I don’t know him, 
for I always eat in the restaurant up- 
stairs. That comes of being exclusive. 
Gus, if you’ve got an hour to spare, 
let’s hunt him up. I’ve got a wheat 
deal on hand to-morrow, and I’d rather 
do it now.’ 

The tout looked at Van Horn. ‘Of 
course,”’ nodded the bookmaker, ‘‘ you’!] 
do anything for a friend of mine.” 

“Then we'll turn you loose right 
here, Wes,’’ suggested Whispering 
Smith briskly, “and I’m yours truly. 
Gus, let’s get started.” 

With Harris in hand we found the 
night clerk at the Parker and got the 


mut- 


address of the café attendant. It took 
us three deep in a hansom to Dearborn 
and Twenty-sixth Streets. Our search 
brought us to a flat. We roused a 
sulky landlord,’but Whispering Smith, 
by a liberal bribe, got admission. After 
two awkward mistakes we routed out 
the boy, Charlie Sutherland, who 
Harris declared, had passed the notes. 

‘What you fellows want?” asked 
the mulatto, sitting up in bed as 
Whispering Smith lit the gas. - 

‘Nothing at all Charlie, if you’re 
good-natured and talk quick,’’ explained 
Whispering Smith. ‘‘ We just want to 
know where you got that bill you bet 
on Night Express in the Graves End 
Free-for-All this afternoon. Night 
Express won; there was a mistake in 
the wire. There’s a good bit of money 
coming to you if it’s straight; but Gus 
Harris here, who took the bet—you 
remember him, don’t you? Yes. Gus 
heard the bill was swiped with a roll a 
gentleman lost in the café to-day. I 
belong to the detective staff at the 
Parker. Tell him where you got the 
bill, Charlie. If it’s straight you're 
entitled to your money, and I'll see 
that you get your bet. If you swiped 
it we want the rest of the roll. It was 
a five-to-one-shot, Harris says, which 
would make you winner, two-fifty on 
Night Express, and I guess from what 
Wes Van Horn says, she won. 
H’m of 

“ Who says I swiped it ? ” 

‘* Nobody has said it right out. The 
black-haired fellow that works at the 
last chair in the barber shop down- 
stairs claimed he could tell more about 
it if you didn’t. I told these boys we'd 
hear what you had to say first. Boys, 
am I right?” 

“I didn’t swipe no money from no- 
body.” 

‘‘T never thought you did. Where 
did you get it ?”’ 

‘*] made dat bet fr a friend 0’ mine. 
If it’s won, d’stuff is his’n.”’ 

“ Exactly.” 
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‘“‘ He gi me de money to put up day 
befo’ yeste’day, and I neva bet it till 
yeste day.” 

** The way it’s turned out it’s a good 
bet. Give mea match, Charlie,” said 
Whispering Smith. ‘‘ AmIright, Gus? 
It was a good bet. Thanks, Charlie. 
Now, who's your friend ?”’ 

66 Wh’ ? 99 

“The fellow 
money.” 

** Tl never tell y’ dat.” 


that gave you the 
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Whispering Smith rained a_ perfectly 
frightful shower of blows on the head 
of the obstinate darkey. Outside the 
landlord hammered on the door; the 
tout stuck a pistol in his face and swore 
he would shoot him if he entered. It 
looked like a riot. 

“‘Darkies are hard to work on a 
time limit,” panted Whispering Smith, 
standing over his man a minute later. 
‘“‘ Now, Charlie, behave yourself,” he 
continued. ‘‘ Here’s a towel. But you 


‘* What you fellows want ?"' 


‘“ Why not ?” 

‘*’Cause I said I wouldn’t.” 

** Oh, yes you will,” observed Whis- 
pering Smith pleasantly. 

‘* Y’ c’n arres’ me ef you want. 
never get n’thin out a me, boss.” 

‘*Oh, yes we will !”’ 

‘* How'll y’ do it?” 

‘We'll pound the life out of you, 
Charlie.”’ 

The mulatto reached for his revolver. 
The men grappled. Harris, a dead 
game sport, shut the door with a bang; 


Y'll 


mustn’t monkey. I'll kill you before 
I quit you without the name. Weain’t 
going to arrest you; we ain’t going to 
fool with you. I wan’t the guy’s name, 
and you'll only get pounded worse if 
you hold it up on us. Here’s the 
money you passed—see ?” and Whis- 
pering Smith held up the Treasury 
note before the dazed eyes of the 
coloured man, whom he helped to sit 
down on the bed. ‘‘ Give me the name 
and I'll count you out an even hundred 
dollars. Don’t be a clam.” 
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“ He'll kill me if I give him up.” 

“If he does you'll die rich, Charlie. 
If you take me now I make it two 
hundred and fifty dollars, and in big 
bills. You needn’t be afraid of the 
fellow, because I shall pinch him right 
off anyway.” 

‘Gi’ me de two-fifty.”’ 

‘“‘ Give me the name, you blackguard ; 
my word is good for ten times that. 
Gus, count two hundred and fifty 
dollars out of that roll,’ said Whis- 
pering Smith, wiping one hand on the 
shoulder of his victim, while with the 
other he passed Harris a handful of 
money. 

‘It’s Oliver 
money.” 

‘““What did I tell you?” asked 
Whispering Smith calmly, appealing 
to me. ‘Is he on days or nights 
now, Charlie? Give him the two 
hundred and fifty dollars, Gus. It’s 
all right. So it’s Oliver Ames ?”’ 

‘* Do you know him ?” 

‘“‘ Of course I do, and, Gus, you just 
step outside the door a minute and 
pacify that landlord, will you? Where's 
Ollie working now? ” 

‘“ At the Richelieu.” 

There was a silence like death. My 
breath caught; the foul, stuffy room 
had become a star-chamber. 

‘* At the Richelieu,” echoed the little 
detective at last. ‘‘ What’s he doing 
there?” 

‘On the bells.” 

“On the bells—days ?”’ 

‘* Days.” 

‘* Where did he raise this, Charlie?” 

‘*T dunno—he’s got plenty mo’.” 

‘* Plenty more, I guess ; and where’s 
he rooming ?”’ 

‘“‘ At the Empress.”’ 

‘Over on Wabash ? ”’ 

‘* Yes, s’h.” 

‘*Charlie, I’m obliged; take care of 
yourself. Good-bye.” 

‘* You will have to stay here just a 
minute till I can get a plain clothes 
man to watch this coon,” continued 


Ames; gi’ me de 


Whispering Smith to Harris and me 
as we groped to the hall. ‘I’ve got 
two-fifty in him, and I don’t want to 
let him get away till I run down his 
story.” He hurried out. It was three 
o’clock when he got back with our 
relief, and shaking hands with Harris, 
sent him up town in a cab. 

‘“How do these gamblers do so 
much for you, Gordon ?’”’ I asked. 

‘“We have to let some people rob in 
this town to keep others from getting 
robbed. I divide all people into two 
classes—those that want to get robbed 
and those that don’t. All we look 
after is the latter. Now for what may 
be not only interesting—but tough.”’ 

We stood on the curb, and with the 
words he helped me into a cab. 

“Do you think the mulatto lied ?”’ 
said [. 

‘“No. I’m pretty confident he didn’t.”’ 
He paused. ‘‘No. This bell boy isn’t 
the thief; he may be in—but no, I 
don't believe it. I tell you, I’m in the 
air. It was never worked by bell boys 
nor con men. It throws me up—that’s 
all there is to it.” 

He sprang from the cab at the 
Empress door with nervous alacrity, 
and dashed across the sidewalk so fast 
I barely caught a glimpse of Wabash 
Avenue in the wicked hour. I followed 
through the swinging baize doors, and 
hurried after him up the deadened 
stairs. — 

Gordon walked to the office counter 
and leaned over it to arouse the clerk, 
sitting in a drowse in a big arm-chair. 

‘‘ Hello, my friend,” murmured 
Whispering Smith. ‘“ Hello. Say, I 
want to see Ollie Ames a minute. Do 
you know whether he’s come in yet ?” 

‘“‘Ollie Ames? _ I guess he’s in.” 

‘All right. Let’s see—same old 
number ? ”’ 

‘* Twenty-six.” 

“Twenty-six is on the third floor, 
isn’t it? Oh,in the annex. Say, they 
closed up McCague’s place to-day. 
That’s right; getting worse in this 
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town every day, ain’t it? I should 
remark. Come on,” he snapped at me 
like a ferret. I stumbled behind him 
through a dark hallway, half down an 
intervening stairway, and up again by 
a second flight into a hall absolutely 
dark. With flash matches Whispering 
Smith made his way from door to door 
to twenty-six. Then he put his finger 
on my breast. 

“‘] don’t know this duck. Some of 
them are quick witha gun. You had 
better stand here on this side of the 
door; notin front of it, mind you, nor 
over there, and wait until you hear me 
Say you are coming. If there’s a shot, 
and you don’t hear me after it, get out 
to the street quick as you can, and 
turn in the alarm at the corner patrol 
box. Here’s the key.” 

“‘Stop a bit,” I broke in. 
mean you may get killed ? ” 

** Not a chance in a thousand; but I 
don’t want to leave you here like a fool 
if Ido. Moreover, if he gets me he 
will run out and down the hall, and if 
you stand there he'll pot you, too. 
The house detective of the Richelieu 
will be here in a minute, anyway. 
Now, he’s not going to get me. 
But we must be ready if he does. 
I shall try his door with the wire, 
and I may get in without disturbing 
him.” 

I stood where he put me in the 
dark. I heard the manipulation of the 
lock with skeleton, and my heart hung 
on every faint click of the sliding bolt. 
I heard the knob softly turn, the door 
spring on its hinges, and from within 
through an open window came a puff 
of night air; after a moment the 
heavy respiration of a sleeper. Whis- 
pering Smith passing in like a cat, left 
the door slightly open. 

I caught at once the whiff of an 
anesthetic. It might have been three 
minutes later that I heard the scratch 
of a match and the faint puff of the 
gas as whispering Smith cautiously lit 
it. He beckoned me in and closed the 
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door. On the bed I saw a small man 
lying in his shirt sleeves. 

Throwing off his coat, the detective 
began searching the room with the 
utmost energy and thoroughness. There 
was scant furniture to impede him. 
He ripped the carpet edges and felt 
along the baseboard for dummy 





“In like a cat.’ 


pockets; he went through the bureau 
and even into the upholstered chairs. 
Then grabbing the coverlet under the 
sleeping bell boy he motioned to me. 
I took the other end, and we lifted the 
fellow to the floor. The detective with 
a superb confidence in the anesthetic, 
removed the pillow, shook a pistol free 
under it, opened the cylinder, emptied 
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the cartridges into his pocket, and 
placed the revolver on the bureau. He 
ripped up the woollen pillow, ran his 
knife along the edge of the excelsior 
mattress, peered inquisitively at Mr. 
Olive Ames for a few seconds, and 
tackled him. 

Just as he rolled Oliver on his back 
there was a rap at the door. Before I 
could move I saw in’ Whispering 
Smith’s hand the glitter of a knife as 
he sprang to the gas and blew it out 
before anyone at the door could open. 

‘‘ It’s me.” 

Whispering Smith made no response. 
Standing at the foot of the iron bed, 
I grasped the iron rail in a cold 
sweat. 

“It’s Colleran—you there, Ames? ”’ 

I heard the scrape of a match as 
Smith lit the gas. 

‘Why didn’t you rap twice, Luke?” 
he asked, as the house officer of the 
Richelieu entered the room. 

‘‘ Wasn’t sure you were here; didn’t 
get your message exactly straight. 
What’s the racket ?’’ Smith locked the 
door behind Colleran, and without 
answering dropped on his knees again 
beside Ames. Rifling his clothes with 
a deftness that would be dangerous in 
a crowd, Gordon Smith turned out no 
end of stuff, among other effects a roll 


of bills from an inside vest pouch. 


These he ran, hurriedly over. They 
were all small—fives and twos and 
ones. He replaced and buttoned the 
sleeping man’s vest. He turned things 
absolutely inside out, and without, as 
far as I could see any results. 

‘‘ That’s all,” he said, briefly. ‘‘ Help 
me lift him, Colleran. No, take hold 
of the spread and drop him hard.” 
As we had lowered him, they raised 
him and dropped him with a jolt on 
the bed. Then Smith took hold of his 
arms and jerked him a while with 
violence. After that he lowered the 
gas down to a glimmer. I smelt am- 
monia; it came from close under 
Oliver’s nostrils. 


‘Now, let’s break in on him. His 
gun is empty, Luke,’’ whispered Gordon 
Smith, motioning us to the door. He 
stepped to the gas burner, turned it on 
full, looked an instant on the bell boy, 
and, reversing the cock, left us in dark- 
ness. Colleran, meanwhile, pounded 
on the door. 

‘““ Hi, there! Ames! Oliver! Hi! 
Wake up! Open up here. Hello, 
why the door’s open,’ exclaimed Col- 
leran, throwing it ajar with a bang. 

** Hello, Ollie! ’’ he roared, advanc- 
ing towards the gas jet as he struck a 
match. Gordon Smith pushed me 
behind the door and the two advanced 
to the bed. I saw Whispering Smith 
put his hand on the sleeper’s shoulder. 

The first rational move the bell boy 
made was to reach under his pillow. 

“Tut! Tut! Hold on, Oliver, 
hold on,” urged Colleran, putting his 
fingers patronisingly over the muzzle 
of the revolver as the trigger snapped 
viciously. ‘‘ We’re all friends here.” 

‘All friends,” echoed Whispering 
Smith. ‘Oliver, sit up; wake up. 
That’s right; open up. Put down 
your gun; those automatic firing pins 
are a fraud, anyway.” 

‘What you fellows after?” spoke 
Oliver Ames, with a bite of savagery. 

“Why, Oliver, I’m sorry to say 
we're after you. Now, sit still,” per- 
sisted Gordon Smith, as the victim 
started to cover him with the revolver. 

‘“‘ Don’t try to shoot that at me. I 
mean you well, my boy. It’s the diffi- 
culty of passing the big bills that has 
brought us here; that’s all. The big 
bills gave you away. Now, sit still.” 

‘What you talking about?” sput- 
tered Oliver, with a forcible interjection 
and an awful pull on his disordered 
faculties. 

‘‘ Talking about the way big bills 
trip a man, Ollie. I want to say first 
of all there’s no disposition to be hard 
on you.” 

“I’ve heard that kind o’ stuff.” 

“ Very likely.” 
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*“Yo’ can’t bluff me.” 

‘“We don’t have to. We've got you 
dead. Even your pistol is hoodooed. 
Now tell me where you got the idea of 
hiding part of it in the lining of your 
cap.” Whispering Smith looked from 
Ames to Colleran and back again with 
amiable amazement, as he held up a 
cap for their inspection. ‘“‘ And 
who ever heard of carrying your 
cap in your inside vest pocket ? 
Still, a man would never guess 
from looking at that cap that I 
had just ripped six one hundred- 
dollar bills out of the lining, 
Oliver.”” The bell boy started 
frenziedly. ‘‘ Oliver, it’s all up, 
I tell you,” persisted Whispering 
Smith. “I’ve got the money 
and I want a lot more of it. 
Here are seven of the bills,’’ and 
to my astonishment Whispering 
Smith certainly did produce that 
much of the missing money. 

‘““Where’s the rest of it, 
Oliver ?’’asked Whispering Smith. 

Oliver hesitated ; then went to 
pleces. 

‘‘T spent it,” he growled. 

“Why, no, Oliver — not all. | 
You haven’t been buying any 
hotels or anything, son; _ not 
hotels.” | 

‘‘T bought Paris Mutuals.” 

‘* How many ?”’ 

‘Three hundred. 
ten.” 

‘* Only ten—well, give it all to 
us, Oliver. The whole thing. 
It’s your best play.” 

‘‘T been waitin’ on him for 
a year.” 

‘* T see.” 

‘‘ Taking up cocktails and flats and 
splits and running errands.” 

‘‘T thought you said he didn’t drink, 
Colleran,” observed Whispering Smith 
reproachfully. 

‘‘One night I was bringing up some 
vichy,” continued Oliver Ames, ‘‘ an’ I 
opened de door—it wasn’t locked—and 


I only got 





he was over at de mantelpiece, an’ he 
turned on me like a cyclone, an’ began 
a-cursin’ me for comin’ in widout 
knocking. An’I says to myself, ‘ All 
right, my buck, you've got stuff hid 
dere,’ an’ next day I got a pass key an’ 
rubbered till I raised de dough, stuck in 
a crack nex’ the chimney. Maybe he 


Dropped on his knees. 


wasn’t red-headed for a month, an’ 
never squealed for a good while, I’m a 
guessin’, neither.” 

‘‘Not for a good while; that’s dead 
right, Ollie. Go on.” 

‘‘ What’s to go on ?”’ 

‘“‘ About the rest of it.”’ 

‘*You got it dere in your hand. I 
got all he had.” . 
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* Who had?” 

“* Dr. Mercer.”’ 

““Dr. Mercer,” echoed Whispering 
Smith. ‘Oliver, the doctor, I may 
say, isn’t disposed to be hard on you. 
Colleran will, I may say, keep an eye 
on you till we get things straightened 
out. Luke, we’ll leave you right here 
with the boy. Come, Mr. Lyman.”’ 

Whispering Smith, walking like a 
pacer, led the way to the Richelieu. We 
climbed the stairs to my room. As I 
lit the gas Whispering Smith locked 
the door behind him and broke the long 
silence. 

“It’s up to Mercer.” 

‘“‘ Smith, I can t believe the thing.”’ 

“I’m going right after him.” 

““T'll wait here.”’ 

“No; you'll have to come,” said 
Whispering Smith, positively. ‘‘ You 
must rap him up; when he operts I 
will talk.” 

‘What does it mean?” I asked 
myself every step of the way to the 
Doctor’s door. How I ever forced 
myself to rap there in the dead of the 
morning marvels me yet. 

‘It’s Morse, Doctor,’ I said un- 
steadily, as Mercer spoke from within. 
‘Open a minute will you?” 

“Just a minute.” It seemed ten 
minutes before the door opened. 

“'What’s wrong, Mr. Morse, colly- 
wobbles ?”* asked the Doctor, peering 
out. 

**Not exactly, and yet you might call 
it that, Doctor,” interposed Whisper- 
ing Smith. ‘I’m the one, Doctor. 
let me sit down.” Sosaying, he shoved 
the whole scene into chairs in the 
Doctor’s sitting-room. 

“I’ve been spending the night with 
Mr. Morse. I wouldn’t have bothered 
him to come and introduce me if it had 
been at any other hour,” began 
Whispering Smith. 

“A sick man doesn’t need any 
introduction,’”’ observed the Doctor, as 
he sat facing us in his trousers and slip- 


pers. 


‘Sorry to disturb you, anyway. 
But, doctor, you may not remember I 
called on you once in behalf of the 
Guardian Safety Deposit Vaults.” 

‘* Yes.” 

‘‘ Spoke about the Fuller robbery.”’ 

‘‘T don’t quite get you,” said Dr. 
Mercer. 

“My very difficulty heretofore, Doc- 
tor,’ smiled Gordon Smith; ‘‘ but it 
looks different now. In the first 
place, we have got the man who rob- 
bed you.” 

There was a pause before Dr. Mercer 
retorted; yet to me his face told 
nothing beyond ordinary surprise. 

‘“* Who’s been robbing me? ”’ 

** Your bell boy.” 

‘TI wasn’t aware of it.”’ 

‘‘ That’s curious, now ; especially as 
he touched you for ten one hundred, 
dollar bills atonetime. Here they are, 
Doctor—at least seven of them—and 
three have gone the way.” Whis- 
pering Smith stepped forward, told the 
bills one after another rapidly over, and 
put them at Dr. Mercer. 

‘“They don’t belong to me, my 
friend.”’ 

“I know they don’t. They belong 
to Colonel Fuller, but they came from 
here, Doctor.”’ Speaking, he stepped 
to the mantel, and as if by instinct put 
his hand under the chink in the slab. 
‘* Right from this crack.” 

“Are you drunk or dreaming? 
What’s the matter with this man?” 
demanded Dr. Mercer, turning to me; 
but his face was setting into paste. 

‘To put it bluntly, Doctor, I 
want you to explain,” said Whispering 
Smith. 

‘IT can’t explain a pipe dream, my 
poor fellow. What you need Is rest.” 

‘*I know it. What makes me tired 
is to have to push you so far. Explain 
to me why you run two different boxes 
at two different safety vaults under two 
different names ?”’ 

It seemed to drive the iron clear 
through the Doctor. He sat for an 
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instant transfixed. Then he shouted a 
detiance ; only, too loud. 

‘“Y don’t explain my business to 
every lunatic that breaks into my room 
at midnight. Get out of here!” 

Whispering Smith appeared hurt. 
“Don’t you understand, you are under 
arrest?” 

Mercer started. 

‘*T will stay with you, Doctor, until 
nine o’clock. Then I want you to go 
to your boxes with me and open four 
thousand and seventy-two at the 
Western National Vaults and one 
thousand and eighteen at the Guar- 


dian. It’s brutal, I know it; but I 
can't help that, Doctor. It’s up to 
you.” 


Something in the detective’s words 
froze the dumbfounded physician. 
‘‘ Morse,” he asked, nervously, ‘‘ what 
does this mean ? ”’ | 

‘What does it mean, Doctor?” I 
echoed, steadying my voice as I could. 
‘** For God’s sake, what does it mean?” 

‘‘You will ruin my reputation by 
such crazy proceedings. What re- 
course have I after I'm disgraced? If 
you arrest me I am ruined. Now I 
appeal to you. I am as innocent of 
this charge as a baby. I am innocent. 
Morse, for God’s sake have some con- 
sideration for me. I tell you there's 
not a shred of evidence against me.” 

Whispering Smith stared at the 
ceiling. 

** Doctor,” said I, ‘‘ if you are inno- 
cent no one will be gladder to see it 
than I. The case is and has been in 
this man’s hands from the day it 
opened. Tell him everything you 
know, and tell it now. It is impossible 
for your best friend to advise you 
more sincerely.” 

Dr. Mercer sat frozen. Then of a 
sudden he started to his feet. Both of 
us, I think, saw the strange expression 
on his face. 

“IT swear I am as innocent as a 
baby,” he cried. ‘‘If you are deter- 
mined to ruin me——” 


‘Now don't talk slop,” whispered 
the detective. ‘‘See here, if you're 
innocent, give Mr. Morse the keys of 
your boxes now. Meet us at the Guar- 
dian Vaults at nine o'clock. No one 
need know you area suspect. It will 
save searching your room.”’ 

‘Tl doit,” said Mercer calmly. His 
mood had changed. “The keys? 
There they are.” He took from his 





Stuck in a crack nes’ de chimney. 


pocket a wallet and picked two keys; 
handed them to me; his finger touched 
mine; it was like ice. 

‘“You are not to leave your rooms 
until you are ready to go to the vaults, 
Doctor. Nine o’clock.”’ ; 

Dr. Mercer stared at him. ‘ Nine 
o’clock,’”’ he repeated vaguely, “I will 
remember the words.” 

Whispering Smith, detailing one of 
Colleran’s men at the door of the five 
hundred and eight suite, followed to my 
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room and threw himself on the couch. 
I sent for coffee, but he was asleep be- 
fore it arrived. A cupful was hardly 
necessary to keep me awake till day. 
At breakfast I barely tasted food. 
Whispering Smith ate for a time with 
apparent unconcern. Then ofasudden 


he threw down his paper, looked slyly 
at me, passed his napkin across his 
lips and pushed his chair from the table. 
‘By George, I’ll be back in a minute,” 
‘* Sit still.” 


he exclaimed, rising. 







‘¢ What’s the matter,” I asked. 

‘I’ve made a mistake.”’ 

‘* He’s gone.” 

‘‘No. Iheard him inthere a minute 
ago. Just the same, I shouldn’t have 
lefthim alone.”” He pounded with both 
hands on the door. “‘ Doctor,’ he 
called, as loud as his ragged throat 
would carry, ‘‘open up or I’ll smash 
you in.” Without another word he ran 
to the end of the corridor. I heard a 
crash of glass, and in a moment he was 
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He started to his feet. 


For five minutes I sat alone. A man 
walking rapidly into the dining-room 
came straight to my chair. 

““Mr. Smith would like to see you 
quick at five hundred and eight,” he 
whispered. 

I caught the elevator and made my 
way around into the five hundred and 
eight corridor, Colleran’s man behind 
me. Whispering Smith stood with 
him, his ear at the door. 


back with a fireman’s axe. 

“Stop!” said I. ‘“‘ Would he shoot 
through the door? ” 

‘He has no pistol.” __ 

‘* How, in God’s name, do you know 
everything ?” 

‘“It’s my business. Get back, will 
you? Stand clear there.” 

He swung the axe like a sledge and 
sunk it into the oak. Again he landed 
on the knob and on the bolt; the door 
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gave and he ran. into the room. The 
blinds were closed, the shade drawn. 
Whispering Smith sprang to the win- 
dow, jerked open the blinds and tore 
the shade from the roller. 


‘* He’s here,” said he, trying the bed- 


room door, “and locked in. Give me 
the axe, Foley. Get that crowd of 
rubbernecks out of the hall. Damn it, 
shut the door.” Without looking to 
see his orders executed, Whispering 
Smith smashed at the inner door. As 


fallen over the side of the chair between 
hisarms. Whispering Smith, stooping, 
lifted his head, but he dropped it with 
a start; it almost parted from the body. 
Stepping behind and catching the 
shoulders, he lifted the head back. 
The face was Mercer's. He had cut 
his throat. 

Whispering Smith, like a whirlwind, 
inventoried the room. He had the 
whole story a minute later, when he 
handed me a note, incoherent in terms, 





The men grappled. 


it gave way he caught the knob. I 
pushed forward, but he held me back. 

‘Don’t take any unnecessary chances. 
Just a second.” 

While Foley kept the mob in the 
hall, Whispering Smith pushed into the 
gloom of the inner room; a moment 
later an electric button snapped and a 
lamp lit the room. Kneeling across a 
chair, almost at the feet of the little 
detective as he turned from the switch- 
key, I sawthe figure of a man, his head 


but addressed to me, saying that the 
missing money was in the Western 
National Deposit Vaults. 

There, an hour later, we found in the 
safe rented by Mercer, not six inches 
from Fuller’s empty box, the packages 
of bills which covered the trail of so 
much crime and horror. ‘‘ How could 
he ever have done it?’’ I stammered 
in amaze, sitting in the coupon room 
with Whispering Smith as we told over 
the bills. 
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‘Not so difficult, after all. He got 
hold of the Colonel’s keys; just how, 
will be buried with him; but he 
evidently got them, and made this 
duplicate.” He held up a key which 
he had unearthed under the silk lining 
of a hypodermic case. It opened 
Fuller’s box. 

‘‘But with the double tumblers, and 
unable to visit the box without an 
attendant, who opens it with his own 
key,” I exclaimed. 

He cut me off impatiently. ‘‘ Yet it 
ts done. Suppose he runs in here—a 
new clerk opens for him. Fuller's box 
was four thousand and ninety-eight ; 
Mercer’s own, right next to it, four 
thousand and seventy-two. ‘What’s 
your number, Doctor,’ says the clerk. 
‘Four thousand and ninety-eight,’ says 
Mercer, and flashes the key, opens it, 
carries the safe to the coupon room— 
there you are. He had only to carry 
the boodle away with him in an instru- 
ment bag, and the next day bring it 
back in his own box.” 

That night, seated at Colonel Fuller’s 
bed with Willis Howard, he told us 
some, not all, of the details. Of how he 
had first found from the list of the 
Guardian Vault patrons that Mercer 
had a box there under an assumed name. 
After that it was only time and Whis- 
pering Smith against a helpless man 
under surveillance at every turn. Afraid 
to leave, and in terror while he stayed, 
an accidental theft in his room had 
thrown him into the steel trap which 
had so long lain open for him. 

‘“‘ By the way, Mr. Smith,” faltered 
Colonel Fuller, as the little man started 


———ED 


to leave, ‘‘there’s something else. Tell 
me what I owe you for your work.” 

“T leave that to you, Colonel.” 

“That isn’t right. Only you know 
how many other nights you have spent 
at this thing.” 

“But he'll never tell,” interjected 
Willis Howard. 

‘‘ Then tell me how much I shall pay 
you,” urged the Colonel. 





Kneeling across a chair. 


‘“‘If you leave it tome I shall say five 
thousand dollars. I’ve been to some 
expense.” 

‘Then I shall sa 
the Colonel crompel 
ten. You have 
penury.” 

‘*T wish it could have been done with 
more skill. I made one fatal mistake. 
Gentlemen, good-night.”’ 


five,’ responded 
, “which makes 
saved me _ from 
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Charles Bunn had Arctic geological 
records of the Canadian Government 
to bring out to civilisation. They are 
in Edmonton as this is being written. 
They should be placed in the Dominion 
archives, with an inscription telling how 
they were brought from the Barren 
Grounds by Charles Bunn, an American. 

Some months ago Bunn rolled him- 
self, because he was unable to walk, 
into a deserted camp of the Yellow- 
Knives, on the north-east shore of 
Great Bear Lake; he had been lost 
for eight days in the Arctic Circle, but 
he had these records and even some 
geological specimens safe. 

Twenty-three years ago, while yet in 
knickerbockers, Bunn ran away from 
his Oregon home. He was an Oregon 
horse-jockey at ninety-six pounds. 
Cow-punching on the Montana ranges 
came when his shoulders got too broad 
for aracehorse; two years of broncho 
busting was his next experience; after 
that he drove a stage in Lewis and 
Clarke County, Montana. At thirty 
years of age he was Deputy Sheriff of 
that county under Sheriff Jurgens; 
and it was during this term of office 
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that he became a double-handed exhi- 
bitionist with the six-shooter. Two 
years in the Helena fire brigade put 
his muscles in shape for mountain 
climbing. It was Bunn who in 1897 
packed a two hundred and eighty- 
pound theodolite eleven thousand feet 
up the ‘ Going-to-the-Sun” Mountain 
in Montana to sight Jackson Peak; a 
job infinitely more to his taste than 
helping to hang bad Indians. 

When the world’s emigration to the 
Klondike came in 1898, Bunn was in it. 

In June, 1900, he joined Bell’s geo- 
logical expedition. J. M. Bell was 
deputed by his uncle Dr. Bell of the 
Canadian Geological Survey, to explore 
the lands north and east of Great Bear 
Lake, to make a geological survey of 
that part of the Barren Region, and to 
search for minerals in the ribs of the 
Dease and Coppermine rivers. This 
latter is the fabled copper land. 

Geography and zodlogy have made 
wild guesses at this great water camp 
of the grizzly, the musk-ox, and the 
cariboo. No true map has ever yet 
been made of it. 

It may with reason be inferred that 
Great Bear Lake has twice the pert- 
meter of Lake Superior. Its area may 
be a problem for mathematicians of 
the next century. 

Bell’s party, consisting of Bunn, 
Camsell, and two half-breeds, Tremblee 
and Sanderson, left Fort Norman on 
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the Mackenzie in two Peterborough 
canoes on June 18th, 1goo. | 
On August Ist, the Bell party camped 
ona rock island in Dease Bay. They 
made a cache of most of their pro- 


visions and ammunition and one canoe, - 


and set out again on August 2nd, with 
the other canoe north-east up the 
Dease River. The intention was to 
make a brief detour into the Dease 
country, and to return to their cache 
whenever necessary, before tracing the 
east shore of the lake, and pushing 
from that into the upper Coppermine 
basin. 

Seven hours’ paddling up the Dease 
brought them to a swift rapid. Here 
they disembarked for a tramp of 
twenty-five miles to a feeder of the 
Coppermine, which they crossed. They 
pushed on, thinking to reach the 
Coppermine elbow and follow the 
shores of the river in their search for 
copper. But the Coppermine elbow 
was further than the marking of Bell’s 
chart. They turned ninety degrees, 
and put straight north to a point 
further down the Coppermine feeder. 

It was during this tramp that Sander- 


son,, the half-breed guide, strayed from 


camp. Sanderson carried the ammu- 
nition. The party waited a day and 
shot a cariboo with one of the two 
cartridges they “happened to have. 
Thinking he would soon be back, they 
cached the bulk of their caraboo 
carcase, and kept only the choice bits. 
They journeyed on. The grub stake 
wore down to the cariboo’s kidneys, 
heart, and tongue, besides a little 
chunk of bacon and atin of cocoa. 
Still Sanderson did not come. Bell 
decided that there was no use looking 
for him any longer, but that he must 
take chances on the breed’s finding the 
camp on the Dease and push ahead. 
They were now in the treeless copper 
Jands. Part of Bell’s idea was tolocate, 
- if possible, a certain fabulous copper 
mountain known to the Indians and 
dreamed of by more explorers than Bell. 


Travellers of the Sinbad genus say that 
the copper of that mountain lies there 
in its native state, ready for the foundry 
without the agency ofa smelter. Bunn, 
who travelled the copper-lands bare- 
footed, and packed a thirty-pound sack 
of its rock specimens on his back five 
days when he was starving, does not 
believe the romance. He thinks there 
1S copper enough in that region to keep 
the world in boilers and tea-kettles till 
the Great Bear spills into the midnight 
sun. But he is of the opinion that it 
will be five hundred years before the 
shares of the Great Bear Lake Copper 
Trust are put on the market. At 
present the Huskies mine it and beat it 
out of the ore. They also temper it in 


‘the process enough to make knives of 


it, which they barter to the Indians, 
who use the blades for skinning car- 
casses, cutting meat, and breaking the 
marrow out of cariboo bones. From 
this they get the tribe name “ Yellow 
Knives.” | 

It was now August 4th. Sanderson 
had not returned to camp. Bell chose 
Camsell to accompany him to a moun- 
tain whose rock top they could see a 
short distance westward. Bunn and 
Tremblee he sent to pack the rest of 
the outfit back to the camp _on the 
Dease, where he half expected to find 
Sanderson. To Bunn he intrusted the 
thirty-pound bag of rock, all the geo- 
logical specimens secured on the trip, 
also the entire records of the survey up 
to date. Bunn carried, besides, a pair 
of Hudson Bay four-point blankets, a 
mosquito bar, a Winchester rifle with 
one cartridge,-a stewpan, kettle, jack- 
knife, pencil, and note-book. He had 
neither coat nor vest. His watch and 
compass were both carried by Bell. 
Tremblee had nocompass, and carried 
only a blanket, tea-kettle, cariboo robe, 
and a box and camera. Both men’s 
deer-skin moccasins were completely 
worn out from the jagged limestone. 
All the provisions they had on August 
4th, when the camp split, was a little 
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chunk of boiled bacon and some cocoa. 
Bell took that, leaving Bunn the Win- 
chester and one cartridge. 

Bell and Camsell started west to- 
wards Dease River and the mountain. 
Bunn and Tremblee went south for a 
short cut back to Dease Bay and the 
camp. That was the last Bunn saw of 
Bell and his companions. 

Snow falls on the Great Bear every 
month in the year. On August 5th the 
arctic wind for eight hours running 
flung a snowstorm on the limestone 
ledges and the muskegs, sizzling intothe 
pools, choking into 
the moss, flattening 


the arctic violets 
and the poppies, 
and blinding the 
travellers. 


Bunn told Trem- 
blee that there was 
no use trying to 
travel. Tremblee 
had matches, but it 
was impossible to 
light a moss fire in 
that storm. They 
halted, blundered 
around till they 
found a lime-stone 
jut, and crawled 
under, unpacked 
their outfits, and 
wrapped themselves 
in their blankets. 
When they got up, 
their blankets and 
clothes were in a sop and as heavy 
as meat. They camped again that 
night, without supper or fire, and 
when they rolled into their wet 
blankets, both men were barefooted. 
The night was less than two hours long 
at that season. They were soon up 
and on the way. No breakfast. But 
Bunn still had his Winchester and one 
cartridge. 

About five o’clock a cariboo buck 
stuck his snag crooks over a ledge. 
Bunn brought his Winchester with its 
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‘single cartridge to his shoulder and 


pulled the trigger. 
and the buck cleared. 

Soon they came to a creek that runs 
intoa fork of the Coppermine. Fording 
over the boulders under the weight of 
his outfit, Bunn’s feet, half paralysed 
with cold, slipped on one of the stones. 
Bunn called to Tremblee to wait, say- 
ing that he had sprained his ankle. 
Tremblee, without stopping, told Bunn 
that he would go ahead and build a 
moss fire on some knolls they had 
passed a day or two before. That was 
the last Bunn saw 
of Tremblee for six 
months. 

He limped and 
stumbled on all day, 
and found neither 
camp, fire, nor Trem- 
blee. The breed had 
deserted him! Ever 
since the midnight 
sun came in June 
there had been bad 
blood between the 
two men. This was 
the breed’s chance 
to get even. 

Bunn,. scarcely 
able to limp along 
with his_ pack, 
thought he might 

4 get shelter for the 
_— night at a Huskie | 
BUNN. camp they had seen 
in the distance the 
day before. He started in the direction 
of the supposed camp. About an hour 
before dark he reached the place. There 
was nothing there but a few heaps of 
ashes, charred rags of moss, and some 
scattered cariboo bones. The camp 
had moved. 

Bunn did not try to track them. He 
gave his pack another hunch and 
limped on till dark. Then he pitched 
his camp. That is, he stopped bare- 
footed on a cold rock, leaned his empty 
gun on a moss knoll, unstrapped his 


The cap snapped 
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pack, and rolled himself into his cold, 
soggy blankets, took a chunk of wet 
moss for his pillow, and lay shivering, 
awake, along with two hundred pounds 
of hunger. 

Still his sprained ankle was not 
paining him so much since it had 
swelled the size of his leg at the knee. 

Morning came and still no Tremblee. 
The white partridges began to whirr 
and wheel, as far as the eye could see, 
over the ledges and muskegs. The 
young birds were half-grown and able to 
fly as swiftly as the old ones early in 
August. Bunn put in half-an-hour 
throwing boulders at them that morn- 
ing of August 6th in the hope of getting 
a breakfast. But he didn’t come 
within twenty feet of one. The bull 
cariboo wobbled their antlers over the 
moss knolls and rush-grass within a 
hundred feet of him. A cariboo gets 
most beastly chummy when he knows 
you carry a gun that isn't loaded. 
Well, even his chumminess was some- 
thing in that soak-hole of a desert, 
where there was not a whiff of smoke, 
nor the shot of a gun, nor a teepee, nor 
a human footprint on the moss hum- 
mocks except Bunn’s. To right and 
left, before and behind, nothing but 
grey sky, and the cold, soggy, ever- 
lasting galleries of limestone and 
muskegs. 

J. M. Bell wrote to a friend of Bunn’s 
in Edmonton, when he believed him 
dead, that he counted Bunn a hard 
man tolose. And Bunn did not believe 
he was lost now. He thought that in 
all probability he would come to the 
land of Little Sticks, where dead spruce 
and fir bordered the lake, the “ Titchin- 
Nichile”’ of the Yellow-Knives_ that 
day. Then it would be but half a day 
to the cache. He noticed on backing 
his pack that his sprained ankle 
wobbled a good five pounds heavier 
than the other. So he hunched it a 
little over his left shoulder to balance 
up, and started south-west, according to 
his idea; by the sun behind the ever- 


lasting clouds, just about due south- 
east. From ledge to muskeg and from 
muskeg to ledge he went, and every 
muskeg he came to he stooped under 
his pack, and pulled the pale, water- 
flavoured berries from the ankle-high 
scrubs. There is as much food for a 
man’s body in muskeg berries as in 
drops of dew. 

Some time during that day Bunn sat 
dewn to tear strips from one of his 
blankets for moccasins. His feet were 
stiff and sore from tramping in the 
snow on the limestone. Especially 
the injured ankle, which felt like a 
chunk of half-cooked meat on the end 
of his shin-bone. There were red 
daubs on the snow, but they would not 
serve his companions in tracking him, 
for the snow was already running into 
the muskegs. 

The next thing the traveller did was 
to search out the highest knoll in view 
for a prospect. Hecrawled up. From 
there he let his eye rim a circle of grey 
rocks, little ash-coloured lakes, grey- 
green rushes, and little capillaries of 
trickling water that go from muskeg to 
muskeg, eternally gnawing at the lime- 
stone. But no little sticks; not a twig 
in sight as big as the prong of a caribou 
horn. 7 

Still Bunn didn’t give up that he was 
lost. As he returned to. his pack he 
said to himself that he had probably 
strayed a little. He packed his stuff 
and started to mow a swath in the mus- 
keg berries. 

Again the shadows slid over the mus- 
kegs, and Bunn rolled once more in his 
blankets on a ledge as much like the 
one he had camped on the night before 
as one muskeg berry is like another. 
He had travelled barefooted that day, 
sprained ankle and all, not less than 
fifteen miles. But if he had danced a 
ring dance as the Yellow-Knives do, it 
would have helped him as much. 

An arctic summer night without flies 
and mosquitoes is most awfully still, 
and the snowstorm had killed them 
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all. The only sounds Bunn 
heard that night were the 
lonely half-gargled squawk of 
a cariboo kid, and more often 
the deep, hungry howl of the 
timber wolf. 

Morning and cloud came 
again ; the eighth of August, 
and the third day of Bunn’s 
wanderings. It seemed to 
Bunn when he shouldered his pack 
that morning as though there were two 
in the outfit—himself and hunger. He 
ate the muskeg berries till he could 
taste them no longer and he nibbled 
moss. The cariboo bucks on the 
benches (the same bucks and benches 
apparently as he had seen the day 
before) looked at him curiously, but 
without fear. There was enough meat 
in one of those cariboo to last Bunn a 
week, enough hide on one to make him 
shoes for a month. It was no use 
trying to make a bow and arrow 
out of moss and limestone. He could 
not help feeling again, and once again, 
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as he had done a score of times before, 
in his hip-pocket for a cartridge. Of 


course he had none. Heknewthat. He 
unlocked the breech of his rifle again 
and looked in. Ofcourse it was empty. 
He knewthat also. But habit is strong 
in a man even in the Barren Grounds. 
Bunn had not travelled a day for ten 
Ege without cartridges. Bunn raised 

is empty rifle to his shoulder, took 
aim, and pulled the trigger. Then he 
laughed at his own folly; and it was 
night again. 

No “ Titchin-Nichilie ” yet, and no 
sleep. It seemed to Bunn as though 
his stomach was a snake. Unable to 
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lie still, he got up and packed his out- 
fit. He tore fresh strips from his blan- 
ket to bind his feet and started on once 
more. Hunger was driving him. 

Coming to a high ledge he peered 
over the top into a muskeg. A _ bull 
cariboo stood in the slough nipping 
rushes. Bunn quietly laid down his 
rifle and unstrapped his pack. He took 
his large jack-knife from his pocket, 
opened it, and crept around the ledge 
till he was close enough to hear the 
bull breathe. Another length of his 
body, and he could smell the brute’s 
breath. It made him feel like a wolf. 
Already in fancy he was on the bull’s 
back with his knife dug to the hilt in 
its neck. Already he could feel the 
dribble of the warm blood on his hands 
and the frantic plunges of the dying 
brute down into the slough. 

But the cariboo’s scent is quick even 
when its ears are slow and the land 1s 
dark. The hunter’s body was just 
looming into view around the ledge for 
a desperate leap into the slough when 
the brute threw up its head, gave a 
quick puff, turned and trotted away 
through the rushes. 

Morning and grey cloud again; a 
most hungry cloud over a desert full of 
hunger. ‘‘ Ker—ker—ker” went the 
cry of the white partridges as they rose 
in front of the traveller’s feet and 
whirred away to right and left over the 
rocks. Bunn felt no fatigue with that 
hunger-snake writhing in his stomach. 
He pulled the muskeg berries without 
once dropping his pack orhis gun. His 
fingers worked on the low scrubs like 
the tongs of a machine. If he had, in- 
deed, been going toward the ‘‘ Titchin- 
Nichilie”’ before, on that fourth day he 
would have lost his bearings. He for- 
got Tremblee and Bell and the cache. 
The fifty-pound pack on his back had 
no weight. It was simply a day of 
murderous hunger. 

Bunn’s sprained ankle kinked in the 
dark on the side of a knoll and he 
stumbled. It wasn’t worth his while to 


get up. He could lie there just as well 
as anywhere else. The camp kettle 
rolled clattering down into a slough. 
Bunn left it there and lay still. Bunn’s 
brain had ceased to recognise hunger. 
That night he dozed about half an 
hour. — 

The fifth day came like all the 
others, a wash of water-coloured light 
soaking into the grey clouds from some- 
where. Bunn’s legs shook under his 
weight when he rose. His tongue 
clogged in his mouth like a chunk of 
fur, and his heart pounded his ribs as 
though he had just run a mile. Hetore 
the last piece of one blanket into strips 
for mocassins, strapped his bag of 
rock, mosquito bar, and one blanket 
on his back, and taking his gun started 
on. He was gradually cutting down 
his pack. One blanket and the kettle 
and frying-pan were gone now. But 
he kept the bag of rocks and the 
records. 

Bunn wasn’t hungry now, and didn’t 
bother himself looking for rock tripe. 
He only pulled berries occasionally as 
a matter of habit. His stomach was 
asleep. He wondered how long it 
might be till his heart followed suit, 
and for the first time in his life felt for 
his pulse. He fumbled a long time at 
his wrist to find it. When he did he 
tried to count the beats. It was no 
use. Five slow big thumps, followed 
by an unaccountable lot of flutter, 
then slow again. The thing was crazy. 

Hunger never quits in the Barren 
Grounds. - That day Bunn _ looked 
across the pale green rushes at a lime- 
stone boulderon the other side. Clearer 
than the hulks or the caribou or the 
white flutter of the partridges he saw 
the grey head of a wolf. Andthe sharp 
ears were pricked, and the red, long 
tongue slobbered out over: the white 
fangs. But when the black, blood- 
hunting eyes met Bunn’s, the head 
swung round the boulder, and the grey 
hulk slunk off to find asick caribou ora 
stray kid. Not yet. 
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. Bunn saw musk-ox tracks that day 
in the moss. Farther on he saw the 
scattered bones of a musk-ox on the 
edge of a slough, where the beast had 
turned afraid to cross the water. Some 
wolfs work. Bunn kicked over the 
great hooked horns that still hugged 
the big skull. ‘‘Some wolfs work.” 
How would that look for an epitaph 
over a sack of rock, a couple of moss- 
grown note-books, a rusty gun,and a few 
white man’s bones? Bunn smiled as 
he thought of it and wandered on. 

He rested often that day. Once 
when he. got up off a moss hummock 
he had to lean on his gun to steady 
himself before starting to walk. He 
sat down again, unstrapped his pack 
and threw away his remaining blanket 
and wet mosquito bar. That would 
lighten the pack a little. He restrapped 
the bag of trap rock on his back. 

Bunn spent the last half-hour of twi- 
light, while the partridges settled on the 
hummocks, in picking his camp. 

At length he chose a jutting ledge of 
limestone close to a water runnel and 
crawled under it. On one side of him 
he placed his sack of rock, on the other 
his empty gun. The ledge was at his 
back. From that side at least he was 
safe from a wolf, and the jut of the 
rock afforded a little shelter. 

The squawk of the caribou kids came 
oftener that night. Bunn half fancied 
himself at home on a big cattle range 
whenever he shut his eyes. Then the 
deep, hungerful how! of the wolf came 
pounding over the stillness of the 
Barren Grounds. Bunn sat up. He 
wanted to sleep, but he fought sleep 
away and listened to the wolf. Five 
days now he had struggled on, believ- 
ing that he would find his way out. 
The wolf was after him knowing that 
he was lost. 

Bunn instinctively felt for his knife, 
opened it, and sat leaning against a 
rock. After a while the grey spaces of 
the muskegs and benches lightened a 
little. His weary eye rested a moment 
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on the runnel at his feet. There was 
a star in it. He looked up. The 
grey cloud was breaking up. Morning 
came, and for the first time in seven 
days Bunn saw the sun._ It blazed 
into a clear blue out of a ruck of stale 
cloud at a left angle of not more than 
forty degrees from his previous line of 
travel. Then he had been making east 
by south into the basin of the Cop- 
permine in a direction totally opposite 
to that of the Bell cache on Dease 
Bay, and away from the Dease basin 
entirely! The ‘“ Titchin - Nichilie”’ 
must be at least sixty degrees to the 
right of his line of travel. 

Bunn picked out the nearest high 
ledge he could see anywhere within his 
proper line of direction, and worked 
over to that. From the top of it he 
leaned on his gun and surveyed the 
scene of his wanderings. Sunlight 
flaring on sullen limestone, muskeg 
grass, and moss; on dark slough and 
flashing runnel; on grey cariboo and 
gleaming partridge. But no “ Titchin- 
Nichilie,”’ no land of little sticks. 

Bunn opened his bag of rock and 
dumped its contents on the limestone. ' 
He picked out seven or eight of the 
more valuable specimens, and placed 
them in his hip-pocket along with his 
record-books and jack-knife. That 
much, at least, he would save for the 
government, if possible. After that 
he tore the bottom from his trouser- 
legs as high as the knee to wrap his 
feet. He started on, carrying now 
little impedimenta but his empty gun. 
He was getting slowly down to an 
aboriginal outfit. 

This was the sixth day. Bunn was 
working south by west in the direction 
of the lake. He would probably 
strike an arm of it at some point that 
day, and once there he might chance 
on a deserted camp of the Yellow 
Knives or a dead fish not too far gone 
to be eaten; for he knew his blood 
was hungry if his stomach wasn’t. 

The sun crawled blazing up into its 
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narrow loop, sucking the sloughs into a 
brew of steam. Out of the steam came 
the black flies and the big arctic mos- 
quitoes. Their six-day sleep after the 
snow had made them wake up fierce. 
The cariboo bulls tossed their huge 
antlers and plunged on their bellies in 
the sloughs, trying to escape from their 
tormentors. The sting of the black 
fly leaves a hot pimple of poison on a 
man’s body as big as a trouser button. 
The arctic mosquito is less poisonous, 
but it takes more blood. They bit 
through Bunn’s flannel shirt, and 
camped on his bare legs and neck. 
More hunger; more of the eternal 
great hunger of the Barren Grounds, 
where it is not so much a question of 
the survival of the fittest as the ex- 
termination of the hungriest. 

Bunn wandered on, and for the most 
part let them bite and suck. He 
knew he might as well get used to 
it while he still kept his shirt, for it 
would be but a matter of time till that 
was torn off to make foot-wraps. He 
saw his shadow following him that sixth 
day, and the thing seemed to him a 
reality. In moments of delirium he 
talked to it, and in moments of recur- 
ring reason caught himself in the act. 
When the shadow went out at sunset, 
he looked across a muskeg ; there stood 
an old grey wolf and his mate. After 
that he tore the loose left sleeve of his 
shirt off for fresh bandages. The stars 
glimmeredoutover the muskegs. Bunn 
wandered on. He wanted to sleep, but 
fought sleep away. Nothing sleeps 
long in the Barren Grounds, where 
hunger and the wolf go everywhere. 
Bunn still had his gun and his knife. 
The gun might yet keep off absolute 
starvation if he ever reached the cache 
and the cartridges on Dease Bay. The 
knife might stand off a wolf before he 
got there. Once at Dease Bay, Bunn's 
chances of getting the papers and rocks 
out to civilisation were worth a stake 


yet. 
The Great Bear wheeled above his 


head ; it was the seventh day. Bunn 
noticed, as he looked at his long shadow, 
that his cowboy hat was gone. He 
tried to remember where he had lost it. 
No use. He had probably used it to 
fight mosquitoes, and dropped it some- 
where. He sat down and tore the left 
half of the body of his shirt off for foot 
bandages. The hot sun beat on his 
head. The black flies and mosquitoes 
camped on his naked neck, legs, and 
shoulder. He had nostrength to waste 
brushing them off. They bit and sucked 
as only arctic flies and mosquitoes can. 
He didn’t feel them. His body was 
going to sleep along with his stomach. 
The only sensations he seemed to have 
left that seventh day were the vague 
ones of space, time, and motion. But 
his heart kept plugging away at the old 
job, and his brain worked strangely 
along with it. Several times that day 
Bunn found himself talking to his 
whilom comrades whom his delirious 
brain seemed to see about him. What 
he said he can’t remember now, but 
thinks it was something about the canoes 
and the cariboo and the copper in the 
rocks. Then he would see the grey 
wolves on the grey rocks ahead, their 
long tongues slobbering red over their 
white fangs, and know he was alone and 
feel for his knife again. The struggle 
was narrowing down. 

The wolves came within two hundred 
yards of him that night. Bunn kept 
his feet as long as he was able. Then 
he sat down on a moss hummock. 
The howl of the wolf seemed to pound 
the rocks hollow ; and in the intervals 
of silence he could feel his heart 
thumping his chest and ears like a 
man’s boots keeping time on a floor. 

There is a big rhythm in a man’s 
heart just before he loses his last grip, 
as though the whole earth throbs with 
it. Bunn had struggled the first few 
days with circumstances when he felt 
sure of winning. Then he had battled 
hunger when he felt he Aad to win. 
When hunger quit, his power of will 
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fought with external nature till his 
body became insensible to pain. Then 
he got down to a struggle between 
brain and body. His heart had all but 
finished its contract. The brain still 
waged the uneven contest. But now 
it seemed to have lost its power to 
will. Brain and heart were soon to 
quit together; hope was going, too. 
The lost wanderer said to himself that 
night that the game was up. He saw 
the stars tremble over the distant 
muskegs, and closed his eyes. Then 
he saw familiar faces; not his camp 
companions now, but the faces of 
friends and of two old people he had 
known long ago down in Montana. 

The deep hunger tones of the wolf 
broke across his dream, and he started 
instinctively up. His brain had learned 
to obey that call, and forced the un- 
willing body to obey it, too. The stars 
were going out over the muskegs where 
a pale reddish light rimmed the view. 
The white sun burned its way into the 
sky out of the everlasting ring of lime- 
stone. The eighth day! 

Bunn stuck the butt of his gun into 
the moss below the ledge, and, leaning 
on it, raised himself. His _ heart 
doubled its beat. Its wild thumping 
made him gasp for breath as he picked 
his way down and drank (perhaps for 
the last time) out of a runnel. Fora 
moment, as he lay there scarcely able 
to rise, he gota shivering glimpse of 
his own face. He started back to his 
feet in fear. He didn’t tear any more 
of his shirt to wrap his feet. They 
were dead things now, just as all his 
nerves were dead. He pulled himself 
up a knoll as soon as he got to one 
high enough for a prospect, and, lean- 
ing on his gun, scanned the country. 
No, there was no ledge high enough to 
hold a man’s body out of reach; no 
cave into which he might crawl. The 
Barren Grounds have but one grave 
for the sick cariboo and the lost 
traveller. That is the belly of the 
wolf. Bunn could see a grey pack of 


them across the sloughs right ahead of 
him in his line of travel—waiting. It 
was no use going any farther. 

The sky-line seemed to crawl farther 
out as he watched it. He knew his 
eyes were swollen half shut, and he 
tried to clear away the mist that was 
gathering over them. The bluish land- 
rim began to mix oddly into the sky. 
Out of the blur came a mirage. Bunn 
had seen mirages before; never one 
like this. He rubbed the mosquitoes 
out of his swollen eyes and looked 
again. There it was still—a long, 
sweeping ring of grey, leafless spars 
pointing up like dead fingers out of a 
mass of dull, deadish green. It was 
the ‘ Titchin-Nichilie,” the land of 
little sticks! | 

His eyes swung to the left and rested 
on a level patch of blue. The lake! 
He followed the curve of it, and saw 
something that made him want to yell 
with joy, though he couldn’t. Between 
the dead snags and the blue water was 
a bunch of teepees. Bunn had seen 
teepees enough to know that these 
were the big open-top cariboo lodges 
of the Yellow Knives. He couldn’t 
count them, but it was one of their big 
camps, clay-coloured, scattered, and 
smokeless, right on the rim of the bay, 
and distant not more than seven miles. 

Bunn got down and started on. If 
he could make that camp before his 
heart stopped he was saved. If not— 
he didn’t dare stop for the calculation. 
Whenever he paused to suck a wad of 
wet moss, there went his heart again, 
thumping, thumping. He rested and 
walked almost automatically till he got 
to the ‘ Titchin-Nitchilie.” Then he 
dragged his way slowly through the 
scrub. He couldn’t see the camp, but 
a low wind swishing through the under- 
growth told him the lake was getting 
nearer. The last half mile, after he 
sighted the teepees again through the 
snags, he made on hands and knees, 
trailing his gun clear to the edge of a 
small slough. Across the blue-mudded 
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surface of the slough he saw the big 
cariboo skin lodges onthe bay. There 
was no sound, no smoke. A row of 
birch-bark canoes at the water's edge; 
some heaps of fire-wood and a bunch of 
willow-bark fish-nets hanging on a bare 
teepee pole—These were all Bunn could 
see. It was a deserted village of the 
Barren Grounds. Its savage inhabi- 
tants were out north meeting the 
cariboo does, and its only sign of life 
was a grey wolf on the camp edge of 
the slough. Bunn was near enough to 
count its ribs. 

He plunged into theslough. The wolf 
' slunk away among theteepees. Bunn’s 
feet went into the blue muck up to the 
knees. When he pulled his right foot 
out, the left sunk to the hip. He threw 
himself flat on the surface and slowly 
rolled himself and his gun over to the 
other side and climbed out at the rock 
edge. He scraped the mud from his 
eyes and crawled to the nearest teepee. 
It was empty. The rock floor was 
covered with fir boughs, all but the 
charred heap of ashes and embers in 
the centre. There was no fire and no 
food. Bunn dared not let himself rest, 
but searched till he found a twine fish- 
net hanging on a lodge pole. With his 
knife he whittled some floats out of a 
fir limb, picked some rocks for sinkers, 
and dragged himself out to the bay. 
Thirty birch-bark canoes as light as 
cork lay at the water’s edge. Bunn 
shoved one into the bay, got in, and 
flung out a net. In a few minutes he 
hauled in six big ‘‘ tunapee.” 

To be strictly heroic, the narrative 
should go on to say that Bunn ate these 
fish alive one afteranother. But as far 
as sensation was concerned just then 
Bunn was a corpse. A corpse has no 
hunger. It was his brain that Bunn 
obeyed when he took the fish into the 
teepee, threw them down on the fir 
boughs, and looked leisurely around for 
matches. For the Yellow Knives’ most 
distinctive mark of civilisation, even in 
the twentieth century, is their use of 


the Hudson Bay Company’s fire sticks. 

At last Bunn found a “‘ musk-a-moot,”’ 
which is the leg skins of a cariboo 
sewed into a long pouch by the squaws 
and used as acamp bag. In the ‘“‘ musk- 
a-moot”’ he found a bunch of matches 
in a wallet of deerskin. He built a fire, 
threw the six ‘‘tunapee’’ on the flames 
to broil in their scales and entrails, and 
sat down to wait till they were cooked. 

The fish began to sizzle in the 
flames, and the smell of burning scales 
filled the teepee. Suddenly at the 
smell, as though snatched out of a 
dream by a blow from a hot iron, Bunn 
felt a rush of hunger. He sprang to the 
fire and pulled out the fish, seized one, 
and with the ravenous greed of a wolf 
sunk his teeth into the three-parts raw 
body. He ate it all. Another, and 
another, and yet another, all but the 
tail. Then the teepee and the fire 
started to swim around him, and he 
fell down to vomit. 

How long it was before he heard 
voices outside he doesn’t know. The 
flap of the teepee waved, and in poked 
the banded, black-haired head and 
skin-shirted shoulders of a Yellow 
Knife boy, a ‘‘chilakwe”; he drew 
back, and Bunn could hear him and 
others talking excitedly. The flap 
moved again, and the ‘“ chilakwe’s”’ 
head looked in with staring eyes. He 
turned and slapped both index fingers 
on the corner of his mouth for a sign 
to those behind him that a Huskie had 
got intothecamp. What they jabbered 
so infernally about outside the jiggering 
flap Bunn could not tell, as he knew 
not yet a word of Yellow Knife. The 
flap waved again, and this time the 
‘‘ chilakwe’s’’ head looked in along the 
rusty cylinder ofa rifle. The only way 
to get a crazy Huskie out of the camp 
is to kill him first and drag him out by 
the feet. 

Bunn shook his head and made some 
motion, just what, he does not 
remember, to show that he was nota 
crazy Huskie, but a lost white man 
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full of hunger and sickness. The gun 
went slowly down, and after more 
parley four Indian boys came in. 

They boiled some fresh cariboo and 
gave him the soup to drink. He 
vomited that along with the rest of the 
fish he had eaten. Then he lay half 
asleep by the fire and let the muskeg 
mud bake on his half-naked body and 
face. The Yellow Knives count their 
beads at vespers and believe in Jesus 
Christ, but the only use they have for 
water is to drink it and catch fish out 
of it; therefore they didn’t wash Bunn. 
Neither did they give him whisky, for 
the Yellow Knives have never tasted 
the white man’s liquor. They simply 
baited him with cariboo soup till he 
went to sleep. Then they left him and 
went out to fish. Bunn afterwards 
wrote these Indian boys’ names down 
in his note-book, and expects to cherish 
the record as long as he lives. Here 
they are: Jockwintee, Akaatsi, Tatso, 
Wanella. They were the advance 
guard of the cariboo camp come back 
a day ahead of the old hunters to set 
nets and catch fish for the dogs. The 
main body of hunters and squaws were 
returning with the first haul of cariboo. 

Bunn stayed in the cariboo city four 
days, till he was able to go out and see 
the Yellow Knife squaws cutting strips 
of fat for dried meat, and help the 
boys catch ‘‘tunapee”’ in the birch- 
bark canoes. Then he wanted to go 
on alone to the camp on Dease Bay 
and find Bell. But the dirty, cariboo- 
hunting Yellow Knives were kinder 
than that. A party of them took Bunn 
in their birch canoes around the bay 
and down to another empty camp 


MIDNIGHT SUN 


marked on the above map. Here they 
stayed over night, and in the morning 
paddled on up another long bay not 
marked on the official map, and from 
the head of that portaged across to 
Fort Confidence and the cache on 
Dease Bay. 

When they got there, they found one 
canoe. In it were a fishook, ten car- 
tridges, and the following letter :-— 


I am afraid that this note is thoroughly 


useless and feel confident that you have long 
ago gone to another land. We have delayed 
here over aweek, searching for you, and Louis 
[ Tremblee] and Charlie Camsell have scoured 
the country around where you were last seen, 
and now [think we must goif we want to get 
out of this country at all. Should you, however. 
by any chance vet live, lL am leaving the canoe 
here as achance for you to get away from the 
dreadful place, as well as trolling spoons and 


cartridges. | shall communicate at once, on 
reaching civilisation, with your relatives. I can't 
understand how ever you could have got away 
from us. 


This was J. M. Bell’s letter to his 
lost voyageur, after he, Camsell, the 
lost Sanderson and Tremblee had come 
together at the cache. 

So the Yellow Knives took Bunn 
back to their camp, packed their entire 
outfit, and began the southerly circuit 
of the Great Bear to reach Fort 
Norman. His _ red-skinned_ rescuers 
for the sake of keeping him in their 
camps, would have taken him on 
cariboo hunts till the day of his funeral. 
But Bunn had the Government’s papers 
to bring out to Edmonton. He brought 
them. The rocks and gun which he 
carried through are at Fort Norman. 

Bunn is still in Edmonton as this is 
being written. Ina few days he will 
probably be on his way to the land of 
the midnight sun again. 


—————— 
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F all 
the 


Wa- 

King’s Yacht at Cowes, Easter, 1902. tering- 
Photo by Mr. P. Thornber. places that 

I have 


visited in the United Kingdom or on the 
Continent—and they are not a few— 
give me popular, prosperous, pleasant, 
and picturesque Bournemouth. It is 
unique in its way, and is like a 
dazzling, bril- 
jiant gem set 
in a_ hand- 
some rich, old 
setting. For 
here we have 
a new, busy, 
lively seaside 
town, with all 
the modern 
advantages of 
a city — but, 
thank heaven, 
without a sin- 
gle touch of 
the city tar- 
brush, if I may 
use such an 
expression — 
full of life and bustle, of innocent 
pleasure and amusement, and _ sur- 
rounded by a verdant country in its 
calm repose, studded with several 
of the oldest towns in England, slum- 
bering beneath the shadows of their 
historic Past, and clothed with the 
romance of vanished centuries. A 
single drive will impress one with the 
exquisite beauties of the contrast. 

The natural brightness of Bourne- 
mouth is very striking. Itis not alone the 






The Square and Public Gardens. 


and Pleasure Resort. 


By John R. Eyre. 


brightness of the people, but the bright- 
ness of the place. All seems cheerful, 
prosperous, and sparkling with viva- 
city. For instance,look down upon The 
Square from any of the surrounding 
heights, and all is animation—a minia- 
ture Trafalgar Square, nestling in 


enchanting gardens, and all bathed in 
balmy breezes wafted from the pines. 
Yet with all this life and gaiety there 
vulgarity 


or rowdyism ; 
‘*Arriet and 
‘"Arry  ’orse- 
play” so pre- 
dominant in 
some pleasure 
resorts. It 
would be quite 
out of place 
in stately 
Bournemouth. 

As for gar- 
dens, every- 
where you go 
you ‘‘ strike,” 
as our Ameri- 
can cousins 
say, either a 
garden, a 
small heath, or 
a diminutive forest, and remember this 
is within the confines of the town itself, 
for I am not now alluding to the fine 
pine woods such as the Talbot, the 
Branksome, or other woods, which 
together boast of over four million pine 
trees. 

I refer, amongst others, to the Central 
Gardens, beautifully laid out, extending 
one mile and a half, covering twenty- 
nine acres, and traversed by over three 
miles of foot-paths, with the sweet 
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little stream, the Bourne, running gently render Bournemouth 


so charming, 


over its miniature waterfalls,and under where he has organised an orchestra 
its ornamental small bridges right and bands, composed of over forty 


M ‘ 





Bournemouth Gardens. by kind permission of Messrs. Nash & Co., 
“ Observer" Office. 


through the 
grounds; tothe 
Westover Gar- 
dens, with the 
a wa lids. 
Walk, which 
reminds me of 
the walks in 
Homburg, 
Wiesbaden 
and Nauheim, 
but is, if any- 
thing, superior 
to them; to 
the Winter 
Gardens, un- 
der the man- 
agement of Mr. 
Dan Godfrey, 
jun., which are 
unquestion- 
ably one of the 
features __ that 


Road in Talbot Woods. 
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performers, 
which” rank 
second to none 
in the kingdom. 
A portion of the 
orchestra plays 
every morning 
during the win- 
ter months on 
the pier (in the 
open), and the 
orchestra plays 
every afternoon 
and evening in 
the Pavilion of 
the gardens, 
when not de- 
voted to sym- 
phony concerts. 
But these sym- 
phony concerts 
have made Mr. 
Godfrey’s re- 
putation, and 
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Bournemouth unique in the musical 
world. The Times, recently referring to 
this, wrote with some highly complimen- 
tary and trenchant remarks:—‘ The 
educational value of the undertaking may 
be gauged by the fact that in the present 
year’s series the complete symphonies 
of Beethoven, Brahms, Dvorak, Men- 





MR. DAN GODFREY, JUN. 
Fhoto by W. J. Reed, Bournemouth. 


delssohn, and Schumann are in the 
scheme.” The Musical News, writing 
on the same subject, says:—‘‘ Since 
the dispersion 
of the Crystal 
Palace perma- 
nent orchestra, 
Bournemouth 
remains the 
sole permanent 
orchestra 
(meaning ‘full 
orchestra,’ and 
employing the 
word ‘ perma- 
nent’ in its 
fullest sense) in 
the kingdom. 
The conductor, 
Mr. Godfrey, a 
well-trained ex- 
Royal College 
student; with 
the instinct of 
the baton de- 
rived from a 
family of here- 
ditary band- 
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The Winter Gardens and Pavilion, by kind 
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masters, and a man of considerable all- 
round personal ability and great activity, 
has benefited by his opportunities liter- 
ally to eclipse every record in this 
country as to the extent to which he 
has presented the whole range of 
orchestral literature to his audiences. 
With sixty ‘symphony concerts ’—that 
is to say, special bi-weekly concerts 
specially subscribed for—in each year, 
this conductor has in the last six years 
presented all the pieces generally heard 
elsewhere; has played the classics 
several times over; has introduced 
about ten large works per annum from 
the continent on his own account; and 
has played some forty English works 
per annum, including many novelties.” 

But besides the Public Gardens 
there are innumerable private ones of 
which no better idea can be given than 
by an illustration. 

It is only a part of the gardens 
belonging to the Hotel Bristol, one 
of the best, most comfortable, and 
most moderate hotels in the district. 


— 
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ermission of Messrs. Nash & Co., 
** Observer”’ Office. 
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Though situated in the very centre of 
the town, Iam assured that at different 
times nightingales and squirrels haunt 
these gardens, which are laid out with 
a couple of tennis courts, and con- 
tain beautiful trees and shaded walks. 
By the way, several well-known com- 
manding officers, recently returned 
from the front, put up here, in order 
to recruit their health, and were 
delighted with the place. 


AND: PLEASORE’ RESORT 


Bournemouth, and to those who either 
want a holiday or wish to recruit their 
health my advice is go and see it for 
yourselves, and, I promise you, you 
will not be disappointed. It is with- 
in the reach of all, for the London 
and South - Western Railway, with 
their usual enterprise, issue cheap 
week-end tickets and a service of fast 
trains that must satisfy the most 
fastidious; while one can live here as 
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Hotel Bristol Gardens, as seen from Coffee Room. 


Now, when to this beautiful town, 
surrounded by such lovely country, 
you add a sea frontage of several 
miles with the finest sands to be 
found on any coast in Europe, with 
a tide that is practically always full, 
for it ebbs and flows very little owing 
to the construction of the bay and 
the currents in .it, you can well 
imagine what this pine Paradise is 
like. So much for the beauties of 


cheaply as in any other town in 
England, except perhaps during Easter 
week, when everything costs double 
and the place is over-crowded. ° 
But this reminds me, there are two 
popular fallacies abont Bournemouth 
which have taken a hold of the 
public mind, and which I should like 
to dissipate if possible. These are 
firstly, that it is very hot and relaxing 
in the summer ; and secondly, that it is 
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very expensive, either to spend a 
holiday in or to live in. With regard 
to the first, it is quite erroneous to 





The Invalids’ Walk, 


think that it is hotter or more 
enervating than most other watering 
places on the South 
Coast. Asa matter 
of fact, during July 
and August the 
temperature is 
lower by some 
degrees than that 
of Regent’s Park 
in London, which 
is generally taken 
as the mean tem- 
perature of Eng- 
land ; while for the 
other seasons there 
canbe no question 
as to the climate, 
since the public 
band plays in the 
open all the year 
round. Secondly, 
the fallacious idea 
that Bournemouth 


is very expensive to live in. There is no 
town I know of: better supplied with 
hotels and boarding houses, and in some 
of the latter you can put up for anything 
from thirty shillings a week, to four or 
five guineas, everything included. Take 
as an example the ‘‘ Wyche,” on the 
West Cliff, which is a private hotel 
and. pension combined. The terms 
are from thirty shillings to two guineas, 
and for ordinary comfort you could not 
ask anything better or more reasonable. 
It is well furnished, clean, with excel- 
lent food and cooking. You meet 
some nice people there; it is not too 
stiff nor too free-and-easy ; it has every 
convenience that visitors can desire—a 
billiard room, lawn tennis ground and 
a small chalet devoted to ‘* Ping Pong.” 

Or, if you go to a boarding-house like 
the ‘‘ Espinette,” you have, for a 
slightly higher figure, all the comforts 
of a private home and a first-class hotel 
combined. This house has recently 
been done up throughout, and come 
under new management, and is worthy 
the attention of small families wanting 
a comfortable home. There are many 
similar houses in Bournemouth, but 
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these two I know and can recommend. 

Bournemouth, though so young, has 
already formed many _ historic and 
literary associations. Royalties of 


different nations have been partial in 





Room in which Lord John Russell lived and Disraeli held his three Cabinet 
Councils. Photo by Debenham & Gould, Bournemouth. . 


their visits, and always put up at the 
Royal Bath Hotel, admittedly the 
‘Hotel de Luxe’ of the south, so ably 
conducted by Mr. Merton Russell Cotes 
and hisson. Amongst the Royal 
visitors have been ourown King 
(when Prince of Wales), and 
the Duchess of Albany, as well 
as other members of our Royal 
Family; while amongst the 
foreign Royal personages who 
have sojourned there have been 
the Empress Eugénie, the late 
Empress of Austria, the King 
of the Belgians, the King and 
Queen of Sweden, the late 
Prince Henry of Battenberg, 
the Prince Royal of Sweden 
and Norway, Crown Princess 
of Denmark, Prince Albrecht 
of Prussia, the Regent of 
Brunswick, and quite recently 
the Crown Prince and Prin- 
cess of the Belgians. 
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Moreover, it was at St. Stephen's 
Church that the very romantic marriage 
of Prince Oscar of Sweden and Miss 
Ebba Munk was solemnised in 1881, 
through which he had to renounce all 
claims to the 
throne. 

Again, some 
of the greatest 
statesmen of 
last century 
favoured 
Bournemouth 
with their 
presence. 
Lord John 
Russell occu- 
pied for some 
time the same 


room in the 
Royal Bath 
Hotel in 
which, _ later, 
the Right 
Hon. Benja- 
min Disraeli 
held three 


Cabinet councils whilst he was Prime 
Minister in 1874-5. Then, later still, 
a third of England’s greatest Pre- 
miers stopped in Bournemouth, on 
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View from Gardens of Royal Bath Hotel. 
Photo by Owen, Bournemouth. 
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his way from the Riviera, when, in 
broken health and _ nearly _ blind, 
Gladstone stayed at New Forest 





trams. ‘‘ Ah,” said Gladstone, ‘ wait 
until you get the trams; they will 
be a great improvement to Bourne- 


mouth.” He 
gave the boy 
two. shillings 
for himself, 
and told him 
not to spend 
it on tobacco 
or beer. It 
was at. the 
conclusion of 
this viset, 
when leaving 
the Central 
Station, that 
Mr. Gladstone 
delivered his 
last public 
utterance, as 
from the rail- 
way carriage 
he bade good- 
bye to the 


New Forest House, where Mr. Gladstone stayed. Photo by Mr. Joe Whittingham, people, in the 


Bournemouth. 


House. I had an interesting chat with 
an intelligent boy who drove him in his 
donkey chaise. He told me that one 
morning Mr. Gladstone walked down 
to the pier . Se 
approach 
and _ raised 
his stick to 
hail a trap. 
All the men 
present 
rushed _for- 
ward, and 
the boy, 
coming up 
last. Was “ =e 
chosen. One ™ SC aTEATS 
opinion eX- Photo by W. J. Harker, 
pressed by Bournemouth. 

the aged statesman, which the boy 
told me, is of some interest at the 
present moment to the _ residents 
who are anything but unanimous 
upon the future effects of the electric 
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Where ‘* Rita” lives. 
Photo by Mr. Joe Whittingham, Bournemouth. 
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pathetic words :—‘‘ God bless you all, 
and this town, and the land we love.”’ 

During my stay at Bournemouth it 
was my good fortune to meet two dis- 
tinguished novelists, ‘“‘ Rita’ (Mrs. 
Desmond Humphreys) and Mr. Clive 
Holland. . 

‘“ Rita” received me quite cordially 
when I called upon her in her unpre- 
tentious but cosy little villa, at the head 





Stevenson's House. 


** Skerryvore.” 


of one of the most rugged chines in 
Bournemouth. She is a pretty little 
woman, with dark brown eyes that 
sparkle with intelligence and “go.” 
She had just finished a new novel 
entitled ‘‘ The Lie Circumspect,’”* which 
will be published shortly by Messrs. 
Hutchinson & Co. _ Iasked her if she 
would kindly give me her views upon 
Bournemouth, and she expressed them 
freely. ‘‘ They are ruining the place,” 
she said eagerly, ‘‘ cutting down all the 
pines for which Bournemouth was 
so noted, and running up acres of red 
brick in their place. The moor between 
Alum and Durley Chine has_ been 
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destroyed by the building mania, and 
dishgured by a road to give what is 
called an Overcliff drive. To anyone 
who knows the nature of the ground 
and the danger of landslips, the more 
appropriate title of ‘ Over-the-cliff ’ 
drive suggests itself! As for the new 
idea of running electric trams through 
the town, making its one hilly street 
more dangerous, and vulgarising what 
was so picturesque and_ beautiful, 
I can only say I marvel how 
such a thing has been permitted! 
Every time I am in an omnibus I hear 
the same remarks from residents or 
visitors, and I know for a, fact that 
many people are giving up their houses 
in consequence. I had intended buy- 
ing a house in Bournemouth myself, 
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Memorial Tablets erected to the memory of Stevenson's 
two dogs on the wull of the porch at ‘*‘ Skerryvore.”’ 
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but I have quite given up the idea. I 
consider the place is being ruined. 
Twenty years ago it was ideal—clean, 
healthy, restful, picturesque. Now it 
is simply a builders’ paradise, and dis- 
plays a commendable ambition to 
emulate the styles of Margate or 
Southend!” ee 

Mr. Clive Holland gave me a very 
courteous reception. To him I am 
indebted for several photographs, not 
alone of 
Bourne. 
mouth, but 
of Robert 
Louis Steven- 
son’s house 
and the stone 
tablets erect- 
ed to the 
memory of 
his two dogs; 
also the in- 
scription 
from the tab- 
let the pre- 
sent owner of 
the house has erected in the hall. It 
runs as follows :— 





MR. CLIVE HOLLAND. 





In Memoriam. 
ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON 


Lived in this House from 
March, 1885, to August, 1887, 
And published during that time ‘‘ The 
Child’s Garden of Verse,'’ ‘‘ Dr. Jekyll 
and Mr. Hyde,"’ ‘‘ Kidnapped,”’ ‘‘ More 


New Arabian Nights,’’ ‘‘The Dyna- 
miters,’' ‘‘ Underwoods,’' ‘‘ Memories 
and Portraits,’’ ‘‘ Memoir of Fleming 


Jenkin,’ and ‘‘ The Merry Men."' 





This house Stevenson himself de- 
scribed as ‘‘a very pretty home, a 
beautiful place.”’ 

In the attic room Stevenson used asa 
‘‘ den” he made a pencilled inscription 
under the skylight, which can still be 
traced, and to which he and his wife 
signed their initials. 

Mr. Clive Holland is a keen amateur 
photographer, and is a_ well-known 
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member of the Camera Club (London). 
The walls of his house contain most 
excellent specimens of his photographic 
work. He is the author of several very 





Clive Holland's Home. 
successful books, amongst them ‘“‘ My 
Japanese Wife,” now in its fourteenth 
edition; ‘‘A Writer of Fiction’; ‘‘ The 
Seed of the Poppy”; ‘‘ Marcelle of the 








occupied by Mr. Guy Boothby, the Novelist. 


The oldest house in Bournemouth, where 
the Earl of Portarlington lived and died, and recently 
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Latin Quarter”; ‘“‘Mousmé”’; a 
book on Paris; and several handbooks 
on photography and other subjects, 
most of which have run through two 
and three editions. He will soon, I 
fancy, be heard of as a playwright, and 
an adaptation of one of his Japanese 





Bournemouth Bay and Sands by Moonlight. 


stories is likely to appear in America. 


Besides his books he has written for 
most of the leading English newspapers 


and magazines, as well as_ several 
American, notably the New York 
Bookman and The Critic. He has 


travelled nearly the whole of the Con- 
tinent of Europe, and spends a con- 
siderable portion of his time abroad, 
while in Paris he is well known in the 
Anglo - American Colony and Art 
circles. 
worker. His wife acts as his secretary. 
In his bookcase I saw a couple of 
shelves full of books bearing his name. 
He is a thorough man of the world, 
affable and courteous, despising snob- 
bery and the affectation that are 


Mr. Clive Holland is a hard ° 


generally the accompaniment of 
bumptious ignorance. 

Mr. Clive Holland, who has resided 
in Bournemouth many years, is equally 
convinced as “‘ Rita’’ upon the Electric 
Tram question. ‘‘ Whilst I do not 
deny their convenience,” he said, ‘I 
am opposed strongly to their introduc- 
tion in the narrow main streets of the 
town, both on the score of their danger 
to traffic generally and from the fact 
that the artistic characteristics of the 
town will be greatly spoiled thereby. 
Had they been brought to the top of 
Commercial Road (Poole Hill) on the 
one hand and to the Lansdowne (near 
the Hotel Metropdéle) on the other, both 
these objections would have been largely 
nullified. I dread to think what our fine 
Square (now open and spacious) will be 
when converted into a tram terminus, 
and covered with a spider’s web of tram 
lines. The supposition that the rates 
will immediately, or in the near future, 
be materially reduced by the profits of 
the tramways, I fancy, will prove 
erroneous. That their introduction 
will cause a deterioration in the pic- 
turesqueness and character of the town 
is to my thinking indisputable.” 

Bournemouth has some fine churches. 





Christchurch Priory. 
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St. John's Church, Boscombe, built by Messrs. Jenkins §& Son; architect, Mr. Oldrid Scott. 
Photo by R. W. Copeman, Henstridge. 
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Typical Bournemouth Private Residence, built by Messrs. Jenkins & Son; architects, Messrs. 
Kemp-Welch & Co., Bournemouth. Photo by R. W. Copeman, Henstridge. 
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BOURNEMOUTH AS. A AEALTHA 


St. Peter's in the centre of the town is 
the mother church and is a stately 
edifice built from designs by the late 
Mr. G. E. Sireet, the architect of the 
London Law Courts. It contains a 
handsome stained-glass memorial win- 
dow to the Rev. John Keble, author of 
‘*The Christian Year,’ who died in 
Bournemouth. : 

In the beautiful churchyard are buried 
William Godwin, author of ‘ Political 
Justice,’ and his wife, Mary Wollstone- 
craft Godwin, author of ‘‘ The Vindica- 
tion of the Rights of Women,” and 
their daughter, Mary Wollstonecraft 
Shelley, widow of Percy Bysshe Shelly, 
the poet, whose heart is in Boscombe 
Manor. Mr. Lewis Dymore Grosvenor 
Tregonwell, the founder of Bourne- 
mouth, also lies here, beside the Rev. 
A. M. Bennet, the founder of the church. 

St. John’s Church, Boscombe, is 
also worthy of mention, as it was built 
in 1895 by aiocal firm, Messrs. Jenkins 
& Son, the architect being Mr. J. 
Oldrid Scott. It is a handsome build- 
ing—as will be seen by our illustration 
—of flint with Bath stone dressing. 
By the way, Messrs. Jenkins also built 
the Boscombe Station in 1896; the 
east wing of the Bath Hotel; the 
Church of ‘Corpus Christi,’ Bos- 
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combe (1896), Mr Lunn, of Great 
Malvern, being the architect ; Bright’s 
Stores, one of the finest buildings in 
the town; and they are now building 





Messrs Dacombe §& Sons Showroom. 


Heatherland’s Church, in Upper Park- 
stone, under the guidance of Messrs. 
Romaine, Walker & Besant, the 
London architects, as well as the New 





New Steamer Majestic (Messrs Cozens & Co, ). 
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Generating Station for the Bourne- 
mouth Corporation Tramways. 

After the public buildings, Bourne- 
mouth owes a good deal of its 
picturesqueness to the superior and 
elegant style of the private dwelling 
houses. I know of no town that can 
boast of such uniformly fine houses. 
So striking are they that I give an 
illustration of one as a specimen, also 
built by the eminent and enterprising 
local builders, and local architects. 


Bournemouth has no industries, in 
the strict sense of the word, but it does 
not follow on this account that it is not 
avery industrious town. The shops are 
exceptionally fine, and some of them, 
such as that of J. J. Allen & Co., Ltd., 
have grown with the place and, from 
very small beginnings, spread out 
until they occupy more space than, and 
employ as great a number of hands as 
many factories. I went through a 


portion of the premises of this firm, 





Corner of one of Quadrant Showrooms. 
J. J. Allen. 


Another firm which has contributed 
much to the attractiveness of some of 
the Bournemouth public and private 


buildings is Messrs. J. J. Dacombe & 
Sons, the, locally, well-known decora- 


tors, of Holdenhurst Road, who carried 
out the interior decorations of Holy 
Trinity Church, the foundation stone 
of which was laid in June, 1868, by the 
great philanthropist, the Earl of 
Shaftesbury. It is in the Lombardo- 
Gothic style, and is unique in its way. 
The Punshon Memorial Church 
(Wesleyan), on Richmond Hill, which 
was erected in 1886, was also entrusted 
to this firm to carry out the interior 
decorations. Besides such work as 
this, the lounge of the Hotel Metropole 
testifies to the capacity and enterprise 
of Messrs. Dacombe & Sons, of 
whose showroom I give an illustration. 


China Department in Messrs. Allen's. 


and it took me over two hours. You 
go in at one street and.come out at 
another, then cross the road to where 
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Golf Links Pavilion, Bournemouth. 
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another huge building is devoted to 
antique furniture. You then go to the 
old Post Office, and here from ground 
to roof is stocked with carpets of every 
description from every country in the 
world that manufactures them. The 
centre building is devoted principally 
to furniture, and it is packed from 
basement to the fourth floor with some 
of the handsomest furniture in_ all 
styles—Louis the XV., old Imperial, 
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of Messrs. J. J. Allen of this 
beautiful seaside town, scarce yet half 
a century old. 

Again, foramusements, Bournemouth 
once more comes out ontop. Morning, 
afternoon, or evening, I don’t care 
which, you can spend your time 
as pleasantly as in any capital in 
Europe. I am not exaggerating. I 
am not over-enthusiastic. In the morn- 
ing you can go by public coach or 





Chinese Pagoda in the Bungalow Café. 


‘old English, Sheraton, Chippendale, 
and the severe and now fashionable 


Empire. Some of the fumed oak and 
mahogany dining-room furniture is 
made a speciality by this firm, who 
could furnish a farmer’s cottage to suit 
his purse, or a palatial residence for 
any nobleman in an hour’s notice, and 
this from kitchen to attic, without 
going outside the premises for a 
single article. Such is a little of 
the enterprise and business capacity 


Photo by The Royal Central Photo Co., Bournemouth. 


motor car to any of the outlying towns 
full of historic interest, and through a 
beautiful country-side. If you wish to 
be luxurious and desire a private motor, 
go to Norman’s in the Quadrant, and 
you can get one that some royal or 
titled personage has used before you. 
For Mr. Norman has supplied the Queen 
of Sweden, the Princess Henry: of 
Pless, the Prince de Roen, the Duke 
of Westminster, the Marquis and 
Marchioness de Petre, Countess Cairns, 
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and many others, with his fine motor- 
~ cars, of which he has ten. Or if you 
wish for a bicycle he can give you one 
out of astock of nearly a thousand, such 
as he supplied to the Crown Prince 
and Princess of Belgium only last 


for more room, but can’t get it. 
Another enterprising business man of 
Bournemouth ! 

But to return to my amusements. 
In the afternoon you can go by steamer 
to Southampton, Portsmouth, Swanage, 





View from the Hotel Grosrenor, Swanage. 


month. You talk to him and he tells 
you that he started with a small shop 
and now he has three, containing four 
storeys each, filled with motors, cycles, 
invalid carriages, etc.; that he has 
another place at Boscombe, is looking 
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or Weymouth, or to the Isle of Wight 
or around it, by one of Messrs. Cosens 
& Company’s” excellent. steamers. 
Mr. Sydenham, the local manager, will 
give you all information and a ticket 
at a very moderate fare. 





Tie Globe, Swanage, by kind permission of the ‘‘ Guardian *’ Newspaper. 
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In Swanage you have enough to 
delight you. It is situated on what has 


been described as the English Bay of 
Naples. 


It is a beautiful place, and, if 
Lam grot 
much  mis- 
taken, it has 
a very great 
future before 
1: Jt 3508 
rising town, 
and likely to 
become a 
favourite 
pleasure and 








health re- 

i sort. There 

MR. CLYDE MEYNELL, is one of the 
Photo Chalkley Gould and nicest and 
%5 Routhampton, pleasantest 


walks I have ever been, along the cliff 
from Durlstone Head to Tilly Whim 
Caves, one of which resembles ‘‘ nothing 
on earthso much as an Egyptian rock- 
temple.” On this walk you j ass ‘‘the 
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Great Globe,’”’ which is a huge sphere 
of stone with all the various conti- 
nents, oceans, seas, rivers, and coun- 
tries carved on it, and surrounded by 
large slabs containing quotations from 
Pope, Tennyson, etc., and some useful 
information. Further on, at Anvil 
Point, is the lighthouse, which has a 
lamp of twenty thousand candle-power, 
and can be seen thirty miles off. On 
returning, you can have afternoon tea 
or dine at the Hote! Grosvenor, one of 
the best hotels on the whole coast, 
with a frontage of four hundred and 
sixty feet, sloping down to the water’s 


edge, and a charming and very exten- 
sive view overlooking the bay. 


There 
is excellent fishing and yachting at 
Swanage, and the Grosvenor has plenty 
of the best accommodation, including 
smoking, billiard, and recreation-rooms, 
and about fifty private sitting and bed- 
rooms. It is sufficient to say that it 
belongs to the same company as the 
Linden Hall, Bournemouth, and is 





Lunch Room in the popular Bungalow. 


Photo by The Royal Central Photo Co., Bournemouth. 
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managed by Mr. J. I. Exton, the 
managing director. 

The evening in Bournemouth can be 
pleasantly spent either listening to the 
band in the Pavilion of the Winter 
Gardens or at one of the theatres, the 
Royal or the Grand Theatre, Bos- 
combe. These are under the manage- 
ment of Mr. Clyde Meynell, who has 
had a great and varied experience in 
theatrical management, and has had all 
the best companies from London down 
to both houses, though the latter was 
only opened last October, after a pro- 
longed struggle for a full and unre- 
stricted licence. This case was a cause 
célébre in the theatrical world, and the 
proprietor, Mr. Frederick Mouillot, 
engaged the services of Mr. Marshall 
Hall, K.C., to come down to plead 
before the Bench, with the result that 
he won the day, but not without months 
of previous hard work by Mr. Meynell. 

By the way, the electric lighting of 
Bournemouth is a feature in _ itself. 
The Public Gardens are very well illu- 
minated at night, as also the Winter 
Gardens and Pavilion. This was again 
entrusted to a local firm, Messrs. Cecil 
Cooper & Co., who have a branch 
house in Gloucester Road, London, and 
who makea speciality of fitting country 
seats and houses with electric fittings 
and lights. They have lighted some of 
the largest residences in the country 
and have helped to enhance Bourne- 
mouth’s reputation as a business centre. 

I cannot conclude my notice of 
Bournemouth without duly noticing the 
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Bungalow Café, which has become the 
popular luncheon and afternoon tea 
resort of the visitors and residents. 
Indeed it is now quite an institution. 
It compares favourably with any of the 
Bond Street tea-rooms in London; in 
fact, it is worked on the same principles 
as the best of them. No one goes to 
Bournemouth without visiting it, and 
the first visit never means the last, for 
the attraction is too great, the music is 
so seductive, and the tea is so excellent, 
as indeed is everything in popular, 
prosperous, pleasant, and picturesque 
Bournemouth. 

In conclusion I must thank the 
Editorial Staff of the Guardian news- 
paper for their kindness in giving me 
some valuable information as well as 
the loan of several blocks, which, how- 
ever, were crowded out, with the excep- 
tion of the Globe, Swanage, which I 
availed myself of. Also to Messrs. 
Nash & Co., of the Observer, who have 
lent me the blocks of the Gardens and 
the Winter Pavilion. The Observer was 
the first paper printed in Bournemouth. 
I have also to thank Mr. Joe Sydenham 
for photographs of New Forest House, 
*“ Rita’s’’ House, and others which I 
was unable to use; Mr. Clive Holland, 
whose numerous beautiful prints I have 
already acknowledged, and Mr. Thorn- 
ber’s ‘‘snap-shot’’ of the King’s yacht 
as we passed it off Cowes. The 
Bournemouth Corporation and _ the 
South-Western Railway Company also 
kindly lent me blocks, for which I had 
no space. 





A Theological Tipster 


A Story of Wall Street 
By Edwin Lefevre 


Silas Shaw’s ‘ religiousness ”’ 

was an affectation. What pur- 
pose the Old Man desired to serve by 
the calculated notoriety of his church 
affiliations no one could tell. It 1s true 
that many ingenious theories were 
advanced, some going so far as to hint 
at repentance. But deep in the hearts 
of his fellow-brokers, and of his friends 
and his victims alike, was the belief 
that old Shaw, in some not generally 
known way, made practical use of his 
ostentatious enthusiasm for things 
churchly as politicians resort to more 
or less obvious devices to ‘‘ capture the 
German vote” or to ‘‘ please the Irish 
element.’’ 

One day, after a series of skirmishes 
and a final pitched battle in ‘‘ South 
Shore ’”’ between the Old Man and the 
bears, when the pelts of the latter, after 
the capitulation, added nearly a half 
million to the old fellow’s bank account, 
certain luminaries of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church were called into con- 
sultation. Silas Shaw had long thought 
about it; and now there was much 
conferring and more or less arid and mis- 
placed sermonising by the theologians 
and much soothing talk by the Old 
Man’s lawyers; and more Methodist 
clergymen and more lawyers and more 
talk; and then a real estate agent and 
an architect and a leading banker and, 
at last, just one cheque from the Old 
Man. 

The next day the newspapers an- 
nounced that the Shaw Theological 
Seminary had been founded and en- 
dowed by Mr. Silas Shaw. But even 
after the Old Man had devoted his 
ursine spoils to this praiseworthy object, 
Wall Street continued sceptical. ~ 


A’ first Wall Street thought that 
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_ And yet Wall Street made a mis- 
take—as it often does in its judgment 
of its leaders. Silas Shaw really had 
a soft spot in his tape-wound and ticker- 
dented old heart for all things ecclesi- 
astical. Next to being a power in the 
Street he loved to be regarded as one 
of the pillars of his church. He heard 
with pleasure, of week days, the wake- 
ful staceato sound of the ticker; but on 
Sundays he certainly enjoyed the 
soothing cadences of familiar hymns. 
And if more than one hardened broker 
expressed picturesque but unrepro- 
ducible opinions of the old man, so also 
more than one enthusiastic young 
minister could tell pleasant stories of 
how the old stock gambler received him 
and responded to the fervent appeal 
for the funds wherewith many a little 
backwoods church was built. 

Shaw’s generosity was so notorious 
among the church people that the 
Reverend Doctor Ramsdell, pastor of 
the Steenth Street Methodist Episcopal 
Church and a trustee of the Shaw 
Theological Seminary, felt no em- 
barrassment in applying to him for 
assistance. It was not Shaw’s church, 
but in Dr. Ramsdell’s charge there were 
one or two bankers well known in Wall 
Street and several members of the New 
York Stock Exchange. It seemed par- 
ticularly fitting to the Rev. Dr. Rams- 
dell that the name of Silas Shaw, 
followed by a few figures, should head 
a subscription list. It was desired to 
erect a Protestant Chapel in Oruro, 
Bolivia—the most uncivilised of all the 
South American “ republics.” 

‘*Good-morning, Brother Shaw; I 
trust you are well.” 

“ Tolerable, tolerable, thank’ee 
kindly,” replied the sturdy old gambler. 
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‘‘ What brings you down to this sinful 
section? Doing some missionary work, 
eh? I wish you’d begin among those 
da—er—dandy young bears.” 

‘‘ Ah, yes,” said the Rev. Dr. Rams- 
dell, eagerly. 
of missionary work.’’ And he told 
Silas Shaw all about the plan for carry- 
ing the light into Bolivia by building 
the only Protestant Chapel in Oruro, 
where it was incredibly tenebrous— 
worst than darkest Africa. The rev- 
erend doctor hoped, nay, he knew, in 
view of Brother Shaw’s well-known 
devotion to the glorious work of re- 
deem ng their benighted Bolivian 
brethren, that he could count upon him, 
etc.; and the subscription list 

‘“‘ My dear Dr. Ramsdell,” interrupted 
Shaw, ‘‘ I never sign subscription lists. 
When I give, I give; and I don’t want 
everybody to know how much I've 
given.” 

‘‘ Well, Brother Shaw, you need not 
sign your name. I'll put you down as 
X. Y. Z.,” he smiled encouragingly. 

‘“No, no; don’t put me down at all.” 

The good doctor looked so surprised 
and so woe-begone that Shaw laughed. 

‘‘Cheer up, Doctor. I tell you what 
I'll do; V’ll buy some Erie for you. 
Yes, sirree; that’s the best thing I can 
do. What do you say tothat?” And 
he looked at the doctor triumphantly. 

‘“‘ Ahem!—I am not—are you sure it 
will prove a—ahem !—a desirable in- 
vestment? You see, I do not—ah— 
know much about Wall Street.” 

“Neither do I. And the older lI 
grow the less I know.” 

The reverend doctor ventured a tenta- 
tive stnile of semi-incredulity. 

‘‘That’s right, Doctor. But we'll 
make something for you. The blooming, 
I mean, benighted Bohemians——”’ 





‘Ahem! — _  Bolivians, Brother 
Shaw.”’ ; 
‘‘T meant Bolivians. They must 
have a chance for their souls. John,”’ 


to a clerk, ‘‘ buy five hundred shares of 
Erie at the market.” 


‘It is precisely a propos 


‘Yes, sir,” said John, disappearing 
into the telephone booth. To buy “at 
the market” meant to buy at the pre- 
vailing or market price. 

‘Brother Shaw, I am_ extremely 
grateful to you. This matter is very 
close to my heart, 1 assure you. And 
—ah—will—when will I know if the 
—ah—investment turns out _ profit- 
ably ?”’ | 

‘‘Oh, have no fears on that score. 
We shall make the stock market con- 
tribute to your missionary fund. All 
you'll have to do is to look on the 
financial page of your paper every 
evening and keep posted.” 

‘‘I fear, Brother Shaw,” said Dr. 
Ramsdell, deprecatingly, “‘that I shall 
have no little trouble in—ah—keeping 
posted.” 

“Not at all. See here,” and he 
took up his paper and turned to the 
stock tables. ‘‘ Draw up your chair, 
Doctor. You see, here is Erie. Yes- 
terday, on transactions of 18,230 shares, 
Erie Railroad stock sold as high as 643 


and as low as 634, the last or closing 


sale being at 644. The numbers mean 
dollars per share. It was very strong. 
Haven't you got a report on that five 
hundred Erie yet. John?” 

“Yes, sir,” said John. 
and one-eighth.” 

‘You see, Doctor, the stock ts still 
going up. Well, every day when you 
look on the table you will see at what 
price Erie stock is selling. If it ts 
more than 65}. why, that will show you 
are making money. Every point up, 
that is, every unit, will mean that your 
missionary fund is five hundred dollars 
richer.” 

‘* And—Brother Shaw—ahem !—if it 
should be—ah—less ? ” 

‘What's the use of thinking such 
things, Dr. Ramsdell? All you have 
to remember is that I am_ going 
to make some money for you; 
and that I paid 653 for the stock I 
bought.” 

* You really think ss 


“« Sixty-five 
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‘* Have no fears, Doctor. You under- 
stand, of course, that it is well not to 
give such matters undue publicity.” 

‘‘ Of course, of course,”’ assented the 
doctor. “I understand.” But he did 
not. 

‘‘ Nothing more, Doctor ?”’ 

‘‘No; I thank you very much, 
Brother Shaw. I—er—most sincerely 
hope my—ah—your—I should say— 
ah—our investment, may result in—ah 
—favourably for our Bolivian Mis- 
sionary Fund. Thanks very much.” 

‘*Don't mention it, Doctor. And 
don’t you worry. We will come out 
O.K. You'll hear from me in a week 
or two. Good morning.” 

The reverend doctor went across the 
Street to the office of one of his parish- 
ioners, Walter H. Cranston, a stock- 
broker. 

Mr. Cranston was bemoaning ~ the 
appalling lack of business and making 
up his mind about certain Delphic 
advice he contemplated giving his 
timid customers, in order to make them 
“‘ trade,’ which would mean commis- 
sions, when Dr. Ramsdell’s card was 
brought. 

‘“ Confound him, what does he want 
to come around bothering a man at his 
business for?” he thought. But he 
said: ‘‘ Show him in, William.” 

‘Good morning, Brother Cranston.” 

‘* Why, good morning, Dr. Ramsdell. 
To what do I owe this unexpected 
pleasure ?” 

‘* I’ve called to see you about our 
Missionary Fund. You know I takea 
great deal of interest in it. We desire 
to build a chapel in Bolivia, where the 
light is needed, Brother Cranston, as 
much as in China, I assure you. And 
it is so much nearer home.” 

‘** Doctor, I really—” began Cranston, 
with an injured air. 

‘*T want your valuable autograph to 
head the subscription list,’’ said the 
clergyman with an air he endeavoured 
to make arch and playful. ‘Don’t 
refuse me.” 


“Why don’t you try some well- 
known person?” said Cranston, 
modestly. 

“To tell you the truth, Brother 
Cranston, I did try Silas Shaw.” And 
he added, hastily, ‘‘ Not but that you 
are sufficiently well known for my pur- 

ose.” 

“What did the old ras—the Old 
Man say?” 

“He said he never signed subscrip- 
tion lists.” 

“ Didn’t he give you anything at 
all?” ; 

‘“Oh, yes; he—er—he did something 
for me.”’ The doctor’s face assumed a 
portentous air. 

Cranston’s eyes brightened. ‘‘ What 
was that ?”’ he said. 

‘‘ Well,” said the clergyman, hesitat- 
ingly, “‘he said we would come out 
O.K. Those are his own words, Brother 
Cranston.” 

‘“Yes?” Cranston’s face did not 
look promising for Bolivian enlighten- 
ment. 

‘“Yes. He—er—told me he would 
make the stock market contribute to 
the fund.” 

‘‘ Indeed !’’ Cranston showed a live- 
ly interest. 

‘‘'Yes. I suppose since you are in the 
same business, there is no harm in 
telling you that he bought some stock 
for me. Five hundred shares, it was. 
Do you think, Brother Cranston, that 
—er—that will mean much? You see, 
I have the fund very close to my heart ; 
that is why I ask.” 

‘‘It depends,” said Cranston, very 
carelessly, ‘‘ upon what stock he bought 
for you.”’ 

“It was Erte Railroad stock.”’ 

‘““Of course, Dr. Ramsdell, your 
profits will depend upon the price you 
paid.” This also in a tone of utter 
indifference. 

‘It was Brother Shaw who paid. 
The price was 653.” 

‘‘“ Aha!” said Cranston. ‘‘So the 
Old Man is bullish on Erie, is he?” 
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‘**J do not know what you mean, but 
I know he told me I should read the 
paper every day and see how much 
above 65} the price went; and that I 
would surely hear from him.” 

“TJ sincerely hope you will, Doctor. 
Let me see, will £20 do? Very well, 


I’1] make out a cheque for you. Here 
it is. And now, Doctor, will you 
excuse me? We are very busy, indeed. 
Good morning, Dr. Ramsdell. Call 


again any time you happen to be down 
this way.” And he almost pushed the 
good man out of the office in his eager- 
ness to be rid of him. 

No sooner had the ground-glass door 
closed on the Rev. Dr. Ramsdell than 
Cranston rushed to the telephone and 
put in an order to buy one thousand 
shares of Erie at the best possible price. 
By doing this before he notified his 
friends he proved that he himself firmly 
believed in Erie; also, he bought his 
stock ahead of theirs and thereby, in all 
likelihood, bought it cheaper. He then 
rushed into the customers’ room and 
yelled: ‘‘ Hi, there! Everybody get 
aboard Erie! Silas Shaw is bullish as 
Old Nick on it. I get this absolutely 
straight. I’ve thought all along the old 
rascal was quietly picking it up. It’s his 
movement, and no mistake. There ought 
to be ten points in it if you buy now.” 

The firm of Cranston and Melville 
bought in all, that day, for themselves 
and their customers, six thousand two 
hundred shares of Erie, doing as muchas 
anyone else to advance the price to 66}. 

All that week the reverend doctor 
was busy collecting subscriptions for 
the Bolivian Missionary Fund. Hewas 
a good soul and anenthusiast on the sub- 
ject of that particular subscription list. 
So he told his parishioners how Brother 
Cranston had given £20 and Brother 
Baker, another Wall Street man, £50, 
and Brother Shaw had promised—he 
told this with an amused smile, as if at 
the incongruity of it—to make the stock 
market contributetothefund! Brother 
Shaw had done this by buying some 


stock for him and had assured him, in 
his picturesque way, that it would come 
out O.K. in a week or two.. Every- 
body to whom he told that fact de- 
veloped curiosity regarding the name 
of the stock itself. They showed it in 
divers ways, according to their various 
temperaments. And as he had told 
some he felt that he should not dis- 
criminate against others; so he told to 
all, impartially, the name of the stock. 
It would not harm Brother Shaw, he 
supposed—and he supposed rightly. 
He experienced, in a gentle, benevolent, 
half-unconscious sort of way, some- 
thing akin to the great Wall Street 
delight—that of ‘‘ giving a straight tip” 
to appreciative friends. The Bolivian 
Missionary Fund grew even beyond the 
good man’s optimistic expectations. 

But a strange, a very strange thing 
happened: Erie stock, according to the 
doctor’s daily perusal of the drv 
financial pages, had been fluctuating 
between sixty-five and sixty-seven. On 
the following Tuesday, to his intense 
surprise, the stock table recorded: 
‘Highest, 653 ; lowest, sixty-two ; last, 
62%.” On Wednesday the table read : 
‘“‘ Highest, 624; lowest, fifty-eight ; last, 
fifty-eight.””> On Thursday, there was 
a ray of hope—the stock sold as high as 
sixty and closedat 59}. But on Friday 
there was a bad break and Erie touched 
544, just 114 points below what the 
Bolivian Missionary Fund's stock had 
cost. And, on Saturday, the stock 
declined to fifty, closing at 51}. 

That Sunday the Reverend Doctor 
Henry W. Ramsdell preached to the 
gloomiest congregation in Gotham. 
Wherever he turned his gaze he met 
reproachful looks—accusing eyes, full 
of bitterness or of anger or of sadness. 
An exception was Mr. Silas Shaw, who 
had come, as he often did, to hear his 
friend Dr. Ramsdell preach. His 
eyes beamed benignantly on the pastor 
throughoutthelongsermon. Helooked 
as if he felt, Dr. Ramsdell thought, 
inexplicably contented. Had he for- 
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gotten his promise—the promise from 
which benighted Bolivia expected so 
much ? 

The two men met after the service. 
Dr. Ramsdell’s manner wasconstrained ; 
Mr. Shaw’s, affable. 

‘“‘ Good-morning, Doctor,’’ said the 
grizzled old operator. ‘“‘ I’ve carried a 
small piece of paper in my pocket for 
some days, in the hope of meeting you. 
Here it 1s.””, And he handed a cheque 
for £1,000 to the clergyman. 

‘* Why—er—I—er — I — didn’t the 
stock—er—go down ?”’ 

** Sure !’”’ 

‘* How is it then that——” 

‘Oh, that’s all right. It came out 
just asI expected. That’s why you get 
the cheque.”’ 

‘‘ But—ahem—didn’t you buy five 
hundred shares for me?” 

“Yes; but after you left I sold 
ten thousand shares between sixty- 
five and sixty-seven. Your congrega- 
tion, Doctor, developed a remarkable 


bullishness on Erie.” He chuckled 
gleefully. ‘It was to them that I sold 
the stock!” 

‘‘ But my—ahem !—impression was 
that you said the stock would go up.” 

“Oh, no. I never said that. I 
merely told you we’d come out O.K. 
And I guess we have.” He laughed 
joyously. ‘It’s all right, Doctor; 
those pesky Bolivians will be enlight- 
ened, you bet.’ 

‘“‘ But,” said the doctor, with a very 
red face, fingering the cheque, hesitat- 
ingly, ‘‘ I don’t know whether to accept 
it or not.” 

‘‘Oh, you’re not robbing me,” the 
old stock gambler assured him, gaily. 
‘“T made out quite well; quite well, 
thank you.” 


‘“*T—-J —-mean—’”’ stammered the 


clergyman, ‘‘I don’t know whether it 
is right to—— 
Shaw frowned. 
in your pocket,” 
‘You earned it.” 
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“Put that cheque 
he said, sharply. 
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EN years ago 
the Rush was 


a thing to be 
remembered. You 
were herded by the 
Seniors with a lot of 
other fellows who 
had just arrived in New Haven, and 
marched like sheep at night to the 
Hopkins Grammar School Lot, where 
you saw another crowd of men with 
torches. These you were told were the 
Sophomores, whom you were to punish. 
A low rail fence separated the Lot from 
High Street; this you ‘‘took”’ and 
hung onto. If, with three hundred of 
your fellows, you got through the even- 
ing without dislocating at least one bone, 
you did not think that you had enjoyed 
the occasion. 

But the Faculty stopped all that a 
half-dozen years ago, and the Rush to- 
day is much less barbarous than it used 
to be. But then it is less interesting. - 

Most of the Freshmen who come to 
Yale, and there are several hundreds of 
them, arrive in town at least three days 
before college opens. This gives them 
a chance to become acquainted with one 
another, and to learn early in the term 
some of the things that it might be 
inconvenient to have to learn later. 
There is, for instance, an innocent- 
looking fence, running around the north 
end of the campus, with a firm round 
rail on-top, and initials cut in big jagged 
marks all over it. It is wisest to 
acquaint one’s self as early as possible 
with the fact that this is not Freshman 





“Struck a bargain with an astonished landlady. . . 


property. There are other things also 
that one learns sooner or later in the 
course of the first month at Yale, which 
it would be useless to narrate here, as 
advice is always superfluous. 

Thacher, ‘‘ Nineteen Hundred and 
——,” was a big fellow, with an 
intelligent face, two hundred and two 
pounds of well-distributed weight, 
and a smile. When he came to New 
Haven from some out-of-the-way 
town in Ohio, the first thing that 
he did was to find an eating-place, 
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where he struck a bargain with an 
astonished landlady for roast beef 
three times a day, and a quart and a 
half of milk for supper. Then he took 
three final exams., and rushed Greek 
History so hard that he had to tell 
somebody about it. As he knew no 
one, he told it to the first men he met. 
These happened to be Atkinson and 
Phillips, who came from St. James’ 
together, and regarded themselves as 
‘“‘the leading element in the class.” 
They looked on Thacher with high-bred 
suspicion. They thought him “ fresh.” 
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** He told it to the first men he met * 





They also made him feel these things 
when they left him. They were good 
fellows, in their way, but all superior 
beings are heartless, and the impres- 
sion they left on Thacher produced a 
lonesomeness that cut like a pain. 
Most men who come to a big college 
from a small town have this to meet 
as the first of their Freshman trials. 
Thacher wanted to be liked—he had a 
capacity for it—and he told himself 
that if he could do something that 
was worth doing, he might make the 
acquaintance of these men and be 
introduced in the class. He envied 
the fellows he saw walking arms-over- 
shoulders along the campus. Then he 
met Elkins, a small person with a 
turned-up nose, whom he had seen in 
Greek History, and in a feeling of 
friendliness that all these things had 
brought out, asked him to sit on the 
Fence. [Elkins came from a big pre- 
paratory school, and knew Atkinson 
and Phillips and a lot of other men, 
but he was little, and admired bigness; 
he liked the clear, pleasant eyes and 
firm mouth of the Westerner, and rather 
understood, in a way, how he felt. 
There were groups of men with pipes 
in their mouths, and eyeglasses on their 
noses, on the Senior Fence, and more 
men with class numerals on 
their caps on the Junior 
Fence, and a crowd of fellows. 
on Durfeesteps, while a noisy, 
surging mob of Freshmen 
blocked the entrance’ to 
Alumni Hall, where examina- 
tions were going on. Some- 
body on the Junior Fence saw 
the two Freshmen, and 
grinned. Somebody on Dur- 
fee steps also saw them and 
whispered to the crowd. 
Then something hap- 
pened. A knot of eight or 
ten Sophomores, led by a 
broad - shouldered, square - 
jawed man with letters on 
his cap, walked over to 
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** Thacher followed, though it took more men to do it.” 


the Sophomore Fence, and took little 
Elkins suddenly by the collar, arms, 
and legs, and precipitated him into the 
roadway. Thacher followed, though it 
took more men to do it. He landed 
hard, lost his hat, and tore his coat- 
sleeve. When Elkins, bruised and 
frightened, started to rise, the big 
Sophomore caught him by the shoulder 
and threw him down again, which was 
unnecessary. Indignation and rage 
surged up into Thacher’s throat. He 
jumped to his feet, tackled the big 
Sophomore, and sat down on him. 
Instantly there was an uproar that 
brought heads to windows all along 
Durfee and as far as Lawrance, and 
scores of men running from _ every 
direction. 


‘Sat on Dale, did he?’’ men were 
shouting to each other. ‘‘ That’s the 
freshest thing I ever heard of!” 

It was fresh, no mistake about it. 
Dale was a ‘Varsity guard. Dale 
twisted and turned and swore and 
jabbed his elbows into Thacher’s side, 
but the Freshman sat on, and inciden- 
tally rubbed Dale’s head into the ground 
toemphasise things. Somebody yelled, 
“Kill the Freshman!” and a_ rush 
started in upon the two men. Thena 
Senior shoved his way quietly into the 
crowd, took Thacher by the collar, and 
yanked him to his feet. 

‘“‘ Now go and get your dinner, I*resh- 
man,” he said. 

Thacher obeyed, swallowing some- 
thing that rose in his throat and nearly 
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filled his eyes with tears. He felt 
disgraced for life. He didn’t answer 
the hundred excited classmates who 
thronged around him, inquiring what 
therowwas. It wasjust hislucktostart 
hiscollege course likethat. Even when 
Elkins asked him timidly whether he 
was hurt he didn’t answer. 

If it wasn’t the freshest thing in six 
Freshman classes there was no record 
of anything fresher. That was the 
opinion al] over college, and it produced 
a short, pithy editorial in the Dazly 
News that left no doubt as to the 
traditionsofthe Fence. Somebody, how- 
ever, heard that Dale, who was a bully, 
though a corking guard, had said some- 
thing to the Freshman that no man 
with self-respect will stand ; and when 
that got abroad the fellows understood 
it, and the football captain said some- 
thing to Dale that made that individual 
madder than ever and that put an idea 
into his head. But of that presently. 

Thereisonly onething 
todo, ifyou are a Fresh- 
man,when eight o’clock 
comes on the night 
before college opens, 
/ and you hear the tramp, 
tramp, tramp of many 
feet in York Street, and 
the distant ringing 
melody of ‘“‘ Fresh- 
men wake!” and that 
is to grab your hat and start for the 
staircase. 

Thacher did this, with three hun- 
dred other Freshmen from as many 
entry ways and boarding-houses. On 
York Street you could see a confused 
black mass trailing off for blocks behind, 
upperclassmen in the lead with torches 
flaming, and then an inchoate strag- 
gling procession of the new-comers, 
with coats turned inside out, and no 
torches. There was a continuous roar 
along York Street of ‘‘ Nineteen hun- 
dred and this way ! ” 

Thacher and Elkins and Atkinson 
and three hundred other Freshmen 
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shouted ‘‘ Yea-a-a! Nineteen hundred 
and ——! Yea-a-a!”’ without quite know- 
ing what they were shouting for, except 
that that strange, new, thrilling, intox1- 
cating ‘‘ Nineteen hundred and ——!”’ 
was their own class name, and was to 
be yelled and shouted ‘‘ Yea-a-a!”’ to 
the end of life. That is class spirit. 

Down York Street came the ava- 
lanche of men, and it now appeared 
that there was a band ahead, playing 
‘“ Boola,” though the only sign of this 
was the flash of the electric light or of 
the torches on an upraised trombone, 
or the occasional shrill note of the 
cornet, above the singing, swinging 
roar of the crowd. 

‘‘ Yea-a-a! Freshmen!’ Some one 
in the van of the procession saw the 
new recruits. ‘‘ Fall in, Freshmen! ”’ 
The six hundred torch-bearers swung 
by, singing with the band, each man 
waving his flaming stick, each man 
with his coat inside out, and hatless. 
Thacher shouldered his way into the 
mob, and was hustled by a Senior to a 
place in the front rank of the Fresh- 
man class, where he grabbed an arm 
on arm on either side of him and fell 


into step. 
‘‘Yea-a-a!’’ This was great. 
‘“Yea-a-a! Nineteen hundred and 


|» 


It rolled up York Street like 
a tidal wave. Away ahead of him 
flamed the torches, ahead and behind 
him were countless undergraduates 
locking step and executing that singular 
curb-to-curb two step that is a pecu- 
liarity of Yale processions.’ People 
were sticking their heads out of 
windows; flags were being waved by 
young ladies from from doorsteps ; old 
graduates mounted fences and smiled 
indulgently. 

Some one was making a speech from 
the steps of Osborn Hall. The band 
was quiet, and a muffled ‘“‘Sh-sh!’’ went 
through the crowd. Nobody heard 
what the orator was saying, but some- 
bedy who knew things told a man next 
to Thacher that it was the football 
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captain. Then everybody tiptoed and 
had to be lifted up to see the face of the 
greatest man in Yale. He was a 
medium-sized fellow, with an athletic 
build and a business-like face, and he 
was saying things. All that Thacher 
heard was that the Freshmen ought to 
behave themselves and uphold the 
honour of their class, which seemed 
paradoxical. Then the men in front— 
they were Seniors—laughed and yelled, 
* Good speech! Bravo!” and the men 


in the back—they were Freshmen— 

yelled ‘‘ Yea-a-a! ”’ 

knew how to yell. 
Then the band played, torches flared 


That was all they 
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again, long columns of bare-headed 
dancing men with red fire and Roman 
candles untwined like the lengths of a 
phosphorescent serpent, and in an in- 
credibly short time Thacher found him- 
self in the outer ring of a dense crowd 
of men on the Grammar School Lot. 
In the middle of this a number of well- 
dressed chaps with ‘‘ Y’s” on their 
sweaters or mysterious gold pins on 
their vests were pushing the crowd 
back with their torches, until the front 
rank sat down on the grass in a circle 
and lit their pipes, and the rest of the 
men piled in in rings at their backs. 
Then the band struck up and the 
captains of the university teams started 
the performance by calling-out for the 
first candidates. 

‘‘ Light-weight championship! ” 

A long man with a cane got up from 
the ground and led the Sophomores in 
a class cheer. - He was jeered and 
applauded, and sat down again. 
‘‘Shake ’em up, Freshmen!” yelled 
somebody. 

‘“‘ Long-cheer-for-Nineteen hundred 
and—!’’ shouted a youth in a white 
flannel suit. He was a Senior, and 
waved a bull-dog pipe. The “ Brek- 
ek-ek-ek!’’ was lost, because the 
Freshmen didn’t know it, but mney 
came in strong the ‘‘ Whoorup! 
arial Hollabaloo! Yale! Yale! 
Rah! Rah! Rah! Nineteen hun- 
dred and—!”’ and received long 
applause. 

Suddenly a small, wiry fellow, 
amid a roar of approval from the 
upper-classmen, sprang into the 
arena from the Sophomore side, 
and was stripped to the waist by 
hic friends. It was Kellogg, the 
‘Varsity coxswain. He weighed 
ninety-six pounds. | 

‘“‘ Freshman!’ yelled everybody. 
At these events your class does 
not decide beforehand who is to 
go in, so long waits result. 

Then there was a commotion in 
the Freshman ranks, and presently 
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** Some one was making a speech.” 


a stubby youth with short legs and a 
turned-up nose was projected feet fore- 
most into the ring, where he picked 
himself up, expostulating. Somebody 


pulled off his coat and necktie, and in — 


a minute he was being rubbed down by 
a Senior. 

* Whoisit? Eh? Elkins? Yea-a-a! 
Elkins!’ This was from the Fresh- 
men who knew him, and Thacher felt 
his heart pound as he saw his new 
acquaintance out there in the flaring 
light of the torches. Everybody 
closed in and bent over everybody 
else’s back, and the band played, and 
the coachers put the two little men out 
in the ring and said, ‘‘ Go ahead and 
win.” It was a great experience for 





the Freshman 
class. An_ hour 
before and they 
had been a hetero- 
geneous mass of 
three hundred and 
fifty-five individu- 
als. Now they had 
in an instant be- 
come a compact, 
single-hearted 
body—a class. 
That is why the 
Rush is a good 
thing. Thacher 
dimly compre- 
hended this as he 
looked out in the 
arena and saw that 
pink-skinned little 
fellow, with curly 
hair and a grim 
look on hischubby 
face,on whom the 
hopes of a new 
Yale class centred. 

With the signal 
a great hush fell 
on the crowd, and 
then a_ sudden, 
knife- like cheer 
went up from the 
‘Sophomores. A 
half-dozen Seniors darted forward on 
their knees and then rose to their feet, 
knocking the ashes from their pipes. 

‘First throw for Sophomore,” said 
the referee. 

A stinging yell went up from the 
Sophomore ranks. Around Thacher 
the silence could be felt. 

Again the men went from their cor- 
ners, and in two minutes the upper- 
classman lay panting on his back, with 
the little Freshman hugging him tight 
about the waist. 

“Freshman! Yea-a-a-! Elkins!” 

Over the dense mass of men stretched 
across the street to the fence in front 
of the monument yard rang a long, 
clear cheer with the Freshman’s name at 
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** He was a Senior, and waved a bulldog pipe.” 


the end of it. Over in one 
corner the little Freshmen sat 
panting on the knee of a tall 
Senior, who was patting him 
on the shoulder, while another 
Senior—joy of joys—a football 
man, was dragging a rough 
towel down his back. Thacher 
elbowed through and said, 
‘‘Elkins, you win that next 
throw!’’ That was rather fresh 
for Thacher, and a Junior 
pushed him back, and _ told 
him to dry up and not make 
the Freshman nervous. Elkins 
smiled at allthis. He felt shaky 
inthe knees. Out there in the 
flaring torchlight the Sophomore 
was already taking his position. 

“Great! You've got him, 
Elkins! Jab his knee! Sock 
him! Shove!” | 

“Freshman wins the throw 
and bout,” said the referee. 7 

Above the blaring band could [' 
be heard the great tumult of 
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cheers from the Freshmanclass, that had 
just discovered themselves to be some- 
thing. It was enough for Thacher to 
know that something had happened for 
his class to be proud of. It went over 
him like intoxication. 

‘“* Middle-weight championship !” 

It took ten minutes for the Fresh- 
man class to find their man, and ten 
minutes more for the Sophomores. 
Some day they will cut all this out and 
have a programme. Then Atherton, 
with self-possession written all over 
his aristocratic features, shook hands 
with a lanky, sinewy fellow from the 
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‘* Led the Sophmores in a class cheer,” 
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Sophomore class, and the referees drop- 
ped to theirknees. Inthreeminutes you 
felt like groaning, if you happened to 
bea Freshman. In two minutes more, 
record time, you felt that your class 
was everlastingly disgraced. Atherton, 
with a white face and big tears trick- 
ling down over his grimy cheeks, sat by 
himself and sobbed. 

‘*Take it out of him, Ath’,” said 
Atkinson. ‘You can do him next 
time.”’ The Freshman middle-weight 
stepped out for the second round. A 
man with a torch. was shoving his way 
through the Freshman ranks. “ Billy, 
Billy Strong?” he was calling. That 
was the name of a Freshman with a 
centre-rush build, who had been picked 
for the heavy-weight championship. 

Thacher looked around with the 
rest. Billy Strong was not in sight. 
Moreover, he was not there, though he 
had promised. He had been with- 
drawn temporarily by a squad of 
Sophomores, and was even _ then 
languishing on the top floor of Durfee, 
where there are no gutters, with six 
men holding the door in the entry, and 
the far-off cheers of the Sophomores 
rolling up from the Grammar School 
Lot. But no one knew this except the 
whole Sophomore class, and they were 
not supposed to. 

Out in the ring, over the heads of 
the crowd, Thacher could see the white 
bodies of the wrestlers shoot up shoulder 
high and then sink again, while an 
ominous silence, broken only now and 
then by a short, sharp yell from one 
side or the other told how the struggle 
was progressing. 

*‘ Heavy-weight Freshman! Oh, 
somebody! ” gasped a little Freshman, 
rushing along in front of the crowd. 
“‘ We've just got to have somebody fix 
’em!” The Sophomores heard this 
with jeers. 

It was a situation that is always 
tragic. Out there in the ring the 
second of three chances was slipping 
away from the Freshmen, and there 


was no heavy-weight in sight. There 
were hurried consultations all along the 
Freshman ranks. Several men were 
suggested, and the crowd yelled out 
their names each time with generous 
impartiality. Thacher, with his eyes 
glued on the two men in the ring, called 
out with the rest, ‘‘Oh, somebody! ”’ 
He could have jumped into the Sound 
at that moment to help his class. He 
felt an arm on his shoulder with a grip 
like a vice. 

‘“‘ Here, you big Freshman, you’re the 
man I want.” 

He looked slowly down, and met the 
sturdy blue eyes of a man with glasses, 
who wore a white sweater and a blue 
cap with two oars crossed in the front- 
piece. He followed this man in a dazed 
sort of a way, and found himself in the 
midst of a group of calm, business-like- 
looking chaps, some of whom he recog- 
nised by their pictures in the papers. 

“How much do you weigh ?” said 
one of them. 

‘‘ Two hundred pounds,” said Thacher. 
The other men weighed a score of 
pounds less. He felt ashamed. 

‘“* Stripped ?”’ 

‘“Eh? I don’t know.” 

Somebody grinned and was squelched. 

‘‘What’s up?” said Thacher. 

‘You are, and mighty quick about 
it,’ said the Senior. ‘‘ It’s serious 
business now for your class. You're 
going in against the Sophomore heavy- 
weight.” : 

“TT!” said Thacher blankly. ‘I 
can’t wrestle.” He felt a big arm 
around his waist and a leg around his 
thigh. He went down heavily. 

“Try it again,” said the Senior 
grimly. ‘“That’s the simplest throw 
there is.”’ He twisted his leg about 
Thacher’s with the swiftness of a cat, 
but Thacher let out his big shoulder 
muscles that made him look almost 
deformed, and wouldn’t budge, though 
he thought it was impolite to refuse a 
Senior what he wanted. Then he shook 
him off as a dog does water. 
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‘*That’s better,’” said the Senior. 
‘Do that out there.’’ Then he told 
him a few things. A shout went up 
from the other side of-the ring with the 
Sophomore numerals at the end of it. 
Then a surging rush of men swung 
back from the centre, the band played, 
and the inner row settled down again 
for the final and decisive bout. Men 
were shouting from all sides, with 
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Some men on the upper-class side 
laughed. 

“It’s the big Freshman that managed 
Dale,” they said. 

Thacher heard it and felt foolish. 
He wished they would forget that. It 
looked like silly Prep’ School business 
to him now. Even then he hadn't 
understood its Freshness, which is 
a matter of perspective. His coat and 
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** Freshman wins the throw and bout,”’ 


appealing, tearful shouts. Fellows who 
had started to go to their rooms began 
to push back into the ring again. 
Where the Freshman class stood there 
was excited talking. Over on the 
Sophomore side a big man was slowly 
pecling off his sweater. 

Thacher, excited, throbbing, was 
pushed out through an opening in the 
bending bodies, into the ring, and at 
once a yreat shout went up. 

“* Thacher! Thacher! Thacher!” 


vest were handed to a man with eye- 
glasses and a torch, and he felt some- 
body rubbing and pounding his big 
chest and back and arms, and bathing 
them in some soft, soothing stuff that 
made him glow all over. He wondered 
what they would say at home if 
they could see him now, with the 
football captain babying him as if he 
were some prize dog at a bench show. 
Then a tall, tired-looking fellow with a 
limp and a bruised eye came up and 
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shook his hand. It was Atherton, and 
Thacher looked at him with pity. “It’s 
up tc you, Thacher, old boy,” he was 
saying, almost with sobs. Thacher 
opened his eyes with a friendly sort of 
surprise. Atherton was a big man in 
the class. 

** [ll do what I can,” he said. 

Over in the Sophomore camp some- 
thing unusual was going on. The big 
man-‘who had taken off his sweater: 
was having some sort of a dispute with 
another man, who wore his coat turned 
inside out, and who had broad shoul- 
ders and a square jaw. Men were 
jamming around to hear what he was 
saying. The Seniors, who were man- 
aging the affair, apparently did not 
like his actions, for in a moment the 
crowd saw the new man push violently 
past them and jump into the ring. 

Then everybody, like a flash, knew 
what it meant. It was Dale, and he 
was pulling off his shirt in a way that 
made everybody know what he was 
there for. 

‘““Dale! Dale! Dale!” 
the Sophomore side. 

Thacher felt his blood rise to his 
brain, hot and rushing, as he knew what 
was before him. It was this that Dale 
had waited for, hoped for, and for 
which he had planned the abduction of 


This from 


Billy Strong—to meet the Freshman. 


Thacher, who had humiliated him at 
the Fence, and give him a lesson before 
the whole college, and_ incidentally 
square himself. The big fellow looked 
splendid as he stood erect, his broad 
shoulders squared in the torchlight, his 
great arm muscles standing out like 
whipcord. The dramatic tenseness of 
the moment impressed itself on the 
crowd, so that a great silence fell. 
Men strained every muscle to get a 
view of the arena. Seniors with 
numerals on their caps were rushing 
around and holding excited consulta- 
tions. Thacher’s coach, with short 
breath, was explaining to him ten 
defences at once. A big Senior went 


over and spoke to Dale sharply; the 
referee went up to him and began to 
emphasise something, as if he were 
telling Elkins’s bulldog to be quiet. 

“Sat on Dale, did he? Well!” 

Men took up this cry from the Sopho- 
more side with exultation. The football 
captain was the only man who could 
stop it. 

“Ready, Freshman ?”’ 

““ Ready, Sophomore?” 

66 Go | 99 

The two big fellows dropped to all- 
fours like the tick of a clock. Men 
strained and pushed and shoved forward 
in the circle, while the men in the front 
row took their pipes from their mouths 
and leaned forward, rocking. 

It is a beautiful sight to see two 
splendid youths stripped to their waists, 
pitted against one another, in such 
sport as this. Their pink skins look 
white in the torchlight, their ‘firm 
muscles bulge, their broad backs bend 
to the struggle, their every move shows 


attention, alertness, keen - brained 
vigilance. Outside of the arena is a 
tense, throbbing multitude, among 


whom two classes breathe with the two 
noble fellows inthe ring. The heart of 
an entire class is behind each one. It 
is one of the finest things in college 
life. 

- Suddenly those two crouching bodies 
shot forward like arrows, and clinched, 
swaying from side to side like a 
pendulum; their muscular backs swell- 
ing and bending symmetrically, their 
thick white muscles bulging like cables. - 

‘Well taken, Thacher!” called out 
the Senior with the eye-glasses. He 
was bending forward with his fingers 
on the ground. 

‘“‘ Good catch, Dale!” 

Thacher’s strength seemed to as- 
tonish the Sophomore, who had evi- 
dently expected an easy victor over 
the inexperienced Freshman. Every 
way he bent Thacher followed, now 
swiftly, now slowly, so that Dale’s big 
arms strained with the attack. For 
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three minutes they rocked 
back and forth, and then 
with a splendid thigh 
twist, that took every 
ounce of power in his big 
frame, Dale spun 
Thacher half around, and 
together the two men 
went to the ground, the 
Freshman under. A 
second later, and Dale 
had Thacher’s shoulders 
squared heavily in the 
sod, while the referee 
sprang from the side-lines, 
blowing his whistle. 

© Throw!” he said, 
feeling under Thacher’s 
neck. 

A wild yell of triumph 
rang out from the Sopho- 
more ranks, while the 
Freshmen groaned and 
were silent. A fellow in 
a sweater pulled Thacher 
to his feet, and hustled 
him to the side-lines, 
where he was _ rubbed 
vigorously and tied up in a blanket. 
Thacher felt dizzy. Somebody sponged 
off his tace and neck, and the coach told 
him some excellent things in short, 
snappy sentences that stuck in his brain. 
Around him crowded his classmates, 
patting him on the back, encouraging 
him, telling him he would win. Little 
Elkins, and this was what Thacher re- 
membered, put his stub-nose close to 
Thacher’s, and told him to go in and 
win. The imploring eyes of the little 
fellow haunted Thacher. He could 
still see that white face in the dust by 
the Sophomore Fence, with a big brute 
of a Sophomore swearing at him. This 
cleared his brain again, and set his 
veins tingling. , 

“How many falls do I have?” 
Thacher asked the referee. 

“Two out of three,’ said the Senior. 

‘*Then I’ll do him—three—times,”’ 
said Thacher slowly. The Senior smiled 
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‘** 4 fair throw,’ said the referee.” 


from his elevated position in life, and 
twice glanced curiously at the firm, 
hard mouth of the Freshman. Even 
when he stepped into the ring he 
turned and looked at him again. 
‘He'll do,” be said to himself, and 
made a mental memorandum. 

When Thacher threw off his blanket 
and trotted out into the ring again he 
knew what he was going to do. He 
met Dale’s eyes fearlessly, searchingly. 
He wanted a fair fight. If he had 
that he felt he could win. There was 
a red spot in the corner of Dale’s eye 
that his coach had told him to look 
out for. There was a lazy sneer on 
Dale’s face, too, that made his gorge 
rise. A sense of tingling shame swept 
over him at the fellow’s bullying. He 
took his measure as the Sophomore 
crouched before him, big, handsome, 
statuesque, with broad, stooping shoul- 
ders that Thacher admired. A minute 
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of cautious study on both sides, and 
the crowd leaned forward breathlessly 
as the two big men clinched. Then, 
like a flash, Thacker took the aggres- 
sive so suddenly that before Dale had 
time to know what had happened he 
was flat on his back, with a wild, 
thrilling yelling yell of three hundred 
Freshmen singing in his ears. It was 
a simple trick that he had succumbed 
to. He knew that a moment later 
when he tried to roll over and get to 
his feet. 

‘Fair throw!” yelled the referee, 
and the timekeepers snapped their 
watches and threw up their hats in 
delight. It had taken just twenty 
seconds. A shout went up from the 
Freshmen that could have been heard 
ten blocks, and men rushed to where 
Thacher sat, surprised and panting, 
with the football captain rubbing his 
arms. Thacher wondered if they 
would be making that fuss again over 
him five minutes later. Over there in 
a corner sat a very angry-looking 
Sophomore with big, bare shoulders, 
who was waving his rubbers away and 
glaring at him. But Thacher grinned 
amiably when Elkins jabbed him inthe 
back, and said, “ Cheer up, you’ve got 
him!” That was like Elkins. He 
didn’t know anything about it. 
Thacher also heard men say, ‘Sat 
on Dale, did he? Well?” as if it was 
not so surprising that he had. That 
was different from the way they first 
said it. 

Men were yelling all round him, 
‘*' Win it, Thach’, win it!’’ He liked 
the friendliness of the words. Other 
men were yelling to Dale, ‘“‘ Do him up, 
old man. For the sake of the class, do 
—that—Freshman—up!” That was 
unpleasant, and it made Dale’s lip 
curl, which Thacher didn’t like either. 
Then he forgot those things in watch- 
ing Dale’s eyes, as the coach had told 
him to do. 

They went round and round for 
two minutes, like cats, until men 
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outside who couldn’t be supposed to 
know the tense drama that was go- 
ing on in that ring said, ‘‘ Shake it 
up, you fellows!”’’ Still they swung in - 
that narrowing circle, fingers extended, 
knees bent, mouths shut, eyes alert ; 
Dale beautifully scientific in his feints, 
with a dangerous smile on his lips; 
Thacher parrying, clumsily, throbbing. 

‘“‘ They’re in!” 

Dale shot forward like a catapult, 
gripping Thacher’s waist. The two 
men knelt at the impact, then sprang 
into the air, keeled, twisted, turned. 

‘‘Down in front! Oh, Please sit 
down !” 

But every man was on his feet, 
mouth open to shout, hat ready to 
throw in air, eyes glued on those two 
twisting Titan figures. Then suddenly 
Thacher felt Dale’s leg glibe around 
behind him, and Dale’s elbow dig him 
in the wind. A sickening sense of foul 
play shot through him. He struggled 
to slip from that close embrace. A 
rush of anger flushed his brain. ‘‘ You 
would—do—that!’’ he said. It was 
the only gleam of real intelligence that | 
Thacher ever admitted he had had, 
when, in that last quick turn and 
crashing fall, he had twisted one leg in 
just the right place and wrenched, so 
that when they struck the ground it 
was on Dale’s shoulder. 

Thacher felt himself suffocated in 
the Sophomore’s grasp, with his hot 
breath on his cheek. Referees were 
crowding in, holding their torches high 
above their heads. Above all he heard 
his dear class shouting : 

“Finish him! Finish him! Oh, 
please win that throw!” 

It shot through his blood like elec- 
tricity. The man at his side gave one 
sudden violent jerk, but Thacher, 
rolling over with every muscle tense, 
jammed his arms straight out on the 
grass. He heard his class roar, and it 
sounded like a thunderclap. The man 
under him was twisting over -again. 
He jammed his arms out harder, till 
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Dale’s shoulders were flat on the sod. 
The referee ran up with his whistle 
between his lips. 

Then Thacher noticed something. 
The arm that he was shoving down so 
mercilessly lay limp and pathetic in 
his grasp, though with the other Dale 
was trying hard to rise. A hot sense 
of brutal, pitiless triumph filled 
Thacher’s brain like a flood tide. He 
was on the verge of the first great 
victory of his life. In a moment he 
would be the hero of his class, and 
perhaps what he had so longed for 
would be brought and laid at his feet. 
One more jerk and jam, and that limp 
figure would lie outstretched like a 
felled oak. But just as the referee 
leaned over them Thacher sprang back, 
his lips pale, but his brain steady. 

‘‘A fair throw,’ said the referee, 
breathlessly. 

‘‘No, sir,” said Thacher, calmly ; 
“it was nota fair throw. The man’s 
arm is broken. 

A great yell was going up from three 
hundred Freshmen throats’ while 
Thacher stood there, blank and tremb- 
ling, while men were running up, asking 
questions and expostulating. 

‘‘ Of course it was a throw, Thacher,” 
they were saying. ‘‘The man’s down, 
and he won’t deny it.” The referee 
stood quietly at Thacher’s side. 

‘“ What’s the decision?’’ shouted a 
crowd of men, pressing up to the 
referee. The latter looked at Thacher, 
and then said quietly: 

‘*No throw, The bout is a tie.” 

Then he_ swallowed 
something in his throat 
and walked away. 

It was ten o’clock that 
night when’ Thacher 
had heard for the fortieth 
time in the hour that no 
man but a fool would 
give his class away like that, mixed 
with tearful expostulations from Elkins 
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and statements from Phillips and Atkin- 
son, that Thacher had queered himself 
all right and the class, when the 
door was pushed open and a medium- 
sized man with a_ business-like face 
stepped into the room, with two other 
men at his heels. 

“You will please accept my compli- 
ments, Mr. Thacher,” said this gentle- 
man, holding out his hand to the 
Freshman heavy-weight. ‘‘ We don’t 
praise men here at Yale very much like 
this, but the whole college appreciates 
what you did. It was a very noble 
thing to do.” 





.. .. hugged him.” 


‘Oh, no,’ said Thacher. But when 
the ’Varsity football captain comes to 
your room and says things like that it 
makes you feel peculiar about the 
collar. 

When he had gone Atkinson and 
Phillips looked out of the window for 
some minutes and_ then’ shook 
Thacher’s hand slowly, but with a 
glimmer of understanding in their 
aristocratic brains. Then Elkins threw 
his arms round his shoulders and 
hugged him, and that made Thacher 
feel better than anything else that had 
happened that night. 


The Child to the Father 


By Robert Bridges 


Always it’s around me night and day, 
It shelters me, and soothes, but never chides me, 
Yet, father, there’s a shadow in my way. 


ee Ala it's your love that safely guides me, 


All the day, my father, I am playing 
Under trees where sunbeams dance and dart— 
But often just at night when I am praying | 
I feel this awful hunger in my heart. 


Father, there is something—it has missed me— 
I’ve felt it through my little days and years ; 

And even when you petted me and kissed me 
I’ve cried myself to sleep with burning tears. 


To-day I saw a child and mother walking, 
I caught a gentle shining in her eye, 

And music in her voice when she was talking— 
Oh, father, is it that that makes me cry ? 


Oh, never can I put my arms around her, 
Or never cuddle closer in the night ; 

Mother, oh, my mother !—I’ve not found her— 
I look for her and cry from dark to light ! 
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Ardelia in Arcady 


By 


HEN first the young lady from 
W the College Settlement dragged 

Ardelia from her degradation 
—she was sitting on a dirty pave- 
ment and throwing assorted refuse at 
an unconscious policemen—like many 
of her companions in misery, she totally 
failed to realise the pit from which she 
was digged. It had never occurred to 
her that her situation was anything 
less than refined, and though, like most 
of us, she had failed to come up to her 
wildest ideals of happiness, in that re- 
spect she differed very little from the 
young lady who rescued her. 

“Come here, little girl,” said the 
young lady invitingly. ‘‘ Wouldn’t 
you like to come with me and have a 
nice, cool bath ?”’ 

‘‘Naw,”’ said Ardelia, in tones rival- 
ing the bath in coolness. 

“You wouldn’t? Well, wouldn’t 


Josephine Dodge Daskam 


you like some bread and butter and 


jam?” 

““Wha’s jam ?”’ said Ardelia conser- 
vatively. 

‘“ Why, it’s—er—marmalade,” the 
young lady explained. ‘‘ All sweet, 
you know.” 


“Naw!” and Ardelia turned away 
and fingered the refuse with an air of 
finality that caused the young lady to 
sigh with vexation. 

‘‘T thought you might like to go on 
a picnic,” she said, helplessly. ‘I 
thought all little girls liked - 

“Picnic? When?” cried Ardelia, 
moved instantly to interest. ‘I’m 
goin’! ”’ 

She brushed the garbage from her 
dress—Ardelia was of that emanci- 
pated order of women who disapprove 
of the senseless multiplication of femi- 
nine garments, and wore, herself, but 
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one—and regarded her rescuer im- 
patiently. 

‘‘What’s the matter?” she asked. 
‘‘ I’m all ready. Hump along! ” 

‘* We'll go and ask your mother first, 
won't we ?”’ suggested the young lady, 
a little bewildered at this sudden change 
of attitude. 

‘‘ Jagged,” Ardelia returned laconi- 


cally. ‘‘ She’d lift y’r face off yer! Is 
it the Dago picnic?” 
The young lady shuddered, and 


seizing the hand which she imagined to 
have had least to do with the refuse, 
she led Ardelia 
away — the first 
stage of her journey 

to Arcady. 

Ardelia’s origin, 
like that of the 
civilisation of 
ancient Egypt, 
was shrouded in 
mystery. At the 
age of two months 
she had been hand- 
ed to a policeman 
by a scared-looking , 
boy, who said . 
vaguely that he 
found her in the 
park under a bench. | } 
The policeman had , pe 
added her to the 
other foundling 
waiting that day at headquarters, and 
carried them to the matron of the 
institution devoted to their interest. 
Around the other baby’s neck was a 
medal of the Blessed Virgin, and a slip 
of paper pinned to her flannel petticoat 
labelled her Mary Katharine. The 
impartial order of the institution there- 
fore delivered Ardelia, who was wholly 
unlabelled, to the Protestant fold, and 
one of the scrubbing-women named 
her. 

Later she had taken up her residence 
with Mrs. Michael Fahey, who had 
consented to add to her precarious 
income by this means, and at the age 
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Sitting drowsy and vindictive. 


of four she became the official nurse of 
Master John Sullivan Fahey. A 
terribly hot August, unlimited cold tea, 
and a habit of playing in the gutter in 
the noon-glare proved too much for her 
charge, and he died on his third birth- 
day. The ride to the funeral was the 
most exciting: event of Ardelia’s life. 
For years she dated from it. Mrs. 
Fahey had so long regarded her as one 
of the family, that though her occupa- 
tion was gone, and her board w's no 
longer paid, she was whipped as 
regularly and cursed as  compre- 
hensively, in her 
foster-mother’s 
periodical sprees, 
as if they had been 
closely related. 
What time she 
could spare from 
helping Mrs. Fahey 
in her somewhat 
casual household 
labour, and running 
errands to tell that 


alii a 


7 EE -  lady’s _ perennially 
—. hopeful employers 
that her mother 


==. wasn’t feeling well 
to-day, but would 
it do if she came 
to-morrow, Ardelia 
spent in playing up 
and down the street 
with a band of little girls, or in the 
very hottest days, sitting drowsy and 
vindictive at the head of a flight 
of stone steps that led into a down- 
stairs saloon. The damp, flat, beer- 
sweetened air that rushed out as the 
men pushed open the swing-doors was 
cool and refreshing to her, she was in a 
position to observe any possible cus- 
tomers at the three push-carts in her 
line of vision, and could rouse a flagging 
interest in life by listening to any one 
of the altercations that resounded from 
the tenements night and day. Drays 
clattered incessantly over the pave- 
ment, peddlers shouted, sharp groups 
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punctuated the steadier din. A police- 
man was almost always in sight, and 
one of them, Mr. Halloran, had more 
than once given her a _ penny for 
lemonade. In the room above her 
head an Italian band practised every 
evening, and then Ardelia was perfectly 
happy, for she loved music. Often 
before the band began, a hurdy-gurdy 
would station itself at the corner, and 
Ardelii and the other little girls would 
dance about, singly and in pairs, shout- 
ing the tunes they knew, rejoicing in 
the comparative coolness and _ the 
generally care-freeatmosphere. Ardelia 
was the lightest-footed of them all; 
her hands held her skirts out almost 
gracefully, .her thin little legs flew 
highest. Sometimes the saloon-keeper 
—they called him ‘Old Dutchy ’— 
would nod approval as Ardelia skipped 
and pranced, and beckon her to him 
mysteriously. 

‘You trow your legs goot,’’ he would 


say. ‘‘We shall see you already 
dancing, no? Here is an olluf; eat 
her.” 


And Ardelia, who loved olives to 
distraction, would nibble off small, 
sour, salty mouthfuls and suck the pit 
luxuriously while she listened to the 
Italian band. 





A penny for lemonade. 


Except for Mrs. 
Fahey’s errands, 
which never 
carried her far off 
the street, Ardelia 
had never left it 
in her life, and 
her journey to the 
settlement-house 
was one of interest 
to her. She was 
a silent child, but 
for occasional fits 
of gabbling and 
chattering with 
the little girls in 
the street; and 
though she _ did 
not understand 
why the young 
lady from the Settlement should cry 
when she introduced her to two other 
ladies, nor why so many messages 
should be left for her mother, and so 
many local and general baths admin- 
istered, she said very little. She was 
not accustomed to question fate, and 
when it sent her two fried eggs—she 
refused to eat them boiled—for her 
breakfast, she quietly placed them in 
the credit column as opposed to the 
baths, and held her peace. 

Later, arrayed in starched and 
creeping garments which had 
been made for a slightly smaller 
child, she was transported to the 
station, and for the first time 
introduced to a railroad car. She 
sat stiffly on the red plush seat 
with furtive eyes and sucked-in 
lips, while the young lady talked 
reassuringly of daisies and cows 
and green grass. As Ardelia had 
never seen any of these things, 
~ it is hardly surprising that she 

was somewhat’ unenthusiastic ; 

but the young lady was dis- 
appointed by this lack of ardour. 

She was so thoroughly convinced 

of the essential right of every 

child to a healthy country life, 
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that she was almost disposed to blame 
Ardelia for not sharing her eminently 
creditable conviction. 

‘You can roll in the daisies, my dear, 
and | ick all you want—all!’’ she urged 
eagerly. But no answering gleam woke 
in Ardelia’s eyes. 

‘ Aw right,” she answered guardedly, 
and stared into her lap. 

‘Look out, dear, and see the fields 
and houses—see that handsome dog, 
and see the little pond!” 

Ardelia shot a quick glance at the 
blurring green that dizzied her as it 
rushed by; the train was a fast express 
making up for lost time. Then witha 
scowl. she resumed the contemplation 
of her starched gingham lap. The 
swelteringly hot day, and the rapid, 
unaccustomed motion combined to 
afflict her with a _ strange internal 
anticipation of future woe. Once last 
summer, when she ate the liquid dregs 
of the ice-cream man’s great tin, and 
fell asleep in the room where her mother 
was frying onions, she had experienced 
this foreboding, and the climax of that 
dreadful day lingered yet in her 
memory. So she set her teeth and 
waited with stoical resignation for the 
end, while the young lady babbled of 
green fields, and wondered why the 
child should be so sullen. Finally she 
laid it to homesickness, and recovered 
her faith in human nature. 

At last they stopped. The young 
lady seized her hand, and led her across 
the little country station platform, and 
Ardelia was in Arcady. 

A bare-legged boy in blue overalls 
and a wide straw hat then drove them 
many miles along a hot, dusty road, 
that wound endlessly through the 
parched country fields. To the young 
lady’s remark that they needed rain 
sadly, he replied, ‘‘ Yep!” and held his 
peace for the following hour. Occasion- 
ally they passed another horse, but for 
the most part the only sight or sound 
of life was afforded by the hen’s chick- 
ing angrily as the travellers drove them 


from their dust baths in the powdery 
road. Released from her horror of fore- 
boding, Ardelia took a more apparent 
interest in her situation, and would 
perhaps have spoken if her chaperone 
had opened conversation; but the young 
lady was weary of such efforts, disposed 
to a headache from the blinding heat, 
and altogether inclined to silence. At 
last they turned into a driveway, and 
drew up before a grey wooden house. 
Ardelia, cramped with sitting still, for 
she had not altered her position since 
she was placed stiffly on the seat 
between her fellow passengers, was 
lifted down and escorted up the shingle- 
walk to the porch. A spare, dark-eyed 
woman in a checked apron advanced to 
meet them. 

“ Terrible hot to-day, ain’t it?”’ she 
sighed. ‘I’m real glad to see you Miss 
Forscythe. Won’t you cool off a little 
before you go on? This is the little 
girl,Is’pose. I guess it’s pretty cool to 
what she’s accustomed to, ain’t it 
Delia?” 

“No, I thank you, Mrs. Slater, Ill 
go right on to the house. Now, 
Ardelia, here you are in the country. 
I’m staying with my friend in a big 
white house about a quarter of a mile 
further on. Youcan’t see it from here, 
but if you want anything you can just 
walk over. Day after to-morrow is the 
picnic I told you about. You'll see me 
then anyway. Now run right out in 
the grass and pick all the daisies you 
want. Don’t be afraid; no one will 
drive you off this grass!” 

The force of this was lost on Ardelia, 
who had never been driven off any 
grass whatever, but she gathered that 
she was expected to walk out into the 
thick rank growth of the unmowed side 
yard, and strode downward obediently, 
turning when in the exact centre of the 
plot for further orders. 

“Now pick them ! Pick the daisies!’’ 
cried Miss Forscythe excitedly. “I 
want to see you.” 

Ardelia looked blank. 
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‘‘ Huh!” she said. | 

“ Gather them. Get a bunch. Oh, 
you poor child! Mrs. Slater, she 
doesn’t know how!” Miss Forscythe 
was deeply moved and illustrated by 
picking imaginary daisies on the porch. 
Ardelia’s quick eyes followed her 
gestures, and stooping, she scooped the 
heads from three daisies and started 
back with them, staring distrustfully 
into the depths of the thick clinging 
grass as she pushed through it. Miss 
Forscythe gasped. - 

‘No, no, dear! Pull them up! Take 
the stem, too,” she explained. ‘‘ Pick 
the whole flower ! ” 

Ardelia bent over again, tugged at a 
thick-stemmed 
clover, brought it 
up by the roots, 
recovered her 
balance with 
difficulty, and 
assaulted a neigh- 
bouring daisy. On 
this she cut her 
hands, and suck- 
ing off the blood 
angrily, she grabb- 
ed a handful of 
coarse grass, and 
ploughing through 
the tangled mass 
about her feet, laid the spoils awkwardly 
on the young lady’s lap. 

Miss Forscythe stared at the dirty, 
trailing roots that stained her linen 
skirt and sighed. 

‘* Thank you, dear,” she said politely ; 
‘but I meant them for you. I meant you 
tohaveabunch. Don’t youwant them ?”’ 

‘““Naw!” said Ardelia_ decidedly, 
nursing her cut hand and stepping with 
relief on the smooth floor of the porch. 

Miss Forscythe’s eyes brightened sud- 
denly. 

‘““T know what you want,” she cried, 
‘“you’re thirsty! Mrs. Slater, won’t 
you get us some of your good, creamy 
milk? Don’t you want a drink, 
Ardelia ? ”’ 





‘*" Here is an olluf.”’ 


Ardelia nodded. She felt very tired, 
and the glare of the sun seemed reflected 
from everything into her dazed eyes. 
When Mrs. Slater appeared with the 
foaming yellow glasses she wound her 
nervous little hands about the stem of 
the goblet and began a deep draught. 
She did not like it, it was hard to 
swallow, and instinct warned her not 
to go on with it; but all the thirst of a 
long morning—Ardelia was used to 
drinking frequently—urged her on, and 
its icy coldness enabled her to finish 
the glass. She handed it back witha 
deep sigh. The young lady clapped 
her hands. 

‘*There!’’ she cried. ‘‘ Now, how 
do you like real 
milk, Ardelia? I 
declare, you look 
like another child 
already! You can 
have all you want 
every day—why, 
what’s the mat- 
ter?” 

For Ardelia was 
growing ghastly 
pale before them ; 
her eyes turned 
inward, her lips 
tightened. A blind- 
ing horror surged 
from her toes upward, and the memory 
of the liquid ice cream and the frying 
onions faded before the awful reality 
of the present agony. 

Later, as she lay limp and white on 
the slippery hair-cloth sofa in Mrs. 
Slater’s musty parlour, she heard them 
discussing her situation. 

“There was a lot of Fresh Air 
children over at Mis’ Simms,” her 
hostess explained, ‘“‘ and they most all 
of ’em said the milk was too strong— 
did you ever! Two or three of ’em 
was sick, like this one, but they got to 
love it in a little while. She will, too.” 

Ardelia shook her head feebly. She 
had learned her lesson. If success, as 
we are told, consists not in omitting to 
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make mistakes, but omitting to make 
the same one twice, Ardelia’s treatment 
of the milk question was eminently 
successful. 

After a while Miss Forscythe went 
away, and at her urgent suggestion 
Ardelia came out and sat on the porch 
under the shade of a black umbrella. 
She sat motionless, staring into the 
grass, lost in the rapture of content 
that follows such a crisis as her recent 
misery, forgetful of all her earthly woes 
in the blessed certainty of her present 
calm. In a few minutes she was 
asleep. 

When she awoke she was in a strange 
place. Outside the umbrella all was 
dusk and shadow. Only a_ square 
white mist filled the place of the barn, 
the tall trees loomed vaguely toward 
the dark sky, the stars were few. As 
she gazed in half-terror about her, a 
strange jangling came nearer and nearer, 
and a great animal with swinging sides, 
panting terribly, ran clumsily by, 
followed by a bare-legged boy, whose 
thudding feet sounded loud on the 
beaten path. Ardelia shrank against 
the wall with a cry that brought Mrs. 
Slater to her side. 

‘“‘ There, there, Delia, it’s only a cow. 
She won’t hurt you. She gives the 
milk—” Ardelia shuddered—“ and the 
butter, too. Here’s some bread and 
butter for you. We've had our supper, 
but I thought the sleep would do you 
more good.” 

Still shaken by the shock of that 
panting, hairy beast, Ardelia put out 
her hand for the bread and butter, and 
ate it greedily. Then she stretched 
her cramped limbs and looked over the 
umbrella. On the porch sat a bearded 
man in shirt-sleeves and stockinged feet, 
his head thrown back against his chair, 
his mouth open. He snored andibly. 
Tipped back in another chair, his feet 
raised and pressed against one of the 
supports of the porch roof, sat a 
younger man. He was not asleep, for 
he was smoking a pipe, but he was as 


motionless as the other. Curled up on 
the steps was the boy who had brought 
them from the station. Occasionally 
he patted a mongrel collie beside him, 
and yawning, stretched himself, but he 
did not speak. 

‘‘That’s Mr. Slater,’”’ said the woman 
softly, ‘‘and the young man is my 
oldest son, William. Henry brought 
you up with the team. They’re out in 
the field all day, and they get pretty 
tired. It gets nice an’ cool out here by 
evenin’, don't it?” 

She leaned back and rocked silently 
to and fro, and Ardelia waited for the 
events of the evening. There were 
some. She wondered why the gas was 
not lit in all that shadowy darkness, 
why the people didn’t come along. 
She felt scared and lonely. Now that 
her stomach was filled, and her nerves 
refreshed by her long sleep, she was in 
a condition to realise that aside from 
all bodily discomfort she was sad—very. 
sad. A new, unknown depression 
weighed her down. It grew steadily, 
something was happening, something 
constant and mournful—what? Sud- 
denly she knew. It was a steady, re- 
current noise, a buzzing, monotonous 
click. Now it rose, now it fell, accentu- 
ating the silence dense about it. 

“Zig-a-rig! Zig-a-zig!” then a rest. 

“ Zig-a-zig! Lig-a-zig-a-zig!” 

She looked restlessly at Mrs. Slater. 
“'Wha’s ’at ?”’ she said. 

‘““That ? Oh, those are katydids. I 
s’pose you never heard ’em, that’s a 
fact. Kind o’ cozy, I think. _ Don’t 
you like ’em ?” 

‘‘ Naw,” said Ardelia. 

Another long silence intervened. 
The rocking-chair swayed back and 
forth, and Mrs. Slater snored. Little 
bright eyes glowed and disappeared, 
now high, now low, against the dark. 
It will never be known whether Arde- 
lia thought them defective gaslights or 
the flashing changing electricsigns that 
add colour to the night advertisements 
of her native city, for contrary to all 
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fictional precedent, she did 
not inquire with interest 
what they were. She did 
not care, in fact. 

After half an hour of the 
katydids, William spoke. 

‘Nick Damon’s helpin’ 
in the south lot t’day,” he 
observed. l 

‘““Was he?” asked his 
mother, pausing a moment 
in her rocking. 

‘* Yep.” 

Again he smoked, and 
the monotcnous clamour 
was uninterrupted. ' 

* Zig-a-zig! = Lig-zig ! 
ZLig-a-zig-a-zig !”* 

Slowly, against the back- 
ground of this machine- 
like clicking, there grew 
other sounds, weird, un- 
happy, far away. 

‘““ Wheep, wheep, wheep !”’ 

This was a high, thin 
crying. : 

‘ Buroom! Brrroom! broom!” 

This was low and resonant and 
solemn. Ardelia scowled. 

‘“What’s ’at ?”’ she asked again. 

“That’s the frogs. Bull-frogs and 
peepers. Never heard them, either, 
did ye? Well, that’s what they are.” 

William took his pipe out of his 
mouth. 

‘““Come here, sissy, ’s’ I'll tell y’ a 
story,” he said lazily. 

Ardelia obeyed, and glancing timo- 
rously at the shadows, slipped around 
to his side. 

“Onc’t they was an ol’ feller comin’ 
‘long cross-lots, late at night, an’ he 
came to a pond, an’ he kinder stopped 
up an’ says to himself, ‘Wonder how 
deep th’ ol’ pond is, anyhow ?’” He was 
just a leetle—well, he’d had a drop too 
much, y’ see-———”’ | 

‘‘ Had a what?” interrupted Ardelia. 

“He was sort of rollin’ ’round—he 





‘* He snored audibly.” 


“Oh! Jagged!’ said Ardelia com- 
prehendingly. 

“T guess so. 
singin’ out, ‘Knee deep! 
Knee deep !’” 

William gave a startling imitation 
of the peepers; his voice was a high, 
shrill wail. , 

‘“** Oh, well,’ s’ he, ‘’f it’s just knee 
deep I’ll wade through,’ a’ he starts in. 

‘Just then he hears a big fellow sing- 
in’ out, ‘ Better go rrrround ! Better go 
rrround ! Bettergoround !”’ 

William rolled out a vibrating bass 
note that startled the bull-frogs them- 
selves. 

‘““* Lord!’ says he, ‘is it s’ deep ’s 
that? Well, I'll go round, then. ‘N’ 
off he starts to walk around. 

““« Knee deep! Knee deep! Knee deep!’ 
says the peepers. 

‘‘An’ there it was. Soon’s he’d start 
to do one thing, they’d tell him another. 
Make up his mind he couldn't, so he 


An’ he heard a voice 
Knee deep! 


didn't know just what he was stands there still, they do says, askin’ 
doin’-—”’ ‘em every night which he’d better do.” 
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‘‘Stands where?” Ardelia looked 
fearfully behind her. 

‘* Oh, I d’know. Out in that swamp 
mebbe.”’ 

Again he smoked, and the younger 
boy chuckled. 

Time passed by. To Ardeliait might 
have been minutes, hours or generations. 
An unspeakable boredom, an ennuz that 
struck to the roots of her soul, possessed 
her. Her muscles twitched from ner- 
vousness. Her feet ached and burned 
in the stiff boots. 

Suddenly Mr. Slater coughed and 
arose. ‘‘ Well, guess I’ll be gettin’ to 
bed,” he said. ‘‘ Come on, boys. Hello, 
little girl! Come to visit with us, 
hey? Mind you don’t pick poison 
vine.” 

He shuffled into the house, and the 
boys followed him in silence. Mrs. 
Slater led Ardelia upstairs into a little 
hot room, and told her to get into bed 
quick, for the lamp drew the mosqui- 
toes. 

Ardelia kicked off her shoes and ap- 
proached the bed distrustfully. It sank 
down with her weight and smelled hot 
and queer. Rolling off, she stretched 
herself on the floor, and lay there dis- 
consolately. Sharp, quick stabs from 
the swarming mosquitoes stung her to 
rage; she tossed about, slapping at 
them with exclamations that would 
have shocked Mrs. Slater. The eternal 
chatter of the katydids maddened her. 
She could not sleep. Across the swamp 
came the wail of the peepers. 

‘“< Knec-deep! Knec-deep! Knee-deep!” 

At home the hurdy-gurdy was play- 
ing, the women were gossipping on 
every step, the lights were everywhere 
—the blessed fearless gaslights—the 
little girls were dancing in the breeze 
that drew in from the East River, Old 
Dutchy was giving Maggie Kelly an 
olive. Ardelia slapped viciously at a 
mosquito on her hot cheek, heard a 
great June bug flopping into the room 
through the loosely waving netting, and 
burst into tears of pain and fright, 


wrapping her head tightly in her ging- 
ham skirt. 

In the morning Miss Forscythe came 
over to inquire after her charge’s health, 
accompanied by another young lady. 

‘““ How do you do, my dear?” said 
the new lady kindly. ‘‘ How terribly 
the mosquitoes have stung you! What 
makes you stay in the house, and miss 
the beautiful fresh air? See that great 
plot of daisies—does she know that she 
can pick all she wants, poor little thing ? 
I suppose she never had a chance! 
Come out with me, Ardelia, and let’s 
see which can pick the biggest bunch.”’ 

And Ardelia, fortified by ham and 
eggs, went stolidly forth into the grass 
and silently attacked the daisies. 

In the middle of her bunch the new 
young lady paused. ‘‘ Why Ethel, she 
isn’t barefoot!’ she cried. ‘‘ Come 
here, Ardelia, and take off your shoes 
and stockings directly. Shoes and 
stockings in the country! Now you'll 
know what comfort is,’”? as she unlaced 
the boots rapidly on the porch. 

‘Oh, she’s been barefoot in the 
city,’ explained Miss Forscythe, ‘ but 
this will be different, of course.” 

And so it was, but not in the sense 
she intended. To patter about bare- 
legged on the bare, safe pavement, was 
one thing ; to venture unprotected into 
that waving, tripping tangle was 
another. She stepped cautiously upon 
the short grass near the house, and 
with jaw set and narrowed lids felt her 
way into the higher growth. The 
ladies clapped their hands at her happi- 
ness and freedom. Suddenly she 
stopped, she shrieked, she clawed the 
air with outspread fingers. Her face 
was grey with terror. 

‘“*Oh, gee! Oh, gee !.” she screamed. 

‘* What is it, Ardelia, what is it ?” 
they cried, lifting up their skirts in 
sympathy. ‘‘ A snake?” 

Mrs. Slater rushed out, seized Ardelia, 
half rigid with fear, and carried her to 
the porch. They elicited from her as 
she sat with her feet tucked under her 
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and one hand convulsively clutching 
Mrs. Slater’s apron that something had 
nestled by her, ‘‘ down at the bottom,” 
that it was slippery, that she had 
stepped on it, and wanted to go home. 

‘“ Toad,’’ exclaimed Mrs. Slater 
briefly. ‘‘ Only a little hop-toad, Delta, 
that wouldn’t harm a baby, let alone a 
big girl nine years old, like you.” 

But Ardelia, chattering with nervous- 
ness, wept for her shoes, and sat high 
and dry in a rocking-chair for the rest 
of the morning. 

‘‘She’s a queer child,” Mrs. Slater 
confided to the young ladies. ‘Nota 


to-morrow, Miss Forscythe, and s’she, 
‘Oh, the Dago picnic,’ s’she, ‘ will they 
have Tony’s band ?’ 

‘She don’t seem to take any int'rest 
in farm, like those Fresh Air children, 
either. I showed her the hens an’ the 
eggs, an’ she said it was a lie about the 
hens layin’’em. ‘ What d’you take one 
for?’ s’she. The idea! Then Henry 
milked the cow, to show her—she 
wouldn't believe that, either—and with 
the milk streamin’ down before her, 
what do you s’pose she said? ‘ You 
put it in,’ ’s’she. I never should a 
believed that, Miss Forscythe, if I 





"Oh gee!’ she screamed.” 


drop of anything will she drink but cold 
tea. It don’t seem reasonable to give 
it to her all day, and I won’t do it, so 
she has to wait till meals. She makes 
a face if I say milk, and the water tastes 
slippery, she says, and salty-like. She 
won't touch it. I tell her it’s good well 
water, but she just shakes her head. 
She’s stubborn’s a bronze mule, that 
child. Just mopesaround. ’S’morning 
she asked me when did the parodes go 
by. I told her there wa’n’t any but 
the circus, an’ that had been already. 
I tried to cheer her up, sort of, with 
that Fresh Air picnic of yours 


hadn’t heard it.” 

‘‘Oh, she'll get over it,” said Miss 
Forscythe easily, ‘‘ just wait a few days. 
Good-bye, Ardelia, eat a good supper.” 

But this Ardelia did not do. She 
gazed fascinated at Mr. Slater, who 
loaded his fork with cold queer peas, 
shot them into his mouth, and before 
disposing of them ultimately added to 
them half a slice of rye bread and a 
great gulp of tea in one breath, repeat- 
ing this operation at regular intervals 
in voracious silence. She regarded 
William, who consumed eight large 
molasses cookies and three glasses of 
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frothy milk, as a mere after thought to 
the meal, gulping furiously. He never 
spoke. Henry she dared not look at, 
for he burst into laughter whenever she 
did, and cried out, “‘ You put it in! 
You put it in!” which irritated her 
exceedingly. But she knew that he 
was biting great round bites out of 
countless slices of buttered bread, and 
in utter silence. Now Ardelia had 
never in her life eaten in silence. Mrs. 
Fahey, when eating, gossiped and 
fought alternately with Mr. Fahey’s 
old, half-blind mother ; her son Danny, 
in a state of chronic dismissal from his 
various ‘‘ jobs,” sang, whistled, and 
performed clog dances under the table 
during the meal; their neighbour 
across the narrow hall shrieked her 
comments, friendly or otherwise; and 
all around and above and below, re- 
sounded the busy noise of the crowded, 
clattering city street. ‘It was the 
breath in her nostrils, the excitement 
of her nervous little life, and this cold- 
blooded stacking took away her appe- 
tite, never large. 

Through the open door the buzz of 
the katydids was beginning tentatively. 
In the intervals of William’s gulps a 
faint bass note warned them from the 
swamp. 

“Better go rrround ! Better go round!” 

Mrs. Slater filled their plates in 
silence. Henry slapped a mosquito 
and chuckled interiorly at some remi- 
niscence. A cow-tell jangled sadly out 
of the gathering dusk. | 

Ardelia’s nerves strained and snapped. 
Her eyes grew wild. 

‘For Gawd’s sake, talk ”’ she cried 
sharply. ‘Are youse dumbies.” 


The morning dawned fresh and fair ; 
the trees and the brown turf smelled 
sweet, the homely barnyard noises 
brought a smile to Miss Forscythe’s 
sympathetic face, as she waited for 
Ardelia to join her in a drive to the 
Station. But Ardelia did not smile. 
Her eyes ached with the great, green 
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glare, the strange scattered objects, 
the long unaccustomed. vistas. Her 
cramped feet wearied for the smooth 
pavements, her eyes hungered for the 
dear familiar din. She scowled at the 
winding, empty road; she shrieked at _ 
the passing oxen. 

At the station Miss Forscythe shook 
her limp little hand. 

“Good-bye, dear,’”’ she said. ‘I'll - 
bring the other little children back with 
me. You'll enjoy that. Good-bye.” 

‘I’m comin’, too,’’ said Ardelia. 

“Why, no dear—you wait for us. 
You'd only turn round and come right 
back, you know,” urged Miss Forscythe, 
secretly touched by this devotion to 
herself. | 

‘‘Come back nothin’,” said Ardelia 
doggedly. ‘' I’m going home.” 

“Why, why, Ardelia! Don’t you 
really like it?” 

‘‘ Naw, it’s too hot.” 

Miss Forscythe stared. 

‘* But, Ardelia, you don’t want to go 
back to that horrible smelly street ? 
Not truly?” 

‘* Betcher life I do!” said Ardelia. 

The train steamed in; Miss For- 
scythe mounted the steps uneasily ; 
Ardelia clinging to her hand. 

It’s so lovely and quiet,’’ the young 
lady pleaded. 

Ardeliashuddered. Again sheseemed 
tohear that fiendish, mournful wailing: 

“Knee dech! Knee deep! Knee decp!” 

‘“It smells so gvod, Ardelia! All 
the green things! ”’ 

Good! That hot, rustling breeze of 
noon-day, that damp and empty even- 
ing wind. 

They rode in silence. But the jar 
and jolt of the engine made music in 
Ardelia’s ears; the crying of the hot 
one the familiar jargon of the news- 

oy: 

‘““N’Yawk moyning paypers! Woyld; 
Joynal!’’ were a breath from home to 
her little cockney heart. 

They pushed through the great station, 
they climbed the steps of the elevated 
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track, they jingled on a cross-town car. 
And at a familiar corner Ardelia slipped 
loose her hand, uttered a grunt of joy, 
and Miss Forscythe looked for her in 
vain. She was gone. 

But late in the evening, when the 
great city turned out to breathe, and 
sat with opened shirt and_ loosened 
bodice on the dirty steps; when the 
hurdy-gurdy executed brassy scales and 
the lights flared in endless sparkling 
rows; when the trolley groups at the 
corner pierced the air and feet tapped 
cheerfully down the cool stone steps of 
the beer-shop, Ardelia, bare-footed and 
abandoned, nibbling at a section of 
bologna sausage, secure in the hope of 


with a band of little girls behind a 
severe policeman, mocking his stolid 
gait, to the delight of Old Dutchy, 
who beamed approvingly at her 
prancings. 

“Ja, Ja, you trow out your feet good. 
Some day one pay to see you, no? 
You like to got back already ?”’ 

Ardelia performed an audacious pas 
seul and reached for her olive. 

‘‘Ja, danky shun, Dutchy,” she said 
airly, and as the hurdy-gurdy moved 
away, and the olio of the station band 
began to run up and down the scale, 
she sank upon her cool step, stretched 
her toes and sighed. 


‘*Gee!’’ she murmured, “ N’Yawk’s 


an olive to come, cake-walkedinsolently the place!” 
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‘““T know just exactly how you must feel.” 


—With Mrs. Kenworthy’s Assistance. 


With Mrs. Kenworthy’s Assistance 


By Paschal 
“M* dear, isn’t this scheme of 


yours a little bit—well—yust a 
trifle courageous, as one might 
say?” 

As he spoke, Mr. Kenworthy closed 
the file blade of his knife with an au- 
dible snap, and thrust the knife itself 
deep into his left-hand trousers’ pocket, 
where he jingled it ostentatiously among 
the keys and loose coins which con- 
stituted the earlier deposit. He did 
not, however, turn away from the 
window, and the demonstration was 
so thoroughly characteristic that Mrs. 
Kenworthy grasped the situation at 
once. 

That lady, having by this time ad- 
justed her hair pretty much to her 
liking, restored the reunited brush and 
comb to the bureau with a gentleness 
of movement that threw the recent 
pocket-knife vulgarity into bold relief. 
Then, with the inevitable postscript 
glance into the mirror, and two or 
three butter-pat touches of her palms 
to her temples, she seated herself to 
await the hotel dinner-bell, and in- 
cidentally to administer the necessary 
connubial discipline. 

‘“‘ By courageous you mean imperti- 
nent, of course. No, sir, it is not.” 

. . But suppose they see right through 
It?” 

‘‘ Now, Martin, don’t be absurd. I 
propose to invite a lonely old gentleman 
to join us in an afternoon’s ride, and 
immediately you suspect one of those 
gunpowder plots, or something of that 
_ sort. Why is it, Martin, you find it so 
hard to accept any of my plans for just 
what they appear to be?”’ 

“Instead of what they really are ?”’ 

‘“‘T didn’t mean that. You know I 
didn’t.” 

“‘ Perhaps not, but if I fully grasp the 
proposition, there’s a certain amount of 
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what theatrical people call stage busi- 
ness connected with your invitation to 
the lonely old gentleman, which some- 
how mars the simplicity of the situation. 
I am to have the carriage at the door 
at the exact moment when Mr. Lyon 
will have finished his dinner and 
strolled out on the piazza. Ten 
minutes later = 

‘“Wouldn’t do at all,” interrupted 
Mrs. Kenworthy promptly. ‘But if 
you find it burdensome to order the 
carriage, I suppose the matter can be 
arranged at the desk of the hotel.” 

‘Not in the least, my dear. It’s not 
the act, but the manner of the act that 
impresses my imagination. The young 
people, I think you said, have a way of 
lingering at the table ten minutes or so 
after Mr. Lyon has departed.” 

“If they didn’t, they’d never have 
a minute they could call their own. 
Why, the way those three people tag 
around together is | 

“Then,” continued her husband, un- 
touched by the rising tide of indignation, 
‘‘suddenly and quite spontaneously you 
are to press the old gentleman to take 
the vacant seat in our carriage. I think 
you warned me against mentioning the 
probable duration of our ride, at least 
until we are well under way.” 

“If it will do you the least bit of 
good, you can just stand on the porch 
and shout out the whole itinerary— 
Water Gap, Buttermilk Falls, and all 
the rest—like the trainmen in the big 
railway stations. I’d really like to hear 
you. Martin, aren’t you silly!” 

Without committing himself upon 
this delicate point, Mr. Kenworthy 
strolled over towards his wife’s chair, 
and continued with increasing earnest- 
ness : 

‘‘Now, see here, Eleanor, there’s a 
serious, side to all this, and I doubt 
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whether it ever occurs to you. Sup- 
pose you should actually be the means 
of bringing about an engagement be- 
tween these two young people, and 
events should prove that they are really 
not at all adapted to each other. You 
see It involves a considerable degree of 
responsibility.” 

“Or, suppose they’re just exactly 
made for each other,’’ retorted his 
wife. ‘‘ How, in the name of all that’s 
reasonable, will they ever reach the 
understanding Providence intended, 
with that puffy old man always tread- 
ing on their heels? I think they’re 
wonderfully suited to each other, and 
my guess 1S every bit as good as 
yours. 

‘‘But,-my dear, it’s hardly one of 
those affairs in which a person should 
be guided by a mere guess.’ 

‘“Then, why on earth did you begin 
guessing ? You'd be quick enough to 
help a young fellow in a business way ; 
but here, when you have the chance to 
smooth the path for these two immortal 
young souls, why just because it’s what 
people call a love affair, you begin to 
suppose this and suppose that, and all 
merely as an excuse for doing nothing. 
Martin, I’d rather a thousand times be 
called that terrible thing, a busybody, 
than just to go drifting through life like 
a dumb animal, with no thought for the 
people around me.” 

‘“Do you know, my love, that it has 
once or twice occurred to me that your 
lucidity of thought was in danger of 
being marred by the exuberance of your 
expression ?”’ 

‘Why don’t you tell me right out 
that I talk nonsense? It would sound 
rather coarse, but you might as well 
say what you mean.”. 

‘Not at all, not at all,” he protested, 
hastily. ‘Ah! there goes the curtain 
—I mean the victuals,” as the dinner- 
bell clanged out through the hall 
below. 

Notwithstanding his gibes and pro- 
tests, Mrs. Kenworthy felt reasonably 


confident of her husband’s support in 
the little matrimonial flank movement 
just about to be executed. His occa- 
sional eccentricities of speech, intended, 
doubtless, to demonstrate the indepen- 
dence of the masculine mind, required 
constant attention, but, upon the 
whole, they were not to be taken too 
seriously. As husbands go, she re- 
garded him as quite satisfactory, and 
her little bursts of impatience had 
rather more of design than anger in 
them. When, therefore, towards the 
conclusion of the meal, she glanced at 
the bill of fare and declined dessert for 
both, she was nowise surprised that he 
not only acknowledged her authority, 
but instantly recognised his own cue. 

Ten minutes later, with Mr. Ken- 
worthy seated by the driver, the car- 
riage drew up before the hotel porch. 
Mr. Lyon, as per the hand of destiny, 
was there, and Mrs. Kenworthy was in 
the act of giving her invitation. The 
zeal of a sudden inspiration was in her 
face, and Mr. Lyon, probably from the 
mere impulse of courtesy, halted in his 
declination. Instantly she construed 
his hesitation into assent, and the old 
gentleman never recovered his lost 
ground. Witha single furtive glance 
back towards the dining-room, he 
followed his captor down the steps and 
into the carriage. 

‘“My dear, I’ve just induced Mr. 
Lyon to join us. Only think, he has 
been here four whole days, and, 
actually, he has never seen the Gap.” 

‘‘ It’s really worth seeing,” said Mr. 
Kenworthy, with a touch of enthu- 
siasm. Then, moved doubtless by the 
mere impulse of perversity, he added,. 
‘‘ Couldn’t we prevail upon Miss Lyon 
and her friend to go with us? We’re 
in no hurry to get off,and a bit of a 
squeeze makes this sort of a ride all 
the merrier.” 

He did not look at Mrs. Kenworthy 
while he was speaking, but he felt con- 
fident that she was looking at him. 
Before that lady could, or at least 
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before she did, second the amended 
invitation, Mr. Lyon came to her 
relief. 

‘I don’t know how it is, Kenworthy, 
but young people nowadays never seem 
to have a mite of curiosity about 
natural scenery. Why, when I was a 
youngster, I rode thirty miles in a 
stage to see the Mammoth Cave, and, 
really, I don’t believe my daughter’d 
ride three.” 

To Mrs. Kenworthy’s mind this de- 
clination was conclusive; a word from 
her to the driver and the carriage was 
under way almost before the old gentle- 
man had finished his reflections. 

They had reached the turn in the 
road and begun to ascend the hill be- 
fore anything more was said. Then 
Mrs. Kenworthy reached forward gently, 
and, with the air of one conferring a 
favour, deposited a rather cumbersome 
bundle of wraps in her husband’s lap. 

‘* My dear, just take these. I shall 
not need them until nearly sundown, 
and possibly not at all. And here’s 
Mr. Lyon’s overcoat. Oh, really Mr. 
Lyon, you must. There's lots of room 
in front there, and this back seat 
certainly is a bit stuffy. There, Martin, 
just lay it across the others and keep 
your hand on it. Now, don’t forget 
yourself and let them dangle out 
against the wheel.” 

The look of stolid sweetness with 
which the head of the Kenworthy 
household received this final straw 
upon the back of the afternoon’s com- 
fort could only be fairly compared to 
one of Sir Thomas Lawrence’s ‘ Por- 
traits of a Gentleman.”’ He understood 
perfectly that he was now “ doing time”’ 
for his late overt act of domestic treason, 


but the knowledge was no antidote to. 


the fact. 

At the proper time Mr. Lyon was 
duly impressed with the grandeur of 
the river as it forces its way through 
the reluctant mountains to thesea; the 
Buttermilk Falls were found all that 
the most landlordly imagination had 


painted them; and natural scenery, as 
an institution, was voted a complete 
SUCCESS. 

There was much stopping to enjoy 
distant outlooks, and the driver was 
pumped quite dry of geographical know- 
ledge and local legend. Several times 
the entire party dismounted to climb 
some promising ledge of rocks or to 
investigate a nearby spring whose music 
had caught Mrs. Kenworthy’s always 
alert ears. At that lady’s insistence 
the driver even started towards 
Moshier’s Knob, but as a visit to that 
proud eminence is usually reckoned 
as good—or bad—for a half-day at least, 
she countermanded the order in time 
to land the party upon the hotel steps 
barely late for supper. 

‘‘ There, sir,’’ she exclaimed, as she 
removed her bonnet and readjusted the 
stray hairpins in the privacy of their 
own room, “ we’ve given those young | 
people four hours of freedom, and Mr. 
Lyon an afternoon of unalloyed 
pleasure. It’s precious little, though, 
that they're indebted to you.” 

‘You're perfectly right,’’ responded 
her disgusted spouse, as he tossed the 
last of the wraps on the most in- 
accessible corner of the bed. “I tell 
you, Eleanor, if the freedom, as you 
call it, of that pair of cupids depends 
upon my ever again taking part in this 
sort of a game of knock-down and drag- 
out, they’ll die in chains. I’m done.” 

‘* Martin, you’re a moral coward. 
Why, in the name of all that’s right, 
shouldn’t we help these young people 
Just as you’ve helped many a friend of 
your own in time of need? The only 
difference is ‘ 

‘“‘ That this thing is just exactly none 
of our business,” interrupted her hus- 
band vigorously. 

“ Well, you needn’t alarm the house 
over it,” replied Mrs. Kenworthy, in a 
voice so exceedingly gentle as once 
more to convict her husband of gross 
indecorum. Then she paused to re- 
cover from theshock, and incidentally to 
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emphasise the rudeness of the in- 
terruption. 

‘You forget,” she added a moment 
later, “that, after all, the injunction 
‘Mind your own business’ is not one 
of the Ten Commandments. It is only 
a maxim of convenience, to be re- 
membered or forgotten as the occasion 
may require.” 

There was something so distinctly 
feminine in the manner of this rebuke, 
and so undeniably masculine in the 
final bit of logic, that, on the instant, 
Mr. Kenworthy experienced somewhat 
of the sensation which might come to 
a man suddenly confronted by two 
opponents when only one was expected. 
Then an element of amused admiration 
began to mingle with his emotions, and 
without further warning he lapsed into 
good nature. 

‘“My dear,” he petitioned meekly, 
“will you just give me a touch of this 
whisk, and let’s go down to our meal. 
This intense moral strain makes me 
hungry.” 

And five minutes later, with no sign 
of the late breeze, they were comfort- 
ably seated at the table, and had 
ordere:! their suppers. 

“I wonder why Mr. Lyon hasn’t 
come down. The young people have 
doubtless already—why, Martin, what’s 
the matter ? ”’ 

Her husband, with napkin half un- 
folded and lips puckered, was staring 
straight over her shoulder. For an 
instant he made no reply. Then com- 
pleting the operation of the napkin, he 
seized his fork and leaned forward to 
spear a pickle, which he didn’t want. 

‘* My dear,”” he whispered, with sup- 
pressed excitement, ‘‘I’m afraid you 
and I have just received a cold 
shake.”’ 

‘‘ Martin, don’t use such dreadful 
slang. Do you mean to say that Mr. 
Lyon has chosen another table ?”’ 

‘‘That’s what 1 was trying to say. 
They've retreated as far as possible, 
without actually invading the kitchen. 


And, moreover, my love, your experi- 
ment seems to have resulted seriously 
to one of the parties concerned at 
least. The young man is not in sight 
—probably in the doctor’s hands — 
and, unless my eyes deceive me 
Clarissa has been in tears.” 

‘* Her name is Grace, not Clarissa.”’ 

The opportune arrival of the waitress 
with supper put a check upon their 
conversation, and gave Mrs. Kenworthy 
time to analyse the new situation. 

“Martin, they've quarrelled.” she 
announced, with the air of a prophetess, 
when the coast was once more clear. 
‘‘ And how much better it is,’’ she burst 
out with new enthusiasm, ‘‘that it 
should happen now, instead of being 
suppressed or evaded, to come all the 
harder at last. Is she looking this 
way?” 

‘ Well, yes, only she doesn’t seem to 
see us.” 

‘‘Poor child,” responded Mrs. Ken- 
worthy, compassionately ; ‘‘ she’ll feel 
ever so much better when we’ve had 
half-an-hour’s confidential talk. Ill 
soon get to the bottom of the trouble.” 

‘“¢T suspect, my dear,’”’ interpolated 
her husband, “that that’s just about 
where you are, to begin with.” 

‘For goodness’ sake, Martin, stop. 
If you can’t be serious, at least you 
need not be idiotic.” 

‘‘All right, Eleanor, only don't forget 
my position. I’m definitely and per- 
manently out of the game.” 

Mrs. Kenworthy received this final 
asseveration in reverential silence, and 
the next few minutes the couple out- 
wardly, at least, devoted themselves to 
the meal. Their respite, however, was 
of but short duration. 

‘‘By George! Here they come!” 

‘‘For Heaven’s sake, Martin, be 
calm, and leave the whole thing to me. 
Don’t ask any questions, and don't look 
so desperately excited,”’ exclaimed Mrs. 
Kenworthy all in one breath. 

A moment later Mr. Lyon had paused 
by their table, and, albext under rather 
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obvious embarrassment, was expressing 
the hope that Mrs. Kenworthy was not 
unduly fatigued after her long ride. 
With the very slightest of recognitions 
Miss Lyon was pursuing her way to the 
door, when the elder lady deftly headed 
her off. 

‘“It was all too bad, my dear, and 
I know just exactly how you must feel. 
I have something to say to you right 

after supper.” 

' These words were whispered with 
a depth of emotion that gave to their 
very vagueness the semblance of an 
added virtue. They seemed to leave 
the choice of disasters entirely to the 
girl, their sympathy attaching with un- 
diminished force to whatever chanced 
to be her greatest woe. Unfortunately, 
however, the recipient was in no mood 
to make the application. She attempted 
to say something coherent—possibly 
something polite—but the effort cul- 
minated in a sound very like a sob 
and precipitate retreat towards the 
door. 

‘Grace doesn’t seem to be quite her- 
self this evening,” explained her father, 
as he watched her for a moment with 
evident perplexity, and then slowly 
followed her from the room. 

Mr. Kenworthy was entirely sincere 
in proclaiming his withdrawal from his 
wife’s scheme of matrimonial philan- 
thropy. Nevertheless, ten minutes 
after he had left the table, by some 
touch of femiine legerdemain, he found 
himself and Mr. Lyon relegated to the 
rustic seat down by the Rockery, while 
Mrs. Kenworthy was conducting the 
threatened interview of consolation in 
a secluded corner of the hotel porch. 
Under the influence of solitude and 
their cigars, however, the two men 
were soon doing very well indeed. 
From a leisurely discussion about the 
weather, they drifted out through theo- 
sophy into politics. When, finally, they 
were awakened to the flight of time, it 
was by the vicious tones of the clock in 
the hotel office. 


‘Whew! Nine o’clock. Why, they 
must be through by this time.”’ 

This was the first public recognition 
of the fact that “they ”’ were supposed 
to be doing anything in particular, and 
it was a clear bit of inadvertence upon 
Mr. Lyon’s part. There was a moment 
of odd embarrassment, and then both 
men burst out laughing. 

‘You have no daughter, I believe,’ 
remarked Mr. Lyon. 

‘“No, only a wife,” responded the 
other promptly. 

Ps Well, something or other has gone 
wrong with Grace to-day, and I can't 
make it out. I’ve half imagined it was 
that ride of ours, but Grace is usually 
reasonable enough.” 

There was a moment or two of con- 
templative silence, and then, moved 
by the candour of the old gentleman's 
speech, Mr. Kenworthy broke the ice. 

“I’m afraid, Mr. Lyon, after all, 
there’s only one way to deal with these 
love affairs.” 

‘“‘Love affairs?”’ echoed the other 
slowly, and in a tone of utter bewilder- 
ment. ‘‘ Do you mean that you suspect 
that Grace and Ed Thrale are in 
love ?”’ 

It was Mr. Kenworthy’s turn to be 
surprised, but he had already gone too 
far to retreat. 

“‘“Mrs. Kenworthy says so, and I’ve 
never known of her making a mistake 
in that department. Besides, how else 
would you account for their quar- 
relling ?”’ 

‘‘Oh, you’re both mistaken,” re- 
sponded the other, with reviving con- 
fidence. ‘‘ Why, we’ve known Ed ever 
since his knickerbocker days. He and 
Grace have been friends—yust like boy 
and girl together, you know—for more 
than a dozen years.” 

Mr. Kenworthy withdrew his cigar 
and whistled reflectively before he re- 
plied : 

“ Ah, but that sort of friendship has 
a wonderful way of changing into some- 
thing else all in the twinkling of an eye. 


\ 
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You see, Mr. Lyon, you and I have 
been out of the game so long that we’ve 
sort of forgotten the rules. Take my 
advice, and consider the young fellow 
seriously. You'll excuse my freedom ?”’ 

‘Oh, certainly, certainly, only I think 
you're wrong. Why haven't they talked 
to me about it?” 

“Oh, don’t misunderstand me. I 
don’t suppose matters have quite reached 
that point. Mrs. Kenworthy didn’t say 
that. But they’re in love with each 
other, or getting ready to be, and you 


must be prepared for the—for the— ~ 


best.” 

‘‘T never once thought of Ed as a 
possible son-in-law,”’ responded Mr. 
Lyon, the surprise still lingering in the 
tone of his voice. ‘‘ There’s nothing 
in the world against him. He’s as 
steady as clockwork, and I knew his 
father for twenty years. The thing 
seems sort of strange and impossible 
to me, but I really have no grounds for 
objecting—not if he and Grace really 
take each other seriously.” 

The two men arose and wandered 
slowly back to the house. At the foot 
of the porch steps they loitered a 
moment to finish their cigars and brace 
themselves for whatever greetings might 
await them up-stairs. 

Mr. Kenworthy found his wife sway- 
ing gently to and fro in the rheumatic 
little rocking-chair, deep in the dissipa- 
tion of the brush. To this good lady, 
in the more trying moments of life, the 
hair-brush represented all that the 
bottle, the cards, and the fumes of burn- 
ing tobacco mean to coarser souls. 
She had not lighted the lamp, and 
there was something ominous in the 
electrical phenomenon which attended 
every sweep of her brush. 

“ Well, my dear, how is it ?” 

The interrogation point which went 
with this inquiry was extra sharp, but 
it by no means startled the lady in the 
rocking-chair into a precipitate speech. 
Her husband, who was exploring the 
general obscurity of the room in search 


of the other chair, had given up the 
quest and perched himself upon the 
edge of the bed before she spoke. 

“‘ How in the world should I guess 
what was going on 1n their hollow little 
minds ?”’ 

The observation seemed rather to 
constitute a link in the chain of Mrs. 
Kenworthy’s mental reflections than to 
belong to any outward conversation. 

‘I’m afraid, my dear,” remarked her 
husband after a moment of dubious 
silence, ‘‘that I’ve somehow lost the 
thread of the narrative. I assume that 
you refer to those same two immortal 
young souls.” 

‘‘Martin Kenworthy, I never in all 
my life saw a person who could 
select such wretchedly inopportune 
occasions for his witticisms. I suppose 
Mr. Lyon has told you about the 
muddle we've all gotten into?” 

‘‘ He admitted that Grace isn’t 1n her 
usual good spirits, but his information 
doesn’t seem to be quite up to date. 
How did the young people happen to 
quarrel ?’’ 

The brush ceased its function and 
rested idly in Mrs. Kenworthy’s lap, 
and when she spoke, it was with some- 
thing less than her customary assur- 
ance. 

“Why, you see, Martin, they didn’t 
really quarrel at all. She’s the most 
unreasonable creature I ever met. 
Martin, she called me a—a—Jonah. 
Of course she got it from that Thrale 
fellow, but just the same, it was 
exceedingly unkind. And Jonah was 
a man, and it was a very, very rude 
comparison.” 

Mr. Kenworthy hastened to the 
rescue. 

“Oh, bless you, that’s nothing. 
Why, among men we'd consider it quite 
a compliment. That Jonah must have 
been a chap of most amazing self- 
possession. But what was it broke 
down, any way ?” 

‘“Oh, it’s too absurd,” went on Mrs. 
Kenworthy, recovering confidence with 
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her rising indignation. ‘“ It seems that 
Grace and this Thrale are already 
engaged, only he’s never had a per- 
fectly convenient chance to speak to 
her father. There are a lot of clerks 
around the old gentleman in his office, 
and a sharp-eared housekeeper at 
home. Did you ever hear such a flimsy 
excuse ?” 

‘‘ Well, it does sound a little out of 
the usual,” admitted Mr. Kenworthy. 
“Most of the youngsters that I know 
would ring him up on the long-distance 
telephone, and settle the whole business 
in five minutes, at a total cost of 
a shilling. But I’m afraid I don’t 
yet grasp the full extent of the dis- 
aster.”’ 

“In the first place, according to 
Grace, it required no end of manage- 
ment to induce her father to spend a 
week here instead of in Scotland. 
You see, he had to be kept within 
easy reach of town, because her 
Edward couldn’t possibly get off for 
more than two or three days. It seems 
he was entitled to two weeks’ summer 
vacation, but somehow or other he 
took it last winter. And that shows 
just what a shiftless sort of a person he 
must be, too.” — 

‘“ Well, he came.’’ 

‘““Yes, he managed to get here. 
Then it was all arranged between the 
pair that Edward should have the all- 
important interview with Mr. Lyon to- 
day just after dinner.” 

‘Just after dinner ? Oh, I begin to 
see.” 

‘‘The young man absolutely had 
to go back by the 4.17 train this 
afternoon, and now—now she blames 
me for it. If I’d deme the least thing 
out of the way, I’d feel dreadfully cut 
up, but I haven’t.” - 

Mr. Kenworthy struck a match on 
the sole of his shoe and lighted the 
lamp. Then he turned and looked at 
Mrs. Kenworthy. 

“Mrs. Kenworthy, speaking now in 
the privacy of domestic confidence, 


don’t you think this would have been 
a perfectly elegant case to have let 
alone?” 

There was a suggestion of triumph in 
his voice, and it by no means escaped 
the ear of his hearer. 

““No, sir, I don’t. I did perfectly 
right, and I shall not worry myself over 
somebody else’s stupidity.” 

Mr. Kenworthy, who was just then 
stufing the burnt match into the 
porcelain eggshell on the bureau, care- 
fully brushed the match dust from the 
tips of his fingers. Then he ‘‘ went 
about on the other tack.” 

‘*And, after all, Eleanor, how ex- 
ceedingly fortunate it is that the 
incident came along just as it did. If 
Thrale had gotten hold of the old gentle- 
man for five minutes all would have been 
over, I’m morally sure of that from 
our conversation this evening. But 
now a kindly Providence, gently prod- 
ded by yourself, has intervened and 
given the young fellow another chance. 
He may have his salary reduced, or 
catch the measles or be diverted by a 
prettier girl.” 

Mrs. Kenworthy suppressed the retort 
which arose to her lips. Instead, she 
gazed at her spouse a moment in grim 
silence. Then the grimness was sup- 
planted by an expression of the gentlest 
wifely affection. 

‘‘ Martin, dear, you really ought not 
to indulge in general conversation after 
half-past nine o'clock at night. You 
miss your sleep dreadfully. Would 
you mind getting down on your knees 
and just loosening the three top buttons 
of my shoes? Now that you have 
attended to that most delicate of details, 
breaking the news to the unapproach- 
able parent, I think we may trust the 
rest to Mr. Lyon himself. Under 
certain limitations the male parent 
may be depended upon to do his duty. 
Thank you, I can manage the other 
buttons myself. My love, how you 
men do detest anything like match- 
making, to be sure!” 
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EOPLE who are not rich but 
pp who read and think are just 
beginning to appreciate the fact 
that modern money-getting is not en- 
tirely a matter of luck, but that it 
proceeds from the strenuous use of 
opportunities and the faithful attend- 
ance to work. 

Mr. John Pierpont Morgan is to-day 
one of the most powerful men the 
world has ever known. His control of 
money reaches farther, his word carries 
a more absolute command than that of 
almost anyone else, and anything he 
favours wins. The popular impression 
is that he sits on his golden throne, 
issues his edicts and reaps the benefits. 
And yet it is said on the best of authority 
that, though the average Wall Street 
man trusts to his employés, Mr. 
Morgan finds no detail too small for his 
.attention, and trusts only in his judg- 
ment after a complete investigation of 
every fact and circumstance of the deal 
which he is to handle. He economises 
on time and does not allow bores to 
waste his valuable moments. He goes 
straight at a thing and pursues his 
course to the end. Then, after reach- 
ing a decision, there is no appeal, and 
he begins on something else. 

As he is the latest influence to make 
the White Star of Empire take its way 
Westward, Morgan is an important 
man from the standpoint of the metro- 
politan newspapers. Unfortunately, 
however, he has much less use for 
the newspapers than they have for 
him, and the result is not always happy 
for the unfortunate reporters who 
are sent down to drag information 
out of him. 

Mr. Morgan has, toward all persons 
whom he doesn’t want to see, a manner 
that is calculated to chill cast iron. 
Naturally, an assignment to interview 
Mr. Morgan is not hailed with joy by a 
reporter, and the editors usually send 
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their newest men on this mission, 
because they will not be aware of the 
terrors that lie before them. 

A new reporter was sent down to Mr. 
Morgan’s_ office shortly before that 
gentleman last sailed for Europe. By 
some chance, none of the office boys 
and other attendants who guard the 
outer domain of J. P. Morgan & Co. 
were on hand when this intrepid re- 
porter arrived on the scene. He had 
never even seen the financier, but from 
the pictures published in the papers he 
quickly recognised him in the person of 
a man who sat at a large roll-top desk 
behind a plate-glass partition in one of 
the big offices. The man was doing 
something at his desk, but what it was 
the reporter couldn’t see. However, as 
there was no one to interfere, he walked 
back, full of the confidence of his 
profession. 

Mr. Morgan was eating apple pie, 
and drinking milk out of a huge glass, 
and was so intent upon his repast that 
he didn’t notice the reporter until the 
latter stepped forward with a bow, 
saying: 

“‘T beg your pardon, Mr. Morgan, I 
didn't know you were so busy.” 

Surprise at the unexpected intrusion 
evidently mastered Mr. Morgan for a 
moment, for, instead of turning fiercely 
on his caller, as he is wont to do on 
those who come without being asked, 
he said in a tone of cold sarcasm : 

“Oh, I’m not busy; don’t mind me; 
I’ve got nothing to do; I’m simply 
eating my lunch and attending to my 
business at the same time.” 

The reporter briefly stated the name 
of his paper, and the object of his 
mission. ) 

‘So you’re a reporter, are you ? And 
what did you say you wanted ? ”’ 

‘* We want to know if any additional 
companies are going to be taken into 
the Ocean Trust.” 
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‘“‘ Well, young man, if you stay here 
until you find out, you’ll have a good, 
long, wait. I like your assurance, to 
come uninyited into a man’s private 
office, but I don't like it well enough to 
burden you with any of the details of 
my private affairs.”’ 

One of the reporters has a consider- 
able reputation as a writer on art 
subjects. He had met Mr. Morgan, 
pleasantly, a number of times at art 
sales. He called at the Morgan resi- 
dence early one morning, presented his 
card, and was ushered into the presence 
of the master of the house. He stated 
his business. He wanted to find out 
something new and notable about the 
rumoured combination of the Atlantic 
Liners. 

‘You do?” said Mr. Morgan. “‘ Well, 
I am glad youcameup. Thereare three 
men—just three men—in the world 
that I’d talk to about this business.” 

The reporter leaned forward eagerly. 
Surely here was a big treat. 

“Just three men,” repeated Mr. 
Morgan; and then, after a pause: 
‘‘And you are not one of the three.” 

The disappointed reporter urged 
every possible argument, but in vain. 
Seeing that all the attempts wene futile, 
he finally said : 

“Well, Mr. Morgan, if you won’t 
talk to me about this Atlantic Trust, 
will you give me your opinion on the 
subject of trusts in general—how they 
will work out, and their ultimate 
influence on the welfare of the people? ”’ 

“Trusts!” replied Mr. Morgan. ‘I 
don’t know anything of interest about 
trusts. I don’t know much more about 
the subject than the writers who dis- 
cuss them in the newspapers.” That 
ended the interview. 


While Mr. Morgan was at Bar 
Harbour, recently, there came to the 
office of a Boston newspaper a graphic 
account of a heavy bodyguard by which, 
it was said, he was surrounded. 

The night editor, to secure an 
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authoritative confirmation or denial of 
the story, called up on the telephone 
the Bar Harbour ‘‘ Central’? and asked 
if Mr. Morgan was still there. 

‘““T don’t know,” said the operator, 
‘but I'll find out.” 

The night editor left his office for 
some reason or other, and his assistant, 
who knew nothing of his plans or 
wishes, answered the ring when the 
telephone answer came. 

‘“Mr. Morgan’s on his yacht down 
the harbour,” the operator said, ‘‘ and 
it will cost a dollar to get him. Shall 
I send for him ?”’ 

The assistant murmured something 
about ‘‘hang the. dollar,”’ whereupon 
the operator sent for the magnate, and 
then went home. 

When the night editor returned and 
was told of what had been done he 
thought it a good joke on his assistant, 
for, knowing that ordinarily Mr. Morgan 
will not walk three feet to see a news- 
paper man, he thought it funny for one 
to ask him to make a five-mile water- 
trip by night. 

But the affair was by no means over, 
for, an hour later, an office-boy rushed 
in to announce that Mr. Morgan was 
at the telephone. 

The messenger, it seems, had found 
him in the centre of a merry party on 
board his yacht, and had insisted that 
the message was a very important long- 
distance affair. And Mr. Morgan, not 
knowing whether it was Mr. Schwab or 
Mr. Shaffer who was waiting for him, 
called a launch and made the long trip 
up to where the telephones were. 

The editor asked one question. The 
answer came curt and sharp: ‘‘ I have 
nothing to say.” 

He asked another with similar results. 

Then he asked athird. There was 
no answer, and ‘“Central’’ said that 
Mr. Morgan had gone. 

“ Call him back, can’t you ?” 

“Not much,” came the answer. “I'd 
rather go fight a policeman.” 

‘Why; ts he hot?” 
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“Say, if your windows were open 
you’d hear him without any telephone. 
The man who tries to handle him to- 
night will need asbestos mitts.” 

So the editor called the incident 
closed. 


Much as Mr. Morgan dislikes the 
reporters, visitors sometimes call upon 
him who may prove even less to his 
taste, although we can never be certain 
where a silent man’s preferences ac- 
tually lie. Mr. John Barkley seems to 
have been one of these, and yet if a 
thoughtful person studies the methods 
of the two John’s, there is much in the 
manner of Mr. John Barkley that might 
be supposed to arouse the sympathy of 
his namesake. 

Mr. John Barkley yearned to open 
a house in the Park Lane district of 
London, an ambition which has stirred 
the bosoms of our ablest financiers 
whether from South Africa or America. 
In this locality stands the residence of 
John Pierpont Morgan, Jun., and John 
Barkley attempted to get inside at 
half-past three a.m. This was quite in 
accordance with motto No. 1 of the 
Morgan family. ‘‘ Get at your work 
early in the morning.” Mr. Morgan 1s 
always first in his office; 3.30 is per- 
haps a leetle early, still if you wish to 
take advantage of a Morgan, you must 
get up very early in the morning. Mr. 
Barkley not only got up early but he 
got up on top of the porch as well, 
which brings us to motto No. 2: 
‘There is always room on top.” Mr. 
Barkley attended strictly to his busi- 
ness, working as quietly as possible, 
which suggests motto No. 3: “‘ Don’t 
let the newspapers know what you are 
doing until the job’s finished.”’ 

Unfortunately there strolled along, 
the harmful unnecessary policeman, 
who thought fit to meddle, thus contro- 
verting motto No. 4: ‘‘ Don’t interfere 
with other people’s business.” Mr. 
Barkley, naturally annoyed at being 
questioned when he was busy, threw at 


the policeman his new American patent 
expanding ‘‘ jemmy,”’ with a view, the 
policeman afterwards asserted, of 
knocking him down. It is difficult to 
understand how the policeman came 
to such an absurd conclusion. Morgan 
motto No. 5 is ‘‘Always use the latest 
improvements in American machinery,’”’ 
and doubtless Mr. Barkley merely flung 
down the tool so that the officer might 
see what advantages it possessed over 
the simple crowbar which the English 
profession of cracksmen, one of the 
most backward: of our crafts, had been 
using. With that lack of appreciation 
characteristic of his race, the policeman 
amiably dodged the ‘‘jemmy” and 
ignored it; then he politely requested 
Mr. Barkley to come down and explain 
the business combination he was en- 
deavouring to effect. This was surely 
a futile query, for the very essence of 
American financiering is secrecy (see 
motto No. 3). However motto No. 6 
came to Mr. Barkley’s rescue: “If 
opposition will not enter the Trust on 
your own terms, then crush opposition.”’ 
Mr. Barkley jumped from the porch on 
to the shoulders of the policeman, 
bearing him rudely to the ground. 
This recalls motto No. 7: “If vou wish 
to convince a man, get the drop on 
him.” 

A policeman crushed to earth will 
rise again, if the man on top of him is 
not too heavy. This proved to be the 
case, and the officer struggling under a 
giant monopoly, tried to get at his 
whistle, thus running counter to 
Morgan motto No. 8: ‘‘ Never whistle 
till you are out of the woods,” which 
the policeman clearly was not. Know- 
ing that it takesa surgical operation to 
get any appreciation of a Trust into the 
head of an Englishman, Mr. Barkley 
tried to reach for his expanding 
‘‘jemmy ” so that he might expand the 
ideas, or at least the head of the man 
below, but the ‘‘ jemmy ” had expanded 
itself too far down the street, and his 
effort at enlightenment was frustrated. 
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If he could not get the “jemmy” he 
at least prevented the whistling, and 
knocked out one of the constable’s teeth 
in the process, thus verifying motto No. 
9g: ‘Do your best in the very teeth of 
the law.” 

The policeman had failed heretofore 
because he had not acted in accordance 
with the Morgan mottos, but now he 
changed his tactics and adopted motto 
No. 10: ‘fOne good turn deserves 
another.” He put forth all his strength 
and turned Mr. Barkley back down- 
ward. Then he followed No. 11, which 
reads : ‘* Secure the sources of 
supply ;” stretched out his long leg and 
kicked the “jemmy” toward him, 
when, for the first time, thanks to his 
length of limb, he found himself in a 
position ‘to “pull the leg” of Mr. 
Barkley. Motto No. 12, which says: 
‘* When you have cornered a man, take 
from him all he possesses,” was next 
taken to heart bythe officer. He put 
the handcuffs on Mr. Barkley, then 
went through him like a Chicago dealer 
in wheat. Among the loot was the 
very latest pattern of an American 
Colt’s revolver, seven of the newest 
dainty improvements in pick locks, and 
an assortment of thin keys for Ameri- 
can Yale locks. If the officer was as 
well up in American humour as he 
doubtless is in-American housebreaking 
instruments, he may have recalled the 
ancient transatlantic couplet : 

‘Ts this a horse pistol ?”’ 

“No. It’s a Colt’s.” 

At four o’clock or thereabouts, with 
the early dawn just breaking upon 
sleeping old London, we may imagine 
that brave officer standing erect but 
panting, victorious over the latest ex- 
ample of the American invasion. Par- 
liament, we are delighted and relieved 
to learn, has the subject “ under con- 
sideration.”’ Let us thank Providence 
for that. But this heroic officer remain- 
ed neither under consideration nor 
under Mr. Barkley. He acted. ‘‘ We 
are not in a position to discuss’ says a 


leading article in a leading London 
paper on the shipping combine. Well, 
Constable Dowson, 192C. was not in 
an admirable position for a discussion 
when the weighty Mr. Barkley dropped 
from the clouds on his shoulders, yet 
he did thrash out the question, and 
incidentally Mr. Barkley. What a pity 
Dowson isn’t in Parliament instead of 
on the streets. 

One peculiar feature of this Homeric 
struggle is that Mr. Morgan himself 
was sound asleep some dozen yards 
away. What if the officer had succeed- 
ed in sending forth a blast from his 
whistle, and John Pierpont Morgan had 
been awakened and had come upon the 
dim scene in dressing gown and slip- 
pers? Which would he have assisted, 
the Lady or the Tiger? Don’t jump 
at arash conclusion, but ponder on the 
question. On the one hand was Dow- 
son interfering with the liberty of a 
citizen, and obstructing an energetic 


“man about to make a ttransfer of 


money; on the other hand was Mr. 
Barkley, well equipped with the very 
latest American appliances for obtain- 
ing a monopoly on another person’s 
goods. John Pierpont Morgan would 
have been bound to help one or the 
other. His sympathies were bound to 
flow either towards Dowson or Barkley. 
Which do you think? 


About thirty years ago there was a 
music hall song which became some- 
what popular, and it began with these 
lines :-— 

i re Morgan 

Played the organ ; 

His sister played the drum—pomp! pomp!” 
Then it went on to give a list of the 
different musical instruments played by 
the various members of the Morgan 
family. This probably had no reference 
to the Morgan of the Trusts, other- 
wise his middle name would have been 
inserted in the first line. But a more 
modern rhymster who has doubtless 
been turned away from Morgan’s office 
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door, ventured to recast a celebrated Morgan will own our literature as well 
poem in.anticipation of the time when as our liners. The parodist calls it— 


Pierpont’s Elegy 


Y whistles toot the parting of my day, 
M My lowing herds wind slowly o’er my lea; 
My ploughman homeward plods his weary way— 
With my consent—and leaves the world to me. 


Now fades my glimmering landscape on my sight 
And all my air a solemn stillness holds, 

Save where my beetle wheels his droning flight. 
And drowsy tinklings lull my distant folds. 


Save, too, that from my ivy-mantled tower 
My moping owl does to my moon complain ; 
Like helpless men he grumbles at my power 
And frets beneath my solitary reign. 


Below my rugged elms, my yew trees shade, 

Where heaves my turf in many a mouldering heap, 
Each in his narrow cell for ever laid, © 

The rude forefathers of my hamlet sleep. 


Let not ambition mock their useful toil, 
Their homely joys and lonely destiny ; 

They cleared the forests and enriched the soil 
And put things into proper shape for me. 


Perhaps in this neglected spot is laid 
Some Carnegie who lived on frugal fare, 
Who, for some streak of hard luck, never made 
Himself three hundred times a millionaire. 


And when they raise the shaft where I lay cold, 
And wish to make an epitaph for me, 

Let this be carved in letters big and bold 
High on the marble where all men may see. 


THE EPITAPH. 


Here rests his head, at Jast, upon his earth ; 
He now belongs to what he made his own ; 

He bought the world for what he thought it worth— 
Now Providence is running things alone. 
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“To Her!” 


By Mary Tracy Earle 


LBRIDGE sat in one of the deep, 

} leather-covered arm-chairs of 

his club, reading. Friendscame 

by and asked him to join them, but he 
shook his head to each. 

“I’m waiting for a couple of old 
cronies of mine,” he said again and 
again. ‘‘ We have an appointment to 
meet every year at this date, and we’ve 
kept it now for ten years.” 

At last one of the cronies came. He 
was a short, bald man, whose bearing 
had the ear-marks of professional in- 
gratiation, as if he were some sort of 
an agent. Elbridge was of a very 
different type—tall, broad-shouldered, 
evidently a prosperous business man, 
with hair turning a trifle grey, face 
growing a trifle heavy, yet with the 
steadfast blue eyes of a child. Once a 
friend, always a friend, with Elbridge, 
though he might not have time to show 
It. 

‘‘ Hello, Boyd!’ he called. 

‘‘ Am I late?” Boyd asked, glancing 
around him like a bird. ‘‘ Where’s 
Liscom ?”’ 

‘“‘Hasn’t shown up yet,” Elbridge 
answered. ‘“ We'll wait here for him. 
How's the world with you, old man?” 

‘* Perfect. Business increasing beau- 
tifully. This is a fine year.” 


They seated themselves and went on ° 


with the exchange of commonplaces 
with which: people, waiting, pass the 
time. After a quarter of an hour, 
Boyd looked at his watch. 

‘‘ Liscom never was late before,’”’ he 
said. ‘‘I hope he'll come soon. I 
promised to look in at my brother’s later 
this evening. The children have some- 
thing going on, and I thought you and 
Liscom wouldn’t miss me.” 

‘‘ That’s not fair,’’ Elbridge declared, 
seriously. ‘‘ We don’t want to drift 
out of the old ways. You know the 
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agreement was to make no. other 
engagement for this evening.” 

‘‘As long as we were bachelors,” 
Boyd amended. 

“ Well, you’re not married ?”’ 

6¢ No.” 

They laughed with that queer air of 
consciousness which unmarried men 
have when they speak of marriage—as 
if it were a joke which some one wished 
to play on them, but for which they 
were too acute. Then, after a silence, 
Elbridge asked : 

‘“‘ Have you seen Liscom lately ?”’ 

‘Yes, a week or two ago; he came 
into my office—why, let me see—” 
Boyd paused and computed. ‘‘ That’s 
queer; it seems like only a few days, 
but it must have been in October.” 

‘‘T don’t believe I’ve seen him as 
lately as that,” Elbridge said. He also 
began searching through his memories. 
‘* Well, it’s a comment on how much 
friends see of each other in the city,” 
he concluded, finally. ‘‘ I’m blessed if 
I can distinctly remember seeing Lis- 
com since we met here a year ago.” 
His clear eyes grew troubled with the 
thought that a friendship which he had 
treasured for so long should have so 
little practical value. 

‘‘ Really, I think you must have seen 
him and forgotten,’”’ Boyd urged in his 
smooth way. ‘‘He always drops in 
about once in so often.” 

‘He hasn’t this year,” Elbridge in- 
sisted. Both men looked sober. A 
sense of remissness was stealing on 
them. 

Boyd looked at his watch again. 

‘‘ What can be keeping him?” he 
wondered, nervously. 

‘‘What’s the use of asking when 
we've lost sight of his doings so com- 
pletely ? Was he looking well in Oc- 
tober?” 
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‘** She stood out for the full promise.’’ 


“TO HER!” 


‘‘Oh, yes, looking fine. At least, I 
don’t remember anything about his 
looks. He’s been cadaverous these ten 
years.” 

Time passed again in_ perfunctory 
talk. Then Elbridge rose. I’m afraid 
Liscom’s ill,” he said. ‘‘If he were 
well he would either have come or have 
gotten word to us by this time. I 
think I'll call a cab and ride up to his 
address. You might go round to your 
brother’s and come back after an hour. 
I’ll leave a message here, in case he 
comes while we’re gone.” 

““T’ll send word to the children and 
go with you,” Boyd said. 

The night air met them sharply on 
the street. They shivered as they 
walked the short block to the cab rank, 
and their minds were heavy with an in- 
definite sense of estrangement from 
their old friend. 

“It would have been easier to keep 
trace of him if he hadn’t lived in such 
an out-of-the-way place,” Elbridge 
said. 

““ He likes out-of-the-way places,” 
Boyd answered. ‘‘ He’s queer any- 
way. Who else would keep this an- 
niversary of the night he didn’t get 
married ? And who else would have 
stopped the ceremony to refuse to agree 
to the exact words of the promise? 
And yet he drinks her health every 
year, just the same.” 


‘*It’s poetical,” Elbridge mur- . 
mured. 

“Fudge!” said Boyde. ‘It’s love.” 
“Tove? When he refused to 


promise to love her ‘until death do us 
part’?”’ Elbridge protested. ‘‘ What 
do you suppose possessed him ?”’ 
‘‘Nothing but hyper-conscientious- 
ness,’”’ Boyd declared, as if they had 
not talked it all out dozens of times 
before. ‘I can remember just the way 
it happened, can’t you? What a hush 
there was when that question struck 
him, and he didn’t give the response ; 
and then his voice: ‘But I can’t 
promise to love her all my life. I can 
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promise to honour and cherish her, but 
love is beyond our control ; no one can 
honestly promise it for the future. I 
can only say I love her now.’” 

“What I'd like to forget is her 
face,” Elbridge said, ‘‘and how she 
stood out for the full promise or none 
at all. I was drenched with sweat 
when it all broke up and we came 
away.” 

‘And yet it was she who married, he 
who has never changed.” 

‘Yes, Elbridge admitted, ‘‘and 
I’ve heard she had a hard time before 
her husband died. He was about as 
untrue to her as a man could be. 
She’d have done better to have taken 
Liscom on his own terms. Did you 
ever notice the tone of his voice when 
he gave his toast—‘ To Her’ ?” 

‘It’s all one of ‘ Life’s little ironies,’ ”’ 
Boyd quoted glibly. 

The cab jolted on, passing far, dim 
streets. At last the two men left it. 
Liscom’s neighbourhood was forlorner 
than they remembered it. They were 
certain of the number of his house, 
but his name was above none of the 
bells in the entrance hall, so they rang 
up the janitor. 

‘Must have moved away before I 
came,” the janitor declared. “I’ve 
been here six months, and there’s been 
no such party here.” 

They turned away, baffled and de- 
pressed. ‘‘ That's all we can do to- 
night,’ Elbridge said, conclusively. 
“‘To-morrow I'll begin a systematic 
search. But I don't know where I’ll 
finda clue. He had cut away from all 
his friends, except us, long ago, and 
there hasn’t been time for his address 
in the directory to change. I came 
across it the other day, and felt as if it 
was telling me to go and see him.” 

They went back to the club on the 
chance of finding a word from him. 
‘“I’m_ confident that he’s ill and 
poorer than ever, and has crawled off 
into some hole to die out of sight,” 
Elbridge went on, as they walked up 
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‘I'd promise now for eternity.”’ 
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the steps. ‘‘And to think that two 
fellows who call themselves his friends 
have let him come to this! ”’ 

As they stepped into the warm, luxu- 
rious building, its very comfort and the 
invitation of its pleasant rooms seemed 
to accuse them. A servant handed 
Elbridge a telegram. He tore it open 
and gave an exclamation between relief 
and commisseration. 

‘* At least he’s alive,” he said, passing 
the message to Boyd. 

‘*Am too ill to join you,” it said. 
‘Come to me.” 

They went out again, exchanging 
surmises. He was ill, but his address 
did not suggest poverty. Their second 
excursion was the shorter of the two, 
and brought them into an attractive 
quarter of London. A white-capped 
maid answered their summons and took 
them to Liscom. He was lying in 
bed, thinner and frailer than ever, but 
with brighter eyes. He grasped a hand 
of each. . 

‘*1’ve been down so long I'd lost 
count of the days,’’ he said, in a weak, 
eager voice. ‘*‘ When I remembered, I 
was afraid you’d have given me up and 
gone home. But I knew you’d come 
if you got my message.”” He clasped 
their hands tighter. ‘‘ You’ve stood 
by me, boys,’’ he went on, tremulously, 
‘*but your job’s done now. I wanted 
to bid you good-bye on this night that 

ou’ve been helping me to bear for so 
ong. I wanted to bid you good-bye 
and to have you wish me joy.” 

He looked from one to the other, 
and his thin face flushed as he met 
their gaze. They were too bewildered 
for words, but their eyes questioned 
him, scarcely daring to interpret his 
words. 

‘“‘It’s true, boys,” he told them, 
huskily. ‘It’s good-bye, for I’m going 


away next week, but—but that’s not 
all. I fell ill and was in hospital. 
She found me. She’s been taking care 
of me. This is her house, and—we’re 
married.’ 

Boyd was the first to speak out of 
their great surprise. ‘‘ You’re  mar- 
ried—to her ?”’ he asked, vaguely. 

‘Yes, to her,’’ Liscom said. 

‘‘ But did you promise?” asked E]l- 
bridge. 

‘‘Friends,” Liscom said, ‘‘I don’t 
know why you’ve stood by such a hesi- 
tating, cowardly fool as I’ve been all my 
life. I don’t know that I’d have made 
that promise vet, if death hadn’t been 
so near. It was just a few days, the 
doctors said, and I couldn't hold out 
against the need to have her by me. I 
wanted to have hold of her hand at the 
end. And instead, she cured me, and 
she’s teaching me howto live. Talk 
of ‘till death do us part ’—I’d promise 
now for eternity.”’ 

They were all silent a little while, 
thinking of the strangely twisted 
strand which we call life. At last 
Boyd spoke again. ‘And she’s taking 
you away?” he asked. 

“Just till I get strong,” Liscom 
said. ‘‘ When we get back we're going 
to see more of you than I’ve been 
seeing lately, but this will be the last 
of the anniversary evenings.” He 
pointed to a tray on a table near by. 
‘Won't you bring the glasses, Boyd ?”’ 

Boyd brought and filled them. 

Liscom held his in a shaking hand. 
His eyes shone dark and bright, daring 
at last to face the veiled future. 
‘‘Friends,” he began, “I thought I 
loved her ten years ago, when I refused 
that promise. But I have learned 
something. Love is not afraid.” He 
lifted his glass to meet theirs. 

“To her!” he said. 
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The Loud-Talking Telephone 


Hl Reeent French Improvement on the Gelephone—its uses at sea, as a 
Detective, and in Manufactories—-its Marvellous Possibilities for the Deaf. 


By Eugene 


self in a room and talking. There 

is no one to talk to, but he is 

talking just the same, earnestly, 
seriously, with the full steam on of an 
animated conversation. He quickens 
impetuously on some of the words, but 
dwells on others with the mellow, long- 
drawn-out emphasis of his expressive 
language. The tones are suave and 
courteous, but he is tremendously in- 
terested, too. He is alons, yet he is 
making gestures. Heextends his hand 
over the table where he is seated, and 
holds it in fluttering suspension. The 
phrase achieved, he turns the palm 
upward and clinches the point witha 
graceful little wave. Directly the 
other hand enters on the scene, and 
both of them _ henceforth figure 
vigorously. No, he is neither crazy nor 
a statesman rehearsing. Suddenly a 
voice interrupts him. It is impossible 
to place the voice, but there seems to 
be an invisible speaker in the middle of 
the room. From the argumentative 
inflections, you would say that the voice 
is making gestures, too. No, there are 
no such things as ghosts. This is just 
the mysterious and uncanny way of the 
loud-talking telephone. The gesture 
making is not absolutely necessary to 
the operation of the apparatus, but it 
seems to help. 

HOW IT DIFFERS FROM THE TELE- 
PHONE, AND WHERE IT COULD BE 
USED TO ADVANTAGE. 

ee loud-talking telephone, or haut- 

parleur, has been recently invented 


in France. It means briefly that a man 
can sit at his ease in his arm-chair and 


| MAGINE a Frenchman all by him- 


P. Lyle, Jr. 


talk to another man at a distance, as 
though he were right there in the arm- 
chair opposite. This other man, far 
away at the other end, may be at his 
ease, too, or he may be footing it up 
and down his office pulling at a cigar, 
or for that matter, he may be in his bed 
in the next room. But in any case 
these two men are talking to each other 
with as little effort as though they sat 
at the same table. The words of the 
one are caught up by the transmitter 
on the wall or desk, hurried along the 
wire through the streets, and pushed 
into the room of the other with prac- 
tically all of their original force. 
Neither party to the conversation need 
disturb himself to go to the telephone, 
and when communication is open 
between two points, it is not even 
necessary toringup. You haveonly to 
speak out, and ask if your man is there. 
Or perhaps you are in the midst of a 
discussion with some people in your 
office, when a new voice rises above the 
many voices in the room, begs pardon 
for interrupting, but desires to know if 
the bill of lading for that last order has 
come to hand yet. You in London 
recognise a customer at Brighton, and 
the curious part of it is, he is in 
Brighton at the moment his voice 
breaks in upon your office confab. 
Probably he wishes to ask you some- 
thing privately. Then he has merely 
to say so. You shove a button of the 
switchboard on your desk, and the 
loud-talking *phone is changed back 
into our ordinary, discreet whispering 
affair. To hear what your customer 
is saying now, you have to put your ear 
to the receiver. 
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At first glance the haut-parleur may 
not seem good for much outside of an 
amusing novelty. A message by tele- 
phone certainly cannot be worth the 
sending if it does not deserve the small 
trouble of lifting a receiver to the ear. 
That is to say, the haut-parleur would 
be a pamperer to laziness. However,a 
second thought will reveal some very 
important as well as remarkable appli- 
cations of this ingenious invention. 
There is quite a little exercise of 
imagination in figuring out even a few 
of its possibilities. In the case of a 
ship, for instance, particularly. during 
a storm or a battle, the man at the 
wheel has a vital word of command for 
the man at the engines. He cannot 
leave his post even for a second, and 
the same is the position of the man 
below. Neither can go to the tele- 
phone. But if the boat is fitted up 
with haut-parleurs, then the pilot merely 
speaks out his command, the engineer 
hears him above the dim of the storm 
and machinery, and answers from 
wherever he happens to be at the 
moment. Equally important would be 
the uses of this telephone in shops, 
factories, mines, etc. Again, consider 
the part it might play in business 
dealings. Agreements are made every 
day over the ordinary telephone. 
Often, also, either wilfully or through a 
misunderstanding, one of the parties 
denies that he has ever entered into 
any such contract. In the contention 
that follows, there is only the word of 
one man against the word of another 
man. There 1s no recourse to proof, 
for the ordinary telephone cannot 
repeat the conversation that took place. 
The waves of sound have been dissi- 
pated into gpace and lost for ever. 
Even if a phonograph had been there, 
it would have registered only what one 
of the men said and not what he heard. 
But the haut-parleur gives both sides of 
the conversation from either end. A 
phonograph takes down the whole 
transaction and makes it as binding as 


a written contract. The mistaken 
party is set right, or the dishonest one 
nailed down to honesty. 

With the ordinary telephone one can 
hear a concert or other performance, 
but the receiver must be held to the 
ear, so that a separate apparatus is 
necessary for each person. There are, 
for instance, the theatroscope salons of 
Paris, where one can hear most any 
opera or play that is going on at the 
time. But one single /haut-parleur 
enables an entire gathering to listen at 
the same time. The music or the 
harangue or the sermon comes from 
the trumpet-like mouth of the receiver, 
or the same may be shut off as you 
would shut up a book. This is one 
instance where Edward Bellamy was 
looking forward accurately. 

Perhaps the most startling of the 
possible applications of. the loud- 
talking telephone will be as a spy and 
detective. You can manipulate com- 
binations of crime and dark dealings 
all day long wherein the haut-parleur 
will be the hero. Two ‘‘swell-crooks”’ 
hold a rendezvous in the room of a 
hotel and plan a safe-cracking cam- 
paign. They do not know it, but every 
word they utter is heard downstairs in 
the private office. Not only that, but 
every word is recorded, and the two 
swell crooks are convicted, though they 
have not committed any crime. That 
will be the millennium of justice. It will 
be no longer necessary to wait for one 
man to be murdered in order to hang 
another man, which is one of the weak- 
nesses of our present system. But we 
can go straight ahead and hang the 
other man, and the constructively 
murdered man may assist at the func- 
tion. The state of affairs then will 
resemble the universal accomplishment 
of mind-reading. It is true that a man 
would still be able to think bad without 
being discovered, but he would have 
to take it out in thinking, which is 
more peaceable than doing it with an 
axe. 
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There are several different systems of 
haut-parleurs that have been constructed 
by Frenchmen. Three at least have 
been reported upon favourably by 
officials present at the explanations 
and trials. The telephone of M. P. 
Germain was tested some time ago by 
the Ministére des Postes et Télégraphs, 
with the result that it has been adopted 
by the State to some extent. Inside 
the transmitter of this instrument there 
are delicate membranes of silicate of 
potash and magnesium, which are ex- 
tremely sensitive to every vibration of 
sound-waves. The ordinary induction 
coil, such as is used in the State tele- 
phones, completes the microphone. 
The coil has a resistance of 1°5 ohm 
for its primary circuit and one hundred 
and fifty ohms for its secondary. The 
receiver may be lengthened by a tube a 
yard long, which is slightly conical like 
a slender trumpet, and throws the 
sounds a distance of fifteen or sixteen 
yards at their normal tone, even when 
out of doors. The voice is heard clearly, 
without any of that hazy snuffling so 
common to telephones and phono- 
graphs. Singing and musical instru- 
ments sound more intense than spoken 
words, though they are equally distinct. 
The Germain microphone supports 
currents of from ten to twenty-five 
volts and from one-half to twenty-five 
ampéres. Five-tenths of an ampére 
suffices for ordinary conversations, but 
when there are many hearers, as 
around the theatroscope, the currents 
may have to be made stronger. M. 
Germain has recently obtained much 
more satisfactory results by substituting 
micro-telephones for the microphones 
that he first employed. 


POSSIBILITIES OF THE COMBINED HAUT- 


PARLEUR AND PHONOGRAPH 


ONE of the most important phases 
of the loud-taking ’phone is its 
collaboration with the phonograph. 
Harness these two together and you 
have a team capable of some interesting 


work. M. Germain mounts the re- 
ceiver of his haut-parleur squarely on the 
roll of the phonograph, and a tube 
from the receiver opening on the 
vibrating plaque registers what is being 
said. At the same time the conversa- 
tion may be heard by the people in the 
room. But suppose there is no one in 
the room. It is in just such an emer- 
gency that the haut-parleur asserts itself 
as aconvenience. The speaker at the 
other end calls out—no response. He 
finds that provoking, but he can leave 
his message just the same. He says 
what he wants to say, and the phono- 
graph takes it all down and keeps it till 
the absent one comes back. This is 
just our modern way of leaving a word 
on the doctor’s slate when the doctor 
is not at home. 

A second haut-parleur is intended 
primarily for short distances, as_be- 
tween the departments of a_ large 
manufacturing plant, foundry, or other 
busy place where noise prevails. Such 
a telephone will doubtless prove of 
great value in the industries. With 
the ordinary ‘phones the manager who 
wishes to communicate wish one of his 
fcremen must first ring up the central 
of the institution, then central calls up 
the foreman. This is supposing that 
both are at their posts. And then, 
because of the confusion of noises it 
often happens that the foreman cannot 
understand what is wanted, or the 
manager cannot know whether he does. 
or does not understand. Sothey have 
to resort to the primitive way and go 
to each other. But with the loud- 
talking telephone that Mons. E. 
Ducretet has constructed after the idea 
of Mons. R. Gaillard, it would be easy 
for both manager and foreman to make 
themselves intelligible above hammer- 
ing and grinding. This apparatus con- 
sists of *two microphones, one the 
transmitter, which has to be taken from 
its rack and held by the man who is 
talking, the other the receiver, which 
repeats in a loud voice at the other end. 
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The Gaillard system does away with 
ringing up, and each speaker is heard 
clearly and distinctly by the other; but 
there is yet a third telephone, the 
Dussaud, which possesses not only 
these two merits, but others as well. 
First, the speakers need not leave their 
work at all to go to the ’phone. And, 
again, it can be applied to the city or 
long-distance circuits. The inventor 
has accomplished these results by 
adjusting an  extra-sensitive carbon 
transmitter to a receiver of four poles 
and consequently of four vibrating 
membranes instead of a single one used 
in the ordinary telephones. The micro- 
phone resulting is shaped like a vul- 
canised rubber box. It may be screwed 
apart like the case of a watch, and then 
may be seen inside little resonant 
chambers between the membrane par- 
titions. The air vibrates on both sides 
of the membrane, instead of on one 
side only, as with the ordinary tele- 
phones in use in France. There are 
therefore eight vety short tubes which 
concentrate the vibrations of the mem- 
‘branesin aresonator. All very simple, 
M. Dussaud assures you. The extra 
plaques or membranes reinforce the 
sound vibrations; for more force, put 
in more plaques—voila/ As to the 
question of throwing the words out 
from the receiver into the middle of a 
room, it is necessary to increase the 
power as the square of the distance, 
the same as with increasing the power 
of a light to illuminate a greater space. 
For instance, if the ear must be within 
an inch of the receiver in order tohear, 
then to hear one hundred inches away 
the power must be increased by one 
thousand times. The Dussaud haut- 
parleur carries fifteen yards, from one 
room to another, with the door closed 
between. That means over a million 
times as much power as has the 
ordinary telephone. However, this is 
true in theory only, for M. Dussaud 
holds that it actually requires much 
less. As an example of what his tele- 


that bears his name. 


phone can do, we might mention one 
of its first appearances in public. This 
took place at the University of Geneva, 
in the assembly hall that seats one 
thousand people. Every word, even 
the words of songs, that came over the 
wire, could be heard in all corners of 
the large room. 


AT THE OFFICES OF THE INVENTOR. 


M DUSSAUD is a young man, but 

* he has been a surprisingly pro- 
lific inventor. His name and achieve- 
ments have figured prominently for the 
last two years in the annals of the 
French Academies of Science and of 
Medicine. He was a laureate of the 
Ig00 Exposition, and now wears the 
red ribbon of the Legion. A _ visitor 
then may expect to see some wonderful 
contrivances in the private offices of the 
telephone and exploitation company 
Walls and tables 
are crowded with an ordered confusion 
of wires and coils and tubes and 
cylinders and all sorts of mysteries, 
and each with an entertaining story 
that might be told. Among these the 
haut-parleurs can speak for themselves. 
There is one of them on the wall, 
another stands on the table. Some 
are fitted with a big megaphone-like 
attachment to help push out the voice. 
By manipulating the keys of a switch- 
board you can open or close the circuit 
with any one or all of the ramifications 
of the telephone system, and when 
communication has thus been estab- 
lished with another room, you can hear 
all uhat passes in that room and even 
join in the conversation of the people 
there if you choose. This naturally 
leads to the introduction of the téléphone 
espton, or spy, which can be fitted into 
the wall so that no one will see or sus- 
pect it after it is once installed. For 
all that it will report at the other end 
all that is said, whether the gossip of 
clerks about their employer, or the 
hoarse whisperings of blood- handed 
anarchists. The téléphone inscripteur, or 
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phonograph attachment, records these 
secrets more faithfully than the best of 
stenographers. 


A BLESSING 


M DUSSAUD has applied the 
* microphone principle in con- 
structing a telephone for the hard-of- 
hearing. To test this invention, hold 
the receiver to your ear and have some 
one talk to you, but naturally, evenly, 
without any. changing of tone or pitch. 
The voice in the receiver is normal, 
but now turn the key of the switch- 
board under your hand one notch, and 
the voice is at once perceptibly louder. 
Another notch, and it is louder yet. 
Complete the semi-circle of the switch- 
board, and you will have the clarion 
shouting of a stentor in your ear. You 
hasten to shove back the key to its 
original position, and on the instant 
the bellowing subsides to the genteel, 
gently modulated tones. It reminds 
you of the anti-climax of the micro- 
scope. You lift your eye from the 
lens and look at the object itself, and 
a hideous monster becomes a simple 
gnat. 

In his mastery of the secret of 
magnifying sounds, M. Dussaud has 
quite naturally gone a step farther, 
namely, he has sought to reach the 
totally deaf. As a result he has been 
called a benefactor of men who make 
the betterment of deaf mutes a life’s 
work. His multiphone is not unlike 
the magnifying telephone just described. 
It reinforces sounds, and if it is in- 
stalled in theatres, then the hard-of- 
hearing can enjoy the play as fully as 
you or I. But of vastly greater mo- 
ment is the microphonograph. This 
is an apparatus designed for the educa- 
tion of deaf mutes. Sensational ex- 
periments have already been made 
with it before the French Academy of 
Medicine. It is a veritable autqmatic 
talker which can be easily operated for 
the exercise of the hearing sense. 
Instructors of deaf mutes have for a 


TO DEAF MUTES. 


long time sought a means to attain 
such exercises, which are essential for 
the learning of the spoken word and for 
the recuperation of the dormant organ 
of hearing. The microphonograph 
means, therefore, that the education of 
deaf mutes can now be undertaken and 
realised on entirely new lines. Accord- 
ing to the reports of a prominent 
scientist before the Academy of 
Medicine, this instrument really teaches 
speech, reawakens the unexercised 
organs, and shows them how to per- 
form the functions intended of them. 
Thus the organs themselves are in one 
sense rebuilt, since the performing of 
the function makes the organ. With 
a single microphonograph connected 
by telephones, one professor can give 
a lesson to many pupils at the same 
time. 


THE WIRELESS TELEPHONE. 


ASSING over other marvels of the 
young inventor, we come back to 
the telephone, but-this time to a 
telephone without wires—wireless tele- 
phoning. He merely proves by it that 
the thing can be done. The agents of 
communication are the invisible, ultra- 
voilet rays, which he applies by means, 
first, of two screens for the transmitter, 
one stationary, the other movable with 
a vibratory membrane attached; and 
second, by a vitreous screer for the 
receiver. An arc light and a quartz 
lense produce the invisible rays. These 
are cast on opposing slits in the first 
two screens; but before reaching the 
third screen they are intercepted in 
proportion as the spoken words cause 
the membrane to vibrate. These inter- 
ruptions of the rays reproduce the 
vibration at the receiving end, and con- 
sequently reproduce the words. This 
little laboratory apparatus can carry 
ten yards without. wires, but the 
inventor holds that the distance can be 
increased with perfected devices, since 
the invisible rays can carry very far 
without noticeable loss of power. 
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A Lyric Diana 


By William Armstrong 


IGNOR GRAMPONTL arrived in 
S London from Italy with a tran- 
quil mind and an iron-clad con- 
tract. By another route came Fraulein 
von Sternberg, who was to sing Elsa 
and the younger romantic 7éles during 
the London season. 

They met at rehearsal, a rather per- 
functory affair, and not along the 
stricter continental lines to which they 
were accustomed. There was conse- 
quently more time to become §ac- 
quainted with each other and with the 
surroundings. 

Thus far Fraulein von Sternberg was 
pleased with everything, a pleasure for 
which the fact that she had had no 
trouble at the hotel on account of her 
dog had the better prepared her. She 
was looking particularly radiant when 
Signor Gramponi passed her with an 
indifference and _ self-absorption to 
which she was unaccustomed, and 
which she felt she ought not to expect 
from any basso even though he were 
fifty years old. Consequently she asked 
his name. Then it was that Madame 
Verdrier, who was to sing the Venus, 
had beckoned to him. ‘‘ Signor Gram- 
poni,” she said, ‘‘ this is Fraulein von 
Sternberg, of the Enzisweiler Court 
Opera. She is to do the Elizabeth to 
your Landgrave in ‘ Tannhauser’ at 
the opening performance.” 

He had advanced leisurely at this, 
arriving at the close of her words and 
gravely bowing. Without more than 
echoing her name he turned to Madame 
Verdrier and began to ask after the 
children, calling them each by name, 
and regretting that Norma, the 
youngest, was ill of the measles. The 
second act was on before he had 
finished. Under ordinary conditions 
Fraulein von Sternberg would not have 


sung the opening aria full voice, for a 
rehearsal needed no such exertion. 
Later, she told Madame Verdrier that 
she had wished to test the acoustics. 
As she sang, however, her attention 
seemed directed more toward Signor 
Gramponi than toward the object of 
her expressed investigation, though her 
air was one of indifference. The 
orchestra and conductor were first 
surprised, then gradually aroused to 
enthusiasm. They had expected no 
such ebullition at a first rehearsal, 
but from the opening phrase of the 
Greeting aria to its last triumph- 
ant climax, it might have been mistaken 
for the forthcoming public performance. 
When the final note was ended, there 
were bravos and a beating of violin bows 
on music desks. The conductor gal- 
lantly blew a kiss from the tips of his 
fingers, and Madame Verdrier threw 
her arms round the singer. 

‘How you have improved, dear,” 
she said, ‘“‘since last season at Covent 
Garden;”’ which Fraulein von Stern- 
berg thought, as she coolly accepted 
it, might mean either much or little. 
Signor Gramponi gravely bowed and 
expressed commendation in the same 
fatherly tone in which he had regretted 
the measles. 

In the final scene of Elizabeth, she 
gave herself no further exertion, singing 
half voice like the rest, and then left for 
her carriage. Signor Gramponi, seated 
on a chest and talking to the manager, 
absently ‘wished her good-day as she 
passed. | 

The opening night of the season held, 
as all opening nights’ do, a warm wel- 
come for old favourites and a terror- 
compelling nervousness for the strangers 
in the cast. Fraulein von Sternberg, 
whose ideas of the difficulty of pleasing 
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English audiences had not been lessened 
by Madame Verdrier’s timely confi- 
dences, had experienced many happier 
hours than the one preceding her en- 
trance in the second act. For the first 
moments on the stage she had difficulty 
in breathing because of the fluttering 
of her heart, but the general air of 
glacial expectancy and some shrugging 
shoulders that a swift glance had shown 
her, promptly stirred her to action. 
When she ended, even the orchestra 
joined in the approval. Seated on his 
neighbouring throne in the Tournament 
of Song which succeeded it, Signor 
Gramponi again congratulated her, and 
in the same paternal manner in which 
he had mentioned the little Verdriers 
and their measles, and had helped her, 
as his niece, to receive the ladies and 
gentlemen of the chorus a few minutes 
before. 

‘“The audience is all very well,” she 
said, ‘“‘but no one knows what the 
critics will say, so congratulations seem 
rather early.” 

He turned, evidently surprised at her 
acrimonious tone, and bestowed a longer 
glance than he had yet given her. It 
said very plainly that he was sorry to 
find her ill-tempered. Whether he was 
ill-tempered or as indifferent as usual 
she could not settle, for he blandly 
wished her good-night as though she 
had not tried to snub him. 

By the next day at twelve, she had 
quite forgotten him, but he was recalled 
to her thoughts as she read the news- 
papers. With the majority of them 
she quite agreed in the kind things 
they said of her. She also agreed with 
the notices of Signor Gramponi, which 
stated that he was of distinguished 
bearing and fine stage presence. By 
four o’clock, she was driving with some 
English friends and spied him in Pic- 
cadilly eagerly buying the afternoon 
newspapers, with which his greatcoat 
pockets were already bulging. She 
resented this complete disregard of ap- 
pearances. The street, and especially 


Piccadilly, at four o’clock in the after- 
noon, was no place to collect what was 
printed of one. She would tell him of 
this the moment she saw him. 

It was a week, however, before they 
sang together again. Meanwhile, much 
had happened. On those afternoons 
of the days when she was not singing, 
five o’clock found many callers at the 
tea-table she had set up in her drawing- 
room. On her way from Enzisweiler 
to England she had been given some 
letters. These, and a few English 
friends, started things well for her. 
Before the season was ended she hoped 
to see something of those circles of 
which she had heard. When Mrs. de 
Suyter took her driving in the Park, 
the realisation of those hopes seemed 
assured. 

Signor Gramponisang Friar Lawrence 
with her in ‘Romeo and Juliet” the 
next evening, and after the Cell Scene 
frankly told her that if she had kept 
her eyes away from the boxes, it would 
have been well for her and better for 
the composer. During the rest of the 
performance she was absorbed in her 
role, and the Tomb Scene was done as 
she had never done it before. If she 
followed his advice she appeared to 
have no special desire for the credit of 
it, going out of her way to pass him 
with a freezing ‘‘ Good-night,” to which 
he urbanely and in his most paternal 
manner responded. 

It could not have been arranged more 
opportunely had she done it herself, 
and Fraulein von Sternberg was cor- 
respondingly pleased. The printed slip 
from the opera had the blank spaces 
filled out for a performance of ‘‘ Faust ” 
on the twenty-seventh. As a_ con- 
sequence she was enabled to leave 
London and make one of a_ house 
party at the de Suyters’ place, Har- 
rington Court. Some of the people 
she had already met, and others, whose 
names she had heard in a tone that 
settled the matter of social distinction, 
were there when she arrived. That 
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night a Christmas tree, set up in one 
end of the great hall, glittered with 
lights. There was a singing of carols 
by waits in the old English fashion, 
and there were country dances played 
in a palm-screened balcony until mid- 
night, when the music suddenly stopped. 
Through the opened windows came the 
sound of a carol played by a quartet of 
horns. Listening, she thought of Signor 
Gramponi, and was glad when it was 
ended. 

On the following night a special train 
brought more guests from London to 
the concert in which she was to sing. 
By an earlier train Signor Gramponi, 
who was also to sing, came down to 
the Court. She was heartily glad of 
this for one reason—she had the satis- 
faction of having him see her surrounded 
by men, a number of them decidedly 
older and balder than he, and not one 
of whom assumed an air of paternal 
attention. If the lesson was hoped to 
have an effect, it failed of its purpose. 

“You had better take an early train 
back to be rested for Marguerite on 
Thursday,” he said at parting. From 
the tone, she might again have been 
the little Verdriers and the measles. 

‘‘He has quite the grand air. He 
sang well to-night, too,’ said _ her 
hostess, who came up as the basso 
departed. 

“He is very rude,” replied Fraulein 
von Sternberg tartly. ‘‘ He behaves 
like a grandfather.” 

Not finding any necessary sequence 
in this, Mrs. de Suyter chose a new 
subject. 

That night Fraulein von Sternberg 
told her maid Hilma, who had spent 
more agreeable half hours than this in 
her company, that she would leave by 
the latest train possible to reach the 
opera in time for Thursday’s perform- 
ance. Before she went to bed she had 
the railway time-table brought her, 
being too much interested to put off 
the matter until daylight. Hilma, with 
a wisdom resulting from experience in 


decisions made at such moments, was 
ready when Thursday arrived, but 
journeyed alone in advance to prepare 
the Marguerite costumes against Frau- 
lein von Sternberg’s coming. Fraulein 
von Sternberg herself would leave even 
a train later than she had at first 
decided. She had been studying the 
schedule again, and evidently to some 
purpose. 

It was almost six o’clock when 
she drove down the avenue of pines 
toward the station, and then she 
learned with dismay that the up-train 
was half an hour late. It was now 
after six. Instead of arriving in London 
at half-past seven the hour would be 
eight. Another fifteen minutes would 
be needed to get to the opera, and that 
would make it time for the rise of the 
curtain. Telegraph she would not; it 
would simply put the manager into a 
fever, and make things still worse than 
they were. She would tell them on 
her arrival to ring up the curtain; she 
did not go on until the second act. If 
she were later still it would not be her 
fault, but Signor Gramponi’s. If he 
had not made himself disagreeable by 
telling her to come to town early she 
would have been at her hotel four 
hours ago. As the train sped through 
the dark she was occupied with this 
thought until another quite startled it 
out of her mind. The costumes! She 
had not reckoned on the drive to the 
hotel to get them. As Hilma had not 
been telegraphed she would still be - 
there waiting. To wire before reaching 
London would be impossible as the 
express made no stop. It would be 
twenty minutes to nine before she 
could reach the opera. She could 
picture the scene—the frantic rushing 
about, the telephoning, the confusion. 
And all on account of Signor Gram- 
poni. This thought was still upper- 
most when she alighted. He was the 
first person she saw. 

“You sing the Mephisto to-night ; 
how came you here ?” she asked in a 
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tone scarcely showing a desire for his 
company. 

“We can’t well give ‘ Faust’ with- 
out the Marguerite,” was the evasive 
and slightly sarcastic rejoinder. 

‘‘ But my costumes ?”’ she exclaimed 
hopelessly, thrusting her bouquet of 
orchids into his hands, although he had 
made no motion to take it. 

‘“‘ They are safe there in the carriage 
with Hilma.” 

‘But how did you know? Who told 
you my train?” 

Your maid the 
opera.” 

“<I will dismiss 

“Oh, no you will not!” he inter- 
rupted ; ‘for you have her to thank for 
this. I brought her, and the costumes, 
and all.” 

As she listened to this she seemed at 
last to remember that she had been 
talking in the night air. Bundling a 
lace scarf over her mouth she entered 
the carriage. Apparently she feared 
to take the scarf from in front of her 
face long enough to thank him. This 
devotion to her professional welfare 
seemed all the greater in contrast with 
what had just happened. Hilma rode 
backward, the box of costumes resting 
on her knees and rising above the level 
of her eyes. Any thoughts she may 
have had were in consequence not 
necessarily kept out of her counte- 


telephoned _ to 
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hance. 


When they had reached the opera 
Fraulein von Sternberg bowed, still 
careful not to take the lace scarf from 


over her mouth. He had gravely re- . 


sponded, also without opening his 
lips. 

There was an air of combined relief 
and ill-temper as they passed to their 
dressing-rooms. 

‘You can ring up in ten minutes,” 
said Signor Gramponi to the stage- 
manager; “‘ I’m partially ready.” 

‘‘ It’s the first time,’ said Carbone, 
the conductor, as he went downstairs 
to crawl out in the orchestra pit—‘‘ It’s 


the first time I ever knew him to go 
rushing around when he risked the 
performance.” In the haste Gramponi 
had kept her bouquet. She sent Hilma 
for it before the Garden Scene, saying 
she wished to carry it on with her. He 
sent it back with the message that he 
hoped she would not, for the sake of 
the fitness of things; that orchids were 
not for Marguerite. She pitched them 
into the corner while the message was 
being delivered. The fact that she did 
not carry them was the nearest to 
acknowledging his kindness that she 
had yet gotten. 

As Fraulein von Sternberg passed 
through the wings, when the curtain 
had fallen on the final scene, she 
walked up to Signor Gramponi and 
said sweetly, “‘I thank you.” 

To her his reply ruined all. ‘‘ If you 
had done as I told you, this would not 
have happened.’ The tone could not 
well have been more paternal. 

Two days later, before she went to 
rehearsal, she directed Hilma to part 
her hair in the middle, and dress it 
quite smooth and low at the sides. 

‘But the Fraulein will look——”’ 
exclaimed Hilma, hesitating to name a 
word so objectionable. 

“Older,” finished the lady herself. 
‘Well, that is what I want.” 

Hilma said nothing; she only won- 
dered how long it would last. Fraulein 
von Sternberg had taken off her hat 
and was standing on the stage opposite 
Signor Gramponi when he said: ‘* What 
is it to-day? You do not look like 
yourself. It is not your gown. It 
must be—it must be—your hair. You 
look older so; I do not like it.” 

‘“‘Is age always so objectionable? ” 
she asked tartly. 

“ Youth is always so beautiful,” he 
answered gently, letting his eyes rest 
on her face fora moment. The next 
time he spoke was to give her the cue, 
which she had lost through inattention, 
and in such a paternal tone that she 
sang full voice to the end of the act. 
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Hilma was’ scarcely surprised that 
Fraulein von Sternberg only waited to 
reach her hotel to direct her hair 
dressed again, this time in the usual 
fashion. That night, however, before 
going to bed, her maid had the Pom- 
padour to do yet again. 

“ Think ; if there should be a fire in 
the night, I would look a fright with it 
low. Dress it high, very high!” and 
Fraulein von Sternberg wept. 

For some time she continued of 
changeable mood. At the theatre she 
was generally mild, sometimes radiant; 
at home she was, and often most 
unreservedly, the opposite of both. 

She had many callers in those days, 
and her five o’clock teas had grown to 
be almost functions. Fresh vases were 
added daily to her stock to hold the 
flowers that were sent her. In one 
corner was quite a forest of palms, and 
never less than two beribboned baskets 
blossomed on the lid of the piano. 

In this period Signor Gramponi had 
called twice. Each time after his 
departure Hilma had distinctly heard 
Fraulein von Sternberg call him ‘‘a 
horrid old man.” 

The third time he called he brought 
with him ascore of ‘“‘ Les Huguenots,” 
and although Mrs. de Suyter was there, 
put it on the piano rack, and spoke of 
practice with such decision, that the 
caller mumbled something about 
pressing engagements and arose. As 
she left the waiter brought in a card. 
It was Signor Gramponi who lifted it 
from the tray, and without as much as 
reading it said, ‘‘ She is not at home.” 
Being properly trained, the waiter 
withdrew at that moment. 
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People passing that immediate 
section of the street the next instant 
saw an object descend through the 
air. -When it landed the man pick- 
ing It up found it a score of ‘‘ Les 
Huguenots.” 

“It will be a great chance for you,” 
said Signor Gramponito Fraulein von 
Sternberg, who thus far had found 
actions better than words. ‘It will 
be a glorious chance for you. Verdrier 
herself told me that she would be too 
ill to sing the Valentina, and that you 
had learned it but never sung it. I 
knew they would send for you from the 
opera, and J thought I would save time 
by coming to help you at once. Have 
you another copy?”’ His tone was 
quite gentle, though not at all paternal. 
This she appeared not to recognise ; 
perhaps the stress of the moment 
prevented. 

‘‘T am tired,’ she began, and her 
voice was not at all steady; 1 am tired 
of your behaving as though you were 
my father. You have done it since 
the moment I met you. You did it 
when you made me miss the train, you 
did it when you wouldn’t let me carry 
my orchids, you did it always—and 
now you order my guests out of the 
house. You*are too young to treat me 
so. I simply won’t have it.” 

. ‘Too young?” he said, his eyes 
lighting up. ‘‘Too young? But I 
always thought I was too old—I 
thought 

There was enough expressed in his 

face for her to let him leave the 





sentence unfinished. Kissing him 
on both eyelids she said, “Now you 
can see?”’ 





The Boy and Hushwing 


Sy Charles G. D. Roberts 
HOLLOW, booming ominous 
A cry, a great voice of shadowy 
doom, rang out suddenly and 
startled the dark edges of the forest. 
It sounded across the glimmering pas- 
tures, vibrating the brown-violet dusk, 
and made the lame old woman in the 
cabin on the other side of the clearing 
shiver with vague fears. 

But not vague was the fear which 
shook the soul of the red squirrel when 
he crouched, still for once in his restless 
life, in the crotch of a thick spruce top. 
Not vague was the fear of the brooding 
grouse in the far-off withe-wood thicket, 
though the sound came to her but 
dimly and she knew that the menace 
of it was not, at the moment, for her. 
And least vague of all was the terror of 
the usually unterrified weasel, from 
whose cruel little eyes the red flame of 
the blood-lust faded suddenly, as the 
glow dies out of a coal; for the dread 
voice sounded very close to him, and it 
required all his nerve to hold himself 
rigidly motionless and to refrain from 
the start which would have betrayed 
him to his death. 

‘* Whoo-hoo-o0-h’00-00 !’” boomed the 
call again, seeming to come from the 
tree-tops, the thickets, the sky, and 
the earth, all at once, so that creatures 
many hundred yards apart trembled 
simultaneously, deeming that the clutch 
of fate was already at their necks. But 
to the Boy, as he let down the pasture- 
bars with a clatter and turned the new- 
milked cows in among the twilight- 
‘coloured hillocks, the sound brought 
no terror. He smiled as he said to 
himself: ‘‘ There’s Hushwing again at 
his hunting. I must give him a taste 
of what it feels like to be hunted.”’ 
Then he strolled across the pasture, 
between the black stumps, the blueberry 
patches, the tangles of wild raspberry ; 
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pushed softly through the fringe of wild 
cherry and young birch saplings, and 
crept, soundless as a snake, under the 
branches of a low-growing hemlock. 
Peering out from this covert he could 
see, rising solitary at the back of an 
open glade, the pale and naked trunk 
of a pine tree, which the lightning had 
shattered. 

The Boy’s eyes were keen as a 
fish-hawk’s, and he kept them fixed 
upon thetopofthepinetrunk. Presently 
it seemed as if the spirit of the dusk 
took shadowy form for an instant. 
There was a soundless sweeping of 
wings down the glade, and the next 
moment the pine trunk looked about 
two feet taller in the Boy’s eyes. The 
great horned owl—‘‘ Hushwing,”’ the 
Boy had christened him, for the ghostly 
silence of his flight—had returned to 
his favourite post of observation, where- 
on he stood so erect and motionless 
that he seemed a portion of the pine 
trunk itself. 

The Boy lay still as a watching lynx, 
being minded to spy on Hushwing at 
his hunting. A moment more, and 
then came again that hollow summons; 
Whoo-hoo-hoo-who’o-o0; and the great 
owl turned his head to listen as the 
echo floated through the forest. 

The Boy heard, a few paces distant 
from him, the snap of a twig where a 
startled hare stirred clumsily. The 
sound was faint; indeed so faint that 
he was hardly sure whether he heard 
or imagined it; but to the wonderfully 
wide and sensitive drum of the owl’s 
ear it sounded sharply away down at 
the foot of the glade. Ere the Boy 
could draw a second breath he saw 
great wings hovering at the edge of 
the thicket close at hand. He saw big, 
clutching talons outstretched from thick- 
feathered legs, while round eyes, fiercely 
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gleaming, flamed upon his in passing 
as they searched the bush. Once the 
great wings backed off, foiled by some 
obstruction which the Boy could not 
see. Then they pounced with incredible 
speed. There was a flapping and a 
scuffle, followed by a loud squeak; and 
Hushwing winnowed off down the glade 
bearing the limp form of the hare in 
his talons. He did not stop at the pine 
trunk, but passed on toward the deeper 
woods. 

“‘He’s got a mate and a nest ’way 
back in the cedar swamp, likely,”’ said 
the Boy, as he got up, stretched his 
cramped limbs and turned his face 
homeward. As he went, he schemed 
with subtle woodcraft for the capture 
ef the wary old bird. He felt impelled 
to try his skill against the marauder’s 
inherited cunning and suspicion; and 
he knew that, if he should succeed, 
there would remain Hushwing’s yet 
fiercer and stronger mate to care for 
the little owlets in the nest. 

When Hushwing had deposited his 
prey beside the nest, in readiness for 
the next meal of his ever-hungry nest- 
lings, he sailed off again for a hunt on 
his own account. Now it chanced that 
a rare visitor, a wanderer from the cliffy 
hills which lay many miles back of 
Hushwing’s cedar swamp, had come 
down that day to see if there might not 
be a sheep or a calf to be picked up on 


the outskirts of the settlements. It’ 


was years since a panther had been 
seen in that neighbourhood—it was 
years, indeed since that particular pan- 


ther had strayed from his high fast-. 


nesses, where game was plentiful and 
none dared poach on his preserves. 
But just now a camp of hunters on his 
range had troubled him seriously and 
scattered his game. Gnawing his heart 
with rage and fear, he had succeeded 
so far in evading their noisy search, 
and had finally come to seek vengeance 
by taking tribute of their flocks. He 
had traversed the ceder swamp, and 
emerging upon the wooded uplands he 


had come across a cow-path leading 
down to the trampled brink of a pond. 

‘“* Here,” he thought to himself, ‘‘ will 
the cattle come to drink, and I will 
kill me a yearling heifer.’”’ On the 
massive horizontal limb of a willow 
which overhung the trodden mire of 
the margin he stretched himself to 
await the coming of the quarry. A 
thick-leaved beech bough, thrusting in 
among the willow branches, effectually 
concealed him. Only from above was 
he at all visible, his furry ears and the 
crown of his head just showing over 
the leafage. 

The aérial path of Hushwing, from 
his nest in the swamp to his watch- 
tower on the clearing’s edge, led him 
past the pool and the crouching pan- 
ther. He had never seen a panther, 
and he had nothing in his brain-fur- 
nishing to fit so formidable a_ beast. 
On chance, thinking perhaps to strike 
a mink at his fishing on the pool’s 
brink, he sounded his Whoo-hoo-hoo- 
who'o-oo! as he came near. The pan- 
ther turned his head at the sound, 
rustling the leaves, over which appeared 
his furry ear-tips. The next instant, to 
his rage and astonishment, he received 
a smart blow on the top of his head, 
and sharp claws tore the tender skin 
about his ears. With a startled snarl 
he turned and struck upwards with his 
armed paw, a lightning stroke, at the 
unseen assailant. 

But he struck the empty air. Already 
was Hushwing far on his way, a gliding 
ghost. He was puzzled over the strange 
animal which he had struck; but while 
his wits were yet wondering those mira- 
cles of sensitiveness, those living tele- 
phone films which served him for ears, 
caught the scratching of light claws on 
the dry bark of a hemlock some ten 
paces aside from his line of flight. 
Thought itself could hardly be more 
silent and swift than was his turning. 
The next moment his noiseless wings 
overhung a red squirrel, where it lay 
flattened to the bark in the crotch of 
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the hemlock. Some dream of the hunt 
or the flight had awakened the little 
animal to an unseasonable activity and 
betrayed it to its doom. There was 
a shrill squeal as those knife-like talons 
met in the small, furry body; then 
Hushwing carried off his supper to be 
eaten comfortably upon his watch- 
tower. 

Meanwhile the Boy was planning the 
capture of the wise old owl. He might 
have shot the bird easily, but wanton 
slaughter was not his object, and he 
was no partisan as far as the wild 
creatures were concerned. All the 
furtive folk, fur and feather alike, were 
interesting to him, even dear to him in 
varying degrees. He had no grudge 
against Hushwing for the slaughter of 
the harmless hare and grouse, for did 
not the big marauder show equal zest 
in the pursuit of mink and weasel, 
snake and rat. Even toward that 
embodied Death, the malignant weasel, 
indeed, the Boy had no antagonism, 
making allowance as he did for the 
inherited blood-lust which drove the 
murderous little animal to defy all the 
laws of the wild kindred and kill, kill, 
kill! for the sheer delight of killing. 
The Boy’s purpose now in planning the 
capture of Hushwing was, first of all, to 
test his own woodcraft; and, second, 
to get the bird under his close observa- 
tion. He had a theory, that the big 
horned owl might be tamed so as to 
become an interesting and _ highly 
instructive pet. In any case, he was 
sure that Hushwing in captivity might 
be made to contribute much to his 
knowledge—and knowledge, first-hand 
knowledge, of all the furtive kindred of 
the wild; knowledge such as the text- 
books on natural history which his 
father’s library contained could not 
give him, was what he continually 
craved. 

On the following afternoon the boy 
went early to the neighbourhood of 
Hushwing’s watch-tower. At the edge 
of a thicket, half concealed, but open 


toward the dead pine trunk, was a 
straggling colony of low blueberry 
bushes. Where the blueberry bushes 
rose to some eight or ten inches above 
the top of a decaying birch stump he 
fixed a snare of rabbit wire. To the 
noose he gave a diameter of about a 
foot, supporting it horizontally in the 
tops of the bushes just over the stump. 
The cord from the noose he carried to 
his hiding-place of the previous evening, 
under the thick-growing hemlock. 
Then he went home, did some odd 
jobs upon which he depended for his 
pocket-money, and arranged with the 
hired man to relieve him for that 
evening of his duty of driving the cows 
back to pasture after the milking. Just 
before the afternoon began to turn from 
brown amber to rose and lilac he went 
back to the glade of the pine trunk. 
This time he took with him the body 
of one of the big grey rats which 
infested his father's grain bins. The 
rat he fixed securely upon the top of 
the stump among the blueberry bushes, 
exactly under the centre of the snare. 
Then he broke off the tops of a berry 
bush, tied the stubs together loosely, 
drew them over, ran the string once 
around the stump, and carried the end 
of the string back to his hiding-place 
beside the cord of the snare. Pulling 
the string gently he smiled with satis- 
faction to hear the broken twigs scratch 
seductively on the stump, like the claws 
of a small animal. Then he lay down, 
both cords in his hand, and composed 
himself to a season of patient waiting. 
He had not long to wait, however ; 
for Hushwing was early at his hunting 
that night. The Boy turned away his 
scrutiny for just one moment, as it 
seemed to him; but when he looked 
again there was Hushwing at his post, 
erect, apparently part of the pine trunk. 
Then—Who-hoo-hoo-who’s-oo!_ sounded 
his hollow challenge, though the sunset 
colour was not yet fading in the 
West. Instantly the Boy pulled his 
string; and from the stump among 
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the blueberry bushes came a gentle 
scratching, as of claws. Hushwing 
heard it. Lightly, as if blown on a 
swift wind, he was at the spot. He 
struck. His great talons transfixed the 
rat. Hts wings beat heavily as he 
strove to lift it, to bear it off to his 
nestlings. But what a heavy beast it 
was, to be sure! The next moment 
the noose of rabbit-wire closed inex- 
orably upon his legs. He loosed his 
grip upon the rat and sprang into the 
air, bewildered and terrified. But his 
wings would not bear him the way he 
wished to go. Instead, a strange, Ir- 
resistible force was drawing him, for all 
the windy beating of his pinions, straight 


to an unseen doom in the heart of a 


dense-growing hemlock. 

A moment more and he understood 
his discomfiture and the completeness 
of it. The Boy stood forth from his 
hiding-place, grinning; and Hushwing 
knew that his fate was wholly in the 
hands of this master being, whom no 
wild thing dared to hunt. Courageous 
to the last, he hissed fiercely and 
snapped his sharp beak in defiance; 
but the Boy drew him down, muffled 
wing, beak and talons in his heavy 
homespun jacket, bundled him under 
hisarm andcarried him home intriumph. 

“You'll find the rats in our oat-bins,”’ 
said he, “fatter than any weasel in the 
wood, my Hushwing.” 

The oat-bins were in a roomy loft 
at one end of the woodshed. The loft 
was lighted by a large square window 
in the gable, arranged to swing back 
on hinges like a door far convenience 
in passing the bags of grain in and out. 
Besides three large oat-bins, it con- 
tained a bin for barley, one for buck- 
wheat, and one for bran. The loft was 
also used as a general storehouse for 
all sorts of stuff that would not keep 
well in a damp cellar; and it was a 
very paradise for rats. From the wood- 
shed below admittance to the loft was 
gained by a flight of open board stairs 
and a spacious trap-door. 


Mounting these stairs and lifting the 
trap-door, the Boy carefully undid the 
wire noose from Hushwing’s feathered 
legs, avoiding the keen talons which 
promptly clutched at his fingers. Then 
he unrolled the coat, and the big bird, 
flapping his wings eagerly, soared 
straight for the bright square of the 
window. But the sash was strong; 
and the glass was a marvel which he 
had never before encountered. In a 
few moments he gave up the effort, 
floated back to the duskiest corner of 
the loft, and settled himself, much dis- 
concerted, on the back of an old hair- 
cloth sofa which had lately been 
banished from the sitting-room. Here 
he sat immovable, only hissing and 
snapping his formidable beak when 
the Boy approached him. His heart 
swelled with indignation and despair ; 
and, realising the futility of flight, he 
stood at bay. As the Boy moved 
around him he kept turning his great 
horned head as if it were on a pivot, 
without changing the position of his 
body; and his round, golden eyes, with 
their piercing black pupils, met those 
of his captor with an unflinching direct- 
ness beyond the nerve of any four- 
footed beast, however mighty, to main- 
tain. The daunting mastery of the 
human gaze, which could prevail over 
the gaze of the panther or the wolf, 
was lost upon the tameless spirit of 
Hushwing. Noting his courage, the 
Boy smiled approval and left him alone 
to recover his equanimity. 

Neither did Hushwing’s mate come 
any more to the farmyard, her double 
duties keeping her overbusy. The Boy, 
as days went by, made no progress 
whatever in his acquaintance with his 
captive, who steadfastly met all his 
advances with defiance of hissings and 
snapping beak. But by opening the 
bins and sitting motionless for an hour 
cr two in the twilight the Boy was able 
to make pretty careful study of Hush- 
wing’s method of hunting. The owl 
would sit a long time unstirring, the 
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gleam of his eyes never wavering. 
Then suddenly he would send forth 
his terrifying cry—and listen. Some- 
times there would be no result. At 
other times the cry would come just as 
some big rat, grown over-confident, was 
venturing softly across the floor or 
down into the toothsome _ grain. 
Startled out of all common sense by 
that voice of doom at his ear, he would 
make a desperate rush for cover. There 
would be a scrambling on the floor or a 
scurrying in the bin. Then the great, 
dim wings would hover above the 
sound. There would be a squeak, a 
brief scuffle; and Hushwing would 
float back downily to devour his prey 
on his chosen perch, the back of the 
haircloth sofa. 

For a fortnight the Boy watched 
him assiduously, spending almost every 
evening in the loft. At length came 
an evening when not a rat would stir 
abroad, and Hushwing’s hunting calls 
were hooted in vain. After two hours 
of vain watching the Boy’s patience 
gave out, and he went off to bed, 
promising his prisoner a good break- 
fast in the morning to compensate him 
for the selfish prudence of the rats. 
That same night, while every one in 
the house slept soundly, it chanced that 
a thieving squatter from the other end 
of the settlement came along with a 
bag, having designs upon the well-filled 
oat-bins. 

The squatter. knew where there was 
a short and handy ladder leaning 
against the tool-house. He had always 
been careful to replace it. He also 
knew how to lift, with his knife, the 
iron hook which fastened—but did not 
secure—the gable window on the in- 
side. To-night he went very stealthily, 
because, though it was dark, there was 
no wind to cover the sound of his 
movements. Stealthily he brought the 
ladder and raised it against the gable 
of the loft. Noiselessly he mounted, 
carrying his bag, till his bushy, hatless 
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head was just on a level with the 
window-ssill. Without a sound, as he 
imagined, his knife edge raised the 
hook—but there was a sound, the ghost 
of a sound, and the marvellous ear of 
Hushwing heard it. As the window 
swung back the thief’s bushy crown 
appeared just over the sill. ‘ Whoo- 
h’oo-00!”’ shouted Hushwing, angry and 
hungry, swooping at the seductive mark. 
He struck it fair and hard, his claws 
gashing the scalp, his wings dealing an 
amazing buffet. 

Appalled by the cry and the stroke. 
the sharp clutch, the great smother of 
wing, the rascal screamed with terror, 
lost his hold and fell to the ground. 
Nothing was further from his imagina- 
tion than that his assailant should be 
a mere owl. It was rather some kind 
of grossly inconsistent hobgoblin that 
he thought of, sent to punish him for 
the theft of his neighbour’s grain. 
Leaving the ladder where it fell, and 
the empty bag beside it, he ran wildly 
from the haunted spot, and never 
stopped till he found himself safe 
inside his shanty door. As for Hush- 
wing, he did not wait to investigate 
this second mistake of his, but made 
all haste back to his nest in the swamp. 

The frightened outcry of the thief 
awoke the sleepers in the house; and 
presently the Boy and his father came 
with a lantern to find out what was the 
matter. The fallen ladder, the empty 
bag, the open window of the loft, told 
their own story. When the Boy saw 
that Hushwing was gone his face fell 
with disappointment. He had grown 
very fond of his big, irreconcilable, 
dauntless captive. 

‘We owe Master Hushwing a right 
good turn this night,’”’ said the Boy’s 
father laughing. ‘‘My grain’s going 
to last longer after this, I’m thinking.” 

“Yes,” sighed the Boy, ‘‘ Hushwing 
hes earned his freedom. I suppose I 
mustn’t bother him any more with 
snares and things.”’ 
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In and Around the Great Pyramid 


By Cleveland Moffett MNlustrated from photograp$s taken by the Autor 


| FEAR geographies and_picture- 
books have _ half-spoiled the 
pyramids for many of us by 
making them seem commonplace, just 
as children’s readers have spoiled some 
good English poetry. Then Mark 
Twain has set the fashion of being 
funny about these venerable piles, and, 
between the two influences, first impres- 
sions are apt to be disturbed. There 
are tourists who arrive with a flippant 
“Hello, Cheops, old boy!” There 
are others who give only tolerant 
interest, as if they had seen it all before. 
Yet many of both classes go away 
finally in reverent silence, wishing 
people had taught them less—or more 
—about the pyramids. For one thing, 
take the matter of dust and heat, in 
which the picture-book-makers have 
surely misled us, for do they not repre- 
sent the pyramids as standing out on a 
burning waste, with only a naked palm 
tree every mile or so to keep the glare 
off, and individuals in queer hats gasp- 
ing about, half-smothered in the sand- 
storms? Asa matter of fact, the seven- 
mile drive from Cairo to. Cheops comes 
off as pleasantly as a carriage ride out 
of Long Branch, and is over as good a 
road. The whole avenue, furthermore, 
is shaded by lines of acacias not a whit 
less inviting than those of the famous 
Bois de Boulogne, and so cool a breeze 
blows down them that you scarcely feel 
the sun. As you roll along behind two 
Arab greys (what horses they have, to 
be sure, in this wonderful city of 
Cairo!), your eye is gladdened by 
tropical gardens, beyond which spread 
the varying greens of the rich Nile 
valley, for the old river covers this whole 
verdant plain in July and August, and 
all but laps the base of Cheops. Inthe 


whole world there are noricher fieldsthan 
these that reach beyond the pyramids, 
fields giving three or‘ four crops a year 
—wheat, Indian corn, grass, whatever 
the Arab husbandman puts down. 
Desert there is, no doubt, to the west 
and south, the Libyan Desert and the 
Great Sahara; but certainly none as 
you come from Cairo. And now bounds 
barefoot at your carriage side one of the 
princely paupers who rise up every- 
where out of the ground, and offers you 
strawberries set in green leaves, a 
generous basketful. He calls for a 
shilling; but give him sixpence, and 
he will salaam with delight while you 
fall to the eating. Little notion I ever 
got from my geography of driving to 
Cheops by a smooth, shaded way, with 
luscious fruit served en route. 

At the left of the avenue runs a 
single-track trolley line, soon to be put 
in operation, and you are surprised to 
find that this neither shocks nor amuses 
you. After all, why not get to Gizeh 
by bell-punch and motorman, if that is 
the easiest way? We get to Niagara 
so; and be sure it is not some bits of 
wire and rolling boxes that will lessen 
the wonder of this place! Nor will 
the brand-new hotel, with its modern 
improvements, disturb the dignity of 
Cheops, though it stands in his very 
shadow. What, indeed, does Cheops 
care for electric bells and _ tesselated 
bath-rooms, and guests in evening 
clothes enjoying table d’héte luxuries ? 
The whole pigmy affair makes but a dot 
in the landscape—though a vastly com- 
fortable dot one must allow, for weary 
mortals. Still I wish they would take 
down their big staring ‘ American 
Bar” sign that greets you by the road- 
way where the camels rest. 
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THE ASCENT AND DESCENT. 


Well, we climbed the great pyramid 
in the usual way, with Arabs pulling 
ahead and pushing behind. We paused 
when we felt like it for breath and to 
take the view; we bought some 
trumpery coins at the half-way place 
for a few pilasters; we snapped our 
cameras, and got real thrills of pleasure 
and wonder when at last we reached 
the top. A generous two shillings’ 
worth surely (that is the charge per 


head) is served you now in panorama: 
a dozen pyramids, little and big, some 
at your feet, some on the far horizon ; 
ruins of tombs and temples here and 
there, vaguely outlined; to the east, a 
great patchwork quilt of yellows and 
greens, the Nile harvest lands cut 
across by irrigating ditches and the 
road to Cairo; to the west and south, a 
rolling white-yellow sea with a hard 
wind sweeping it; to the south-east, 
half a mile distant, the Sphinx with 





A CORNER OF CHEOPS, LOOKING UP. 
It is by this corner that the ascent and descent are usually made. 
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back turned, an insignificant brown 
knob rising out of the sand like 4 mush- 
room. 

To a man on thetop, Cheops is much 
more precipice than pyramid—a 
precipice with five hundred feet of 
sheer descent. A fall from the top 
would be just as certain as a fall from 
the Eiffel Tower. You would strike 
two or three times, with wider rebounds, 
and Jand with the life gone out of you. 
I had thought of the steps as wide 
enough to stop such a fall, but in many 
places they are narrow, and treacherous 
with sand and cement, so that unless 
you caught yourself at the very first 
slip it would be all over. The people 
who delight in pitting two poor wretches 
of Arabs one against the other in a 
race from Cheops’s top to the top of 
Chephren (the second pyramid) may 
be surprised to know that this little 
game has cost several lives. Once 


every season or two (so the record. 


stands) a runner leaps too fast or too 
far, or finds false landing for his bare 
feet, and then there is one less Arab 
in the world to beg for backsheesh. 

The descent, rather against our 
expectations, proved easier than the 
ascent. For a man of fair activity. 
there are simply some two hundred and 
fifty two-foot jumps to be taken (a few 
of three or four feet), with Arabs ahead 
and Arabs behind as_ buffers and 
encouragers—a bit of exercise the 
average American boy would call play. 
For a woman, it is a matter of pro- 
gressive sliding and easy falling to and 
from the brown hands that hold and 
catch her, while a turban _ hitched 
around her waist pulls back like an 
anchor chain. 

On the way down I asked an old 
Arab, more intelligent than the rest 
and quite proficient in English, why the 
men insisted on my following a certain 
course down near the corner. He 
explained that the ascents and descents 
are always made at the corners (usually 
the north-east one), and that to venture 


out on one of the faces is danger- 
ous. 

‘Why is it dangerous ?”’ 

‘* Because the steps are not as well 
cleared there as they are at the corners; 
they are covered with sand and crumb- 
ling stone.” 

~“ Do you mean that no one goes out 
on the faces ?”’ 

“Very few do. You can judge by 
this, that bluebirds often make their 
nests there.” 

‘‘ Suppose I offered you a shilling te 
walk around the pyramid on this step ? ”’ 

We were half-way down. 

“I would not do it.”’ 

‘* Two shillings ? ”’ 

He hesitated. ‘‘I’d like to earn the 
two shillings, but I’d rather do it some 
other way. I'll tell you why. Do you 
see this scar?’’ He pushed back his 
turban and pointed to a jagged cut. 
““Once I fell to the bottom from about 
here, and was nearly killed. So I’m 
careful now. Besides, I’m sixty years 
old.”’. 

‘‘ Ask these other men if one of them 
will go from bottom to top up the 
middle of the western faces. Do you 
understand ? ” 

The old man understood and asked 
the question, and there followed a 
clamour of talk, out of which came the 
offer of astraight young fellow to make 
the climb—only he wanted a sovereign 
to do it, and said it would take two 
hours. I knew there were many guides 
who could run up and down at the 
north-east corner in eight or nine 
minutes, so I asked if no one could 
make better time than two hours, and 
the answer was that only two men in 
the lot would attempt the feat at all. 
All this, in my opinion, was more 
because it was something new than 
because of any extreme danger in the 
feat. I climbeda short distance myself 
up the middle of the northern face 
without special difficulty, and I had 
boots on. I admit, though, that the 
sand did begin to slide under my feet. 
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VIEW 


FROM CHEOPS, LOOKING EAST. 


To the east, a great patch-work quilt of yellows and greens, the Nile harvest lands cut across 
by irrigating ditches and the road to Cairo. 


CHEOPS SEEN BY NIGHT. 


That evening we lingered over our 
after-dinner coffee, and it was past nine 
when we came out across the wide 
piazza, leaving behind the glow of 
electric lamps, the swing of a waltz, 
and the gossip of some English ladies 
smoking cigarettes on a divan with an 
air of bored superiority. The night 
was before us, and the desert. Under 
the stars rose the dim shape of Cheops. 
A white camel lay by the road, and his 
driver beside him, both sleeping. A 
tall figure came out of the shadows, 
draped in robes of black and white. 
It was Mahomet, our servant, who had 
been waiting as these men know how to 
wait. We proposed walking about the 
Great Pyramid; but Mahomet thought 
it better we should ride. 

As we approached the pyramid a dog 
barked, and another stately shape rose 
out of the gloom. And within a minute 
two others came. 

‘ There are watchmen who sleep here. 
See, they have guns. They ask if you 
want to go up.” 


Not only this, but one of the three 
was eager to make a record run to the 
top with only the stars to guide him. 

‘“Do people climb the pyramid at 
night ?”’ I asked. 

“Yes, many times; they come often 
from Cairo when the moon shines.” 

We made our way slowly around the 
pyramid, and with detours for ruins, 
hollows, and sand-hills it was a good 
mile in all—a matter of twenty minutes’ 
rough going, especially when you are 
on a donkey with neither bridle nor 
stirrups and have to steer him like a 
bicycle. 

In doing the circuit, I noticed an 
odd illusion—that the top of Cheops 
leans first to one side, then to the other, 
so that each corner in turn seems to 
have the steeper slant. And as we 
crossed the north side, the black hole 
of the entrance seemed first nearer the 
west corner, then nearer the east. 

‘Ts it true,” Iasked Mahomet, ‘‘that 
the passage into the pyramid points 
straight to the north star?” 

‘“* Yes,” he said, ‘‘ it is true.”’ 
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‘Could I go in a few feet and see 
for myself?” 

‘Tf you like.” 

I had acaprice to test this thing that 
I had read in books. So I clambered 
up, then down into the hole, Mahomet 
helping me. We did not go in far, as 
we had no candle—only about twenty 
feet ; but that was far enough. Looking 
up the passage slope, I could see the 
north star plainly in the square setting 
of the rock at the mouth of the passage. 
Not only was it visible, but it stood out 
at the very middle of the square. I was 
satisfied. 





THE DESCENT OF CHEOPS. 


For a man of fair activity, there are simply some 250 twe-foot jumps. 
. . . For a woman, it isa matter of progressive sliding and easy falling 
to and from the brown hands that hold and catch her, while a turban 
hitched around her waist pulls back like an anchor chain. 


We walked on a little distance, and 
Mahomet set the echoes going; you 
shout to Cheops, and he shouts back; 
you clap your hands three times quickly, 
and he claps his to match you. But 
somehow this sport seemed to me un- 
worthy, like teasing a giant, and I bade 
the boy desist. And then we were 
silent so long that our voices sounded 
strange when we spoke. And there was 
sadness in the silence. _ 

‘“What were you thinking of ?”’ asked 
my companion. 

‘“T was thinking how many centuries 
Cheops will be standing after we are 
dead.” 

‘“And I, how many 
centuries he had stood 
already when we were 
born.” 

We went back to the 
hotel, where all was 
settling down for the 
night, and scarcely had 
we retired, when a long 
shriek sounded across 
the Sahara like a wail 
of terror. It was the 
steam whistle warning 
tardy guests that in 
five minutes the one 
thousand two hundred 
electric lights of the 
establishment would be 
extinguished. 


INSIDE CHEOPS. 


Next morning I set 
out to explore the inner 
regions of the Great 
Pyramid. We made 
our way in four strong 
—three Arabs and my- 
self. First went Saide, 
candle in hand, lead- 
ing the way down a 
straight passage about 
sixty feet long,and steep 
enough and smooth 
enough to send one 
sliding to the bottom 
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THE NORTH FACE OF CHEOPS, SHOWING THE WORN AND TREACHEROUS STONE 
COURSES AND THE ENTRANCE 
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UP TO THE 


PASSAGE LEADING 
THE KING'S CHAMBER. 


but for hollows worn in the stones every 
yard orso. These gave excellent sup- 
port to the Arabs, who knew the way 
and were barefoot into the bargain; 
but to me, in stiff boots and strange to 
everything, it meant an uneasy progress, 
with sliding and scuffling. Once I 
bumped my head in forgetting to stoop; 
and once my legs shot forward from 
under me, and I was only saved from 
avalanching onward bythe Arab behind, 
whom we designated as “ the old man.” 
Presently the passage straightened to 
a level, and Saide called out the in- 
evitable ‘‘ Mine yer head!” for a low 
rock. Beyond this, we came into a 
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GREAT GALLERY AND 


small, rough-hewn cham- 
ber, with smoke-blackened 
sides ; the spot, it is said, 
where old Caliph-el- 
Mamin, in his vandal search 
for treasure a thousand years 
ago, came upon the real 
road to Cheops’s mysteries, 
successfully hidden up to 
that time by the builders’ 
cunning. Here still, above 
a pile of rubbish, is the 
very passage cut in by the 
caliph from the outside and 
blocked with dust these 
many years. 

Now we climb a black 
wall, with hands and feet 
in easy niches, and enter 
another 


passage, square 
and smooth, finished like 
the first, but somewhat 


larger, yet still so low that 
we must walk with bodies 
bent. This passage turns 
sharply to the east (the 
first ran south), and goes 
up in a steep and slippery 
ascent. Under the low- 
held candles the stones shine 
yellowish white, like glazed 
earthenware ; and stride by 
stride we mount them, 
reaching up from one 
scooped-out foot-place to 
the next, the old man puffing behind, 
pretending to boost me on, while Saide 
gives a useful hand from before, and 
at intervals inquires, ‘‘ How you 
feel ?”’ 

We are working steadily in and up, | 
treading the road made for Cheops’s 
body and meant for none other. We 
are getting nearer and nearer the heart 
of the Great Pyramid. 

“Psst, psst, psst, psst,’” comes a sound 
all about us like a sharp whispering. 
I had heard it before, but now when 
we pause for breath it is plainer. 

‘‘What is that?*’ I ask Saide; but 
he does not understand. ‘“ The noise 
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that goes psst, psst, psst, 
psst, all about us? What is 
it?’’ I repeat. 


“Bats,” says Mahomet 
from behind, and his voice is 
strange. 


“This is the well,’ says 
Saide, as we step to a new 
level. The others come up, 
and press about in a narrow 
space. Underneath opens a 
chasm in the stone; over- 
head opens black space, and 
only two feeble candles 
against this darkness! The 
Arabs look queer. The 
whites of their eyes turn 
from me to the well, and 
turn back from the well to 
me. I don’t like it. I feel, 
somehow, that human life is 
a cheap thing inside of 
Cheops. How many mur- 
ders have been done, I won- 
der, at this well? They say 
it is one hundred and ninety- 
one feet deep and blocked 
‘with sand. Who knows how 
many bones are buried in the 
sand? I pull myself together 
against these fancies. 

Here was the situation as 
I took it in by degrees. 
Straight before me a_hori- 
zontal passage about four feet 
square; over this a low wall; and 
over this again the Great Gallery, 
rising and widening and lengthening 
into blackness. This yawning mouth 
came down far above on a sharp slant ; 
the lower passage came forward on a 
level, and the two met here by the well 
with a single square of stone at the 
angle. 

‘King’s Chamber that way,”’ said Ma- 
homet, pointing up. ‘‘ Queen’s Chamber 
that way,” pointing straight ahead. 

We moved on now through the hori- 
zontal passage, over the same smooth, 
yellowish stones (limestone, I believe), 
with the same bending of bodies for the 
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INSIDE CHEOPS—THE WELL. 


The wpper passage is the great gallery, which leads to the King’s 
Chamber ; the lower leads to the Queen’s Chamber. 


diminished height, not over four feet. 
At intervals I noticed cup-shaped holes 
in the stones of the floor, made, so 
Mahomet said, by pyramid scientists to 
assist their measurements. Ten feet be- 
yond the hundred we went before we 
reached the Queen’s Chamber—a room 
about eighteen feet in each dimension, 
quite bare and free from inscription or 
decoration save for a long, narrow recess 
in the north wall shaped like a Gothic 
window. Out of this bats flew at us by 
the dozen as if in wilful attack. 

“Turn your back, sair,” cried Maho- 
met ; ‘‘they may hit you and bite you.” 

‘Do bats bite?” 
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‘‘ These bats bite; if they catch your 
cheek, they cut out a hole.” 

Mahomet went at them sharply with 
his stick, and they were soon scattered. 

‘‘“What was that for?’ I asked, 
pointing to the recess, which shelved 
back to a narrow fissure whence the 
bats came. 

‘* For the Queen’s sarcophagus.”’ 

‘* Where is it now ?”’ 

Mahomet expressed the pious opinion 
that Allah alone knew. 


THE SARCOPHAGUS, IN 


We went back now to the well, and 
I got Saide to wriggle his way down for 
twenty or thirty feet, which he was able 
to do by catchiny his hands and feet in 
cracks and hollows of the stones. And 
a strange sight it was to see him de- 
scending this cavernous shaft, candle 
in hand. The guides declare that in 
the present condition of the well it is 
death to push down to the great sub- 
terranean chamber known to lie at 





the bottom, ninety feet down through 
solid trap-rock that forms the base of 
Cheops. They say the man who at- 
tempts it will be ¢ghoked with falling 
sand, and leave his body there; still, 
the thing has been done in the past, so 
why not again? 

‘*Doesn’t the first passage we were 
in lead down to this subterranean 
chamber?’ I asked on the strength 
of what I had read. The men agreed 
that it did, but no one of them had 
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THE KING’S CHAMBER. 


ever travelled the way, nor could, they 
declared, for the stones that had fallen 
and the sand that had drifted in. Here 
also, death would meet the hardy ex- 
plorer—which may or may not be true. 

I may say that the Great Gallery 
is seven feet wide, twenty-eight feet 
high, and one hundred and fifty-one 
feet long. It would hold a train of six 
cable cars with a second train on top 
and a third on top of that. As for the 
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exact degree of its perilous slant, any 
one who remembers his trigonometry 
can figure it out by taking the passage 
to the Queen’s Chamber (one hnndred 
and ten feet) as the base of a right- 
angled triangle, with the Great Gallery 
(one hundred and fifty-one feet) as 
the hypotenuse. In other words, the 
Queen’s Chamber is directly under the 
King’s Chamber. To the latter place 
we now made our way, passing first 


I climbed upon one of the blocks, and 
sat in the soft dust of centuries. In 
the wall nearest the King’s Chamber 
were deep grooves running lengthwise 
from floor to roof. The guides say 
these were cut for ropes to work in 
when the sarcophagus was raised and 
lowered, the fit in the room being 
so perfect that without them there 
would have been no room for the 
ropes. 





' THE FIFTH CHAMBER. 
Campbell's, or the Fifth Chamber, is the highest elevation to be reached in the interior of the Great Pyramid. 


into a vestibule space like a little 
chapel, where some claim that the sar- 
cophagus of Cheops originally rested. 
Certain it is that two huge blocks 
of granite higher than a man’s head 
stand at either end of this room, 
with space between them about equal 
to the length of a sarcophagus and 
sufficient space above. This vestibule, 
by rough measurement, is fourteen feet 
high, six feet wide, and eleven feet long. 


In the King’s Chamber there is an 
effect of vastness beyond that of the 
Great Gallery, where the close-set walls 
hem you in like a narrow street. Here 
by candle-light you make out dimly the 
width and height (some six yards each), 
and the length not at all—it is really 
about thirty-four feet. You wonder at 
the huge blocks that make the walls 
and floor, some ten feet square—one, 
two full spans of the outstretched arms. 
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They are larger even than the giant 
stones of the Great Gallery, not lime- 
stone like them, but grey granite, 
smoothed and polished to its fine 
blackish grain. And where in the 
modern world is such a fitting of stones 
as this? The blocks join in lines 
straight and narrow as the ruling of a 
pencil. Even Saide is stirred to ad- 
miration. . 

‘* See jynte,” he says, pointing ; “ very 
small jynte. No leetel bit can you put 
yer finger up.” 

The walls are scarred with many 
names, some chalked on roughly, some 
cut in the stone, some done in candle- 
black. Some Koran worshipper has an- 
nounced in Arabic to the bats and 
others that ‘there is no God but God, 
and Mahomet is his prophet.” I was 
glad to see that no impertinent knives 
or marking things have had their way 
on the sarcophagus. But this red 
rock casket to-day lies lidless and 
empty. 

More remarkable are the echoes in 
this central vault—strange reverbera- 
tions that roll away and mock back at 
you through all the walls and pas- 
sages. I fancy it must have been these 
echoes that encouraged the original 
searchers after rooms above the King’s 
Chamber, for it is plain to any ear that 
hollow spaces lie there. I gave one 
long shout, and heard it in deafening 
tumult all about me for five seconds 
or more, then in a steady, dying tone 
from far overhead. : 

I will not go further into the details 
of the first visit inside the Great Pyramid. 
When we came out it was two o’clock, 
and we had been five hours inside. 
There were numerous photographs 
taken; there was a perilous slip and 
slide going down the Great Gallery ; 
there was an investigation (as far as one 
can investigate) of various ragged holes 
leading to air-shafts, and a_ cross- 
questioning of the guides in matters 
of pyramid construction, whereby I 
learned of a way of reaching other 


chambers than the ones I had seen, 
chambers higher up in the pyramid— 
only people seldom went there. — 

“Why?” I asked. 

“It is dangerous.” 

‘“Can you take me there? ” 

‘“No, no, we cannot go there. Very 
hard to go there. Must have ladders, 
ropes, many things.” 

By more questioning I learned that 
these higher rooms are called the Five 
Chambers, and are reached from the 
top of the Great Gallery at the north- 
east corner. They showed me the place, 
and by peering upward I made out 
some wooden cross-bars set across the 
angle of the walls. I told Mahomet 
I must know more about these Five 
Chambers, and he agreed to bring to 
the hotel two men who had made the 
ascent. 

‘“‘Are they the only ones who have 
done it?” I asked. 

‘Yes, they are the only ones.”’ 

The two men were waiting after. 
luncheon. Mahomet had brought them 
from a neighbouring village, and it was 
very easy to see that they put good 
valuation on their abilitiy to reach the 
Five Chambers. Twenty shillings was 
their price for the service, and they called 
this an off-season rate. I offered eight 
shillings. They came down to sixteen. 
I offered twelve, and they refused’ it. 
Finally, a bargain was struck for four- 
teen shillings—they to furnish every- 
thing and to get no backsheesh unless 
I was satisfied. 


TO THE FIVE CHAMBERS. 


At the appointed time next morning 
I made my way to the end of the Great 
Gallery, where four Arabs hitched a 
rope round my waist. From far above 
came down a candle glow and orders 
from the chief climber, who had worked 
himself up there unaided, by some 
miracle of skill. It was quite plain 
now that he would earn his fourteen 
shillings 1f he got me safely through 
this thing. Two ropes hung down this 
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dark corner, one tied fast to me, the 
other dangling free. It was hard to 
get a question answered, since all the 
Arabs talked at once, and the echoes 
made their bad English worse; but I 
finally understood that I was to pull 
myself up by the free rope while the 
man above hauled on the other. What 
secured the ropes, or how strong the 
man was, remained matters of con- 
jecture. 

I slapped my pockets to make sure 
that I had everything, looked over the 
photographic outfit that lay about, 
charged climber number two, who was 
to follow, not to let the kodak fall 
unless he fell himself, and then said I 
was ready. First it was ‘“ boosh 
behine” up a few steps of rickety ladder, 
then more steps by myself, and then I 
swung out in the chasm, and the rope 
lifted slowly. 

‘* Mine a whood, mine a whood!” 
they called from below. ‘ Butcher 
.fhott on whood!” And presently I saw 
that they were talking about the first 
crossbar in the corner, and worked my 
way towards it. | 

I can’t say what the danger was at 
this point, but 1 suppose if the rope 
had broken I should have gone plung- 
ing down the Great Gallery like a rock 
down a mountain side. From the first 
cross-bar there was an easy lift to the 
second, then to the third, with a few 
moments at each to steady myself. 
And so gradually, by haul of the rope 
and lift of my arms on the cross-bars 
and kick of my legs against the stones, 
I came up to the level of the chief 
climber, who was stretched back flat, 
with feet braced in a corner, working 
and shining like a good fellow. 

“‘Bravo!’’ he cried, as I crawled into 
the low, black tunnel where he lay, and 
the echoes brought up a confused mur- 
mur of ‘* Bravo!” from the men below. 

We waited here until our second 
man had come up in a like manner, and 
the things had been hoisted carefully 
one by one. 


‘“‘ Where is Mahomet ?”’ I asked, and 
learned that Mahomet had shirked the 
climbing at the last moment. These 
Arabs are timid enough before an un- 
familiar danger ! 

Now we went in the hole (it was not 
big enough to be called a tunnel), and 
wriggled along heads foremost on a bed 
of dust as smooth as flour. I went 
between the two Arabs, each bearing a 
candle, but almost blocking its light 
with his body. The end of the passage 
was so small that a stout man would 
have stuck in it. One could see by the 
jagged sides and unfinished surfaces 
that this was never made by the 
builders. 

We came out (after not so many yards 
of this) into a rough shaft, like a half- 
made well, with darkness overhead. Up 
this shaft, at the height of a tall man’s 
head, was a black hole, out of which 
came a great twittering of bats. To 
this we climbed, then into it, and 
presently we found that we had reached 
the First Chamber, a good-sized room 
in length and breadth, but ridiculously 
low, say four feet high at the highest. 
Being unable to stand, I sat me down 
on the floor, and wondered what 
purpose this chamber could have served, 
for it was quite bare, though the walls 
and ceilings were of the same smooth 
granite blocks we had seen below. 

‘‘Try the next one,” I said and we 
pushed on. More climbing up the well 
shaft, another black hole, and then the 
Second Chamber. It was almost 
identical with the first—a length of a 
dozen yards, a width of five, and just 
high for a small boy to stand in. On 
one of the walls was painted ‘‘ Welling- 
ton’s Chamber,” in large black letters 
as evenly made as if a sign-painter had 
done them. The floor of this chamber 
was in unfinished rock, though toler- 
ably level, but the ceilings and walls 
were smoothed with pains, and all was 
of granite. 

The Third Chamber was reached in 
the same manner, and I saw now that 
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the ragged, vertical shaft connected 
with each of the rooms through open- 
ings in its side, the floor spaces of all 
being equal, and the five chambers lying 
one above the other, so that visiting them 
was like going up a five-storey house. 
Only there were two or three yards of 
rock between floors, and crevases ina 
precipice by way of stairs. A chimney- 
sweep would have been at home here. 
On the wall of the Third Chamber, in 
the same black letters (at least a foot 
high) as those on the wall in the 
Second Chamber was marked ‘‘ Nelson's 
Chamber, April 25th, 1837." This room 
was a little higher than the other two, 
and showed cleaner and finer blocks 
of granite. Nine of them, laid side by 
side, composed the ceiling, each in its 
single piece making the full width of 
fifteen feet. To look at the cement 
between these monster blocks one would 
say it was fresh but yesterday; the 
trowel marks are in it plainly. 

But the queerest feature of this 
chamber was its floor formation, for 
this was not at all even, but lifted into 
five granite mounds running from side 
to side, with four level spaces between 
them, each mound and each level space 
being a single granite block, and the 
nine corresponding to the nine of the 
ceiling. Now why this difference 
between floor and ceiling, for the latter 
was perfectly level? What was the 
meaning of these mounds ? 

The room above this was marked 
“Lady Arbuthnot’s Chamber, May 
gth, 1837.” It had the same smooth 
ceiling and the same irregular floor, 
only here the granite mounds went up 
in great wide steps to the highest one 
at the middle and then descended; and 
the nine blocks of the ceiling were 
some of grey granite, and some of red 
granite like the sarcophagus, which 
scarcely seems an accident when one 
remembers how rare this red granite 
was. Indeed, nothing was done by 
accident in this incomparable monu- 
ment of purpose and precision. I may 
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add that the walls of this Fourth 


Chamber, unlike the others, were of 


limestone. 

As we ascended, the rooms increased 
in height until, in the Fifth Chamber— 
‘“Campbell’s Chamber, May 27th, 
1837°°—we found plenty of space to 
stand upright; this was due partly to 
the fact that the ceiling sloped from the 
sides to a point, the whole room being 
shaped exactly like a large wall-tent. 
Nine’ limestone’ blocks, roughly 
smoothed, formed either slant, and 
joined in a middle line like the ridge 
of a house, so that you felt as if the 
top of the pyramid must be only a little 
way above you. Indeed Abdul Hadi, 
the chief climber, assured me that by 
this time we were nine-tenths of the 
way-up, a statement to be taken with 
reserve. At any rate, we were up as 
far as we could get, and I looked the 
walls over for traces of previous visitors. 
There were a number dating back more 
than half a century, but no recent ones. 
Next I looked for some special feature, 


and once more found it in the floor 


formation. Here were eight granite 
rocks, each covering the entire width of 
the chamber, and four of them bulging 
up two or three feet above the others, 
with upper surfaces rounded like huge, 
grey trunks. Although regularly laid, 
they were more like boulders than 
blocks, and wide cracks separated them 
above the joints. But the odd point 
was this, that at either end of the 
highest boulders were hollows like a 
horse’s manger smoothly and deeply 
cut in the granite. Each one of these 
hollows would: have held a bucket of 
water, and who it was that dug them 
out or what end they served are ques- 
tions. 

‘Do you think there are more cham- 
bers above this one ?’”’ I asked. | 
‘“No, sair; no echo, no chambair. 
You hear ?"’ Abdul shouted sharply but 
the sound died away in a moment; no 
more reverberations like those below. 
Plainly our little exploration was over. 
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I was surprised to find the down- 
ward journey a tougher bit of travel 
than the ascent, something to _ be 
attempted with discretion, and not at 
all by the easy-chair athlete. To 
begin with, as you go from level to 
level, you see nothing beneath 
you but a black chasm and a section ot 
slippery wall. The candle below is too 
far down to serve, and the one above 
merely drops grease on you. So about 
half the time you hang trom hands and 
elbows, kicking about for a niche to put 
your toes in. Now as you dangle in a 
ticklish plight, the Arab calls out ‘‘ Let 
him go, sair,”” and in blind confidence 
you loose your hold, and land some feet 
below on a pile of dust. Finally come 
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the ropes again and the ladder and 
cries of ‘‘ Mine a whocd; butcher fhoot 
on whood!”’ and at last the welcoming 
‘“Bravos!” at the bottom. Now you 
understand why few tourists visit the 
Five Chambers. Yet you are glad you 
went, and offer liberal backsheesh to all 
concerned in your safe hoisting and 


lowering. For my own part, I felt 
abundantly repaid: I had had an 
exciting adventure, and _ had _ got 
close to one of the world’s greatest 
mysteries. Altogether, as I sat in 
comfort the next day at a Cairo 
hotel, I thought of Cheops with 


reverence and a certain affection, and 
I trust these feelings will stay wish 
me always. 


The pyramid in the background is Chephren. 





The Handsome Hansom 


By Sallie 


ECAUSE her maid was ill, Miss 

B Eleanor Somers was obliged one 

August evening to come to town 

alone by a train which arrived at 
Paddington Station at eight o’clock. 

She was a very pretty girl, and an 
heiress to boot, but she was very 
independent, and instead of taking a 
cab in the station, as she should have 
done, she walked out to the street and 
examined critically the hansoms that 
passed her. 
ordinarily natty, she hailed the cabby, 
gave him her aunt’s address, and 
stepped inside. The horse was a 
beauty, and she loved horses. The 
man drove exceedingly well. As they 
neared Kensington a young man on the 
pavement waved his stick and called 
out: ‘‘ Ho! Thomas, pull up, I say.” 

The driver flicked his horse, but 
the man sprang forward and took it by 
the bridle. ‘‘ Thomas,” said the man, 
‘if you are going to drive for me you 
must obey orders.” 

‘* Yes, sir,” said the cabman. Then 
the m:n, who had on a dress suit and 
carried a stick in his hand, a cigar in 
his mouth, and a covert coat over his 
arm, threw away the cigar, got in, and 
said: ‘‘ Drive on!’’ Thomas obeyed. 

Even a less clever girl than Eleanor 
might have seen what the matter was, 
but a less clever girl would have been 
disconcerted. She opened the battle 
herself. 

‘* T suppose this is your own private 
hansom,” she said, ‘“‘and that your 
coachman, thinking you were out of 
town, has tried to turn an_ honest 
penny, by picking up a few fares on his 
own account ?” 

The man, whose name was Alfred 
Langdon, had expected to have things 
all his own way, with the unlawful 
occupant of his own trap, for he had 


Seeing one more than’ 


Longmore 


understood the situation at once, when 
he had recognised Thomas coming 
down the avenue. 

‘*“T suppose he did,” he said. 

‘‘And do you think,” Miss Somers 
continued, ‘‘ that because I innocently 
mistook your carriage for a cab, it 
gives you the right to get in while I am 
in it, and order your coachman to drive 
on?” 

“It is my trap,” said Langdon, 
weakly. 

‘‘ What difference does that make ?”’ 

‘* All the difference, I should think.” 

“T don’t agree with you,” said Miss 
Somers. 

‘‘What do you think I ought to have 
done?” asked Langdon, with some 
humility. | 

‘“One of two things; either you 
should have put me out on the pave- 
ment, as you had a right to do; or, if 
you were going to let me stay in your 
carriage at all, you should not have got 
in yourself without my permission.” 

Langdon was silent for a moment. 

‘““You are right,” he said, ‘‘I owe 
you an apology.” He poked up the 
flap with his stick. “ Pull up at the 
corner, Thomas,” he said. . 

“Which are you going to do?” 
Eleanor asked. 

‘‘My name is Alfred Langdon,” he 
said, ‘‘and I have great pleasure in 
putting the hansom entirely at your 
disposal.” 

‘“You are some sort of a cousin of 
Mrs. James Renwick ?’”’ she inquired. 

“JT am,” said Langdon. ‘* Would 
you mind telling me your name ?”’ 

“‘I should have had no _ objection 
whatever, at first. But I am not sure 
that good manners require me to tell 
you now.” 

“You are very hard on me,” said 
Langdon. 
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The hansom drove up at the curb. 
‘Don’t get out,” said Eleanor; and 
had he been looking at her, Langdon 
might have seen'a mischievous twinkle 
in her eyes. ‘‘ Now that you are 
here,” she went on, ‘if you are not in 
any great hurry, I shall ask you to do 
mea favour. I am going tomy aunt’s. 
She leaves for the continent to-morrow. 
She is very particular, and would be 
annoyed at my driving about alone in 
cabs, at night. If I could say you 
brought me down, it might save me a 
scolding.” 

“I am only too delighted,” said 
Langdon,” and I shall take the per- 
mission as a sign that you have for- 
given me. Where shall I tell him to go?”’ 

‘‘ He knows,” said Eleanor. 

‘‘Drive on, Thomas,’’ 
called. 

‘* I saw what had happened at once,”’ 
said Eleanor. | 

‘So did I,” said Langdon. 

‘And you thought you would amuse 
yourself at the expense of Thomas's 
fare?” 

‘‘T’m afraid I must admit that.” 

“If it had been Amy Taylor, she 
would have burst into tears, and then 
where would you have been ?”’ 

“You know her?” 

“Yes, very well!” 

“Strange, I can’t place you,” said 
Langdon. 

“Not at all. I’ve been abroad a 
great deal, and then—”’ 

‘* And then what ?”’ 

“IT live very quietly with my mother, 
in the country. She is an invalid. I 
never came out.”’ 

“Where do you live? ” 

“ Near Oxford.” 

“IT can’t imagine who you are.” 

‘‘Let me see if I can help you. Do 
you remember about twelve years ago, 
a small girl of eight, who tried to climb 
over the iron railing of Regent’s Park, 
but got caught by her dress, and hung 
there, till a big boy came along and 
took her down ?” 


Langdon 
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“Yes! Idovery well! Was that you?” 

‘*1’m afraid it was!” 

“ Did I know your name then?”’ 

‘*Only as Nellie, I fancy. My name 
is Eleanor.”’ 

“Nellie? Eleanor? Nellie?” 

“No use!” laughed Eleanor. ‘‘ And 

now here we are. Will you ring the 
bell, please ? ” 


Langdon got out. Eleanor pushed 


up the flap. ‘‘ Here’s your fare, 
Thomas,” she said. ‘‘ You'll catch it 
to-morrow. Don’t wait for Mr. 


Langdon ; go back to the stable.’’ 

‘“Thank you, kindly, Miss,” said 
Thomas. ‘‘Say a good word for me, 
Miss, to Mr. Langdon. It’s the first 
time; on my word, Miss.” 

When they got into the 
Thomas drove away. 

Mrs. Renwick received them cor- 
dialiy. ‘It was lucky you found 
Alfred at the station, Eleanor,’’ she 
said. ‘‘ Girls should never go about 
alone in cabs at night. Much better 
even take anomnibus. A man once got 
right into the cab with your Aunt 
Julia. To be sure he was a gentleman, 
and got out at once, but she was 
dreadfully frightened.” 

Thomas did not feel happy when he 
called for orders next day. Instant 
dismissal was what he deserved and 
expected, but he was mistaken. 

‘“What am I paying you, Thomas?” 
asked his master. 

“Two pounds a week, sir,’’ said 
Thomas. 

“ Make it two pounds ten, and don't 
take out the horses without orders.”’ 

‘Thank you kindly, sir,’’ said 
Thomas. ‘ I know it was not right.” 

‘No, it was not right,’’ said Langdon. 
‘“‘ But I hope I shall be able to make it 
right one of these days.” 

And you have only to see Thomas 
taking Master Alfred and Miss Eleanor 
Langdon to school in a neat little 
governess car, to feel sure that, after 
all, on that August evening, Thomas 
had done the right thing. 
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Mrs. Evans’ Last Sensation 


By Francis Willing Wharton 


T was a mild November afternoon ; 
| the sun was wrapped in a golden 

haze; the air hardly stirred. 

Mrs. Evans threw open the window, 
and, leaning on the sill, looked along 
a cross-street of the city which 
stretched its slender length to the river 
far away, beautified by the violet tints 
of the soft autumn mists. A great 
wide-girthed horse-chestnut tree stood 
on the pavement, and thrust one 
strong arm against the house, hanging 
a few russet leaves almost within her 


reach. eBece 
She stood fifteen feet above the 
street. Below glanced the _ gilded 


points of the iron railing that inclosed 
a strip of grass between it and the 
house. 

The room within was a delightful 
one. The shades of colour were com- 
mingled with almost the art of Nature, 
the books and flowers blending so that 
they seemed to grow from the same 
stems, the mirrors so hidden amid the 
palms and bamboos that you felt the 
mysteries of a forest about you. 

Turning from the window, Mrs. 
Evans wandered restlessly amid the 
comfort of the room that was so prone 
to lay its chains on her and keep her 
idling half the day, and going to the 
piano she touched the keys, letting a 
few notes slip out upon the air; then, 
with something very like a shiver, she 
took up her walk again, and after 
taking half a dozen books out of the 
cases and sliding them back with only 
a half-page read, came to anchor at 
last near the hearth. Here on any day 
that was not tropical a log smouldered, 
and, leaning wearily on the mantel- 
shelf, the mistress of the room stared 
down amid the ashes. 

The room was so still that the rustle 


of a skirt outside the door was plainly 
heard, and Mrs. Evans’ brow con- 
tracted as she faced in that direction, 
but a slight smile touched her lips as 
she saw the new-comer, who advanced 
swiftly and yet with a certain pretty 
hesitation. 

‘“My dear ’’—Mrs. Evans shook the 
slim gloved hand extended to her with 
empressement—‘‘I am so glad to see 
you! I’mdying, simply dying of ennul. 
A horrible blackness descended on me 
when I opened my eyes this morning, 
and it has possessed me ever since. 
How charming you look! What a 
dove of a bonnet !” 

““* Praise from Sir Hubert: re- 
joined Mrs. Lacy, gaily, ‘‘‘is praise 
indeed!’ I slipped past that lion 
Hawkins and came straight up, for I 
am inahurry. I have come to carry 
you off. We have such a nice party 
for this afternoon and evening. We 
don’t know where we'll dine, but Nick 
takes us on his coach, and we'll be 
just eight with you. You'll come?” 

The brief animation had died from 
her hostess’s face. 

‘‘The coach ?”’ she said, doubttully. 
‘“ Nick? He and I are on the outs.” 
There was no additional colour on her 
cheek nor did her eyes wander toward 
the unanswered note lying a few feet 
away. 

Mrs. Lacy had sunk intoa chair and 
drawn off one pretty grey glove. She 
was a slender exquisite, to use the old 
phrase for those whose care of their 
persons was remarkable to the observer ; 
she had no beauty, but her daintiness 
made it a privilege to look at her. She 
smoothed her glove with her white 
fingers, her innocent-looking soft blue 
eyes following the motion. 

“So you and Nick fell out?” she said. 
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‘Well, he has had enough of that, it 
seems, for it was he who said the party 
would be incomplete unless you went. 
Even I, you know "’—she broke off and 
laughed—“‘even I could have got on 
without you, as we were in a hurry. 
No woman is essential to the happiness 
of another, after all, is she? But Nick 
didn’t seem to know what it meant 
to go without your company—so do 
come!” 


Mrs. Evans from the depths of her 


favourite chair shook her head. 

‘““ My dear, I should be a death’s-head 
at the feast! What do you suppose 
I’ve been doing all the afternoon? 
Playing Schumann!” 

Mrs. Lacy fixed her eyes on her 
inquiringly. 

‘“What does that signify ?’’ pursued 
her hostess. ‘‘Why, it's summed up 
in one horrible heartbreaking thing 
called ‘Warum,’ and when I play it 
I wonder why I was ever born.” 

Mrs. Lacy laughed. ‘You! With 
a score of envious eyes following you 
every time you cross a room ?”’ 

Mrs. Evans rose suddenly and, throw- 
ing out her hands with a weary gesture, 
stood in front of her visitor. 

“It’s horrible when one gets thinking, ” 
she began, fixing her eyes on the other 
woman's upturned face. She had clear, 
lustrous eyes -that held you at times: 
just now they were brilliant with dis- 
content. ‘ Warum? Cui bono! Why? 
I could stamp that word on everything 
I do, on everything that I have ever 
done. Why was I in love with one 
man at eighteen and married to another 
at twenty? Why do I detest women 
of fashion and make them my only 
friends? Why do I despise men about 
town and flirt with any and all? What 
have I got out of it all? An empty 
heart, a tired body and a restless mind; 
all eager, hungry for sensations—sensa- 
tions that will send the blood quicker 
through my veins and dilate the pupils 
of these weary eyes.” She walked the 
length of the room and, coming back, 
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stood with her arms hanging listless at 
her sides, looking down at the eager 
countenance that studied her in wonder. 
‘Ah, I am bored!’’ she went on. 
‘Bored todeath! So bored that I am 
frightened. Surely it can’t be that I've 
made a mistake all these years! In 
some other world, perhaps, where things 
are managed differently ' | 

There was silence; then Mrs. Lacy 
in her turn rose and stood by the hearth 
looking down on the ashes. 

‘Does it catch you too?” she said 
slowly. ‘‘I have always thought you 
were too strong, and—forgive me—too 
ruthless. I think I am glad—you are 
not. Perhaps Then she made 
a quick gesture as though to wipe some- 
thing away from her sight. ‘* What 
folly all this!’ she cried. ‘‘ You and 
I philosophising on this lovely after- 
noon! It is the red leaves of autumn 
that have done it. Come, let us enjoy 
ourselves. Gather ye roses while ve 
may. There will not always be a young 
man with a coach waiting for your 








favours. Keep all this till you are 
asked to chaperon’ your friends’ 
daughters.” 


Mrs. Evans stood up beside her and 
with a gentle movement pushed her 
toward the door. 

‘“Go, my dear,’ she said. ‘t Make 
haste; the afternoon is flying. And if 
Nick is cross, why don’t you all come 
back here and dine? Do! That is 
a real idea. By that time I shall be 
in a heavenly mood and eager for your 
company. I shall expect you at eight. 
Coaching-dresses, of course. Now 
fly ” 

Mrs. Lacy walked to the door and, 
turning there, she raised her fingers 
to her lips and threw a kiss across the 
room with a smile that gave it the 
reality of a caress. A moment after, 
she was gone. 

Mrs. Evans slipped back into her 
chair by the fire and let her lids close 
wearily. Through the stillness of the 
room she heard the carriage drive away 





MRS. EVANS’ LAST SENSATION 


from the door and felt herself alone 
again with her melancholy. 
it be melancholy ? 

Sitting with her eyes closed in the 
perfumed stillness, she was floating into 
a sort of day-dream when she suddenly 
felt sharply conscious that she was no 
longer alone. “Without opening her 
eyes, she listened intently and heard 
a stealthy sound. It sent a very dis- 
agreeable pang through her and she 
slowly raised her eyes. 

In the window were the head and 
shoulders of a young man—an instant, 
and he had dropped into the room and 
stood looking about him. She stared 
at him, fascinated. As his eves travelled 
round the room, they met hers, and 
with a spring he reached her side and, 
catching her throat in his hands, slipped 
one hand over her mouth. 

There was along moment of silence; 
then her unexpected visitor spoke. 

** Don’t scream, don’t make a sound. 
This 1s life and death to me.”’ 

She nodded, and after an instant of 
hesitation he released her and stood 
back, his eyes fastened on her face. 

It struck her as strange and grimly 
amusing that she should be handled 
like that by anyone in her own house, 
and whatever she had felt of anything 
resembling fear suddenly Ieft her. She 
felt a conviction that he would not 
hurt her; he did not look dangerous. 
And yet he looked utterly desperate. 
She put her hands up to her neck and 
felt it. Then she looked at him; there 
was almost a smile upon her lips. 

‘What do you want?” she asked, 
slowly ; ‘‘ the candlesticks ? ”’ 

There came a change over his face, 
and yet she could trace no flush. 

‘‘I am not a thief,’ he answered. 
‘‘T am hiding from the men who are 
on my track. I have escaped from a 
He hesitated. 

She _ took up his words quickly. 
‘* From where ?’ 

His eyes still held hers doggedly. 
“* From prison.’ 





Why need 


you feel,” 


returned Mrs. Evans, slowly. 


*? 


‘*T see,” 
‘* You are a—a 

‘‘I am a convict.” He had folded 
his arms tightly across his breast and 
looked at her with a curious change of 
expression. A sort of terrible patience 
had crept over it, a patience terrible in 
one so young; she thought he could 
hardly be out of his twenties, and yet 
despair was evidently a familiar guest 
within him, it had left such open marks 
upon his countenance. 

“It isn’t pleasant to be nearly 
strangled, and frightened into the pos- 
session of a lock of grey hair,” began 
Mrs. Evans, ‘‘ but I suppose I might 
as well fall in with your views, as you 
may be said to have the best of me— 
so—there’s the door ’” She paused 
a moment, then added: ‘‘ Why don't 
you go?” 

He dropped his arms at his side 
with a hopeless gesture. ‘‘ You don’t 
understand,” he said. ‘‘I am being 
chased. They may be in the street 
now—I can’t go down except to certain 








capture. If I—if I——”’ 

He hesitated. 

“If you! If you!’ repeated Mrs. 
Evans. ‘‘I really think you are pro- 


posing not only to jump into my 
window, but to spend the afternoon!” 
Her beautiful eyes mocked him. 

He had forgotten to watch her. He 
looked down at his hands instead, his 
dirty, roughened hands. ‘I know how 
he began, slowly. ‘A 
common malefactor, I am that to you 
—but if you knew the place I come 
from, where I have been eating my 
heart out these last six years, where I 
shall spend twenty more if they take 
me—if you knew what it meant to rot 
in a prison month after month— I 
believe you would pity me and fe 

Mrs. Evans rose suddenly. ‘‘ Hush!”’ 
she said. ‘‘ Go—there—yes, there.” 
She pushed the young man behind a 
big Japanese screen, and, sitting again 
by the fire, picked up a book that lay 
on its face on the little table beside 
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her. The parquet in the hall outside 
had done good service; one second 
intervened before Hawkins crossed the 
room. ‘“ An officer is below, madam,” 
he began. ‘‘ They are looking for a 
runaway convict, and they seem to 
think he might be in the house.” He 
got no farther, for behind him came a 
burly policeman, a little short of wind, 
armed with the usual assurance of his 
kind. 

‘* Excuse me, ma'am,” he said, ‘‘ but 
we're looking for an escaped convict, 
and we thought he might have got in 
your window. If he didn’t, we can’t 
make out where in—heaven he could 
have gone to. We was pretty certain 
he turned in this street, and he has 
just gone up in a balloon, ma’am, as 
you might say.’ 


‘“You don’t say so, officer! ”’ Mrs. 
Evans exclaimed. ‘‘ Here? How ex- 
citing! A runaway convict! But you 


don’t really expect to find him in my 
room? Howcould he come in without 
my knowing it?” 

The man shook his head. ‘‘I don’t 
say he could have done that,” he re- 
turned, puzzled. ‘‘ But that window 
was about the only place he could have 
got into in the street. Have you been 
here constant, ma’am ?”’ 

Mrs. Evans gazed gravely into his 
face. ‘‘ Quite constant, officer,” she 
answered. ‘I have not left the room 
for several hours, and I do not really 
think a man could come in my window 
without my knowing it.’ She gave a 
sudden little laugh, then added: 
‘Look through the house and be sure 
he isn’t hiding anywhere. It makes 
me, quite nervous to think of it.”’ 

The man turned toward the door. 
“We'll be moving on, ma’am,” he 
answered. ‘There isn’t a chance of 
him a-being inthe house. He certainly 
is an uncommon slippery chap. We 
thought we’d treed him sure.”’ 

‘Uncommon slippery, is he?” re- 
peated Mrs. Evans. ‘‘ What’s his 
offence?” 


The man turned 
She gave a startled 


* Murder, ma’am.”’ 
again to her. 
exclamation. 

‘“Good God! You don’t mean it.” 

‘Yes, murder it Was they told us— 
that is, in the second degree, or he’d 
have been hung and saved us a good 
deal of trouble. But he made a fine 
leap for his life at the prison,’ he 
added in reluctant admiration. 

Mrs. Evans leaned back in her chair. 
“Oh, he did, did he?” she said. 
‘“‘ Well, it’s to be hoped he won’t make 
a fine leap for mine. Hawkins, show 
the officer out.” 

She exchanged a digniied bow with 
her second uninvited guest, then, ris- 
ing, followed him and, leaning over the 
stairs outside, saw him leave the house 
and Hawkins disappear to his own 
mysterious regions. Then she came 
back and, standing in the middle of the 
room, spoke. 

‘*You can come out,” she said. 

He obeyed her, and in the dead 
silence that seemed to reign there after 
the bustle of a few moments before, 
they faced each other. 

He took a step toward her, opening 
his hands with a nervous, depreciating 
movement that was an appeal. 

“Don’t, don’t be afraid of me,’’ he 
said hurriedly. ‘‘ Don’t think of meas 
aruffian. It was a blow struck in hot 
blood, it was a fair fight—I am not the 
hardened villain you take me for.”’ 

Mrs. Evans stood staring at him, 
but a little sigh of relief parted her lips. 

‘*Oh—I am glad of that,” she said. 
‘‘T am glad of that. Perhaps you had 
excuses—reasons—only, you will under-: 
stand, it 

He threw back his head with a low 
groan. -‘‘Oh, I know, I know! My 
God, who knows better than I? 
Haven’t I lived with the knowledge 
that I was an outcast, a pariah? Why 
Should you shrink from me? But yet 
you have saved. me,” he went on. 
‘‘Given me a new lease of life. How 
can | thank you ?” 
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Suddenly Mrs. Evans held up her 
hand. ‘‘ Hush!” she _ whispered. 
“Hide!” and he slipped behind the 
screen, just in time. 

‘‘Mr. Lawrence, madam.”’ Hawkins 
stood in the doorway. 

Mrs. Evans dropped into her chair 
and picked up her book. 

‘‘Say I am not at home,” she said. 
‘‘I am not at home to any one. I 
have a book I want to finish, Hawkins, 
and I don’t want to be disturbed. But 
bring up tea,” she added, ‘‘and some 
mufhns and—er—toast. I am hungry, 
Hawkins, very hungry, and bring it up 
at once.’’ She settled back into her 
seat, put her feet on a stool and open- 
ing the book read steadily, one might 
even say ostentatiously, until she heard 
the butler’s retreating step on the stair. 
Then she addressed the empty air. 
‘‘Wait,’ she said and returned to a 
grave perusal of the page before her. 

There was quiet in the room. Haw- 
kins entering with a tray found Mrs. 
Evans as he had left her, nor could he 
be aware that she still read the same 
page. He set down the tray on the 
little table he had drawn close to her 
elbow, and standing gravely attendant, 
waited further orders. Mrs. Evans 
looked over the top of her book at the 
very respectable pile of muffins on one 
little plate and the equally satisfactory 
pile of toast on another. 

‘‘ That is all,’’ she remarked. ‘‘ And 
please close the door; there is a horrid 
draught.”’ The man drew the door to 
behind him. Mrs. Evans drew a deep 
breath. 

‘* You can come,”’ she said, and made 
a gesture towardachair. ‘Sit down,”’ 
she said, and after a moment’s hesita- 
tion he did as she told him and, sliding 
down into the nearest seat, covered his 
face an instant with his hands, then 
looked up at her. 

‘* It is so strange,” he said. 

She gave a little nod of comprehen- 
sion, then occupied herself with her 
tea-making. He leaned back and 


watched her deft motions, and as she 
set the teapot down to draw, their eyes 
met. Leaning her elbow on the arm 
of her chair, she looked at him for the 
first time with observant eyes. 

He was a heavily-made young man 
with rather a massive head. His fea- 
tures, naturally rugged, had been fur- 
rowed and seamed by hard times and 
hard thoughts. She wondered how 
some of the men she knew would look 
if Fate had laced their mouths up with 
a leathern thong and stamped their 
brows with that terrible patience. She 
wondered whether he would not be 
rather a handsome fellow if he had a 
chance to wash and shave that square 
chin, and if his dark hair were a few 
weeks farther from the prison shears. 

‘‘So—for the present,’’ she said, 
speaking in a gentler tone than he 
had heard, ‘‘you are safe. When do 
you propose to go?” There was a 
quizzical look in her lovely eyes. 

He sat up, on the alert again. ‘‘ When 
it’s dark,’’ he answered, with some- 
thing in his manner that thanked her 
again for her forbearance in letting him 
remain. 

“ How ?”’ she questioned. 


He pointed to the window. ‘ So.” 

She gave.a queer little smile. ‘* You 
like leaps,” she said. ‘‘ Well, if you 
drop out carefully, it isn’t high. How 


many lumps do you take in your tea ?”’ 
She was pouring it out as she spoke. 
He stared at her breathlessly, then sud-., 
denly remembered his manners and 
answered, ‘‘ Two, please.”’ 

She handed him his cup and then 
held out the plate of muffins. ‘ Muffins 
or toast?”’she said. “Or both? You 
must be very hungry.”’ 

‘Thank you,” he returned, his grati- 
tude again audible in his voice. It 
struck her that he had an expressive 
voice. Then he fell to, eating with 
appetite certainly, but she had known 
for some time that, whatever he might 
have become, he had once been a 
gentleman. 
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‘This is the nicest tea-party I’ve 
had for a long time,’ began the lady 
of the house. She poured out her own 
tea as she talked. “What is your 
name?” . 

He had finished his cup, and set it 
down as he answered. 

‘““My name is Cartwright,” he said, 
and he in his turn looked at her with a 
different attention. 

‘“*IT am Mrs. Evans,” she said. ‘‘ Our 
introduction 1s now complete.” She 
laughed. ‘‘ Now tell me about the 
leap.” 

He was taking in slowly the fact of 
her personal charm. The colour of her 
chestnut hair made a cut in his memory. 
His glance also wandered about the 
room and felt the luxury of it. 

‘‘ What leap?” he replied, absently. 

She gave a little laugh. ‘‘ Why, 
your leap. You surely haven’t forgot- 
ten it already ?”’ 

He stared at her. 
prison ?” 

“Naturally,” she answered. 
me about it. How was it?” 

He hesitated. ‘‘ Do you really want 
to know?” 

‘‘ What a modest person you are 
she returned. ‘‘ Most people are eager 
to tell of their feats. But.I do really 
want to know.” 

‘‘ There is not much to tell,” he said. 
‘‘ Desperate men take desperate means, 
that’s all. A wall twenty-five feet high 
inclosed the prison and its yard. Op- 
posite my window, and about ten feet 
below it, this wall ran within three 
feet of the building. I had got these 
clothes to cover my prison suit, and with 
my bar managed to squeeze through the 
aperture, and making a sort of dive 
- landed on the wall. I held on some- 
how, and righting myself, dropped safely 
on the other side. That’s all.” 

She looked into his face. ‘‘ All! 
you missed ?”’ 

He leaned back with a grim smile. 
‘“‘T should have had no more trouble in 
this world.” , 


“Oh, from the 
‘* Tell 


'» 


Had 


She leaned eagerly toward him. ‘“‘ You 
mean ’’—she was going over it in her 
mind—“‘“‘ you mean you stood and leaped 
clear out into the air—so—on to my 
hand like that ?”’ | 

He leaned forward and illustrated. 
‘‘So—from the window—here—to the 
wall here.”” He touched first the tray 
and then her hand. It was only a light 
brushing of his fingers on hers, but he 
drew a deep breath, and, the prison 
banished, he looked into her face, then 
down at her hand again. 

‘‘ How white your hand is!” he said 
slowly, and raising his eyes looked at 
her with wonder. ‘‘ How beautiful you 
are! You mustn’t mind,’ he went on 
quickly. ‘Don’t, don’t be offended 
with me, but I have been so unhappy, 
so starved for the sight of something 
beautiful, that it seems like the gift of 
God whom I have half forgotten, who 
has deserted me so long. I was a 
gentleman before I went into the prison 
at Hartley. I won’t be rude; I only 
want to look at you. Forgive me.” 

His voice knocked at her not very 
accessible heart. ‘‘ You’ miserable 
boy!’’ she murmured; ‘‘ you poor, 
miserable boy!’’ She covered her 
face with her hands an instant, and 


’ felt suddenly how little of one kind of 


comfort she had to offer anyone. Had 
she much more knowledge of the God 
he despaired of than he?‘‘ How old 
are you?” She looked up at him with 
eyes softened and full of pity, her 
mockery and cynicism gone. 

He felt the change and responded to 
it. He took up the old habits of 
thought and language, and ceased to 
slouch his heavy shoulders; his dark 
brows cleared. 

‘‘T was twenty when I went in,” he 
answered. ‘‘I am _ twenty-six now. 
Perhaps at the time you heard of it 
all.” He hesitated. ‘‘ Horrible as it 
was, I think you would not condemn 
me if you knew.” 

‘“ Your name is Cartwright? ’’ She 
gently led him in. — 
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‘Cartwright, Asher Cartwright,” he 
went on. ‘‘ The man was Roger Cor- 
nish.” 

Mrs. Evans uttered a low exclama- 
tion. |. 

“ Cornish ?—Cartwright ? Was it at 
a town called Waverley? Were you 
that 

“Yes, I was that man. I was un- 
happy about my cousin at the time. 
You may remember that she gave 





testimony at the trial.”. He spoke. 


doggedly. 

Mrs. Evans looked at him with eager 
eyes, piecing together her recollec- 
tions. ‘‘ I remember,’ she responded. 
‘Yes, it all comes back tome. Atthe 
time I was puzzled, and wondered 
quite how it had come to pass. Your 
cousin supplied the motive of your 
quarrel with Cornish. She said it was 
jealousy—that you thought Cornish 
loved her. You made no defence. 
Your father was the clergyman of the 
place. You were at college a rowing 
man. You were home on your holiday. 
Yes, I remember it all.” 

‘‘ That's it,” said Cartwright grimly ; 
he paused a moment, then gave a sort 
of groan and covered his face with his 
hands. 

She leaned toward him and touched 
his sleeve lightly. He started at the 
touch, dropped his hands and looked 
at her. 

‘‘Tell me,” she demanded, “ tell me 
the truth. It can hurt no one now and 
it will be a secret with me, as well kept 
as when you bore it alone. I am used 
to keeping things to myself, and I 
want to know the truth. Tell it to 
me Red 

He had pulled his chair nearer; he 
was not far from her now, and her 
gracious presence warmed his chilled 
nature. He looked deep into her bril- 
liant eyes. 

“I have never said a word,” he 
began slowly—‘ had never thought of 
speaking of it to any one. Every one 
accepted Alice’s story and it was best 


at the time to let it rest, but if I might 
have some one human creature who 
understood, who believed in me—who 


He stopped and set his teeth. Mrs. 
Evans put out her hand. 

‘“‘ Surely,” she said, in her persuasive 
voice—‘‘ surely there is no question ; 
we each of us may have one confidant 
of our troubles in this world; no one 
has ever denied that. Let me hear 
your story. It will take a weight from 
your shoulders, and—I ask from no 
idle curiosity. I feel that Fate has 
thrown us together, and perhaps I can 
be of use to you. Now go on. 

The young man fixed his eyes on 
her and made a sudden motion with 
his shoulders as though he threw off 
something. 

‘‘Here goes, then,” he said and pushing 
back his chair he stared ahead of him 
past her at some picture of the former 
years. 

‘‘T was at home,” he began. “ It 
was summer, and my term at college 
was just: over. I was in love with my 
cousin Alice Metcalf. She had lived 
with us for years, and I had been 
devoted to her always as a boy, asa 
child even. I grew worried over her. 
She was so unlike herself, so tired and 
thin and white. I made up my mind 
that she loved some other man and that 
on the long walks that she took alone 
she met him, and I was right. One 
August afternoon I met her coming 
home, her eyes black with fatigue, her 
mouth set in the hard line I had grown 
to know. I stopped her. I pressed 
her with questions, told her how I 
loved her, how I would help her in any 
way she liked—to marry another man 
if that would make her happy; and 
she suddenly began to weep, and falling 
down in the long grass of the meadow 
where we stood, lay there and poured 
out her trouble while I sat beside her 
and stroked her hand.” The scene was 
more vivid, more real, to him than the 
room in which he sat. He stopped, 
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unaware that he had done so, and it 
needed Mrs. Evans’s low ‘‘Go on” to 
bring him to speak his words aloud. 

“She told me a long story, but the 
upshot was that Roger Cornish, a 
neighbour of ours, was her lover; that 
he had refused to marry her, and that 
she had not the strength to break with 
him and save herself. I did not say 
a great deal. I carried her home 
through the twilight till we reached our 
place, then I made her go in, and I 
went straight to Cornish that night. 
He was not at home when I got to the 
house, but the servants said they ex- 
pected him in at any moment. He 
was a rich man, a slightly older man, 
and lived alone. I remember the room 
so Clearly! I waited for two hours and 
sat with clenched hands staring at the 
shadows on the wall. At last he came; 
he knew my errand as soon as he saw 
me, but he began with some polite 
regret at my long waiting. I cut that 
short and told him that I came from 
Alice, and so it began. At first we 
were quiet; he denied it—-‘a hysterical 
girl,’ he said—and so on, but when he 
found I was in desperate earnest he lost 
his temper and said he would never 
marry a woman who Ah, the word 
was too much for me, and I sprang at 
him and intended to thrash him. We 
struggled to get the upper hand of each 
other, but he slipped and we fell 
together, his head striking on the 
hearthstone with frightful force. I was 
dazed, and waited for the renewal of 
our struggle; then finding that he did 
not move, I rolled off him and got to 
my feet. I knelt beside him and 
listened at his heart. It did not beat; 
he was dead.”’ 

‘“* Merciful God!” cried Mrs. Evans. 

Cartwright looked at her for the first 
time since he had began his story. 
‘‘He showed no mercy to me then,” 
he went on slowly. ‘‘I went out and 
told the man to go to his master and 
that they would find me at the inn, and 
then walked through the darkness to 





my father’s house. I told them I had 
not meant to kill him. When the trial 
came, Alice spent her remorse and 
hatred on my head, making it appear 
that I had gone there inflamed with 
jealousy, and though the fact of her 
being talked about came out, no one 
pressed it, I least of all. I made no 
defence except our hot quarrel and that 
I had not meant to kill him, but the 
fact of my long waiting, my manner 
when I first came to his house, seemed 
to argue premeditation. My _ youth 
saved me the life-penalty and they 
thought me lucky with twenty years 
to eat my heart out in a prison-cell.” 
He sat down before her again. ‘‘ That 
is all,” he said. 

She looked at him, her eyes filled 
with pity. ‘‘I see it so plainly. She 
loved him, and though it was done for 
her, she hated you for doing it. How 
like one kind of woman! But not to 
relent and save you from some part of 
your punishment—— Her reputation 
—there is the key to that. You foolish 
boy, did you not know that no woman 
wants her lover punished and her folly 
exposed ?”’ 

Cartwright passed his hand over his 
hair with a weary gesture. ‘“‘I was 
quite mad, I think,” he said. ‘I was 
too young to grapple with a thing like 
that. I was only twenty, and at twenty 
when the woman you love tells you 
such a story, you lose your reason— 
at least, a fool such as I was then loses 
command of all. I wanted to right her, 
to chastise him, to—to—I hardly knew 
what. I wasa mere child in knowledge 
of the world. Now—now *» He 
stretched out his arms, then dropped 
them at his sides. ‘‘ What do I know 
now? What a prison teaches. And 
the lessons are hard ones, believe me.” 

She pushed aside the table and, lay- 
ing her hand on his shoulder, gave him 
a little shake. 

“You mustn’t think of it,’’ she said 
quickly. ‘‘ You musn’t talk of it. We 
will put it all behind you; we will make 
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some plan. You must change your 
name, get work, make a new life. Think 
how it can be done. Think!” 

‘‘God knows. Istanda poor chance,” 
he answered. ‘‘ When I creep through 
the streets, where shall I go?” He 
met her eyes wide with trouble, and 
putting out one hand, touched her 
dress. ‘‘ Forget that cowardly speech,” 
he added quickly. ‘I will find some 
place. I shall get along. And the 
comfort of your—your kindness will 
help me through many an evil hour. 
I shall get passage on some ship to—to 
South America or somewhere.” 

‘< Some ship!” repeated Mrs. Evans. 
‘““Why, every ship will be closely 
watched. You must have enough 
money ; get good clothes, and go as a 
first-cabin passenger. That is the only 
place they will not look for you.”’ 

Cartwright gave a short laugh with 
little mirth in it. 

‘‘Money ? Money, my dear lady” 
—he shrugged his shoulders—‘‘ I must 
dowithout. I shall manage somehow.” 

To his surprise she gave a sudden, 
joyous laugh. 

‘‘ Wait,” she said, and, getting up, 
she crossed to a desk. ‘‘Mr. Evans 
has his advantages,”’ she went on over 
her shoulder; ‘‘see’’—and, coming 
back, she stood before the young man 
and held out her hands. ‘‘ See,” she 
went on gravely, ‘‘this is for you. 
There is thirty pounds in notes, and 
here—here is plenty of change.’’ She 
put it in his hands, and shut his fingers 
on it. He stood motionless, looking 
down at it, then up at her. It was 
time before he spoke. 

‘‘ How can I take it?”’ he began, 
brokenly. ‘‘ You are—an——”’ 

‘‘An angel,” she interrupted, gaily. 
‘* I am not, but that is a detail. Iam 
quite as useful at this moment as 
though I were one. My dear boy,” 
she went on, coming back to her graver 
manner, ‘‘you won’t deprive me of 
what would add to the happiness of my 
life. It would be spent on some fallal 


or other. Of course you must take it. 
I wish there had happened to be a 
great deal more. Don’t, don’t even be 
grateful’’—she smiled into his eyes— 
“it is I that should be grateful to you. 
If you knew how I long sometimes for 
real, honest life that isn’t play, people 
with blood in their veins, you would 
know how I care to be your friend, 
long to do something for you.” She 
slipped the notes into his breast-pocket 
and the change into his waistcoat, 
saying ‘‘ There!” 

The young man caught both her 
hands quickly in his, and, dropping on 
his knees, pressed his lips to her fingers 
with a low murmur that she had to 
stoop even to hear. . 

She laughed hghtly. ‘ Don’t say 
anything at all,” she said. ‘‘I don’t 
mind in the least.” 

He stood up and gazed down into 
her eyes. 

‘“ You are giving me a new life,” he 
said, looking the gratitude that he 
found it difficult to speak—‘“‘ and with 
it a new ideal. I know now what a 
woman can be like—how generous, 
how noble, how near an angel, how 
above mankind.” 

She laughed rather sadly. ‘‘ You 
know that, do you?” she answered. 
“Above mankind? Well, we won’t 
argue it, only———””_ She stopped, and 
in the silence they heard a distant clock 
striking six. The twilight had fallen 
fast, and the room was filled with 
shadows. She glanced about her ap- 
prehensively. 

.* You must go in a moment,” she 
said, ‘for Hawkins will come to light 
the lamps, and with him my husband; 
he comes in for five minutes every 
afternoon to see that I exist.” 

Even amid the young man’s need 
for intense self-occupation he felt a 
pang at something in her voice, but 
her next words brought his dangers 
strongly upon him. 

“It is quite dark,’ she went on. 
‘You will be safer to go than stay.” 
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She moved to the window, and looked 
down and up the street. ‘‘ There are 
few passers-by here at this hour.’’ She 
leaned out into the dark, then, drawing 
back, came to where he stood and laid 
her hand on his arm. ‘‘It isn’t far to 
drop,” she faltered, ‘‘but suppose 
they should be waiting for you near 
by ? 9 

He shook his head. ‘‘I must take 
my chance,” he said, and, walking to 
the window, looked down, then turned 
to her. ‘‘ Good-bye,” he said. 

She stood very close to him, and 
looked up through the darkness. | ' 

“Don’t forget me,” she said. 

Cartwright uttered a little sound, 


half a laugh and halfa sigh. ‘‘ Forget 
you!” 

“Yes, I say don’t forget me,’’ she 
repeated. 


‘Come to the light,” he answered, 
gently taking her hand and drawing 
her to the window. ‘‘ Let me look 
again at you. I shall live on the 
memory of it. Let me have another 
moment before I start to run my race 
again amid the gutters and the filth of 
it all.””, He stared hard into her face. 
‘Forget you!” 

She gazed into his eyes. Out of 
them looked something that had risen 
from the depths of him, and her heart 
swelled with a mingled tenderness and 

ain. 


‘* You foolish boy!” she said. “ It 






Ree ee 


is possible, it has been done—but you 
—you are different. You think of me 
as good, and I want you to remember 
me. Some day write to me when you 


are safe—in whatever haven you 
reach.” 
His eyes glowed. ‘‘May I? May 


I?” he answered. 

‘‘T want you to so much, so much 
that I feel you will not forget,” she 
went on. ‘‘And now be careful, be 
cautious. Life 1s worth having when 
you are young and free and—and like 
what you are. Good-bye.” 

‘*Good-bye.” He still held her hand. 
‘*T can’t thank you, but you will not 
mistake my stammering words. You 
are my miracle. I nelieve in God 
again. Good-bye.’ He slipped into 
the window, let himself half out, and, 
leaning with his elbows on the sill, 
held himself there. ‘‘ Good-bye,” he 
repeated. | 

Mrs. Evans suddenly stonped and 
touched his forehead with jer lips. 
“Take care of yourself,” she whis- 
pered. He gave her one lodk and 
dropped. She heard the soun1, then 
saw him open the gate and walk slowly 
up the street. Leaning breathlessly 
out into the dark, she watched him till 
the night hid him, and, standing 
motionless, still listened. There came 
no sudden clamour on the air; she 
heard the footfall of some casual passer- 
by, and that was all. 
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The Flight of the Victor 


By Henry L. Mencken 


Pictures by Charles Grunwald 


T the beginning of things, the 
A state of journalism in Kingston 
—from the standpoint of com- 
fort, if not from that of profit—was 
highly satisfactory to the gentlemen 
who laboured in its ranks. Two dailies 
there were, the Times and the Herald, 
and to both, the advertisers of Jamaica 
extended a fairly liberal patronage. 
The proprietor of the former was 
Mr. George Algernon Gorson, the 
eleventh son of a needy baronet, and, 
for a brief year, a lieutenant in a British 
regiment of the line. The proprietor 
of the latter was Mr. FitzJames Fitz- 
Hugh, a native of Ireland and a citizen 
of the world. 

Now Jamaica, since the discovery of 
the fact that the banana is a valuable 
fruit, has been divided, as to politics 
and population, between the Original 
English and the Interloping Americans. 
The English, being in charge of the 
government, look upon the Yankees as 
their subjects. The Yankees, having 
control of the banana plantations, and, 
in consequence, of three-fourths of the 
island’s lands and nine-tenths of its 
revenues, regard the Britons as semi- 
barbarians—too torpid to be enter- 
prising, and too ignorant to make 
money. Thus it happens that there 
are two camps in politics, in society 
and in trade, and thus it happened 
that of the two newspapers at the 
beginning of things, one was loyally 
British and the other was American 
to the core. The Times, as may be 
supposed, was the government organ. 
As an ex-officer of Britain’s glorious 
army, Mr. Gorson was a believer in 
British customs and British traditions. 
By the same token, the Herald was 


the organ of advanced Americanism. 
Hating the assertive English with a 
brotherly hatred, its proprietor be- 
stowed his regard upon the assertive 
Yankee, and bravely he battled for the 
latter’s rights and privileges. 

Despite this diagonal opposition, and 
despite, also, a marked personal enmi y, 
the proprietors of the Times and the 
Herald realised that, in some matters, 
at least, an armed truce is more profit- 
able than perpetual warfare. They lived 
in a town where manana (to-morrow) 1s 
the motto of the multitude. In Kingston 
the sun is warmer than in New York, 
and it is more painful to hustle. There- 
fore, when the shades of evening fall 
and the cooling land breeze comes 
down from the mountains, the sun-dried 
Kingstonians long to array themselves 
in comfortable khaki and sip refreshing 
liquors in the gardens along the sea- 
wall. | 

‘‘Let us labour,” they say, ‘“‘ when 
the sun is up and it 1s too warm to 
enjoy idleness. When the dark comes, 
let us rest beneath the palms.”’ 

Thus it happened that the staffs of 
both the Times and the Herald lay down 
their pens and shears at an hour when 
the men who make English morning 
papers are fairly beginning work. At 
five o’clock in the afternoon, the black 
foreman of the Times printing depart- 
ment appeared at the door of the 
editorial room and made a polite but 
stentorian request that the men at the 
desks bring their writings to a hurried 
close. At half-past five, the last batch 
of copy was cut into takes and dis- 
tributed among the dark-skinned girl 
compositors. At seven o’clock, the late 
page was made up, and at eleven, the 
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Many a time the two sat side by side. 


Times’ edition of four thousand paid-up town, the Times lay dormant. The 


had been run from the lumbering press. 
And from that time until five o’clock 
next morning, when the early mail train 
pulled out for Port Antonio, and the 
score of carriers began work in Kingston 


post-office telegraph office usually closed 
at dusk, and after that, except under 
extraordinary circumstances, no news 
from beyond the sea came over the 
wire. If there was a fire, or a murder, 
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or an earthquake, or a massacre in 
Kingston, the subscribers of the Times 
were willing to wait for the details until 
the morning of the second day. 

By the terms of the unwritten agree- 
ment mentioned, the Herald staff, in 
like manner, ceased labour when the 
sun went down. If one paper had 
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He wrote telegram after telegram. 
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broken faith by waiting for late des- 
patches, the other, in self-protection, 
would have been compelled to do like- 
wise. But neither seemed inclined to 
do so, and in consequence the people of 
Jamaica came to look upon history as 
news. 

This was the state of affairs in island 
journalism when Mr. Harris Morgan 
took service with the Herald. Mr. 
Morgan was an American, and for five 
of his twenty-five years he had laboured 
‘‘on the street ’’ for a New York yellow 
journal. How he came to surrender 
his commission and to journey to 
Jamaica is immaterial. Suffice it to 
say that he was made sub-editor of the 
Hevald—which means everything but 
editor-in-chief—at a salary of fifty shil- 
lings a week. Two months after he 
began his duties an accumu- 
lation of debts caused Mr. 
FitzJames FitzHugh, the 
proprietor, to depart incon- 


R 1 / spicuously in the steamer 
“|':  Giaour for Liverpool. There- 
| upon, by the unanimous 


consent of his late chief's 
' creditors, Morgan was made 
editor, manager and practical 
owner of the Herald. 

Though it jarred his jour- 
nalistic sensibilities, Mr. Mor- 
gan was not blind to the 
advantages of the unwritten 
agreement between the Herald 
and the Jimes. When the 
evening land breeze scurried 
over Kingston he well ap- 
preciated the joy of laying 
down his labours, and when 
the dark came with tropical 
suddenness, and the dull, red 
sun was gone, he thought it 
infinitely pleasant to sit in 
the waterside garden of the 
Myrtle Bank Hotel and sip 
a glass of plantation rum and 
lime juice. Mr. Gorson, of 
the Times, also loved his ease 
in his inn, and many a time 
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the two sat side by side until the 
damp chill of midnight drove them 
indoors and to bed. 

Thus it was that a highly satisfactory 
entente cordiale sprang into being. That 
it might be preserved, Mr. Morgan re- 
sisted, six times in two weeks, the 
temptation of halting the Herald’s press 
to make room for a late telegram. It 
was during the rumour-ridden days 
before the first gun was fired in Cuba 
that he was thus tempted, and four 
times Mr. Gorson was tempted also. 


Three times he held fast, but the fourth | 


time he surrendered, and next morning 
the Times appeared with a big beat at 
the top of its column of post office 
cablegrams. 


Mr. Harris Morgan, the editor of the 


Herald, read the story at breakfast. 
When he had finished his third mango 
he arose from the table, folded his copy 
of the Times into a handy compass, 
placed it in his pocket, and walked 
calmly along the shady side of Har- 
bour Street to his office. 
was seated at his desk did he move a 
muscle of his face. When he did so, it 
was to smile and say, “ Ah!”’ 

Next morning the Herald's sub- 
scribers were given a shock of exceeding 
surprise. Across the top of the tele- 
gram column, instead of the customary 
and innocuous legends, ‘‘ England” 
and ‘‘ America,’ there staggered a 
heavy line of black-faced job type. 
Below it was a double line of smaller 
type, and below that a pyramid an inch 
anda half in height. It was the first 
scare head ever printed in a Jamaican 
newspaper, and below it was the first 
‘‘fake” of any magnitude ever perpe- 
trated upon the Jamaican public. _ 

How the said public regarded the 
scare head and the fake was at first a 
matter of doubt. But Mr. Harris 
Morgan believed that both features 
would make a hit, and in this time 
proved him to have been in the right. 
‘The British,” he reasoned, ‘‘ though 
slow, are human, and it is one of the 
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Mr. Gorson drew out the enclosed slimsy and 
spread it out before him. 


failings of humanity to be enthralled by 
black type and sensational stories.” 
And in accordance with this theory, 
though Mr. Gorson, of the Times, thun- 
dered daily against ‘‘our vulgar con- 
temporary’s exaggerated despatches,” 
Mr. Morgan laid on the ink with a 
lavish hand, until the Herald’s scare 
heads stretched across three columns, 
and the texts of the despatches were 
set in type half an inch in height. The 
Britons of Jamaica, after a week or so 
of pained doubt, rushed to the standard 
of the Herald in an excited body, and 
in two weeks it had captured fully a 
half of the Times’ subscribers. The 
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black type had won, and the winter of 
Mr. Algernon Gorson’s discontent had 
begun. 

Then arose a fierce and decisive 
battle between American ingenuity and 
English pounds, shillings and pence. 
The Times, with long years of pros- 
perity behind it, had money in the 
bank, and Mr. Algernon Gorson, de- 
termined to do or die, drew liberally 
upon this money to beat his rival. At 
an expense of fifty guineas a week an 
agreement was made with an English 
news agency whereby half a column 
of late news was to be cabled to the 
Times each night. At a further expense 
of two guineas a week, arrangements 
were made whereby the Kingston post- 
office telegraph clerks remained awake 
until after midnight, in order that late 
messages from over-seas might be 
rushed at once to the Times office. 

Within the confines of the office 
itself a wonderful revolution took place. 
No more did the black foreman of the 
composing-room call for the last batch 
of copy before sundown. No more did 
the editor and proprietor partake of 
limeade in the garden of the Myrtle 
Bank Hotel. Until the light was long 
gone and the dawn of the next day was 
nearly come, the type clicked and the 
pens scratched, and the perspiration 
stood out in beads upon the foreheads 
of editor, sub-editors and compositors. 
Accounts of night fires ‘‘ got in,” and 
late stories of the day’s doings in King- 
ston were doubled leaded. As the land- 
breeze died the presses began their 
rumbling, and not until the East was 
red and gleaming did they cease. _ 

In the office of the Herald there was 
like bustle and industry. Unable to 
spend sixty pounds a week for authentic 
news by the cable, Mr. Harris Morgan 
laboured early and late in manufactur- 
ing the unauthentic kind. With copies 
of the Tames and the week-old New 
York papers at his side he wrote 
telegram after telegram, and as he was 
a young man of much ingenuity, with 


five years’ service in a yellow journal 
office to aid him, he frequently came 
very near coinciding with the belated 
truth. The people of Jamacia would 
have manifested no interest in the 
threatened war had it not been that 
there was great likelihood that it¢vould 
be fought in the shadow of their homes. 
Mr. Morgan, noting this fact, gave them 
liberal doses of the kind of news that 
they craved. Daily the Herald an- 
nounced that American cruisers were 
‘hovering off the north coast,” and 
daily its ‘“‘special correspondents ” wired 
intelligence of ‘‘ heavy firing near Mon- 
tego Bay” and ‘‘suspicious evolutions 
in the Windward Passage.”” And mean- 
while, Mr. Algernon Gorson, racking 
his brains to discover the source of his 
adversary’s despatches, gave way to 
despair. One day a particularly exciting 
telegram in the Herald moved him to’ 
show the white flag of defeat. 

“Let us call a halt,’ he said in a 
long letter to Mr. Morgan. 

‘‘ You started it,” replied the latter, 
briefly, and the next day the Herald’s 
first page looked like a circus handbill. 

Then came the most trying time of 
all, for war seemed near, indeed. From 
the English news agency Mr. Gorson 
received columns of despatches begin- 
ning ‘‘ We learn,” and “It is an- 
nounced upon excellent authority.” 
His cable bills swallowed his profits 
and made inroads into his capital, and 
meanwhile his rival appeared to flourish 
as the green bay tree. But with the 
traditional doggedness of the true-born 
Briton he hung to his small type, his 
‘‘“We understand” phraseology, his 
belated cables, and his _ insufficient 
imagination. Finally, finding himself 
utterly unable to rival the lurid sensa- 
tionalism of Mr. Harris Morgan’s 
despatches, he undertook the herculean 
task of exposing their mendacity. Day 
after day he read and re-read the 
Herald’s telegrams in search of blun- 
ders, and with pleasing frequency 
he found them. Once, in fact, he 
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‘succeeded in completely dis- 
proving a story regarding the 
purchase of mules in Bulgaria 
by the Spanish Minister of War. 
Next morning, elated by his 
victory, he opened the Herald 
with 2 smile of exceeding con- 
tentment. Across the first page, 
in county fair handbill letters as 
large as the characters upon 
a signboard, was the legend, 
“War Declared!” 

“Tt’s a thumping falsehood!” 
said Mr. Gorson to himself, with 
a smile. ‘‘The despatches say 
nothing of it!” 

And then, like a lawyer an- 
nihilating his rival’s case, he 
seated himself at his desk and 
penned a vigorous and_ highly 
sarcastic exposé of the story’s 
untruth. ‘We are agreeably 
surprised,” he began, ‘‘to note 
that our contemporary has es- 
tablished a mental telepathy cable 
line between this colony and the 
land of our esteemed brethren, 
the Yankees.’ Thus, for half an 
hour, Mr. Gorson poured out the 
vials of satire upon the head of 
Mr. Harris Morgan. After he 
had carefully corrected his manu- 
script, he folded it neatly, called 
his black copy boy, and des- 
patched it to the composing- 
room with an order that it be 
set up in minion and triple leaded. 
Just as the copy-boy withdrew a 
messenger rushed up the stairs with 
a thin blue cable envelope. Leisurely 
opening the end, Mr. Gorson drew 
out the enclosed ‘“ flimsy’? and spread 
it before him. This is what he read: 
A—23— bulletin. 

London, Tuesday, 7 P.M., Times, Kingston. 

War declared to-day. Two hundred words 
follow. x. Ee 
Four times Mr. Gorson read this crush- 
ing document. “Four times he weighed 
its every word, and four times he shud- 
dered as a glimpse of the future flashed 





Mr. Harris Morgan rushed into his arms. 


across his mind. Dank it was, and 
dark and ill, and in the distance he saw 
Times office, with the red flag of the 
auctioneer fluttering over the door- 
way. 

‘‘TIt means ruin!” he sighed. 
absolute !—unless—”’ 

Suddenly he raised his head, for an 
inspiration had seized him. 

Would not Morgan listen to reason ? 

The Herald belonged to the non est 
Mr. FitzJames FitzHugh. Morgan’s 
interest was merely that of an employee. 
His ‘‘seats’’ increased the paper’s 
profit, but they did not add to his 
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salary. Foolish youth! Would he not 
listen to reason ? 

“I could afford to give him a hun- 
dred guineas,” thought Mr. Gorson. 

**He may knock you down,” whis- 
pered a small voice within him. 

“¢ T’ll risk it,’’ he decided at last. 

The Herald’s business office was in a 
little one-story brick box at the corner 
of Harbour and Queen Streets. The 
editorial rooms and printing depart- 
ments were a block northw&rds on 
Queen Street. As he passed the former 
place, on his way to the latter, Mr. 
Gorson saw a huge bulletin on the 
doorside signboard. Thus it read: 
‘* The Herald’s exclusive announcement 
that war is declared between Spain and 
the—” 

Mr. Gorson hurried on to the house 
wherein the Herald was manufactured. 
As he turned into the dark doorway 





leading to the editorial rooms Mr. 
Harris Morgan rushed into his arms. 

‘Hello, old man!” exclaimed Mr. 
Morgan, dragging the proprietor of 
the Times along with him. ‘‘ Wie 
gehts?” 

‘You are on a journey ?”’ suggested 
Mr. Gorson feebly. 

“Sure!” replied Mr. Harris Morgan, 
with a smile of wild happiness. I’ve 
got an offer to cover the war for the 
New York Star! I catch the ten five 
for Port Antonio and go aboard the de 
spatch boat at five. I’m done witl 
Jamaica! Thanks be—” 

‘And the Herald?” 

“Curse the Herald!’* replied Mr. 
Morgan piously. ‘‘It doesn’t belong 
to me!” 

He sprang into a cab and was off. 

‘“Good luck to you!” shouted Mr. 
Gorson after him. 
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The Dead Day 


By Madison Cawein 


“HE West builds high a sepulchre 

Of cloudy granite and of gold, 
Where twilight’s priestly hours inter 

The Day like some great king of old. 


A censer, rimmed with silver fire, 
The new moon swings above his tomb; 
While, organ-stops of God’s own choir, 
Star after star throbs in the gloom. 


And Night draws near, the sad, the sweet— 
A nun whose face is calm and fair— 

And kneeling at the dead Day’s feet 
Her soul goes up in silent prayer. 


In prayer, we feel through dewy gleam 
And flowery fragrance, and—above 

All Earth—the ecstacy and dream 
That haunt the mystic heart of love. 
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TIME: The heyday of romance in Japan. 


a ek fell upon the castle town of Kameyama one day, 
and with it a mendicant. Both seemed to have rained 
from nowhere in particular. 

The gate-keeper of the walled town looked at the holy mendi- 
cant. A few pieces of rags were still faithful to him. At the 
same time, they did not seem to have the delicacy and decency 
of hiding their unholy and ardent desire to fly away from the 
sacred personality of the man of meditation every time a frivolous 
gust of wind tempted them. The glances of the guard had a 
singular and haughty way of disregarding the flesh and the bone, 
and, going deeper, of flaying the soul of a man. And on this 
occasion the full penetration of his eyes was centred on the 
stranger. 

‘Honourable teacher of law,” said the guard, ‘‘condescend 
to make known to the humble one the reason why you would 
enter this walled town of the lord of Kameyama Clan.” 

Those were the days when a man was Justified in looking for a 
py in his brother. 

‘The lowly one has the happiness of learning,” the mendicant 

ade answer, ‘‘ of the august fondness of the lord of the clan for 
he game of Go, and also that his skill makes the gods full of 
gossip and open mouths.” 


"A T the time, the lord of Kameyama Castle happened to be in 
A his summer chateau. It was the delight of the dreamers 
of dreams, that chateau. And at that season of the year, 
he silken frou-frou of the shady skirts of summer woods thrilled 
its heart like that of a boy of sixteen, and the silver of the Hozu 
River laughed dazzlingly at the youth of its ancient passion. 
The retainers of the summer chateau were in their robes 
of ceremony; the lord was tu receive his guest. At the 
same time, the prince did not annoy the mendicant with a 
showy banquet. 

‘““Yoo much noise drowns the beating of a heart that 
welcomes a friend,”’ said the cultured silk to the dusty rags 
—the prince received his 
inendicant guest in person. 

Slender of figure was 
this prince, and in_ his 
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features the imagination could see almost anything. And his 
face was not—perhaps he was such a faithful companion of the 
moon—of the colour of the sun. Some say that intellectual 
labour has a colour—that interesting pallor may be called the 
blush of romance. 

Other men, especially in his station, invented many excellent 
ways of killing time; they smoked, drank, and preferred the 
flower of the flesh to the flower of the field. The prince of 
Kameyama took to the game of Go._ It was his only indulgence, 
this game. When his steps were weary on the cloud ladder on 
which the mortal plays eavesdropper on the gods, built for the 
most part by the brain of the cow-worshipping Hindus, and which 
is called, among those who do not know what they are talking 
about, speculative philosophy; and when his hands were 
thoroughly tired over a flower vase, after trying many an hour to 
catch once again the grace of a dainty goddess who stood, long 
ago when they had no years on earth, on the field just where the 
wild lilies stand to-day; and also when he happened to be un- 
employed in the discovery of the divine in a certain dirt-plastered, 
ink-hearted son of crime—in short, in his frivolous moments the 
prince took to the game for an amusement. And those of you 
who know aught of the game of Go would testify with me that 
beside it the most complicated crazy quilt of curves, lines, and 
angles in conic sections is a mere nursery rhyme indeed. 

On the Go-board, in the thick array of black and white stones, 
the military tactician learns that there is no hand, save his own, 
which shapes the destiny of a certain battle-field, and also, that 
Providence is by no means on the side of the heaviest guns. A 
more important and entertaining thing it will do, this game of Go. 
If a man has a turnip where he ought to have a brain, the game 
will tell him so without the slightest ceremony and with an 
astounding deal of conscience. 

And so it came to pass that the prince welcomed the mendicant 
fond of the game with an intenser fire and grace than ever an 
Augustus smiled over wine, women, or 
song. 

** In order,” said the prince, ‘‘ to make 
the game interesting, I will wager, with 
your permission, this summer chateau 
wherein we play.” 
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The mendicant looked about him and then out upon the stretch 
of country—the mountains which were purple with dreams; the 
valley, whose kimono was the green velvet of waving rice; and 
nearer, under his eyes, the trees and rocks and singing birds which 
melted most naturally into a poem. It had the appearance of a 
crown jewel set in a perfect sea of gems, that summer chateau. 
The mendicant knew well that the simple woodwork on the panel 
of the room cost a fortune, and that the single vase on the foko- 
noma would buy many a house. And after a thorough apprecia- 
tion and estimate of the value of the stake, the mendicant said 
calmly, most solemnly, with the same tone in which he would 
doubtless cite the suttas of the Sacred One: 

‘‘Graciously permit the humble one, prince, to offer as my wager 
one of my straw sandals—the most precious thing the humble one 
possesses, and which, I fancy, is far more faithful to its master 
than the best retainers of a lord are known to be!” 

The lord was delighted. The summer chateau was nothing to 
him : the sandal was something to the mendicant—aye, as he said, 
the most precious thing he had. 

‘“Have you played much?” the lord asked. 

‘Very little,” said the mendicant. He meant that he played 
very little for a man who loved the game as well as he did. 

Pishi! Pishi! Pishi!—the sound of white and black stones 
striking the heavy wooden board as they were laid upon it with 
gentle taps. All else was silent. The marvellous mosaic pro- 
gressed—in white and black; the mendicant, had the black and 
the lord the white. 

It was the placing of a single black upon a vacant field—utterly 
meaningless to a prophet who could see something more than 
rhetoric and parables in the haze of the future; but somehow it 
served, in the course of time, to cut off the dragon march of a 
hundred whites from its main body. And isolation and a 
complete seizure on the Go-board, as elsewhere, means 
death. 

The first shock of defeat was very pleasant to the lord of 
the chateau. It was such a long time since he had felt a 
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similar sensation. The sense of defeat, and not the wager, made 
the game interesting to him. 

The night, like the black robe of the mendicant, was fading : 
cocks heralded the coming morn with resounding vanity, and 
when the candles burnt yellow and the dawn trembled in the 
dews on the eastern woods, there was a strange couple in the 
summer chateau upon whom Time had no power to impress his 
hurrying steps. 

When the morning meal was served, the prince looked at it, 
annoyed. The mendicant did not condescend to do that much 
even. Defeat upon defeat, and then another atop the rest. A 
small heart might have felt humiliation, anger, dejection, and all 
the rest of the criminal catalogue. As for the lord of the Kame- 
yama Clan, he was filled with amazement and admiration. To 
him it was like taking a trip to heaven and spending a night in 
the company of the gods. 

In three days and two nights they ate four times—and what a 
generous concession that was to the base habit of eating! And 
if you were to tell them that they slept some six hours in all that 
time—which is the fact—they would have been frank and told 
you that it might not hurt you to be a little more honest in the 
matter of counting. 

** Master,” said the prince, ‘‘it’s yours—most gloriously yours ! 
Take it! Really, sir, you have given a few truly happy hours to 
my life. A shabby wager this! I should have staked half of my 
clan. And I would have done it had I known you a little better. 
The humble one craves your pardon most heartily.” 

Would the mendicant take the stake? The prince prayed that 
Buddha would direct his judgment to accept it. What glorious 
nights, when nature is white and sad under the snow, or when it 
is tearful in the season of rain, might he not have with this mendi- 
cant, with a Go-board between them ! 

The mendicant rose; he was quite ready to go. 

** August prince,” said the holy man in the black robe, “‘ permit 
the humble out-of-the-world to leave his compliments and sincere 
regards with your Highness. May the mercy of the Buddha——”’ 
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‘“‘ But the stake,”’ the lord interrupted 
his guest. 

“Kindly condescend to order the 
sandals of the humble one to be 
brought to the steps,” insisted the man 
of rags. He did not seem to hear the 
remark of the prince. The lord of the 
clan reminded him again of the chateau. 

And the mendicant in his turn in- 
sisted on his sandals. 

Of course they were brought to him, 
the old, old, half worn out and very 
much patched sandals. But the prince 
was equally persistent—none should 
despise the wager he had staked. 

The mendicant looked at his old 
sandals tenderly — something as a 
mother, something as a lover—with 





the pathetic touch of fondness of a con- 
fined bird looking out upon the sunny 
spring day all bright about its cage. 

The lord of the clan waited for his 
reply with an amused patience. The 
prince was somewhat overconfident. 

‘The summer chateau and the pair 
of sandals!’’ said the mendicant. Yes, 
that was the choice; if he accepted the 
chateau, he could wander with the 
water and race with the cloud no 
longer. 

“This is my choice,” said the man 
of holy laws, quietly stepping down into 
his straw sandals. 

The lord of the clan—the moment 
was bitter, of course—appreciated the 
wisdom of his guest. 
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The Turn of Luck 


By Ellen Mackubin 


HERE was a large house-party at 
Newel Place for the first time 
since Valentine Newel had suc- 

ceeded, after the death of his cousin, to 
the great fortune his grandfather had 
tried to turn aside from him. As the 
son of a marriage which was considered 
a mésalliance by his father’s family, he 
had grown to manhood among his 
mother’s people on a farm in Sussex. 
Therefore the world, to which his in- 
heritance of the Newel millions trans- 
ferred him, judged him discreet when, 
two years since, he had gone to the 
Continent before submitting himself to 
its criticism. 

That his motive was not a desire to 
gain social experience was, however, 
speedily proved by his neglect of letters 
of introduction given him for use in 
various foreign capitals ; and upon his 
return it became evident that, though 
well educated and disposed to tread in 
the footsteps of his hospitable proge- 
nitors, he was lacking in that impalpable 
savotr-fatre which his new acquaintances 
were half amused, half aghast, to miss 
in their host. 

‘‘He should take lessons from his 
butler in the use of his fish knife, and 
as to the manner of getting his guests 
away from the dinner table,” Van 
Alstyn grumbled. ‘‘ We should pro- 
bably have remained there all night if 
Mrs. Wharton had not made a move on 
her own responsibility.” 

‘He will take his lessons on those 
and other points from me,” Betty 
Gwynne declared. ‘‘I have been ac- 
cepted as instructor by the poor fellow, 
who was so desperate about his short- 
comings that he had sent to town fora 
book on etiquette ! ”’ 

Van Alstyn pulled his moustache 
unsmilingly. . 


‘“* Your aunt will cordially approve,” 
he exclaimed. 

Betty flushed, and met his reproach- 
ful glance with one which was wistful. 

‘“T want you to understand,” she 
began. : 

“Tell me, then,” he murmured. 
‘*'You know how much it is to me to 
believe that I—understand! ”’ 

She leaned her elbows on her knees, 
her chin on her clasped hands, and the 
boyish attitude was not ill-suited to 
certain details of herattire—the leggings, - 
the golf coat and the broad-brimmed 
felt hat. But the smile on her delicate 
lips was essentially feminine. 

‘““T have seen a good deal of him 
since we have been here, and it is not 
only in manners that he differs from the 
rest of us,’ she said. ‘‘ Werode in the 
park this morning. Heis moreat home 
in the saddle than anywhere else—”’ 

‘“ A reminiscence of the farm!” 

She frowned. ‘‘ Youare not to sneer 
if you wish to hear our bargain—and it 
is original enough to be worth hearing.” 

‘*T am dumb.” 

‘‘ If you were anybody else you should 
swear to that dumbness!”’ she ex- 
claimed; “ but I trust to your future 
silence for my sake.” 

He bent and lifted the edge of her 
golf coat to his lips. 

‘“That reply would never have 
occurred to him!” she laughed though 
she flushed again. ‘‘His methods are 
abrupt rather than graceful. Well! we 
naturally grew confidential after a 
splendid gallop. He said that his 
horses were what he valued most among 
his new possessions, and I suggested 
that he should rank some of his new 
friends higher. He answered that he 
had found no new friends, merely 
critical acquaintances. His eyes were 
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as honest, as clever, as a dog’s.” She 
paused, linked her hands behind her head 
and gazed away over the brown country- 
side of the mild December afternoon. 

“I declared that he might have me 
fora friend on certain conditions,” she 
continued presently. ‘‘ He said that he 
understood those conditions without 
mention of them, and that they need 
be no obstacle to our friendship, as, 
though quite aware of the desire of our 
mutual relations for our marriage, he 
knew also my determination against it 
—and shared my opinion.” 

She paused once more, so long that 
Van Alstyn prompted her. ‘‘ What 
next? You have not the air of think- 
ing him rude!” 

‘“‘ Not rude, but a little rough. He 
assured me that he would never ask me 
to marry him, and that, if he could 
imagine I should accept him, he would 
be even less likely to ask me than now, 
when he is convinced that I should 
refuse him—because—”’ 

Again she paused, and Van Alstyn 
repeated eagerly: ‘“‘ Because? ” 

‘‘ Because he loves me, and could not 
endure to be my husband unless I loved 
him.” . 

Van Alstyn laughed  unsteadily. 
‘“‘ There must exist an unsuspected 
dramatic quality in Sussex farm life! 
What did you respond ? ”’ 

“ Nothing,” she said, rising. ‘‘ He 
cut short possible reply by doing what 
I am going to do now. He walked off, 
and I remained—as you will remain 
now—to think over our conversation.”’ 

Having thus made good exit, she 
yielded to feminine instinct for further 
detail. 

‘“T saw him again, just before lun- 
cheon,’’ she resumed. We met in the 
corridor, andI held out myhand. You 
would have kissed it,” she parenthesised, 
with two charming dimples. ‘ He 
held it so tight that my rings hurt me! 
‘We are both rather friendless,’ I said, 
‘from the equally excellent reasons that 
you are too rich and I too poor. So, if 


you like we will be friends on the under- 
stood terms.”’ 

““And he?” 

‘‘ He muttered something which 
meant consent. Then we sat in the 
bow window until the gong sounded, and 
I promised to coach him—asI told you.” 

Van Alstyn sighed. There was a 
melancholy on his handsome counte- 
nance which became it well. 

‘Tl am sorry for him,” he said softly ; 
“‘almost as sorry as I am for myself! ” 

Upon which the conversation grew 
strictly personal, and ended, &s anything 
like variance was wont to end between 
them, by her profession of regret for 
having wounded feelings whose sensi- 
tiveness was a perpetual wonder to her 
more callous nature. 

Yet, as she reflected, while she sat 
staring into her bedroom fire when she 
should have been dressing for dinner, 
Van Alstyn’s position was harder to 
bear with courage than her own. He 
was as penniless as she, unable to earn 
more than a pittance in the bank of a 
wealthy uncle, and condemned by his 
honour to utter no word of his love for 
herself—or.only half a word when, partly 
by her fault, his feelings overcame his 
discretion. 

She was often vexed with him—un- 
justly she thought, with tears which 
nobody ever saw inher braveeyes. But 
she liked him so well that this liking 
had taught her the impossibility of 
marrying without love. 

Yet she knew that her destiny, as 
decided in the family councils, was a 
mercenary marriage, and, though she 
was too young, too pretty, too certain of 
other opportunities to be coerced for 
those she threw aside, she knew that 
some day the limits of her freedom 
would be reached, and a matrimonial 
persecution would begin whose end she 
dared not contemplate. For a con- 
servative education had not endowed her 
with either the aspirations or the pos- 
sibilities of self-support, which charac- 
terised many of her compeers. 
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The ‘ family council,” however, was 
in its serenest mood of tolerant con- 
fidence during the ensuing weeks, in 
which Betty and Valentine Newel were 
together. She wondered at times 
whether he fully realised what a pro- 
tection his apparent devotion was to 
her from the admonitions with which 
her aunts usually watched the progress 
of her acquaintance with an eligible partz. 
She could not be sure how much he 
suspected of those ladies’ soaring hopes, 
because, from the moment of the bar- 
gain he and she had made, he never 
uttered even the name of love in her 
presence. Every other subject passed 
and re-passed through the crucible of 
their youthful analysis, and she acquired 
such respect for his information on all 
the great issues of the day, that she 
hesitated, abashed, in the gay instruc- 
tion on minor social regulations which 
she had. promised and in which he 
made rapid progress. 

They rode together when the weather 
permitted. At balls, his bad dancing 
being beyond the remedy of her teach- 
ing, she would sit out a couple of 
waltzes with him. His box at the 
opera was always at her aunts’ disposal, 
and dinner-giving people manifested a 
benevolent pleasure in asking Newel 
and herself to the same functions, and 
placing them thereat side by side. 

Yet, though he filled so large a place 
in her daily life, she rarely thought 
about him when he was absent. His 
good comradeship had become a “‘fore- 
gone conclusion,” not to be debated. 
Van Alstyn’s melancholy moods and 
sentmmental vagaries supplied her with 
much more food for dreams. Her pre- 
occupation with the soothing of that 
melancholy and the divining of those 
vagaries almost crowded from her re- 
membrance Valentine’s brief and abrupt 
avowal of his love for her. She missed 
him considerably, however, when, dur- 
ing a time, he left town for some hunt- 
ing. She was as regretful as surprised 
when she chanced to hear of his sudden 


severe illness, but was utterly unpre- 
pared for the announcement, a few days 
later, that he was dying. 

Van Alstyn, who had been one of the 
hunting party assembled at Newel 
Place, brought her the tidings, and 
gazed at her curiously while she stood 
pale and speechless. 

‘‘ He sent me to you because I am so 
close a friend to you and your aunt,” 
he said; ‘‘ he wants to see you.” 

She heard him dully. Valentine 
Newel was dying—her vigorous, sen- 
sible, cheerful chum—he who was so 
busy with noble plans, which needed 
years to mature ! 

She clasped her hands and flung them 
loose again with a wild gesture of help- 
lessness. 

“If I could do something for him!”’ 
she cried. 

“You can!” Van Alstyn exclaimed 


eagerly. 

“T can? Oh!” suddenly recalling 
the half-heard words. ‘‘ He wants to 
see me.” 


She went to the door. ‘ Will you 
take me to him?” she asked. “I will 
get ready while you tell my aunt.” 

When she returned, ten minutes 
later, she was bidden to wait for her 
aunt to accompany her. But even in 
her impatience to be on the way to him 
whose time had grown so scanty she 
was vaguely surprised at the rapidity of 
Mrs.- Wharton’s preparations. Van 
Alstyn went with them in the carriage, 
and told them that Valentine’s illness 
had resulted from a chill taken while 
sitting in a wet field beside his horse, 
which had been fatally injured by a fall. 

The train, which was about to start 
when they reached the railway station, 
was a “ local,’’ and was so crowded that 
they were forced to separate. 

Van Alstyn, however, came restlessly 
to Betty’s side several times, with no 
more than a perfunctory question as to 
her comfort. They were drawing near 
the station which was their destination 
when he came again. 
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‘‘ He has something to ask you to do 
for him,” he said hurriedly ; ‘‘something 
that will seem hard for you to do——”’ 

‘“‘Nothing he can ask will seem hard 
to do for him when he is dying.” 

“Yes, yes! Remember that he is 
dying!”” Van Alstyn whispered with 
an eagerness which oddly repelled her. 
“You will surely give him his last wish,” 
he added entreatingly. 

As she followed him to the platform 
she mentally begged his pardon for her 
momentary antagonism. How kind 
was his heart to be so moved by pity for 
a man whom he had never liked ! 

Valentine's trap was waiting for them, 
in response to a telegram, and the 
coachman reported no change in his 
master’s condition during Van Alstyn’s 
absence. 

When they arrived at Newel Place 
they were shown upstairs at once, and 
Betty, a band as of iron around her 
throbbing throat, was gently pushed 
forward by Mrs. Wharton, down whose 
cheeks tears were falling. 


“Be good to him, dear,” that lady. 


faltered. ‘* You will never regret it.”’ 

Dazedlv Betty followed a _ grave 
gentleman, whom Van Alstyn presented 
as the doctor. He led her into a room 
dimly lighted by a shaded lamp. A 
nurse stepped back from the bedside as 
she approached, and she was aware of 
a hoarse, broken sound, which hurt her, 
even before she realised that it was the 
tortured breathing of him who lay upon 
the bed. 

She put her hand within a burning 
grasp, feebly stretched out for it. She 
looked down at a flushed haggard face 
—and two familiar eyes to which her 
heart leaped suddenly in the midst of 
all this strangeness—the eyes which 
weeks ago she had said were like a dog’s 
in their cleverness, their unutterable 
fondness. 

She was on her knees, holding his 
hand fast in both her own. Her soul 
was flooded with compassion and with 
remembrance of his love, whose one 


confession she had until now half for- 
gotten. 

‘You must not be so very grieved,” 
he panted brokenly. ‘“‘ Youcan make me 
very happy for—the few hours left me!”’ 

‘Tell me what I can do—but it will 
be so little!’ she sobbed, dropping her 
face on his hand. 

q She felt his trembling touch upon her 
air. | 

“It will be so much, that I have 
sometimes thought life too hard to 
bear—knowing you would never do 
it for me.”” His voice sank as she lifted 
her head. ‘But you will do for the 
dying what you could not do for the 
living!’’ he gasped. ‘Sweet, I love 
you! I shall be dead to-morrow—will 
you be my wife until then—that I may 
die in your arms ?”’ 

Always in Betty's memory the hours 
which ensued are as bewildered, yet as 
unforgettable, as a haunting dream. 
People came and went through the 
shadowy room; her aunt, the nurse, the 
doctor, and another grave gentleman 
who held a book, and after whose read- 
ing she repeated certain words which 
Valentine had uttered between struggles 
for breath. 

Then Mrs. Wharton tearfully em- 
braced her, and Van Alstyn emerging 
from some of the shadows, caught her 
hands and kissed them with a vehemence 
from which she shrank, turning to the 
bed again and the eyes that gazed up at 
her. 

They were not like a dog’s eyes now, 
nor like any she had ever seen in their 
tender exultation; yet in spite of the 
difference they were still the eyes of the 
friend she trusted. 

‘“My wife!’ Valentine whispered. 
‘““My wife! I have so short a time to 
call you this that you will let me say it 
often.” And as she bent over him he 
went on pantingly: ‘‘ Since the moment 
I first saw you I have wanted to take 
care of you; brave, cheery, lonely little 
girl, Now I shall have my _ wish, 
though I shall not be here to see . 
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Swiftly the motive for his desire for 
this marriage pierced her comprehension 
through the preoccupation with which 
compassion had hidden it from her. 
She leaned close to him. 

‘‘ If you were as poor as I am, I would 
have married you to-night, if you had 
asked me!”’ she murmured. 

He smiled. ‘Not even yourself 
knows that better than I know it! 
But you must not mind my gladness 
that you will never be poor again. 
My wife is a rich woman—who will 
iccomplish for me many of the plans 
we used to He gasped for air, 
and somebody put a fan into her 
hand. 

‘* You can do more for me—of your 
sweetness,’ he went on_ presently. 
* Will you put your arm about me—if 
the doctor lifts me a little? ”’ 

She had held him thus, looking down 
at his shut lids, listening to his strug- 
gling breath, fora time of which she had 
no reckoning, when she became aware 
that his lids had ceased to quiver, that 
his breath came more softly. 

With a stab of fear she met the 
doctor’s glance as he stood with his 
tingers on Valentine’s wrist. 

‘* Can you support hima while longer? 
You may give him a chance,” he said 
just audibly. ‘‘ He is asleep and his 
temperature 1s lower.” 

Forty-eight hours later 





Valentine 


Newel was told what everybody else. 


heard sooner. 

His vigorous youth, his enormous 
vitality, had conquered at the instant 
when death was apparently about to 
overcome them. There were more pro- 
fessional terms in the doctor’s explana- 
tion, but the plain English of it was that 
life, not death, now awaited him. 

Valentine’s eyes turned a passionate 
appeal from the doctor to Betty, who 
stood beside the bed. 

‘© It seems like a trick,” he muttered, 
“but I never meant——” 

She gathered his fluttering fingers in 


her clasp. 
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‘*My answer shall be what you said 
to me,” she replied steadily. ‘‘ Not even 
yourself knows your meaning better 
than I.” 

He drew his hand from hers, pressed 
it over his eyes, and there was a chok- 
ing sound of sobs. 

The doctor—confessor to more secrets 
than any priest—led her gently to the 
door. 

‘* Heis very weak still,’’ he whispered. 
‘‘ Later he shall hear how gallantly you 
helped to save him.” 

She crossed the corridor to a sitting- 
room where her aunt had spent the long 
hours of waiting. Betty had no desire 
for solitude, in which her confusion of 
emotion might become too clear. She 
preferred to join in Mrs. Wharton’s re- 
joicings over Valentine's recovery, which 
apparently was all that lady required of 
Valentine’s wife. 

But Mrs. Wharton was not in her 
usual place. Instead, Van Alstyn stood 
alone, staring into the fire, and he turned 
a gloomy countenance to Betty as she 
entered. . 

He strode toward her and clasped in 
both his own the hand she mechanically 
extended to him. 

‘“‘It seems as if we had been tricked!’ 
he muttered, looking at her .pale and 
troubled face with piercing eagerness. 

At the words, so nearly those which 
Valentine had just uttered so differently, 
colour rushed into her whitc cheeks and 
she withdrew her hand. 

‘Don’t hate me that I influenced you 
to marry him,” he went on vehemently. 
‘* Newel told me his wish when he sent 
me to you—I thought that your inheri- 
tance of his fortune would make a hap- 
piness for you and me—a setting free 
from the bonds of poverty, which have 
kept us apart——”’ 

‘‘Stop!” she cried. She was as tall 
as he; and in the eyes which squarely 
met his blazed a scorn from which he 
shrank as from physical hurt. 

“ Understand, now and always, that 
you in no degree influenced my 
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marriage,” she said slowly. ‘I married 
Valentine Newel only to give him his 
dying wish. But, though I do not love 
him, neither do I love any other, and I 
thank God that he will live and that my 
happiness ts safe with the best man I 
have ever known.” 

Van Alstyn laughed jarringly. ‘Allow 
me to congratulate you on the conver- 
sion to worldly wisdom which your two 
days’ possession of Newel’s millions has 
affected.” 

She was gone. Breathless, every 
pulse throbbing, she fled with but one 
certainty in that chaos of her soul. 

She had never loved Van Alstyn— 
never—never ! 

Valentine Newell recovered steadily, 
yet not rapidly as the doctor desired. 
Late in March the society papers an- 
nounced his departure for a yachting 
trip through Southern waters, accom- 
panied by his physician, while Mrs. 
Newel, who was a poor sailor, remained 
at their country place, under the 
chaperonage of her aunt, Mrs. Wharton. 

The unusual circumstances of their 
marriage had been, of course, a boon to 
the dulness of Lent, when, events 
being fewer, gossip becomes more 
fervent; and Mrs. Wharton was quite 
aware that this separation would not 
add to the pleasantness of the on dits 
in circulation. But exceedingly plain 
speaking to Betty only produced the 
assurance that the arrangement was 
mutually satisfactory to the two most 
concerned and that they could dispense 
with the approval of there. And Mrs. 
Wharton found herself disinclined to- 
ward an appeal to Valentine. 

Indeed, the yachting trip had been 
his proposition, made with the matter- 
of-course cheerfulness which was the 
manner he had adopted toward Betty, 
and which checked any possible offer 
of her society. They somehow had 
seemed less to each other during those 
days of his convalesence, when she 
read to him, wrote letters for him, 
played chess with him, than when their 


comradeship of the early winter had 
been of choice, not of necessity. Yet 
the more she was associated with his 
plans and the more she heard of the 
scheme of life this young millionaire 
had prescribed, the greater grew her 
esteem for him—and something warmer 
than esteem ! 

He was so ‘‘good.” Betty, who 
hitherto had scantily experienced all 
she defined by that little word, thrilled 
with proud rejoicing that she belonged 
to him—even though the thrill brought 
tears to her eyes and a flutter to her 
throat. 

She said ‘‘ God speed”’ to him gaily, 
amid the white paint and bright brasses 
of the yacht, which presented a scene 
ill suited to melancholy. But she 
carried home a heartache which refused 
to be ignored, and yearning keener than 
she had ever before known to answer 
the question which had leaped into his 
eyes when she held up her cheek to his 
kiss beside the companionway. 

She wrote him, two or three times 
each week, notes of enquiry after his 
health, and received from him rather 
clever accounts of the humours of the 
cruise ; and there was nothing on either 
side of the correspondence which might 
not have been published without viola- 
tion of privacy! and so the summer 
passed into autumn. 

Then suddenly a black cloud which 
had long hung on the national horizon 
blew with whirlwind speed into propor- 
tions which obscured the heavens. 
Newspaper growling as to our duty 
became stern admonitions. The people, 
in whom. money-getting and self-ad- 
vancement appeared to have smothered 
nobler instincts, stirred with that heredi- 
tary Anglo-Saxon revolt againsttyranny, 
old as the race. 

President Kruger sent his ultimatum 
to the British Government and war 
became inevitable. 

Betty received a telegram dated 
Torquay : 


I have offered to equip a troop of cavalry, 
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and have volunteered to gointo its ranks. Am 


returning immediately. 
VALENTINE. 

Nothing was further from the purpose 
of the man who sent that telegram than 
to discover thereby his wife's feelings 
for him—yet he could not more surely 
have achieved it! 

That she liked him, that she esteemed 
him, that she admired him, Betty had 
often told herself. But it was the read- 
of that telegram, facing with racing 
heart and shining eyes what it meant to 
her of exultation, of suspense, of possible 
anguish or possible happiness, which 
revealed to her that she loved him. 

He came—sunbrowned, and eager— 
embarrassed during the first moments 
of greeting, yet speedily engrossed by 
the books on cavalry tactics. 

He was half shyly proud when he re- 
ceived from the Governor a commission 
as lieutenant. 

‘* Of course,” he explained; ‘‘I ride 
better than I do anything else. It will 


be a horseman’s war, and I may prove 


s 


of some use out there.’’ 





‘‘Do you suppose I cannot see you 
are a born soldier?” she exclaimed. 
‘This is your very heart’s desire!” 

‘““Is it?’? he muttered; and turned 
away for an instant—an instant in which 
the world stood still for her. 

‘You must not make a hero of me,” 
he said with an unsteady laugh and his 
face still averted; ‘‘ Iam only answer- 


_ing a call which has been answered by 


half the fellows of my age throughout 
the country.” 

“Tam not making a hero of you,” 
she murmured. 

He turned again at the tremor in her 
voice—white, wide-eyed, trembling. 

“JT am only learning, as many a 
woman throughout the country 1s learn- 
ing,” she faltered, “all the love—and 
dread—a heart can hold!”’ 

He was kneeling beside her chair, his 
arms about her—and in their souls 
a rapture which, whatever that summer 
of war should bring them, neither Life 
nor Death could take away. 


‘“Tollable Well!”’ 


By Frank L. Stanton 


PITE o’ the tempests a-blowin’, 
Still had one story to tell; 
Bright, sunny weather, or snowin’, 
Allus felt ‘ tollable well.” 


Half o’ the settlement sighin'— 
Things gone to ruin, pell-mell ! 

Never did hear him a-cryin'— 
Allus felt ‘‘ tollable well!” 


‘Course he had trouble an’ sorrow 
(Come to us all fer a spell). 

But, seein’ a brighter to-morrow, 
He allus felt ‘“ tollable well.” 
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HITE OAKS cattle never ran out, except 
in the early spring. Trampling ruins the 
thickest and best-established sward, if the 
ground underneath is like a wet sponge. 
It is a waste, withal dangerous, to graze 
clover until the early heads are well in 

blossom. 

Cattle, like sheep—like all the ruminants, in fact—have no 

teeth in the front of the upper jaw. They crop and browse 

by pressing grass and buds against their sharp, cutting 
lower teeth with the upper lip and the tongue. The crop- 
ping is then rolled into morsels—cuds—and_ swallowed 
without chewing. The cuds go down into an outer stomach, 
whence they are raised to be chewed at leisure. Clover, 
too young, too damp, or too greedily swallowed, is apt to 
ferment, and produce bloating. Then the poor beast swells 
violently, falls, rolls, gets up again, lows, staggers, falls, and 
dies unless help comes, and quickly. If the bloating is dis- 
covered in time, it may be checked by running the beasts ) 
hard until they are ready to drop. Drenches sometimes \ 
avail, but the sure, if painful, remedy is the trocar—a sharp, 
spike-like knife with which to pierce the animal’s side just 
back of the right fore shoulder. It must go deep enough to 
= cut the outer stomach, yet leave the inner one intact; 
further, it must be so skilfully directed that it will miss a 
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vital part. Major Baker thought prevention much better 
than such cure, so his cattle ranged for six weeks up and . 
down the creek valley, getting their fill peer 
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of tender, watery green things which 
could not possibly do them harm. 

Cattle browse by nature and graze by 
opportunity. A richly-budded thicket 
tempts them more than the tenderest 
sweet grass. They nip off not only 
buds, but lengths of slender stem as 
well. When the buds grow to young 
shoots, the tongue comes into play. 
Long, flexible, muscular, and viscid, 
can draw into her mouth herbage - 
yond reach of the mouth itself. 

Shrubs abounded in the creek valley, 
so did grassy banks, and flats set thick 
with May apples. These the cattle nip- 
ped, if they came upon them just as 
the leaves were pushing through, folded 
like fairy umbrellas of shot silk, green 
and crimson. If the umbrellas escaped, 
to unfold as flat, round-notched, pale- 
green leaves, with waxen apple-scented 
blossoms set singly upon the stalks un- 
derneath, the beasts did no more than 
trample them down. It was the same 
with the paw-paw thickets: budded 
tips were greedily snatched, although 
they came out later than the most. But 
after the curious blackish-red blooms 
opened, such tips as remained were 
safe against browsing. Paw-paw blos- 
soms, like those of the May apple, 
breathe an odour: reminiscent of the 
ripe fruit, which possibly is not to the 
ruminant mind and nostrils. 
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- grazed on it. 
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There was an old field or two along 
the creek. The bottoms were mostly 
still in cultivation, but some upland 
stretches lay out, and were swarded 
over with blue grass, battling for root- 
hold against the ever-present sedge. 
It was not so unequal a battle as it 
looked, for the blue grass had stay to 
match the best thoroughbred that ever 
Moreover, it throve under 
trampling, as sedge could not do. Be- 
tween them they managed to make the 
old fields the assembly place of cattle 
for miles and miles about.’ 

One of the old fields had big, gnarled. 
apple trees dotted over half of it. They 
stood, some of them, four-square, and 
all of them in such manner that you 
could see they were the remnant of 
orchard rows. They did not bear much 
fruit, and what did form was sour and 
apt to mildew; but for all that, they 
bloomed royally as certain as the spring 
came round. They had widespread, 
drooping branches, marked all along 
the under edge, as high as cattle 
could reach, with dead twigs, killed 
by continuous cropping. Above that 
the round heads were half-globes of 
netted stems and leaves, so thick no 
sun-ray pierced through even at the 
hottest high noon. Cattle came to lie 
in the shade, chewing the cud con- 
tentedly, and flicking away chance flies 
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with lazy flourishes of the tail tip. 
There was a path from the creek to 
almost every tree. Cattle, indeed, are 
as great path-makers as hogs or ants. 
They walk in single file, one treading 
almost upon the heels of the other. 
In every herd, however small, there is 
a queen. Commonly it is the bell cow. 
In the old field 
there was, of course, 
disputed supremacy. 
Three bell cows 
sometimes chewed 
the cud of peace 
in the shade of a 
single tree. More 
commonly there 
was a bell cow to 
a tree, monarch of 
all she surveyed 
within its circle of 
shadow. 7 
Sometimes, when 
grazing was lush 
and extra plenty, 
the home-going 
began about four 
o’clock. Oftener 
sundown was 
the starting 
hour. For a 
-while the going 
was slow—slow 
enough to nip 
grass and swinging bushes | 
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in passing. But as dusk 
thickened, the leader was 
apt to break into a furious 
run, which set her bell 
wildly jingling, and 
brought the herd after 
her at speed, lowing, 
and crowding upon one 
another. Then the black 
milkmaids, waiting in the 
cow-pens, nodded as they heard the 
bell jangling, and said to the calf- 
minders: “Ah ha! Old Sis Bell 
Cow comin’ home a-gilpin! Reckon 
she sees ha’nts out dar in de 
woods.”’ 
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In the farmlands a calf’s weaning 
age is indefinite—it runs from six 
months to two years.. At each milking 
the calves are suckled. If there are 


cows a plenty, a young calf gets two 
teats—that is, all the milk in them, 
besides sucking the other two until the 
froth ropes from his mouth. Let alone, 
he will hang on to 
the first teat 
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until milk no longer flows 
freely into his mouth, then 
change to the others one 
after another, and at last go 
back to the first, sucking it 
till it looks like a dry, 
wrinkled whiffet, then 
hunching vigorously to make 
the last drops of cream come down. 
Cows can and do hold up their milk. 
To do it they stand with the backbones 
slightly arched, the feet braced and 
square under them, instead of spread 
out behind and before. In the udder, 
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as in the pail, cream always rises to the 
top. As fast as the milk is secreted, 
specific gravity begins to work, setting 
the fats of it above the watery parts. 
This is the reason close stripping is so 
essential to big butter yields. It is 
also the reason that as the calves get 
old enough to eat grass they are suckled 
all round—that is to say, have their 
mouths pulled quickly from teat to teat, 
so as to draw away the low milk, and 
leave the cream for the pail. | 
Sis Cow does not stomach this rob- 
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nourishing 
and _hearten- 
ing is her 
cream than 
mere milk. 
So when milk- 
ing proper 
begins, at first 
she givesdown 
freely enough, 
then all at 
once the flow 
checks. Milk 
as she may, 
the milker 
gets buta faint 
white frothy 
trickle. Then 
it is strategy 
meets _ strat- 
egy. The calf, which has been 
pulled off and €lther roped or turned 
outside the cow-pen, is fetched back 
and allowed to suck a bit. Sis Cow 
spreads her feet, most content, and 
licks her baby, seeming tto thrill 
happily at his vigorous hunchings. In 
a twinkle he is dragged off, and there 
is the milker, quart cup in hand, intent 
to fill it with the precious strippings and 
save them for her churn. Plain milk, 
she holds, is plenty rich enough for 
drinking, either by children or calves. 
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There were thickets round about the 
old field of the apple trees and skirting 
woods beyond that made it a favourite 
place for cows to drop and hide their 
calves. They stole away from the 
herd, to some sequestered spot, were 
invisible for twenty-four hours, then 
came pacing back to graze with the 
rest. Since wild hogs sometimes came 
into the woods, it was the part of 
wisdom to hunt the calves and bring 
them home as soon as possible. Joe 
and Patsy nearly always went with 
black Mammy upon such expeditions. 
This calf hunting was done afoot, with 
Watch for guide, philosopher, and 
friend. Watch could easily have 
smelled out the little hidden 
beast, but there was no need 
for it. The minute the cow 
caught sight of the big dog, 
she charged down upon him 
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with lowered horn and angry puffs of 
breath. If she had mooed a low, 
peculiar moo, every hoof and horn 
within hearing would have come to her 
help. If Watch had been alone, she 
would have sounded this rallying-call. 
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Human company changed his presence 
from a menace toan irritation. Watch 
met the charge by dropping behind 
Joe, not slinking, but simply effacing 
himself until there was need of action. 
Black Mammy soothed the cow, and, 
while the beast ate, tried to. get her 
hand upon the swollen udder. With 
cows broken to the pail, that was easy. 
Heifers just coming in backed away 
from her, sometimes with brandished 







horns. Then there was nothing for it 
but to find the calf and drive it home 
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His 
young cow, is milked clean soon after 
calving, the milk will clot, cake, set 
up fevers, and spoil the udder. 
Mammy went on with her gang 
toward the likeliest thickets, looking 
over her shoulder as she walked, and 
changing her course until she saw the 
cow begin to run after. Then she kept 
straight ahead, and set Watch to 
sniffing at leaves and brush. Instantly 
the cow began to run, lowing as she 
ran. And then out from some brush, 
clump, or tuft of sedge there started a 
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calf, a saucy fellow, bright-eyed, with 
a rich velvety coat, dazzling white, if 
it had white anywhere about it, royally 
red, or spotted to vie with Joseph’s 
coat of old. He stood stiffly upright 
fora breath, staring about him, then 
curled his tail over his back, and dashed 
to meet his dam, who at once cuddled 
him under chin, lowered her horns, and 
brandished them if Watch so much as 
looked at her; but, after the dog was 
ordered home, suffered herself to be 
driven slowly to the pen, with her baby 
trotting at her side. 

White Oaks cows were milked 
regularly, and stripped very clean 
from the day they came in; but 
until the calves were a month old 
the pigs got the milk. The 
calves, of course, were allowed to 
suck and suck—the trouble was, 
their small bodies could not 
hold four gallons at a time. 
Though they were suckled 
three times a day if the cows 
came home at noon, they 
always set up a great bawling 
and bleating at night, and 
ran with lifted tails down the 
fence the minute they heard 
the first faint low of their homing 
dams. 

Cows do not forget their big children 
in the delight of loving and licking their 
little ones. Even after the big ones 
have calves of their own, the milky 
mothers moo recognition, and lick the 
daughters all over. That is, however, 
a service any cow will perform for a 
herd comrade with whom she keeps 
terms of amity and comity. Consider- 
ing how blockily a cow is built, she has 
a wonderful facility in reaching all over 
herself with her tongue, her tail, or her 
hoofs. She can and does suck herself 
if she chooses, and, further, can both 
lick and scratch with her teeth the root 
of her tail. But the face, forehead, 
space between the horns, and some ten 
inches of backbone, where neck and 
body join, must go unlicked unless a 
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helping friendly tongue is available. 
When shedding their coats in the 


spring they scratch themselves against 
any handy upright tree, fence-post, 
house corner, what not. At shedding 
time, and, indeed, all through the 
summer, all sorts of cattle love to find 
a dry, bare spot, either sandy or dusty, 
and paw up the light earth all over 
themselves, bellowing faintly as they 
do it. 

August, with its clouds of winged, 
stinging blood-suckers, sends cattle to 
the refuge of deep, still pools, or deeper 
stiller thickets. There they stand all 
day, hurrying out to feed at night, or 
rather early dawn, when the chill of 
the dew keeps flies and mosquitoes 
inert. Milk cows running upon rich, 
fresh pasture fall back so much in milk, 
it is the part of wisdom to stable and 
feed them. A perfectly dark stable 
protects from flies. Notwithstanding, 
cattle do not love it. Beyond all other 
domestic animals they keep the tang of 
primal savagery, in spite of having been 
for so long intimately dominated by 
humankind. In hot weather they hate to 
be penned at night, and are wily enough 
to hide themselves toward sundown, 
and stand perfectly still in the thickets 
or high weeds until the cattle driver 
has passed them by. Bell cows have a 








hard time, but manage to avoid send- 
ing out one betraying tinkle. 

Most times cattle go to 
the same place to sleep, and 
choose for it the highest 
ground available, unless it is 
wholly unsheltered. Cattle 
turned into a strange pasture 
run about it, snuffing eagerly, 
as though intent upon finding 
out 1f it has held other cattle. 
Almost invariably the new 
herd sleeps in the same place 
the old one did — that is, 
supposing it is an established 
cattle run. A single cow in 
milk, or with a sucking calf 
at her side, can lead and 
dominate a whole herd of 
beef cattle. At sight of a 
a dog, stirred perhaps by remote 
memories of the days when there 
were wolves, cattle charge down upon 
him in mass. Unless he gets out of 
their way, they will roll and trample 
him to death, then gore the carcass, 
drooling and bellowing. Blood scent, 
especially the blood of their own kind, 
sets them crazy. Even to cross the 
trail of a fresh hide dragged through 
their feeding ground makes them prance, 


bellow, and make leaping plunges, low- 
ering the head, and brandishing the 
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horns as they come down. Bulls, cu- 
riously enough, are not so fierce over 
scenting blood as cows. 


Oxen well broken are driven without. 


reins. They go to right or left, turn, 
back, hold back, or pull, according to 
the driver’s word and the cracking and 
tickling of, his keen black-snake whip. 
Ox-goads are unknown in the grass 
country of Tennessee, though they are 
in scattered use in the mountains. 
Oxen are slow but mighty, good for 
every use that requires steady power 
without speed. Literally, they learn 
to bear the yoke in their youth. An 
ox running unbroken until three years 
old would be ill to handle and worse 
to drive. 

Well-matched oxen working for years 
in the same yoke grow pathetically fond 
of each other. They feed side by side 
at grass, lie down and rise up together, 
low disconsolately if by chance one gets 
out of sight, and if forcibly separated, 
sometimes breach the stoutest fences 
to reach one another. Ox feet wear 
to the quick—not so easily as horse’s 
feet do—but still so as to make shoeing 
imperative if they needs must travel 
over rocks either to the wagon or plough. 
An ox-shoe is a queer-looking split plate 
of iron, ill to make fast, not so easily 
kept in place. 

Twin calves, both of the same sex, 
grow up strictly normal; but a heifer 
calf twin to a bull calf will not make a 
cow. She is called a free-martin, and 
never breeds, though sometimes she 
gives milk. More generally she makes 
a fine, free-footed plough-beast, quicker, 
and lighter-stepping than an ox. A 
yoke of free-martins, indeed, though 
such a thing is hard to come by, are 
worth almost as much in the making 
of a crop as a span of slow mules. 

A cow has her likes and dislikes 
among bipeds and quadrupeds—stand- 
ing, the very pattern of bovine content, 
to be milked by one hand, snorting and 
kicking the minute another hand ts laid 
upon her udder. Dogs in general, she 


hates. Shepherd dogs she tolerates, 
because she knows they mean no harm ; 
besides, they are so persistent there is 
no use in trying to escape them. Among 
grazing beasts, she has a certain awed 
admiration for horses, an~ amused 
contempt for mules, toleration of a 
sort for hogs, and bitter hate for 
sheep. 

Cattle, indeed, will not graze where 
sheep have fouled and nipped the pas- 
tures, nor drink where the wooly gentry 
have soiled the water. This is partly 
because of the strong odour—an ill 
odour—that sheep leave behind, partly 
also from the fact that sheep graze so 
close even a rabbit cannot nibble after 
them until they have been three days 
away. Cows have an odour of their 
own, nearly as strong as the sheep 
smell, and pleasant or unpleasant largely 
according to circumstances and state 
of mind. The breath of cattle running 
where there is much sweet vernal grass 
is really fragrant, very unlike their 
breath when grazing red clover or feed- 
ing down stubble of aftermath. 

A prodigal son or daughter—other- 
wise a stray—is not received by the 
herd when he comes home as becomes 
a fatted calf. Instead, he is hustled 
and tussled mightily, forced to his knees, 
beaten with many horn-stripes before hé 
establishes himself upon even a footing 
of toleration. Even more curious Is 
the way herd cattle fight among them- 
selves when turned from a_ wonted 
pasture eaten bare into one full of 
fat pickings. The plenteous prospect 
seems to go to their heads. At first 
they run all about, bleating and bawl- 
ing like so many hungry calves. They 
snatch mouthfuls between bawls, then 
all at once set to, locking horns in twos 
and threes, butting, pummeling, over- 
throwing, rolling the overthrown along 
so violently they seem in danger of 
broken bones. The smaller and lighter 
the contestant, the greater is his spirit. 
Two-year-olds scramble up, bleating 
defiance at the big fellows who have 
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downed them, brandishing their horns 
martially and pawing up earth all 
around. After an hour or so, when 
every horn of them has tried con- 
clusions with every other horn, they 
settle to steady feeding, and keep the 
peace until the time of the next new 
pasture. 

All animals play the game of follow 
my leader. Cattle are no exception. 
At the shipping points, where there is 


much business, every stockyard has its 
trained steer, which runs nimbly up 
the gangway from the stock pens to 
the car, thus luring its unwary fellows 
to the beginning of doom. One such 
beast out West was said to have placed 
a half million fat steers aboard the 
trains. Since after it all his.end was 
beef, there may be, after a fashion, 
something of even-handed justice yet 
remaining in the world. 


ee 


June 


By 


Edna _ Kingsley 


Wallace 


Breath of red roses and gleam of the moon,— 


| Be June, rhythm and tune, 


Air from Hesperides 


Blown thro’ the cherry trees, 


Hum of the merry bees, 


Drunken with June! 


Sky blue and white with you, 
Meadows bedight with you, 


Hilltops alight with you, 


Crickets acroon. 


June, June, wonderful rune 

Of life at its fullest, of life at its noon,— 
Perfume and wine of you, 

Shimmer and shine of you, 

Who could repine of you, 


Blossomful June ? 


Oh! the sweet night of you,— 


I’m in affright of you, 


With the delight of you, 


Magical June! 


The Idler’s 


Club 


By the Editor and Others 


THE IDLER was from Bret 

Harte, the first being ‘“ The 
American Claimant,” by his friend 
Mark Twain. Bret Harte’s tale was 
called ‘The Conspiracy of Mrs. 
Bunker,” and it ran through the first 
three numbers of this magazine, 
accompanving Mark Twain's serial, 
which took two volumes to complete. 
For later issues of THE IDLER, Bret 
Harte wrote ‘“‘An Ingenue of the 
Sierras,” “ Californian Poems,” 
“Johnny Boy,” and other contribu- 
tions. He had a distinct preference 
for the drawings of A. S. Boyd, and, in 
fact, made it a proviso that this artist 
should illustrate his IDLER stories. 
Boyd at that time had just arrived in 
London from Glasgow, where Bret 
Harte had become -. acquainted with 
him. The artist, then practically 
unknown in London, speedily made a 
name for himself, and illustrated all the 
stories of Bret Harte, as well as those 
of other celebrities, that appeared in 
THE TDLER. 


‘ | ‘HE second story purchased by 





bret Harte used to give an account 
of a mansion in England which he 
thought would make the basis of a 
thrilling novel, but he never would tell 
where the mansion was situated. He 
came on the house in his wanderings 
over the land; unplanned journeys, in 
which he took a keen delight. The 
history of the place was something like 
this. It was entailed, and the owner 
hated his nephew, the next heir. The 
nephew did not get on well in the 
world, and had appealed to his uncle 
for help in vain. I think the nephew’s 
wife died of starvation, and her husband 
became a soured and bitter man. At 
last the property and great wealth 
came to him on the death of the uncle. 


The heir paid but one visit to the 
estate. He discharged all the servants, 
carried out what furniture was portable, 
and piled it ina heap on the lawn. He 
took the doors from their hinges and 
the windows from their places, and 
threw them on the mountain of furni- 
ture, setting fire to the accumulation. 
The windowless, doorless mansion he 
left standing, locked the gates of the 
estate, and took his departure for the 
Continent. Years after, when Bret 
Harte stumbled upon the place, thick 
masses of ivy had filled up the openings, 
so that it was almost impossible for 
one to force his way through into the 
interior. The ivy had silently wrenched 
great cracks in the walls, and the 
interior was a gloomy wilderness of 
rank vegetation, mould, and moss. 
Owls and bats had made the grand 
house their home. The novelist said 
that no imagination could picture such 
a scene of utter desolation as this ivy- 
grown ruin presented, and he admitted 
that such a feeling of awe overcame 
him that he got out of the deserted 
mansion with more celerity than he 
won his way in. Lord Byron’s lines 
might have been written on_ this 
architectural spectre— 

Here giant weeds a passage scarce allow 

To halls deserted, portals gaping wide : 

Fresh lessons to the thinking bosom, how 

Vain are the pleasaunces on earth supplied; 

Swept into wrecks anon by Time's ungentle 

tide ! 

How the ghosts of the authors of 
“Uncle Silas”’ or ‘‘ The Mysteries of 
the Udolpho’’ would revel in such a 
place! There, Mrs. House-on-the- 
Marsh, is a story made to your hand, 
as Robert Browning might have said. 

Talking of ghosts and of Byron, Bret 
Harte used to relate an experience 
which he neglected to write out for the 
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benefit of the Society for the Detection 
of Spiritual Phenomena. It was always 
a matter of regret with him that he had 
never met Charles Dickens, whose 
appreciative letter the young Californ- 
lan writer received on the day of the 
great English novelist’s death. But 
he met a greater than Dickens. I am 
not sure whether this incident occurred 
at Newstead Abbey or at some country 
seat which Byron used to visit, but be 
that as it may, Bret Harte was a guest 
at this house. and occupied a large 
chamber, which tradition said had 
been Byron's own. During the night 
the poet’s ghost awoke the visitor, and 
they conversed amicably _ together. 
Finally the ghost shoved back a secret 
panel in the wail, revealing a narrow 
‘stair, quite after the manner of the 
shilling shocker, and conducted his 
guest down and out on the lawn. 
Ghost and guest then returned to the 
latter’s chamber, and the former took 
a courteous leave. In the morning the 
modern poet was much impressed by 
the vividness of his dream. He 
searched the wainscotting of his room 
for the secret panel, but without success. 
At breakfast he said to his hostess— 

‘* IT suppose there is no secret stair- 
way leading down from the room I 
slept in?”’ 

The hostess seemed rather startled 
by the question. 

‘* Why do you ask ?”’ she said. 

He then related his experience, and 
she admitted that such a feature of the 
house actually existed, but added that 
it had been closed for many years. 
Later in the day a carpenter was 
brought, who opened secret panel and 
lower door, and Bret Harte, wide awake, 
walked up the stair which he thought 
to have traversed in a dream, recognis- 
ing even the broken steps which the 
ghost in going down had warned him 
against. 





Bret Harte was a warm admirer of 
Thoreau’s writings, and when the poet 


came east,after his first literary success. 
he made a pilgrimage to Walden Pond, 
where Thoreau had lived in a shanty of 
his own construction, on parched pease 
and such like frugal fare. Accustomed 
to the limitless wilderness of the 
western mining camps, Harte was some- 
what disillusionised to find that Walden 
Pond was practically in the midst of 
civilisation. He called upon Emerson, 
who lived close by, and admitted his 
disappointment. Emerson, benignant 
mild philosopher that he was, smiled 
and said nothing, but his wife was not 
so reticent. “Oh Henry and his 
privations are all humbug,” asserted 
Mrs. Emerson. ‘‘ He took very good 
care never to get out of hearing of our 
dinner horn !”’ 

The idler who wishes to wile away 
a weary hour will have ample oppor- 
tunity this summer. There is an 
exhibition on at Wolverhampton, 
another at Cork, and no less than two 
in London. Earl's Court will show us 
how much better they do these things 
in France, that country being so distant 
from our shores that few of us ever have 
a chance to visit it, so we will see Paris 
at Earl’s Court without being put to 
the disagreeableness of crossing the 
Channel. Good Americans when they 
die go to Paris, but while they are very 
much alive they promulgate an exhi- 
bition of their own at the Crystal 
Palace. You pays your shilling and 
takes yourchoice. If Americans are so 
fond of Paris as is alleged, it is a 
wonder they did not amalgamate the 
two exhibitions into one of the trusts 
they are so much addicted to, and thus 
destroy competition, more especially as 
Imre Kiralfy, the presiding spirit of 
the Earl’s Court Show, obtained his 
amazing experience in the United 
States. However fierce the rivalry 
may become this summer we need have 
no fear of the competitors throwing 
stones at each other, for each owns a 
glass house. 
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The Crystal Palace this year cele- 
brates its Jubilee. The manner of that 
celebration is as striking, as charged 
with significance, as was the original 
exhibition fifty years ago. The in- 
dustrial changes of half a century are 
crystallised in the sentence that an- 
nounces that the forthcoming exhibition 
will consist exclusively of American 
products. That such an exhibition, 
properly carried out, must attract great 
attention, there is no doubt. The faint 
hint of a daring challenge to compari- 
son will appeal to the public generally ; 
and manufacturers will have a natural 
curiosity to inspect the methods and 
products of actual or possible rivals. 





The spectator may witness all the 
involuted movements of complicated 
machinery without noise, dirt, dust or 
danger. All the American typewriters 
represented in London have combined 
for the purpose of exhibiting; but the 
agricultural machine makers prefer to 
be independent of one another, and 
make separate exhibits; as also do the 
houses dealing in American shoes, and 
those selling sewing machines and 
bicycles. It is not expected that any 
linen will be washed in public; but if 
not, it is hard to see how the company 
that is going to exhibit an elaborate 
laundry plant, can make an adequate 
display of machinery in 
Among the displays that will attract 
attention will be that of Huyler’s 
Candy Store, which has attained inter- 
national reputation through the popu- 
larity of the ‘ Belle of New York.” 
This exhibit may fill Fullers full of 
envy, but perhaps Fullers also will be 
there. A section will be devoted to 
‘food products of all kinds, another to 
textile fabrics, another to medicines 
and surgical and dental appliances, and 
space is reserved for musical instru- 
ments and photographic and optical 
appliances. 


Back in the last century THE IDLER 





motion. . 


was accustomed to invite its friends 
and acquaintances to tea every Friday 
afternoon, and on these occasions the 
thirsty and the celebrated congregated. 
A humorous writer in that clever weekly 
To-day, writes as follows of the func- 
tions :— 

THE IDLER teas were presided over 
by Mr. and Mrs. Jerome, Mr. and Mrs. 
Robert Barr, and Mr. and Mrs. G. B. 
Burgin, with an old lady to cut cake 
and bread and butter in the back 
ofice. The office boy handed round 
the tea, and the rooms were crammed. 
This small office boy had ears like a 
bat, and was distinguished for his 
brevity of speech. One day, when the 
crush became unusually great, the 
small boy was torn: by conflicting 
emotions. Everybody was thirsty, and 
wanted more tea. One lady, in par- 
ticular, was very exacting, and vainly 
endeavoured to attract the boy’s atten- 
tion. In despair, she grabbed him at 
last, and said severely, ‘‘ Little boy, I 
want some more tea.” He looked at 
her solemnly, and she shook him again. 
‘‘More tea!’ she said. ‘I want more 
tea!” ‘ You can’t have it,” he said 
solemnly. ‘‘Why not?’’ demanded 
the infuriated old lady. ‘“ You’ve ’ad 
four cups already,” said the small boy, 
and passed on. 

There was another remarkable boy 
who “ran” the lift up to THE IDLER 
offices. ‘“ If it wasn’t for all the pretty 
ladies as comes here, I’d chuck it,” he 
remarked gloomily to a long-haired 
poet he was taking up. He sometimes 
told piteous tales to guests of the rela- 
tions he was constantly losing, thus 
preparing the way for a small loan 
wherewith to buy a hat band. ‘ You 
can’t trust wimmen,” he confided to 
THE IDLER office boy. ‘‘ T’other day 
I was bringin’ one up—perfect picture 
she was too—and I told her I’d dropped 
my last shilling down the drain in the 
street, and asked her what she’d do in 
my place. I thought she was good for 
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a tanner at least, but she only said if 
she was me she'd go down that drain 
and stop there till she found it. No, 
you can’t trust none of ’°em;” and the 
youthful cynic of ten wearily lit a 
cigarette. 

Subject to correction, withdrawal 
and apology, it may be surmised that 
the writer of the foregoing paragraphs 
in To-day is Mr. G. B. Burgin, to 
whose energetic versatility the early 
success of THE IDLER was in no small 
part due. It is an open secret that he 
made an anxious and wondering study 
of the office boy’s idiosyncracies, and 
the lad has doubtless done duty asa 
model in fiction, variously disguised. 
THE IDLER, grown older, and perhaps 
wiser, now employs a grey-haired com- 
missionaire as office boy. Mr. Burgin 
calling at THE IDLER rooms some time 
since, pretended to mistake the ancient 
for his predecessor. “‘Heavens! How 
you've grown,” said the novelist sadly, 
‘‘and how time does fly!” 








I think, but am not sure, that THE 
IDLER has secured two new sub- 
scribers in Cardiff. THE IDLER has 
always been appreciated by men of 
talent, and there is no doubt but the 
enterprising town of Cardiff would have 
none but men of talent on its magistrate’s 
bench, so I expect that Mr. Richard 
Cory, and Mr. Louis Samuel, magis- 
trates of that town, will hereafter take 
in THE IDLER, for that excellent news- 
paper the Cardiff Western Mail says 
‘“‘ Both magistrates evinced lively 
interest in the contents of THE IDLER.” 
The magazine was brought officially to 
the attention of these gentlemen, and 
we are told in ‘' H.M.S. Pinafore” that 
when a matter is brought “ officially” 
under the cognizance of those in high 
places, it carries weight, and things 
happen. 





The element of doubt is introduced 
through the fact that magistrates are 


known as “‘ The Great Unpaid,” so the 
two gentleman named may not have the 
money to buy THE IDLER, and as they 
have just bestowed a lesson on a man 
who tried to get it without paying for it, 
I am sure they will never attempt to 
obtain even so worthy a publication in 
any manner unsanctioned by their own 
just precepts. Mr. Cory might buy it 
one month and Mr. Samuel the next, 
each giving the other a reading, and 
this would bring down the cost to three 
pence. They could then toss up and 
see who was to own the volume at the 
end of six months. But perhaps the 
better plan would be to cause the next 
man who is convicted of stealing THE 
IDLER to subscribe for the magazine 
and send it tothe magistrates fora year. 
Any respectable newsagent will take the 
order, and thus local trade will be 
stimulated, and the reading of good 
literature increased. Newsagents who 
are not respectable are those who fail 
to take in THE IDLER. 

The Cardiff Western Mail tells the 
whole story much more brightly than I 
can doit, under the humorous heading 
“Light Literature for Light Fingers,” 
and here 1s account of the episode :— 

“ Light literature was provided for 
Messrs. Richard Cory and Louis Samuel, 
who sat on the bench at Cardiff Police- 
Court on Saturday, and both magistrates 
evinced lively interest in the contents 
of THE IDLER, and a song and picture 
book, which told them all that is worth 
knowing about ‘Ten Little Niggers.’ 
‘There is something comical about 
that,’ observed Mr. Cory with a satis- 
fied air, as he handed the latter book to 
his colleague, after a careful perusal. 
The books, which were valued at 1s. 6d.. 
formerly adorned Messrs. W. H. Smith 
& Son’s bookstall at the Great Western 
Railway Station, Cardiff, and a circus 
drummer, named Alfred Williams, for 
twenty-six years unknown to fame, was 
charged with stealing them.—A detec- 
tivein theemploy ofthe railway company 
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said that he saw the prisoner strolling 
up and down the platform on Friday 
afternoon. Sometimes he looked as if 
he were drunk, other times if he 
were sober. He stopped by the book- 
stall and, when the Manager (Mr. James) 
turned his back, he picked up THE 
IDLER, placed it on the nigger book, 
and walked up the platform with them. 
The detective arrested him and took 
him to the police-station. On the way 
there he asked to be allowed to go 
back and pay for the books, and to the 
magistrates he now stated that he-had 
no intention of stealing them. Having 
expressed a desire to have the case 
dealt with there and then, Williams 
was fined 1os., with the alternative of a 
week’s imprisonment.” 

I should like to know to whom that 
ten-shilling fine was paid. Did Messrs. 
W.H. Smith & Son get it? It seems 
to me the money ought to have gone 
to this firm, for they owned the copy 
of the magazine that was abstracted, 
and yet we let that particular copy go 
at a much less figure. I sent my office 
boy round to headquarters, instructing 
him: to find out whether or not Messrs. 
Smith were going to share this sudden 
accession of wealth with me. I told 
him to compromise for half-a-crown, if 
he could get it. He said liability 1s 
denied, and the half-crown refused. 
So it seems THE IDLER 1s to make 
nothing out of this affair, and that it 
will merely have the privilege of point- 
ing out the moral, which is as follows: 


O do not prig THE IDLER, 

For it is better far 

To pay your nimble sixpence, than 
Appear before the bar. 








It must not be supposed that I con- 
sider ten shillings an excessive price 
for a copy of THE IDLER. I know a 
man who paid 18s. 6d. for a single 
number, and this of his own free will, 
and not through the gentle persuasion 
of a magistrate. A certain issue of 
this magazine contained a certain poem 


by a certain celebrity, and this poem 
has never been included in the collected 
works of this celebrity. I am_ not 
going further into particulars, for I am 
on the outlook for any stray copies of 
this number myself. I thought I had 
it the other day on Charing Cross 
Road, where a pile of old copies were 
exposed for sale marked twopence each. 
Foolishly, I exclaimed to the friend 
who was with me: 

‘‘Here is the copy that Jones paid 
18s. 6d. for.” 

The proprietors of second-hand 
book-shops are very much on the alert 
now-a-days. The deplorable rise of 
intelligence on their part has been the 
grief of collectors. The book-shop 
man heard my remark, and gently 
detached the copy from me. 

' “That has been put in the heap by 
mistake,” he said quietly, ‘‘ the price of 
this 1s a guinea.” 

‘* But it is marked twopence,” I pro- 
tested. 

‘‘That was a mistake,” he repeated 
with finality, as he placed the copy in 
a drawer. 

My friend thought I should have 
stood up for my rights, as he was 
willing to bear witness that I took it 
from the twopenny box, ‘but I dislike a 
fuss, andsaid no more. Besides, I saw 
I had been mistaken, and that it was 
not the number I was in search of. It 
will rise from that drawer and fall into 
the twopenny box once more. 





One of the books of the holiday 
season is ‘‘ The Ghost of the English- 
woman,” by J. Houdart de Lisle, pub- 
lished by John Fletcher, of Exeter. 
Those who read the ‘‘ Love Letters” 
will wish to read the story, and even 
the few people who did not join in 
that recent craze will probably be all 
the better for catching this one. The 
story, the printing, and the publishing, 
are strongly West-country, yet there is 
nothing provincial or amateurish about 
any part of the work. 
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“ He fell unconscious tn Swanson surms. Instantly there came the gurgling of escaping air, then 
a wild inrushing torrent of mud and water.” 


—At the Tunnel’s End. 


At the Tunnel’s End 


HERE was a curious diversity of 
opinion about Tunnel Three. 
Barclay, the contractor, who 

had a little shanty of an office at the 
top of the shaft, with blue-print plans 
on the walls and a stove-pipe crooking 
out of one corner of the roof, said it 
was a beautiful tunnel. He said it with 
cheerful confidence to the Committee of 
Five who had come to investigate. The 
Five had just dined expansively (with 


Barclay), and it was with good- 
humoured bravado that they now 
trusted themselves to the dinky 
elevator and descended the shaft. 


Sixty feet below daylight they stepped 
out on a slimy platform, and Gregson, 
the underground boss, showed them a 
moist red tube reaching outward under 
the river. A row of misty incandescent 
lights ribbed the tunnel at regular 
intervals with circlets of brightness, 
and at the far end they-could see a 
black wall with a closed steel door. 
For the benefit of the Chairman of the 
Five, who thought that this wall was 
the end of the tunnel, Gregson explained 
that the steel door led into the air-lock, 
and that for six hundred feet beyond 
stretched the pressure workings. 
Gregson confined himself strictly to 
information ; he ventured no opinion at 
all, as became a wise boss in the 
presence of the contractor. The Five 
walked down the plank roadway on the 
floor of the red tube, their heads almost 
touching the roof, the water dripping 
on their oil coats, their ears filled with 
the strange echoes of this underground 
place. 

‘“You are now under the river,” Bar- 
clay said; ‘‘the water is not twenty- 
five feet over your heads.” 

The Five looked at one another. 

“Is there any danger?” asked the 
Chairman. 
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‘“Not the slightest,” answered Bar- 
clay. 

A small, cold rivulet dripped down 
inside the Chairman's collar. 

“ Let us go up,” he said. 

Having now nearly reached the steel 
door of the air-lock, Barclay invited 
them to enter the pressure workings, 
where twenty men and a mule were 
toiling, but the Chairman remembered 
suddenly that he had a weak heart and 
couldn’t take air pressure, and the 
others were certain that, having just 
dined heartily, it would be very dan- 
gerous for them to enter. Barclay 
looked relieved at this decision ; Greg- 
son's face was grim, and he said nothing. 

So the Five went up with the hazy 
impression that tunnels were generally 
moist and uncomfortable, if not dan- 
gerous, and that Mr. Barclay was a 
remarkably efficient contractor and an 
accomplished engineer, to say nothing 
of being a genial good fellow. They 
reported that the tunnel was a good and 
perfect tunnel, and referred in compli- 
mentary terms to the contractor, there- 
by relieving the fears of a solicitous 
public. Not knowing a spreading jack 
from a pressure nozzle, however, it had 
not occurred to the Five to inquire why 
the water roared under the plank road- 
way on which they had walked, nor 
why the heavy air shook so constantly 
with the muffled thunder of great 
pumps. They had not even seen the 
half-naked men of the deep workings 
come out of the air-lock wet from top to 
toe with blue mud and shivering with 
cold. 

It is a curious fact that the deeper 
into a tunnel one penetrates the poorer 
its reputation. The Five had not been 
permitted to catch so much asa glimpse 
of Jernigan, the sub-boss, lord of the 
pressure workings. If Jernigan’s opinion 
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of the tunnel had been asked, he would 
have answered frankly, being an out- 
spoken man: 

‘“‘ She’s a thundering geeser.”’ 

In the cold ooze at the end of the 
tunnel, where the truth was, gaunt, 
half-clad men, with picks and clay 
plugging balls, said things about the 
tunnel that would not look well in 


print, and being men of experience in. 


these things, they spoke with authority. 
So bad was the reputation of the tunnel 
among those who knew, that no boss 
but Jernigan could have kept a crew at 
work, where every pick thrust was a 
special invitation to death by drowning. 

Jernigan was a man worth knowing. 
He was the Napoleon of a wet hole 
in the ground; he had the calm, 
Napoleonic way of deciding to do a 
thing and then of doing it, whether 
or no. It is needless to say that 
Jernigan was an Irishman, a little Irish- 
man with white eyebrows, face splashed 
with freckles like a guinea-hen’s egg, 
red hair, hairy hands, an abominable 
temper, and a prickly wit. He was 
hard and knotty like a blackthorn 
stick, and no amount of work, or heat, 
or cold, or lack of sleep, or air-pres- 
sure ever seemed to damper his fires. 
He drove everything and everybody 
before him with resistless energy, he 
was never disheartened, he never let 
go when once he had taken hold. 
When he was in good humour, and that 
was most of the time, he kept all of 
his men laughing but one, and when 
he was angry he abused them with force 
and picturesqueness, though curiously 
enough he was not given to profanity. 
From his employers he exacted pay in 
proportion to his services, which were 
extensive, and what he made he spent 
like a lord. For all his temper the 
contractors sought Jernigan, and men 
came to him when no other boss could 
hire them, for he possessed that rare 
quality of mastery which makes men 
leaders in the world’s affairs. Irish- 
men, Swedes, “ Dagoes,” they all flocked 


to Jernigan when he called, they bore 
his abuse, laughed at his jokes, worked 
harder, and risked more for him than 
for any one else, and ended by admiring 
him blindly. 

When Tunnel Three began to grumble 
it was beautiful to see Jernigan hold 
his men in hand. At the first sound of 
danger there were those who would 
have gone rushing for the air-lock and 
safety, but Jernigan, standing there 
behind them in the roadway, was more 
terrible than the danger in front. Of 
all the sounds known to these under- 
ground places, there is none quite like 
the grumbling at a tunnel’s end. It 
comes often with explosive suddenness, 
like the snapping and rattling of steam 
in long pipes, though often muffled, 
and then it is choked off and dies away 
in a gurgle. And sometimes the sound 
more resembles a long-drawn wail or 
whistle, as a man would blow sharply 
across the mouth of a bottle, this 
followed with sharp rapping and crack- 
ing—and then a gush of muddy water, 
that makes a man’s heart dot and carry 
one. 

And yet, sudden and startling as these 
sounds at atunnel’s end may be, they 
are nothing of themselves ; their terror 
lies in their significance; they are 
the outcries of danger. The tunnel - 
grumbles when it reaches a spot where 
the earth between it and the water of 
the river bottom is thin, where there 
are pockets of quicksand or deeps of 
thick mud. Its excuse for grumbling 
is the best. The heavily compressed 
air within the tunnel, thus compressed 
for the main purpose of keeping out 
water and mud from the tunnel’s end, 
breaks out through the thin earth where 
the men are working, with a rippling 
wail, and goes boiling upward to the 
surface of the river. And when it 
escapes, the water and thin mud burst 
in, and if enough air goes out and 
enough water comes in, it is ninety-nine 
chances to one that the workers, racing 
for the air-lock, will be overtaken and 
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drowned with their noses to the roof of 
the tunnel like rats in a rain barrel. 

For five hundred and ninety feet from 
the air-lock in Jernigan’s working there 
never was a better behaved tunnel. All 
the way it ran as straight and shiny as 
a gun barrel, the men at the end driving 
their way comfortably through hard 
sand and clay, with here and there a 
boulder, and not a thought of the vessels 
plying back and forth sixty feet over 
their heads. Behind came the brickers 
building the tunnel wall (for the brick 
tube was always kept complete within 
a few feet of the tunnel’s end), the 
pipemen with their wrenches, and the 
electricians adding light after light to 
the long row at the tunnel roof. Barclay 
rubbed his hands with glee, thinking of 
his profits, and Gregson lay by and let 
Jernigan do the work. It was tunnel 
building according to the books. 

But one day the Swede, Swanson, 
driving his pick for a shovelful of sand, 
brought down acartload. Where the 
earth lay bare underneath, it glistened 
with tiny rivulets of water, and pre- 
sently the sand began to slough down 
noiselessly, loosening more and more, 
growing more fluid. All the men sprung 
to the end of the plank roadway. An 
Italian who went by the name of Maca- 
roni—for the sake of uniformity—yelled 
lustily for Jernigan. 

‘“What you squalin’ for?” demanded 
the sub-boss; “its only a pocket of 
quicksand.” 

That was Jernigan’s way “only 
quicksand ”—but it was to be observed 
that even Jernigan stepped more 
quickly. The little rivulets became 
streams, and the blue silty sand spread 
further out in the tunnel. 

Up to that time the air-lock had not 
been used, but now the men rushed 
from the deep workings, the inner steel 
door of the lock was clapped shut, and 
the compressed air was turned in. 
With a depth of sixty feet it was neces- 
sary to use a pressure of over thirty 
pounds to the square inch (two atmos- 
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pheres), in order to make the pressure of 
air within the tunnel equal to the pres- 
sure of earth and water without, thereby 
tending to keep the soft earth at the 
tunnel’s end from caving in. From a 
comparatively comfortable place to 
work in, the tunnel beyond the air-lock 
became a hot, misty hole, the heavy 
atmosphere of which was almost cer- 
tain, sooner or later, to bring paralysis 
to its victims, with that more terrible 
air-pressure disease known as_ the 
‘* bends.” 

‘Now, byes,” says Jernigan, ‘ we'll 
swaller air.” 

Twenty men crowded into the lock, 
and the outer steel door was closed. 
Jernigan turned a valve, and the air 
came hissing in, the men held their 
noses, blew into their cheeks, swal- 
lowed lustily with nothing to swallow, 
that they might equalise the pres- 
inside their bodies with that 
without. Terribly sharp pains shot 
through their heads, and sometimes it 
seemed as though their. ear-drums 
must burst. But at last the limit of 
pressure was reached, and the pain 
gradually passed away. The door 
leading to the pressure workings was 
opened and in they went. 

Jernigan’s men were all young and 
sound. None othercan bear the strain 
and fatigue of this most wearing of toil. 
The tunnel had grown misty, so that 
the lights shone through haloes of haze, 
and the compression of the air had 
generated so much heat that the men 
began tostrip. Jernigan’s voice sounded 
thin and high in the thick air; it was. 
an effort to speak aloud. Paddock, 
who was an inveterate whistler, could 
not blow a sound. 

‘‘ She’s stopped slobberin’,”’ remarked 
ernigan as they reached the tunnel’s 
end. Most of the men began digging 
cautiously and shovelling the mud into 
the tram-cars; Swanson, the Swede, 
sat at one side and industriously made. 
small round balls of clay, a little larger 
than croquet balls. It seemed like 
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child’s work, and Jernigan kept up a 
steady stream of raillery at the expense 
of the big Swede. 

Swanson could have put his big flat 
thumb on Jernigan and smashed him 
and done with it, for he was so tall he 
couldn’t stand straight on the roadway 
of the tunnel without hitting his head 
—a huge hulk of a man, tow-headed, 
blue-eyed, slow of speech, faithful. He 
called the sub-boss always “ Meester 
Yernigan”; Jernigan had at least 
twenty names for him, and not one of 
them at all complimentary. And yet 
no dog ever served a master more 
faithfully than Swanson served the sub- 
boss. 

And suddenly, as they worked, the 
tunnel began to grumble, and there was 
Jernigan barring the passageway to 
safety like a rock. 

‘Give it to her, byes,” he shouted. 

Swanson was already on his feet with 
his arms full of the clay balls, and he 
and three of the other men _ began 
throwing them swiftly and vigorously 
at the spot where the air was escaping. 
Each flattened out near the tunnel rim 
like a thick corn cake, and when the 
rattling ceased Swanson sprang into 
the mud and pummelled the clay into 
the break. The heavy air in the tunnel 
helped to hold the patch in place. 
Then the work went on again, the 
Italians picking and shovelling, Billy, 
the tram mule, flapping his long ears, 
Swanson soberly patting mud pellets, 
and Jernigan directing everything with 
cheerful unconcern. Once more dur- 
ing the shift the tunnel grumbled, once 
more there was a battery of clay balls, 
and once more the men won the 
victory against the water. 

“Ye’re a pretty pitcher, Monty,” 
shouted Jernigan; ‘“‘why don’t you 
throw over the home plate? Here, 
Swanson, you Swede, climb up there 
and paddle.” 

At the end of three hours of the 
heavy air and the heavier work the men 
returned to the air-lock, suffered again 


the pain of reducing pressure, and went 
out into free air, wet and shivering with 
cold. They were taken instantly to a 
hot room, where they were given 
quantities of steaming black coffee, and 
after that they dropped down to sleep. 
Two shifts a day, three hours or less 
each, was all these men could stand. 

Thus day after day Jernigan kept his 
crew burrowing, though the tunnel 
grumbled its displeasure almost con- 
stantly, and the earth came down half. 
fluid silt. So much water came in that 
it ran in a stream under the plank road- 
way, and the great pumps at the shaft- 
head worked to full capacity. Once 
they thought the whole tunnel end was 
coming in; the water gushed inward, 
rose rapidly above the roadway, and 
swirled cold about their feet. Two 
Italians bolted suddenly from the earth 
working to escape; even Paddock 
dropped his shovel. Jernigan stood 
like a post. 

‘‘ Get back there!” he roared. 

He caught one Italian with a blow 
on the chin that sent him sprawling 
into the water ; the second paused, and 
Jernigan leaped at him and drove him 
headlong against the earth at the 
tunnel’s end. 

In the meantime Swanson, in his 
slow way, was coolly pitching clay balls. 
Two other men, with Jernigan, joined 
him, and at last, with the water cold 
about their ankles, they succeeded in 
stopping the flow. It was after this 
incident that the Committee of Five 
came to look at the tunnel, for such 
things as these leak curiously out to 
the public, and the Committee, as I 
have said, found it a good and perfect 
tunnel, and Mr. Barclay an amiable 
man. Barclay was no longer con- 
gratulating himself. In two weeks the 
tunnel had not advanced three feet, and 
it was costing him a small fortune to 
keep the water down. 

And then came the blue Monday. 
It was at the afternoon shift. The 
tunnel had been behaving itself with 
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admirable decorum for a day or two, 
the earth had seemed much harder, 
and though there was frequent rattling 
of escaping air—the sound of which had 
grown so familiar that it brought not a 
tremor to the men—the gaps were more 
easily closed. Swanson had accumula- 
ted a large stock of clay balls. 

‘“Ye’re getting fat and lazy, Swan- 
son,” Jernigan said; ‘‘the old lady 
ain't playin’ her chunes any more.”’ 


the escaping air. Other balls followed 
in like manner; the air was going fast. 
Half the crew were throwing the clay, 
but it either went out of sight or 
sloughed down with the incoming mud. 
Then of a sudden in gushed a torrent 
of water as bigasa man’s leg. Jernigan 
rang for more air pressure. and the men 
redoubled their efforts, but all to no 
avail. Suddenly, while Jernigan him- 
self was working at the breach, the 





** There was presently just room and air between the top of the tunnel and the top of the water to 
accommodate Swanson’s head—and Jernigan’s, which-Swanson held up.”’ 


But Jernigan spoke too soon. Not 
ten minutes later one of the Italians 
sprung back with a shout; he had 
opened a little pocket of silt near the 
top and at one side of the tunnel’s 
end. For a moment the soft earth 
gushed out, then there was the wailing 
sound of escaping air. Instantly Swan- 
son drove a clay ball into the hole, but 
instead of remaining there, it disap- 
peared at once, being driven upward by 


Italians bolted. Jernigan yelled at 
them, but they were desperately fright- 
ened and ran at the top of their speed 
for the air-lock. The other men paused 
undecided for an instant, and then they, 
too, followed. It seemed certain death 
to remain with that stream of water 
pouring into the tunnel. It would 
require only a moment to wear a larger 
hole, and then the whole river would be 
in on them—and there was nearly six 
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hundred feet of running to the air- 
lock and safety. 

Jernigan looked around. Only Swan- 
son was left, calmly yet swiftly gather- 
ing up more clay balls. 

For an instant the two men looked 
at each other. Jernigan had promised 
to see the work through, and see it 
through he wouid, water or no water. 
Swanson saw him spring suddenly up 
on the low earth bank which the men 
used when working around the upper 
rim of the tunnel. He turned swiftly 
and braced himself into the mud of 
the tunnel's end, driving his body into 
the pocket of quicksand. 

‘‘ Here, Swanson, plug me in,” he 
ordered. 

Swanson brought clay balls and 
drove them into the mud around 
Jernigan’s body. ‘‘She’s comin’ fast, 
Meester Yernigan,” he observed. The 
water poured out everywhere around 
him, and when the clay began to stop 
its course, the pressure was so great on 
Jernigan’s back that Swanson was 
compelled to push against him and 
hold him in with one of his huge 
hands, while with the other he plugged 
away with the clay. 

‘Give it to her, Swanson,” said 
Jernigan, cheerfully, although his face 
was twisted with the pain of his 
position. Swanson worked furiously, 
with the water rising about his legs. 
The other workmen were already safe 
in the air-lock. The dim _ tunnel 
seemed like a long pathway of water, 
for the roadway was now completely 
covered. For atime it seemed an even 
chance against the incoming water, then 
with Swanson’s clay-and the increasing 
air pressure the flow slowly lessened. 

‘‘ We're beating her,’ observed the 
sub-boss. 

Swanson removed his hand from 
Jernigan’s body, for the air pressure 
now supported him firmly in place. 
More clay was brought and plugged 
in around Jernigan’s body, and presently 
the tunnel no longer grumbled. 


“Now, Swanson,” said Jernigan, 
‘‘you go up and get those men out 
here.” He said other things about his 
crew, not necessary to set down in this 
place. : 

Swanson started promptly, but he 
had not gone far when he heard 
Jernigan shout. He turned and saw 
the sub-boss spread out his arms and 
begin to struggle. The big Swede ran 
stooping through the water. He saw 
instantly what the matter was. The 
air pressure was driving Jernigan 
bodily into the soft mud. Already his 
body had nearly disappeared. His 
head rested against the rim of the 
tunnel, and he was grasping desperately 
to hold himself inside. His face was 
white and he could not speak. Swan- 
son seized him by the collar; his shirt 
tore away. Then the great Swede 
took hold of his arms and drew him 
from the engulfing mud by main force. 
He fell unconscious in Swanson’s arms. 
Instantly there came the gurgling of 
escaping air, then a wild inrushing 
torrent of mud and water. 

Swanson ran, at first with the sub- 
boss in his arms, the water surging 
about his legs. But he was soon so 
hampered that he drew Jernigan’s 
shoulders under his arm, and then 
rushed on again, dragging his burden. 
The heavy air roared in his ears, and 
he choked with the thumping of his 
heart. He had already been under 
pressure longer than the usual time. 
And still he waded, the water now up 
to his waist. He held Jernigan’s head 
above the flood. 

Thus he came to the air-lock and 
pounded on the steel door. He knew 
that there was not one chance in a 
thousand that any one would dare to 
open it, for the water was already above 
the upper frame. There, too, had 
come Billy, the tunnel-mule, dragging 
his empty car behind him. He had 
not hurried, though he realised that 
something was wrong, and he now 
stood with quiet patience, his nose 
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close-pressed to the steel door; it had 
always opened to him before; he had 
faith to believe it would open now. 
Although sore pressed, Swanson stroked 
the mule’s rough neck, then bent his 
shoulder into the water and unhooked 
the harness traces. He felt that there 
was no chance for any of them, but he 
wanted to give Billy an equal oppor- 
tunity to fight for his life. There was 
presently just room and air between 
the top of the tunnel and the top of 
the water to accommodate Swanson’s 
head—and Jernigan’s, which Swanson 
held up. Swanson could see the long 
row Of electric lights gleaming on the 
muddy flood; they were at the highest 
point in the tunnel, and the water had 
not reached them. Again he knocked 
on the wall, and some one knocked in 
reply. Swanson fancied there were 
voices, but he could not make out what 
was said, for the buzzing in his ears, 
but the door did not open. A few feet 
away the soft, grey nose of Billy the 
mule rose above the water. Swanson 
reached out and touched it with 
dripping fingers. There was a beseech- 
ing look in the dumb eyes, as if the 
mule knew that he could not last much 
longer. Swanson said nothing. There 
was a strange likeness between the 
man and the brute; both were slow, 
dull, powerful of body, with the 
patience that outwears suffering, and 
the dumb, uncomplaining faith which 
goes down to death without a quiver. 
Neither made an outcry; having done 
all that was possible, they waited. 
Swanson's eyes presently began to fail 
him, the lights grew dim, but he still 
held Jernigan’s head above the water. 
All this time the great pumps above 
ground were drawing to their utmost 
on the flood and the.engines were 
driving compressed air into the deep 
workings, though those outside had 
little hope of rescuing the entombed 
men. And yet, what human hands 
were so weak in doing, blind circum- 
stance had already accomplished, for 


the terrific inrush of water at the tun- 
nel’s end had brought with it great 
quantities of sand, clay, and boulders, 
which soon filled the tunnel for many 
feet, and finally choked the break, so 
that water could no longer enter. The 
tunnel had overreached itself in its 
treachery, and now, slowly, the pumps 
and the compressors began to lower the 
flood within the pressure workings. 
Swanson was dimly conscious of the 
change. He felt the water, which was 
icy cold to his half-naked body, leave 
his shoulders, then creep down his 
breast. He was leaning now against 
the wall, still holding Jernigan up. 
Presently, though he fought against it, 
he sank to his knees, and thus they 
found him, with the mule’s grey nose 
resting on his shoulder. They dragged 
the two men into the air-lock, followed 
by a rush of water. Both were uncon- 
scious. Billy tried to follow, but they 
pushed him back, and when the door 
was Closed he still stood there patiently, 
waiting with faith the rough kindness 
ofhis masters. He had known allalong 
that the door some way, some time, 
would open; had it not always opened 
before ? 

Jernigan came to himself first in the 
hot room. He was not able to get up, 
but he rolled over, and when Swanson 
opened his eyes he said, in strange 
contrast to his usual comments : 

‘**'You’re a good man, Swanson.” 

And Swanson looked up at him like 
a dumb, wounded animal. 

They forced Swanson to his feet, 
dosed him with black coffee, and walked 
him up and down the room, though he 
groaned with pain and begged them to 
let him sleep. 

Then Barclay came and swore about 
the water, and, upon consideration, 
gave Jernigan fifty dollarsand Swanson 
ten, with the express condition that 
there should be no talking to reporters. 
And two weeks later Jernigan and 
Swanson again went into that black 
hole of death. 
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QO BLESSIN’S on the old days 
3) When joy was to the fore, 
With praties sweetly blossomin’ 
E3Ferninst the cabin door ; 
- An’ we to foot it on the green 
bm, (With neither scrip nor shoon,-— 
~ For you was just a sweet colleen, 
(SAn’ I a gay gossoon. 


a 


An’ sure a merrier ne’er grew up 
FgBeneath old Erin’s sky ; 
’Twas just to get the bite an’ sup, 
FAn’ let the world go by. 
"Twas just with you to dance an’ sing 
E3To some glad Irish tune,— 
For you was but a sweet colleen, 
FgAn’ I a gay gossoon. 

| 





An’ blessin’s on the black days 
EXA-streelin’ o’er the sky ; 

No praties in the ash-bed, 

EYNo creature in the sty. . 
The hunger kep’ us broad awake 
(To dance beneath the moon,— 
For you was just a sweet colleen, 
GgAn’ | a gay gossoon. 





Uninvented Inventions 


Some Unsolved Problems which offer Great Fortunes to any one who ean 
master them 


By Francis F. Coleman 


HAT the inventor has done is 

W marvellous enough ; but, from 

our present standpoint, what 

he has not done is even more extra- 

ordinary. A glance at the problems 

still unsolved can hardly fail to fire the 
imagination. 

First of all are the transportation 
improvements for which the world is 
waiting. Trains and ships which were 
marvels for speed a generation ago are 
hardly satisfactory for goods traffic to- 
day, and our longings to annihilate 
space are the foundations of present 
efforts to build the flying machine. As 
the post-chaise speed of a century ago 
gave way to that of the sixty-mile-an- 
hour express train, so must this speed 
give way to the demands of a new 
century. We want to reach America 
within two and one-half days. 


ONE THING NEEDED IN ORDER TO 
‘S ANNIHILATE SPACE.” 


DROBB RE nothing has stood more 

in the way of such attainments 
than the absence of a true rotary steam 
engine. With road-bedssuch as modern 
engineering has provided for our rail- 
ways, rails of steel, and smooth-running 
carriages, there would seem to be almost 
no limit to the speed at which trains 
might be run with safety, but for the 
vibrations produced by the oscillating 
steam engine. Although skilful me- 
chanics have balanced these moving 
parts as perfectly as was possible, the 
locomotive engineer will tell you that 
long before his engine reaches a speed 
of a hundred miles an hour, its great 
mass is in a quiver from end to end, 
and ready to fly from the line upon the 


slightest occasion. On _ high - speed 
steamships the vibrations of the engines 
are not only a source of great discom- 
fort to passengers, but threaten the 
strength of the vessel itself. Although 
the inventor’s quest for it has been 
long and arduous, the _ practicable 
rotary steam engine still remains an 
‘‘uninvented invention.” The nearest 
approach to a solution is that offered 
by the steam turbine, and the use for 
that must be limited. 

A true rotary engine has, however, 
been found in the electric motor. In 
the electric generator and motor are 
combined the two requisites for the 
ideal production and transformation of 
power. Not only are they capable of 
perfect balance and running without 
vibration, but they do away with the 
greater part of the loss of energy for 
which the steam engine is notorious. 

Here, then, is the means at hand for 
the inventor to meet the wants of 
modern traffic, while sticking close to 
earth and avoiding the dangers of 
alighting which must always attend 
every attempt to fly. 

Electric cars have already attained 
speeds near to the one-hundred-miles- 
an-hour mark in safety, and it has been 
announced recently that the German 
Emperor has authorised the building 
of a road whereon it is intended that 
trains shall run at a speed of one hun- 
dred and fifty-five miles an hour. Air- 
ship traffic would find it .hard to 
compete with this. 

Railroading has already been a pro- 
lific source of profit to the inventor, 
but before speeds materially higher 
than those now used can be generally 
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adopted, he must be called upon to 
again improve the railway in its every 
member. The rail joint must either be 
abolished altogether, making the lines 
continuous by welded joints, as 1s done 
in the best street-railway practice, or a 
mechanical joint better than any yet 
made must be invented. But more 
important than all will be the methods 
of preventing collisions while despatch- 
ing trains at short intervals. Since 
electricity will be the motive power, it 
is possible that this may be so applied 
as to make it impossible for two trains 
to be run into each other even by 
intent. When one train approaches 
another within a given distance its 
power could be cut off automatically, 
and if it ran within another given dis- 
tance the power could be reversed and 
brakes set. 

Nothing must be left to chance when 
trains are flying along at the rate of 
more than two hundred and twenty-five 
feet asecond. Safetyand economy must 
both beachieved, but therearealsoriches 
and honour to be won in that field. 

Mr. Charles H. Parsons, whose ex- 
perimental boat, Turbinia, demonstrated 
the successful appliance of the steam 
turbine to the propulsion of vessels, has 
promised to build a ship to make fifty 
miles an hour whenever capitalists 
come forward to pay for her—and his 
torpedo - boat catchers, built for the 
British Government, have shown his 
ability to keep his promise. Others 
have planned vessels to be driven by 
electric motors with power derived 
from vapour engines. This field offers 
as great promise to the inventor as the 
other. With ocean greyhounds making 
railway speed over the face of the 
ocean, it is hardly probable that pas- 
sengers could. be persuaded to ride 
beneath the ‘surface. 


ECONOMY INDUCING ENERGY TO WORK. 


HILE certain inventors areachiev- 
ing success in equipping rail- 


ways, ships, and factories with 


machinery to meet the demands of an 
exacting age, others bend their energies 
to solving the still more important 
problem of economising coal or finding 
new sources of power. 

Coal is King to-day. Whether we 
use steam engines, electric engines, gas 
engines, compressed -air engines, or 
others to drive the wheels of industry, 
the one great source of energy is coal. 

Five hundred million tons of coal a 
year are mined and transported to 
keep the world’s furnaces aglow. 
Allowing for the usual waste in mining, 
this means a solid mass of coal that 
measures half a mile in length, breadth, 
and thickness. One hundred thousand 
men worked thirty years, it is esti- 
mated, to build the pyramid of Cheops, 
and yet the annual output of coal is 
equal in bulk to two hundred such 
pyramids ! 

Under the best conditions, we waste 
six-sevenths of the heat value of this 
fuel, and it may fairly be estimated 
that in general practice hardly the 
fifteenth part of its value is realised for 
actual work. 

Here, then, is a field for the genius 
of the inventor wide enough to satisfy 
the most ambitious. First, the task is 
to draw from coal something like its 
real value in work, and next to find a 
substitute to provide against the time 
when the storehouses of coal, petro- 
leum, natural gas, and other fuels shall 
be emptied. Thomas A. Edison, whose 
achievements in applied science have 
left him without a peer, and Nikola 
Tesla, the great necromancer in the 
field of electricity, have set for them- 
selves the task of solving this problem, 
and mighty men of science on this side 
of the Atlantic are working toward the 
sameend. Mr. Edison’s aim 1s to find 
a way.toward greater economy in the use 
of fuel. A bucketful of coal, he has de- 
clared, should drive an express train from 
London to Manchester, and a fewtons be 
sufficient for the ocean steamship, where 
now her bunkers must hold thousands. 
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That there is hope for those who 
seek higher economies in the direct 
use of fuel is evidenced by advances 
already made. The boiler and steam 
engine of a century ago, atits best, was 
capable of giving back but six percent. 
of the energy of the coal, while to-day 
they return fourteen per cent., and coal 
turned into fuel-gases promises to give 
still higher results, when used through 
the medium of gas engines, than can 
be had by turning its heat into steam. 

Something of. what we should be 
able to accomplish is indicated by 
hgures. 

In every pound of coal resides an 
energy which scientists express in heat 
units, each of which is capable of lift- 
ing seven hundred and seventy-two 
pounds one foot high. An average 
quality of coal contains fourteen thou- 
sand heat units, representing in round 


numbers ten million foot- pounds of, 


energy. What work a pound of coal 
should do may be judged by comparing 
these figures with those which repre- 
sent the labour of man and of a horse. 

A hod-carrier, making his weary 
trips with brick and mortar, climbing 
stairs or a ladder, will in a day of ten 
hours exert 2,088,000 foot-pounds. One 
pound of coal burned under perfcct 
conditions would do five times as much 
work. 

A horse drawing a cart or plough 
expends 12,441,600 foot-pounds in the 
course of a day’s work. The burning 
of one and one-quarter pounds of coal 
should do as much. The theoretical 
horse-power equals for ten hours but 
the proper consumption of 1°98 pounds 
of coal, and yet the best results secured 
in the largest ste&m plants still require 
the burning of one and one-half pounds 
of coal per hour for each horse-power 
produced. 

Now, apply the same figures to a 
great steamer like the Katser Wilhelin 
der Grosse, which uses thirty thousand 
horse-power to drive her across the 
Atlantic. She uses but about one and 


one-half pounds of coal per horse-power 
an hour. At that rate a five-and-one- 
half-day trip requires the burning of 
two thousand eight hundred and seventy 
tons of fuel. Nearly two thousand five 
hundred tons of this might be saved 
if the theoretical value of the coal could 
be secured. 

Here is a wide margin to be cut 
down, and every step in the right 
direction is certain to bring fortune 
to the inventor. 


NIKOLA TESLA’S QUESTION AND 
ANSWER. 


WO general methods for securing 

in power the higher values of coal 

have been suggested. One is to get 

perfect combustion under circumstances 

where no heat shall be lost up the 

chimney or by radiation, and the other 

is to turn the fuel into electrical energy 

directly through the medium of some 
sort of a voltaic cell or battery. 

Mr. Edison has taken up both ideas, 
and recently he described a mechanical 
device which he had designed in the 
former direction. He acknowledges 
that the idea came from using a Ger- 
man foot-warmer. 

Mr. Edison’s device consists of a 
double-walled furnace, between the 
walls of which compressed air is fed. 
Enough of this air is allowed to enter 
the inner enclosure to ensure the com- 
bustion of fuel fed therein. The com- 
pressed air, absorbing heat from the 
burning fuel, expands and gives out its 
power through an engine, and this 
power is added to by the gases of com- 
bustion which join the air on its way 
to the engine. Mr. Edison declares 
that a loss of only about two per cent. 
of heat occurs in the apparatus. 

Little progress has been made in the 
attempt to use coal as the active agent 
in the voltaic cell. Carbon shows little 
disposition to combine with oxygen 
except when heated, and then it prefers 
to burn in the ordinary way to being 
consumed in any sort of battery cell. 
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Hot cells and cold cells have ‘been 
tried. Cold cells have been definitely 
abandoned, and hot ones have given 
results not very encouraging. 

Mechanical stokers have done much 
to economise coal, and invention is now 
busy trying to find a practicable way of 
feeding coal to the fires in a fine powder 
so as to secure perfect combustion with- 
out an excess of air. 

But Tesla asks: Why should man- 
kind use coal at all? John Ericsson 
long ago sought emancipation from the 
black king through a solar engine, and 
it was he also who led the way to the 
gas and motor engines, through the 
invention of the hot-air engine. 

Tesla, however, would break away 
from fuel entirely. Throughout the 
earth are waterfalls, great and small, 
fed by waters sucked up by the sun's 
power, transported by the winds, and 
dropped on mountains and uplands, 
ready to give back the. force which 
lifted them, in their descent to the sea. 

Harness the waterfalls of the world 
by electricity, and make them do your 
work, Tesla says: and already his dis- 
coveries have set Niagara to driving 
the wheels of industry in Buffalo, and 
for use in cities far away. Waterfalls 
over many parts of the earth are being 
put to similar work. 

Were these great water-powers situ- 
ated where their energies are needed, 
. the problem of using them would be 
simple. Then it would be a matter 
of mere cost. A ten-hour-a-day horse- 
power in the world’s market is worth 
£4 a year. Hidden in the broken fast- 
nesses of mountainous countries, far 
away from towns, are, however, many 
of the best water-powers, and these are 
useless unless their energies can be 
gathered up and transmitted with 
economy for long distances. 

Using high voltages, electric lines 
are now built which convey hundreds 
of horse-power over wires hardly bigger 
than those of a long-distance telephone 
line, and many more are projected. 


But although some of these lines are 
a hundred and fifty miles long, they do 
not yet fill the measure of Mr. Tesla’s 
dream. 

‘‘T must send these energies hundreds, 
nay, thousands of miles,” he has said, 
‘‘and direct them at will. Wires are 
useful, but I must do this without wires. 
Then will the power of the sun do the 
world’s work.” 

Mr. Tesla has already announced the 
discovery of a system by which to ac- 
complish the transmission of electric 
power through the air, and without 
wires, but until he proves his theories 
by demonstration, the problem may 
still be counted as among the “un- 
invented inventions.” Even when he 
makes the demonstration, it will merely 
open up a wider field tg the general 
inventor. 


IN VIEW OF A NEW WORLD. 


LOSELY allied to the transmission 
of power without wires is the ever- 
interesting subject of telegraphing and 
telephoning without wires. Here is a 
field which should be prolific of new 
inventions. What Mr. Marconi has 
accomplished is but a beginning, and 
already the air is full of rumours of 
more wonderful inventions to come. 
This field is open to all comers. 

One who has stood in Mr. Tesla’s 
laboratory, and seen a vacuum tube 
glow like sunlight when held only in 
the great electrician’s hand, knows that 
the problem of producing light without 
heat is nearly solved, but before those 
glowing tubes can take the place of 
ordinary lights for home and shop, in- 
vention must be busy. 

Looking upon those glowing tubes, 
and realising that the light within is 
caused by clashing billions of electrified 
atoms, and then realising that the 
X-ray which reveals our very bones is 
but another manifestation of like power, 
we find ourselves at the entrance of a 
new world, where science is merely 
treading the threshold. 
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Rontgen himself, though the dis- 
coverer of the mysterious rays that bear 
his name, called them X-rays because 
they represent a mysterious quantity in 
science. 

Becquerel has since discovered that 
many natural substances emit rays like 
those of Rontgen, which make photo- 
graphs in the dark and act as well 
through wood or metals. Thorium, 
uranium, bismuth, and _ barium, in 
various compounds, have been proved 
to have this quality, and they are also 
capable of exciting the phosphorescent 
screen used to render visible the dis- 
closures of the X-rays. Here, then, 
is a suggestion of a new force more 
subtle than electricity, and perhaps 
destined to open to man fields hitherto 
not even dreamed of. 

The witchery of modern science 
reached its highest point when it pro- 
duced the telephone, which challenges 
the wonder of even those who use it 
daily. Yet, if appearances are not de- 
ceiving, the day is not far distant when, 
with instruments not so very different. 
we may see the friend a thousand miles 
away with whom we talk, or even 
photograph the scenes around him. 
Here is a field for the coming inventor 
which offers virgin soil. How it is to 
be conquered has only been remotely 
suggested. 

Perhaps every substance in Nature 
emanates its own peculiar rays, and 
each of these may be able to make 
itself manifest on delicate instruments. 
Or perhaps the instrument for seeing 
afar may be made upon the principle 
that each colour of light has its own 
effect, which may be caught on electri- 
cal conductors and transmitted afar, 
where each varied impulse may be 
sorted out like those of the quadruple 
telegraph, and made to reproduce its 
source in picture form. It was such 
an instrument which a Polish inventor 
promised to exhibit at the Paris Ex- 
position, but he failed to keep his 
promise. 


THE CRY FOR NITROGEN. 
“| HESE, however, are speculations. 

Returning to the practical field, 
there is one invention still waiting for 
the right man, which transcends in 
human importance all the others. To 
the man who solves this problem the 
world will owe wealth and honours 
such as no man yet has earned. It is 


_ the problem of restoring: fertility to the 


worn-out fields of the world. 

Perhaps when China’s doors are 
thrown open the Western world may 
learn from her valuable lessons as to 
how a teeming population can be fed 
for thousands of years without exhaust- 
ing the soil. We may also get some 
lessons as to how a vast people can 
be governed solely through the power 
of philosophical teachings. 

Western civilisation, pushing ever 
into new lands, has left behind it a 
sterility of soil which, within a few 
years, has brought from the keenest 
scientific observers a most serious note 
of warning. A day of reckoning is 
almost at hand, when the earth will 
no longer be able to feed the people. 
There is no help to be had through 
further pushing onward, for, vast as 
seems the parts of the earth yet un- 
settled, it is declared that in all that 
area there is little land which can 
profitably be brought under the domin- 
ion of the plough. For the older fields, 
which must be our dependence, one 
thing alone, the agricultural chemists 
declare, is necessary to bring them 
back to fertility. This is fixed nitro- 
gen. 

Vast fortunes have already been 
reaped by the ‘Nitrate Kings” of 
England from the nitrate deposits in 
Peru, and nations have warred for the 
possession of these fields. 

Nitrogen is one of the most plentiful 
of elementary gases, but it is also one 
of the most difficult to fix. Spread 
about the whole world, forming three- 
quarters, by bulk and weight, of the 
atmosphere, it challenges man to bring 
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it under subjection. The form in 
which the agriculturist most needs 
nitrogen is as sulphate of ammonia. 
Nature, through her mysterious pro- 
cesses, forms ammonia, which, floating 
about in the air, is gathered up by 
nitric acid formed by lightning flashes 
and carried in reviving showers to 
the earth, but this quantity is not 
sufficient to replace the drain upon 
cultivated fields. 

Recent agricultural experiments have 
shown that about the roots of clover 
and other leguminous plants there gather 
colonies of microbes which feed the 
plants with nitrogen, and methods for 
restoring and maintaining fertility have 
been suggested through cultivating 
these colonies. This field is now being 
explored. Man, however, must have 
food, and his yearning stomach cannot 
wait. Hus safety lies in securing by 
artificial means an adequate supply of 
ammonia. Gas-houses, making 1l- 
luminating gases from coal, are the 
principal sources of commercial am- 
monia, but the supply is so limited that 
the farmer can ill afford to buy. 

Many ambitious attempts have been 
made to catch the flirtatious nitrogen 
of the air and turn it to commercial 
use. One of these, carried on at great 
expense and with persistence, was con- 
ducted within recent years under the 
leadership of William H. Bauldin, jun., 
formerly of Baltimore. Success seemed 
almost assured, when an explosion in 
the works ended the life of their chief 
engineer, the late George H. Sellers, 
of Philadelphia, leaving the problem 
still unsolved. 


FORTUNES THAT BRING BLESSINGS. 


AME, as well as wealth, will be the 
reward of every man who helps 
the world a step forward in solving the 
problems outlined above, but the inventor 
who seeks money chiefly may gather 
it more easily through simpler tasks. 
Lighten the labour of the housewife 
or the workman even by a trifle, or 


make a toy which tickles the fancy of 
an idle hour, and the world will pour 
gold into your coffers in a Midas stream. 
One penny drawn from each of forty- 
eight million persons makes two hun- 
dred thousand pounds. 

A cool-handled stove-lifter, a hook 
and eye with a hump or a spring, a 
shoe-lace fastener, a crook in a_ hair- 
pin, a glove fastener, ‘‘ Pigs in Clover,”’ 
the ‘‘ Fifteen Puzzle,” the return 
rubber-ball, building blocks, the copper 
shoe-tip are each examples of the suc- 
cess of little things, and no day passes 
that some new novelty might not be 
added to the list. Some were the 
results of study, but more the outcome 
of an inventive mind trying to meet a 
present want. It was merely a lazy 
boy who wanted time to play who put 
the first automatic valve gear on a 
steam engine and revolutionised the 
earlier practice of steam engineering. 
Every home and workshop teems with 
profitable suggestions to the man with 
open eyes and mind. 

The fortunes of Mr. Carnegie, the 
Rockefellers, the Armours, and _ all 
their associates were founded on just 
such observations. The cost of refin- 
ing kerosene oil is paid to-day from 
the despised sludge acid which used to 
foul our rivers and harbours. The old 
waste of the slaughter-houses brings in 
as mach to-day as the flesh of the 
animals killed. 

Nature has waste products still wait- 
ing for use. 

Find a substitute for the elastic Para 
rubber and your fortune is made. Cel- 
luloid and oxidised linseed oil are fair 
substitutes for some purposes, but no- 
thing has yet been found that possesses 
the true elastic properties of rubber 
from Para. There is still ‘‘ nothing 
like leather,” for shoes, but the inventor 
may find a substitute to his profit. 

The automobilist is waiting anxious- 
ly for a satisfactory power to drive his 
carriage. Thesame power would solve 
the vexed question of our tram lines. 
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Liquid air and acetylene gas both 
offer new fields for the inventor. Al- 
though liquid air can be made for 
perhaps twopence a gallon, as yet not 
a single commercial use has been found 
for it. Mr. Pictet, of Geneva, a pioneer 
in the liquefying of gases, has proposed 
to use the process for separating the 
nitrogen and oxygen of the air, and 
marketing each of these for special 
purposes. Carbonic-acid gas, ‘frozen 
out of the atmosphere, would also be a 
product of the process. 

In the heat of the electric furnace, 
lime and coal combine to form calcium 
carbide. This, slacked with water, 
resolves itself into lime and acetylene 
gas. Acetylene is one of the most 
fascinating of illuminants. Its flame, 
composed almost entirely of purple rays, 
glows white to the eye, and is many 
times as brilliant as that of street gas. 
Yet no way has been found to make it 
available for general lighting. It is 
used in isolated plants, but better 
appliances are still needed to render it 
safe and satisfactory. Mr. Willson, at 
his old mill in Virginia, made calci1um 
carbide by accident, and discovered it 
only when a piece, kicked into the 
stream, began to bubble furiously. 

Gas-makers paid him a_ hundred 
thousand pounds for his patents, believ- 
ing that acetylene could be used as a 
substitute for naphtha as an enricher for 
water-gas. They were disappointed. 
There are millions still waiting for the 
man who finds the needed substitute. 
Water-gas costs only about threepence 
a thousand cubic feet to manufacture, 
but until it isenriched by hydrocarbons 
it gives no light. Four to six gallons 
of naphtha to the thousand feet is 
cooked into it to make it an illuminant. 
Naphthacostsabout threepencea gallon. 


‘AN INVENTION IS A FULFILMENT 
A NEW PROPHECY. 


AND 


HEN the inventor has success- 
fully solved the problems to 
which attention has_ herein’ been 


directed, and met each of the other 
demands of the day, he will but have 
broadened out his own field of labour. 

Each new invention calls at once for 
more. The gas range, which has only 
just forced recognition for itself as a 
household necessity, cries out for the 
invention of proper utensils to use 
upon it. 

Asphalt streets have set new tasks 
for the inventor. He must make new 
types of shoes to give easy and secure 
footing for horses, and new street- 
cleaning apparatus. With rougher 
pavements we were satisfied to get rid 
of the coarser dirt from the uneven 
surface, but now we are demanding 
apparatus that will rid our streets of 
dust as well. ) 

Invention has entered intimately into 
every feature of our lives. From 
fabrics and foods every article in our 
shops shows the work of inventive 
genius, and suggests the possibility of 
further improvements. The grocer 
finds more than sixty per cent. of his 
wares all weighed, measured, and put 
up in packages for him, and the butcher, 
the baker, and greengrocer each pay 
tribute to the inventor for conveniences 
which a few years ago were unthought of. 

Upon such, foundations the inventor 
of the future is to build. 

His field has no boundaries. The 
things which we use to-day as if 
we had always had them, were un- 
thought of a generation ago, and within 
another generation inventive talent will 
undoubtedly exploit still other realms 
of which we do not even dream, and 
in order that our members of Parlia- 
ment may not be left unemployed, we 
conclude with the statement that the 
invention which Britain stands most 
in need of to-day, is a decent, cheap, 
and equitable Patent Law, instead of 
the Act which now throttles the inven- 
tive genius of her sons. 


There are more things in heaven and earth, 
Horatio, | 
Than are dreamt of in your philosophy. 
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Kiowa's Revival 
By Chauncey Thomas 


LD man Mitch, Andy Wilson, 
() Sol Jones, and the Reverend 
John Ashton-Kent were drunk. 
About all Kiowa was, too, but that is 
only an incident. The drunkest man 
in town was the heretofore model 
young minister. But it was not his 
fault. You too would swallow a flask 
of liquid lightning in five frantic gulps 
if, when walking deep in thought, you 
were grabbed froin behind by four of 
the strongest men in Kiowa, the 
bottle’s neck forced between your set 
teeth, and—but I am travelling ahead 
of my sto.y. 
The election had been won. Miss 
Cornelia Primpton-Ward was in a 
Pullman speeding toward Boston. 
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Her faith in human nature had re- 
ceived a terrific wrench. Nevermore 
would Miss Cornelia Primpton-Ward 
be a candidate tor anything except 
matrimonial honours, Woman's suf- 
frage, especially in Kiowa, Elbert 
County, Colorado, no longer possessed 
charms for her strong mind. 

Now Kiowa had a minister. He 
was young. He was conscientious. 
He was inexperienced. A year before, 
the Rev. John Ashton-Kent had been 
graduated from an Eastern ‘* preacher 
factory,” as Paddy had called it once, 
had timidly bid one hundred and 
nineteen pounds of pretty goodness 
good-bye, and had answered a ‘‘call”’ 
in Kiowa. Things had gone slowly 
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for the Rev. John Ashton - Kent 


in Kiowa, though in every other way 
the “‘city’’ had surged with the life 
of the frontier. 

The ‘ parson,” as he was known, 
He had 
He always looked 


was tall, -pale,. and slight. 
the scholar’s stoop. 
up the world, 
the flesh, and 
hisrivalthrough 
pebble glass. 
Cracked patent 
leathers at one 
end, a_ flea- 
bitten silk hat 
at the other, 
with a Prince 
Albert coat and 
carefully creas- 
ed black trou- 
sers in between, 
hid the good 
young man’s 
nakedness. 
For a year he 
had ‘‘ boarded 
round” from 
house to house *- 
in Kiowa, in 
the fashion still 
in vogue for 
school - teachers 
inrural districts. 
Now and then he spent a week or two 
at a distant ranch. Every Sunday 
morning, nine o'clock to the minute, 
the school - house bell announced 
that the Rev. Kent was pulling 
the rope. Then followed a really 
eloquent and_ scholarly sermon to 
the few who gathered to _ hear 
him. Sunday evenings, Wednes- 
day evenings, at all times did the 
young minister labour, but in vain. 
That dull, soul-discouraging thing 
that men called indifference, all his 
zeal, fatth, prayer had failed to over- 
come. Clearly the Kev. John Ashton- 
Kent, with his somewhat effeminate, 
precise ways was not popular in 
Kiowa. Neither was he unpopular. 





** Swinging a squauking Brahma rooster by the neck, he of 
beat his way to liberty.” 


Kiowa simply tolerated the gentleman. 
‘“‘ He’s harmless,” grinned Paddy. 
Kiowa fed and roofed him, some 
missionary society paid his extremely 
modest bills. But one day Kiowa 
was thrown into convulsions. ‘Old 
Nigger Sue,” who did washing for 
fifty cents per 
dozen, and lived 
in a miserable 
shanty on the 
outskirts, had 
small-pox. In- 
cidentally half 
the soiled 
clothes of Kio- 
wa were in the 
polluted shack. 
Now your fron- 
tiersman fears 
not the bullet 
nor the knife; 
but small-pox 
—well that is 
another matter. 
However, it all 
ended by the 
Rev. John Ash- 
ton-Kent, with 
a huge basket 
provisions, 
some medi- 
cines, and a 
few books, going to live in the hut 
for ten days. When the laundress 
died, the Rev. Kent, unaided, dug a 
deep grave near by, and buried her 
with simple but appropriate  cere- 
monies. Then the young. divine 
carefully sprinkled kerosene over the 
premises and applied the match. In- 
cidentally Kiowa’s soiled linen was 
consumed. The young man went off 
into the wilderness of Andy Wilson’s 
pasture and lived alone in a tent for 
a month. No signs of the disease 
appearing, he again burned his domi- 
cile and contents, including the clothes 
on his back. After a rub down with 
water strong with chloride of mercury 
in a sandy pool of Kiowa Creek, not 
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overlooking his hair, the minister 
donned new raiment, the first he had 
known since leaving college. As it 
was Sunday morning, he proceeded 
gently to the schoolhouse. The bell 
rang for the first time in six weeks. 
In ten minutes the room was crowded. 

The pent-up feelings of six long, 
trying weeks pealed forth. The Rev. 
John Ashton-Kent pleaded for a 
church. It was in the spring. Every 
one was short of ready money. But 
$269.40 was what the tin pail con- 
tained when services were over. “It 
is a nest egg,’ said the Rev. Kent. 
But brave deeds are not uncommon 
in and around Kiowa. They never 
are in the cattle country. Slowly 
Kiowa forgot. 





** Two days later, in the Sand Hills . 


‘Ashton-Kent got drunk. 


Once more only a dozen or more 
gathered every Sunday in the little 
schoolhouse. ‘‘I am = almost dis- 
couraged. Pray for me,’ was what a 
pair of tear-dimmed blue eyes in 
Boston read. Then the Rev. John 
He com- 
pounded matters by being found in 
Widow Dawson's hen-house. When 
discovered in his retreat by a com- 
mittee bearing forty feet of half-inch 
rope, who wanted to know what had 
become of the $269.40 church fund, 
the Kev. John Ashton-Kent - had 
uttered a war-whoop and opened a 
Gatling fire on his inquisitors with 
the contents of a setting-hen’s nest. 
Then swinging a squawking Brahma 
rooster by the neck, he beat his way 


’ 


two men were wandering.” 
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to liberty. The chicken lost innumer- 
able feathers and its life. Yelling like 
a Comanche, the Rev. John Ashton- 
Kent, his shiny black coat trimmed 
with feathers, had raced down the main 
street of Kiowa. A little black and 
white dog with a short tail enthusiast1- 
cally joined in the race. ‘‘Go it, 
Parson,” yelled those in the street. 
He was wild-eyed and panting. ‘I'll 
bet on the purp,”’ thundered Paddv. 

Close behind the flying preacher 
came the committee with the rope. 
They swayed and stumbled, yelping 
like coyotes. In front cf the drug 
store, Andy Wilson’s roan cow-horse 
stood untied, after the manner of all 
good cow-horses. Whipping the trailing 
lines over the cayuse’s head, the Rev. 
John Ashton-Kent scrambled into the 
saddle. With a whoop he sped out of 
Kiowa, en route direct for Kansas City, 
four-hundred miles away. The com- 
mittee stopped aghast. Horse stealing! 
They solemnly seated themselves in the 
middle of the street and watched a 
bewildered roan cow-horse with a 
rollicking figure in black on his back 
disappear in a halo of dust over a 
distant ridge. 

‘“W-ow!”’’ came faintly from the 
distance. J. Chamberlain Moonson, 
the New York “lunger ” and newspaper 
man, roving correspondent for the New 
York ‘‘ Wail and Distress,’’ looked on 
in calm approval. His Kodak was not 
idle. ‘‘ What’s he done?’ ‘‘ What’s 
yah goin’ to hang ’em for?” was the 
gist of the questions that rained down 
on the speechless committee. Then 
the committee said something that 
shocked the ladies, and scowled at the 
pressing circle. The circle retired. 
Without rising, the committee hitched 
around into a ring, put their heads 
together, and consulted. The com- 
mittee arose. 

‘What’s ’e done? Don’t yah see? 
Lifted the church boodle, blew it in, 
went sneaking ‘round Widow Dawson's 
for no good purpose. Looks like it, 


Found ’em in the hen-coop, 
stole my roan and lit out. Where's 
Bob Steele? Hey, Bob! MHere, you 
brand new policeman, you, why don’t 
you catch the horse-thief? Chance to 
polish your star,” hiccoughed Old Man 
Mitch, evidently the leader, as_ he 
carried the rope. 

Steele demurred. ‘‘ He had not yet 
been sworn in,” etc. ‘*‘ Makes no 
difference. That's my horse Jim— 
Roan Jimmie—sir, the best horse on 
a rope in Elbert County, sir, and you've 
got to git him back for me. Didn’t 
we’ lect you to do that very thing ?”’ ° 

There was no answering the last 
argument. Leisurely Bob Steele 
saddled a rangey bay, borrowed a 
Winchester, and trotted away to the 
east. He knew that a drunken rider 
on Roan Jim would take many an 
hour to catch; for that bronco, next to 
his own dappled-grey beauty, ‘‘ Silver- 
heels,”” just then in training for coming 
races, was the best traveller on the 
Divide. On a long chase the horse 
that starts slowest goes farthest. And 
a good rider ona poor horse will run 
down a poor rider on a good horse. 

Two days later, in the Sand Hills, 
some fifty miles east of Denver, two 
men were wandering. Both were con- 
sumed with a burning thirst. One had 
the throat that only a debauch wills to 
a fool. He was on horseback, dressed 
in black. A battered silk tile glittered 
in the sun. Chicken feathers appeared 
here and there. The other was on 
foot, hobbling along with a Winchester 
rifle fora crutch. His thirst was that 
of torture and a wound. Each man 
was in desperate straits. He on tke 
staggering roan horse was lost. He 
on. foot was wounded and weak. His 
horse had fallen, broken its own leg 
and bruised that of its rider. They 
met. Sheriff and  horse-thief were 
pleased to see each other. They shook 
hands. Their pleasure was genuine. 
The unpleasant official business between 
them remained unmentioned. Neither 


don't it? 
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man had many words to waste. Both 
spoke in hoarse whispers. 


‘““ Bob Steele and the chicken-thief ! 
Y-i-i-p! Ki! yi!’’ rang the cry through 
the 3—D Ranch. Out poured the 
cowboys; into camp camea roan horse 


— 
= 
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Ashton-Kent. The man grabbed wildly 
at the air as he was jerked over back- 
wards. Fourteen of Old Man Mitch’s 
cowboys had at that unlucky instant 
returned from a three days’ election 
spree in Kiowa. 


“Jackson! Halt or Vl—” Bang! 





‘A roar of hoof tore into the corral.”’ 


with two men on his back. In the 
saddle was a typical cowman ; behind 
him rode, blinking, a gentleman in 
ministerial garb. 
quick!’’ whispered Steele. 
dismounted ; 
otherwise. 


Both men 


‘* Water — boys — 


one easily, the other 
‘* Saddle a couple of fresh 


One shot from Bob Steele’s rifle was 
enough. The bullet grazed Jackson’s 
ribs under the right arm and broke his 
horse’s neck. The animal collapsed in 
mid-air. Bob Steele had missed. It 
was a snap-shot. He had intended to 


kill, but instantly was secretly glad of 


ones, will yah?’’ murmured Steele 
betweeen drinks. 

A roar of hoof tore into the corral. 
A rope settled around the neck and 
over one shoulder of the Rev. John 


the lucky accident. 

‘“ Boys, none of that. It won’t work 
with me. This man goes to Kiowa 
alive, or we both go there dead and 
plenty of you fellows to keep us 
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company. He says he’s innocent. I 
don’t believe his tale, but we'll see 
when we get to Kiowa.” 

The voice, though hoarse and raw, 
was cold and firm as iron. The 
Winchester was at his shoulder, cocked. 
The sheriff-elect spoke along the barrel. 
He in black, the tile, and feathers, 
painfully arose to his feet. Calmly 
and fearlessly he faced his would-be 
lynchers. No anger showed. On the 
face was a bewildered, pleading ex- 
pression, but not unkind. With his 
handkerchief he dusted his clothes and 
patent leathers and smoothed his 
wrecked tile. 

‘All right, pardner, just as you say. 
Excuse us,” the foreman hastened to 
say. 

But Steele’s eyes were kindling. 
Jackson had struggled unhurt to his 
feet. He was the bully of the ranch, 
not over popular, and posed as a bad 
man. He had bluffed former sheriffs, 
‘and sneeringly boasted of it. 

‘‘ Jackson, dance,’ ordered Steele. 
The man lowered at the officer. Bang! 
A spurt of dust veiled him. He leaped 
a yard into the air. One’s feet grow 
wondrous light and electrified when 
a bullet rips between them. Not one 
will in ten thousand can keep the feet 


‘toward Kiowa. 





* Kiowa was singing: 


to the ground, though’: pride splinters 
its teeth.. Bang! leap, bang! leap, 
bang! leap, bang! leap, on went the 
dance, to the rifle shots. Steele stopped 
shooting. Jackson kept on dancing. 
The crowd roared. 

“You wll rope a man out of my 
hands, will you? Stop!” ordered 
Steele. Jackson stopped, panting and 
flustered. 

‘Turn sideways and lift your foot! ”’ 
Jackson did so. 

Bang! Pieces of leather and iron 
nails flew through the air. The boot 
heel had disappeared. Jackson rolled 
in the dust in agony, hugging his foot, 
but unhurt. It was as if an axe had 
hit him on the heel. Just then two 
horses, saddled, were led up. Thirty 
seconds later a cavalcade cantered 
Bob Steele and the 
minister led the procession. They 
rode side by side in silence. A 
Winchester jingled and pounded across 
the sheriff's saddle. Behind straggled 
every man on the 3—D Ranch, except 
one. ‘‘ Hang’en in town to-day. But 
Steele knows his business. I'd hate to 
raise him in his pile. Jackson got the 
hot stuff all right enough.’ So said 
the ranch cookie to the night tender. 
Jackson, his kingdom gone, was riding 
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‘God moves tn a mysterious way.’ ' 


alone, fast and furious, far away into 
the south-east. The foreman had 
lingered behind to give him his time 
and sell him a horse. Jackson was 
bound for Texas. 

It was a great day in Kiowa. The 
whole town assembled before the 
White Dog. The reaction from drink 
and politics had set in. The town felt 
ashamed of itself, but stoutly avowed 
otherwise to avoid suspicion. It is 
human nature for men in these circum- 
stances to cast about for a scapegoat. 
The Rev. John Ashton-Kent, hypocrite, 
drunkard, embezzler, chicken and horse- 
thief, came to hand just in the nick of 
time. But there was Bob Steele and 
Bob Steele’s rifle. That cold-blooded 
gentleman, with a fanatical regard for 
lawful forms, could—and, what was 
more, would—shoot. 
and arrested,” was said to be the way 
he sometimes transacted official busi- 
ness. So pious Kiowa gathered. The 
committee who had run the ‘saintly 
prisoner out of the widow's hen-coop 
acted as a self-appointed jury, with 
Paddy Malone as chairman. As they 
were the most influential men in Kiowa, 
no objections were made. The widow 
testified. Her story had grown and 


“Shot, hang, 


changed bit by bit each time she had 
repeated it during the last forty-eight 
hours. What early in the tale were 
opinions later on became facts; sur- 
mises changed to realities, and it was a 
very black story that she vehemently 
related to the solemn jury. The Rev. 
John Ashton-Kent looked aghast. His 
exit from the hen-coop, where the 
widow found him, was known person- 
ally to the jury. One of the rooster’s 
spurs had drawn blood from Old Man 
Mitch’s scalp. A feather still stuck 
with dried cockerel blood to Andy’s 
shirt. The preacher’s theatrical dash 
through town had already become a 
matter of local history. Kiowa saw 
him steal the roan. The church fund 
was gone. Where? Ask the Right 
Rev. Johnnie Ashes-Repent, as Spud 
Tommy was heard to remark. The 
youth was promptly squelched. 

Then the reverend young minister 
was called upon for his defence. He 
really had none, could not remember, 
had: a confused remembrance of a 
struggle, it was all so mixed, he was so 
astounded, so unable to account for it 
all—some terrible mistake surely, his 
intentions had been the best. A groan 
from the crowd interrupted him. The 
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minister sat down, hopeless. His thin, 
delicate hands, still stained with 
chicken blood, were straining with each 
other between his trembling knees. A 
pure, girlish face arose, mutely re- 
proachful, before his eyes. Would she 
believe it? How could she doubt it? 
He himself believed it all, hideous as 
it was. It was all terrible, inexplicable, 
though in his heart he had been inno- 
cent of any wrong intent. Tears came 
into the man’s eyes. Then the mouth 
moved in silent prayer, the lips tight- 
ened, the eyes cleared, and the face 
became calm. 

Steele was seated beside his prisoner. 
While the jury retired he played care- 
lessly with the lever of his rifle. The 
rattle of that lever kept the crowd 
respectful. Things looked black for 
the Rev. John Ashton-Kent. ‘‘ Better 
make a clean breast of it, man, and let 
me lock you up,” muttered Steele to 
his prisoner. The latter shook his 
head. The proceedings had been 
irregular. Steele did not approve of 
them in the least ;. but then Andy, Old 
Man Mitch, Sol, and Paddy were men 
not to be ignored in Kiowa, even by 
Bob Steele. Steele had no idea what 
the proceedings were for. If any one 
had an idea that they were going to 
hang the prisoner on general principles 
and a telegraph pole he was mistaken, 
that was all. After the trial Steele was 
going to lock up his prisoner, let the 
jury decide what it would. 

The jury emerged from the back 
room of the White Dog. They carried 
a table and placed it on the sidewalk. 
Paddy Maloney, in his white apron, 
his bald head shining like a billiard 
ball, mounted it. The verdict was in 
his hand. Paddy impressively raised 
his hand for silence. Noonespoke nor 
moved, except Spud Tommy. This 
youth was loudly expounding his 
opinion in favour of rushing Bob Steele 
and hanging the prisoner, when some 
one hit him a crushing blow in the 
back with the shotted end of a quirt. 


ond 


J 


He subsided between syllables. Then 
Paddy read the verdict. Between the 
lines showed the fine hand of J. 
Chamberlain Moonson. A dear little 
blue-eyed woman keeps the paper as 
her dearest treasure. This is the way 
it reads: 


Whereas, The Reverent, Jolin Ashton: Kent, is 
accused of stealing $269.40, the same being all 
Kiowa’s available church money, getting drunk, 
stealing chickens and a roan horse; and 

Whereas, Andrew Jackson Wilson, Solomon 
Jones, and Ulysas S. Mitchell, in properly cele- 
brating the saving of the city of Kiowa from dire 
political disaster in petticoats did by means ot 
physical force forceably and wrongfully and 
sorely against his will pour a pint of whiskey 
down the throat of the said Reverent John 
Ashton-Kent; and 

Whereas, In confusion of mind the said Rev. 
Kent is unable to remember this occurrence 
which came on suddenly and without warning 
from behind; and 

Whereas, The said Wilson, Jones and Mitchell, 
did secretly take and conceal the $269.40 church 
money as a joke; and 

Whereas, It was a poor joke; and 

Whereas, The Reverent John Ashton-Kent is 
a good and esteemed citizen and representative 
of the Lord among us and was entirely and 
totally innocent of all wrong doing or intention 
to do the same; and, 

Whereas, Said Andrew Jackson Wilson, 
Solomon Jones and Ulysas S. Mitchell 
were drunk at the time and are now desirous 
of squaring things with our beloved parson ,; 
and, 

Whereas, There is no church nor place fora 
preacher to live, exist, have his being, three 
square meals a day, bed, wile, cow and especially 
chickens, etc.; and, 

Whereas, Our beloved parson has a good and 
retty girl waiting for him in Bean Town on the 
harles; and, 

Whereas, it is not good for man, especially 
preachers, to live alone, 

Wherefore, Said Andrew Jackson Wilson, 
Solomon Jones, Ulysas S. Mitchell and Paddy 
Malcney, the latter being in on the deal all the 
time, all being exceedingly anxious to square 
themselves with our beloved parson and to do 
the right thing to make up for the rough house 
he has had; 

And furthermore, to keep up the untainted 
and spotless reputation of Kiowa, Elbert 
County, Colorado, as a peaceful, quiet, and 
law-abiding community, do each hereby donate 
and give twenty head of four year steers 
towards a church fund, sixty in all that ought 
to be worth from twenty-five hundred to three 
thousand dollars in the Denver yards depending 
upon the market and the beef trust; 

And furthermore, in lieu of steers Paddy 
Maloney donates five acres of ground the same 
being any block in Maloney’s sub-addition to 
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Kiowa that our beloved parson may choose for 
church and pastorate purposes ; 

And furthermore, the citizens of Kiowa are 
hereby pledged to give our beloved parson a 
salary ol at least three hundred per year beside 
at least four donation parties each year, slippers 
barred ; 

And turthermore, said Wilson, Jones, Mitchell 
and Maloney, hereby hand and give back the 
$269.40 money taken as a joke and say that our 
beloved parson take this money and with it hit 
the trail in the high places for the States, faster 
thin he did even on Wilson’s roan, marry that 
girl and bring her out here to the glorious West 
und to the equally glorious Kiowa that she may 
dwell in happiness and the new house that will 
be built for her and him by the time the last 
quarter of the honey moon wanes. | 

And be it further resolved that we hang him if 
he don't. 


‘* This is our verdict. Will you all 
chipin and make it the biggest religious 
jack-pot Kiowa _ever saw?’ yelled 
Paddy. 

Kiowa gaped. Bob Steele led the 
cheering. Crash! crash! came two 
volleys of revolver shots timed by 
Steele's Winchester. The minister 
was hustled to the table. Seated on a 
chair on the table, which in turn 
rested on the shoulders of the jury, the 
parson, his headache now forgotten, 
headed a procession through the main 
street of Kiowa. Men, women, and 
children, all were marching. Before 
the swaying column strutted Spud 
Tommy with his drum. The Widow 
Dawson was waltzing. In the rear 
came a bunch of cow-men, their 
broncos prancing, pitching, rearing, 


kicking, and biting in the excitement. 
Six-shooters were crackling like 
cannon-crackers. 
Kiowa was singing: 
“God moves in a mysterious way 
His wonders to pertorm ; 
He plants his footsteps in the sea, 
And rides upon the storm. 
“Ye fearful saint, fresh courage take; 
Lhe clouds ve so much dread 
Are big with merey, and shall break 
In blessings on your head. 
‘Judge not the Lord by feeble sense, 
But trust him for his grace: 
Behind a frowning Providence 
He hides a smiling face. 
‘His purposes will ripen fast, 
_Untolding every hour; 
The bud may have a bitter taste, 
But sweet will be the flower.” 


In the very lead, a long gun in either 
hand, doing a Bowery cake-walk back- 
wards in time to the swinging music, 
J. Chamberlain Moonson led the 
shooting and the song. 

In front of the White Dog once 
more the wild music died away. A 
hush settled upon the crowd. ‘‘ Speech! 
Speech, Parson, speech!” yelled Bob 
Steele. Crash! went another volley. 
The minister arose, his face like living 
marble. Kiowa stood silent and hat- 
less. As: the rising of the white 
revolver smoke, so floated up from the 
man’s soul the most intensely fervent 
words he ever uttered : 

‘“‘ Let us pray.” 


i) 


Chosen 


Sy Edmund Sawtelle 


LOWER of the early spring, 
Hi Fragile child of wind and rain ! 
She has spied you in the grass ; 
You have blossomed not in vain. 


She has chosen, she has plucked you, 
She has laid you on her heart ; 
Dainty flower, happy flower, 
Would that I were where thou art ! 
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OSTON in its’ loftiest mood, 
B Beacon Street in its moments of 
most rigid hauteur and pained 
exclusiveness, had never produced any- 
thing (anybody, rather) more intensely 
correct, more frigidly proper, more 
sensitively conventional, than Eli 
Whitaker Perkins. Reserveand dignity 
marked his manner on all occasions. 
Poole could not have found the slightest 
fault with his dress. Nor did he owe 
any tradesman a bill. Never was he 
guilty of the least indiscretion. Wine 
of the very best brands, in the most 
singularly small quantities, he sipped 
at his club. Women he treated with 
great courtesy, on the sound principle 
laid down by the Pater Patriz: 
“Friendly relations with all; entang- 
ling alliances wrth none.” He did not 
even play the flute badly, while he never 
missed a symphony concert. ‘‘ Bad 
form” was his severest condemnation 
of an individual. ‘Rum lot” his 
favourite criticism of any party of 
people that lacked the Vere de Vere 
stamp, the hall-mark of his set. His 
card was almost a prayer. Would-be 
dandies dressed after him. People who 
were in doubt when to show up at an 
entertainment felt comfort and con- 
viction warming their bosoms and 
directing their conduct the moment 
they saw Mr. Perkins doing it, ‘‘ Mr. 
Perkins was so particular.” 

‘‘ Particular Perkins,’ indeed, was 
what the irreverent youths at Harvard 
had chosen to dub this model classmate. 
He was twenty-four, rich, handsome, 
well-born, and it seemed likely that he 
would continue to be the glass of fashion 
and the mould of good form in a most sin- 
fully narrow and vulgarly exclusive 
circle that regarded him as its arbiter 
elegantiarum, when Jove, tiring of his 


own work, allowed Eli to catch a bad 
cold that settled in his throat and sent 
him in the height of the season to New 
Orleans. It was characteristic of the 
man that, ill as he was, he took a solid 
week to make his old-madish_ prepara- 
tions for exile into the Desert of Sahara 
of his imagination: ‘the South,” 
he called it. If he had been go- 
ing to the heart of Africa he could 
not have taken his _ precautions 
more carefully against hunger, thirst, 
cold, dirt, dulness, general isolation 
and remoteness from the centre of all 
things, alias Boston. He bought a 
portable bath of india-rubber, and in- 
vested largely in soaps, sponges, and 
other toilet requisites. He got a com- 
plete coffee equipment. He laid ina 
good stock of books, and took especial 
pains to supply himself abundantly with 
writing materials of immaculate tone 
and quality, neatly emblazoned with 
his crest. 

When the day arrived for his depar- 
ture, he felt a little excited, being still 
young, but rigidly suppressed the 
feeling. It seemed to him something 
in the nature of an event that he should 
be leaving Boston. It seemed im- 
possible, almost, that Boston should go 
on pretty much as usual without him. 
But nobody else seemed agitated by the 
fact in the least. His father shook 
hands with him politely. That is the 
advantage of having a Boston father. 
He is sure to be polite. One feels even 
that to be a comfort, as one gets on in 
life. But Eli was young, as I have 
said, and by no means thankful for 
small mercies, at home or abroad. His 
mother had presented a cool cheek for 
him to kiss, and had complained that 
he had pushed her cap awry as he ad- 
ministered it. All the same, she had 
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seen that he had his flannels, his over- 
shoes, his dressing-gown; she _ had 
ordered a special brand of butter and 
the Boston papers to be sent him regu- 
larly; she had presented him witha 
new trunk and a new travelling bag; 
likewise a handsome silk umbrella and 
six pairs of spats in colours that would 
have delighted the soul of a Quaker; a 
housewife, in case he should want to 
sew on a button; a shoe-bag; a box of 
liver pills, and a new Bible. Though 
Mrs. Perkins was a Buddhist, she said 
that she read the Bible because she en- 
joyed ‘“‘its fine Semitic flavour”; that 
it toned up her “ moral muscles when 
they got flabby.”” New Orleans stood 
in Mrs. Perkins’ mind for nothing so 
much as a permanent state of relaxed 
moral muscles, and she thought the 
Book might be useful to Eli. That is 
the best of mothers always and every- 
where ; they think of everything that 
can possibly benefit their beloved off- 
spring. Mr. Perkins walked down the 
steps, lifted his hat civilly to his son, 
saying, ‘“‘I suppose you'll wire when 
you get there?”’ and without waiting 
for a response, went off to the office, 
just as Eli was getting into his cab. 
While the coachman was disposing 
of his bags, Eli, having rolled his um- 
brella within an inch of its life, looked 
out. The house-maid on the third 
floor was closing the windows of his 
room, to keep the sun from fading the 
carpet. The house-maid on the first 
floor was rubbing out a scratch that he 
had inadvertently given the front door 
as he issued from it with his new um- 
brella tucked under his arm. The 
butler was carefully replacing the lace 
curtains in the drawing-room, which 
Eli had carelessly pulled aside in order 
to see whether his cab had come or not. 
The Templeton-Browns, who lived next 
door, were at their window. Mrs. 
Brown gave him a faint bat of the eye- 
lids which, as a farewell to a sick man 
going a thousand miles from home, 
could scarcely be called enthusiastic. 


Miss Edith Brown looked the other 
way; the fact was that she considered 
herself aggrieved by his going away at 
all, for Eli had shown her the most 
pronounced Boston attentions. He had 
taken her to a symphony concert once; 
twice to the Public Library, and three 
times to the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art. He had sent hera copy of Sloan’s 
‘‘ Ancient Persian Dynasties.”’ He had 
even brazenly hinted that he would 
‘“come some Sunday and take her for 
a walk on Beacon Street.” All these 
significant, highly compromising, and 
impassioned attentions within a period 
of five years had naturally aroused the 


highest hopes of the young lady in 


question—hopes that had not been ful- 
filled, to the ire of the whole Brown 
connection. Eli felt a little sheepish 
himself as he drove away, and realised 
that he had just escaped doubling his 
joys and trebling his expenses. He felt 
the chill of his departure, and regretted 
that his mother had not weakly put 
her head out of the window to see the 
last of him. Mrs. Perkins, like a well- 
conducted person, was at that mo- 
ment seated at her desk. She had dis- 
missed Eli from her well-regulated mind, 
and had set herself to address a 
thousand circulars which she was send- 
ing out in aid of a ‘‘ Home for Aged 
and Indignant Females”’ in which she 
was at that time much interested. 
“Edith is a nice girl,” thought Eh, 
‘* but—I—don’t—think—I—ever—will 
—— I don’t like her well enough to go 
in for all that ’’—which wasremarkable ; 
for Edith Brown was simply Eli 
Perkins in petticoats. 

Eli stopped in New York, of course. 
When good Bostonians want to enjoy 
themselves, they always go to New 
York, 1f only to renounce and condemn 
it properly. He stayed at a little 
French hotel down town where the 
cuisine and the wines were very much 
to his taste, and in the office accident- 
ally picked up a copy of the Courter des 
Etats Unis. His eye fell upon an 
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advertisement that interested him. It 
stated that at Senora Bel Gado’s 
Pension, Rue Polignac, New Orleans, 
good cooking, good claret, good beds 
and excellent attendance might be ex- 
pected, at given rates, with no extra 
charges. This was precisely what Eli 
wanted. ‘At a hotel nobody would 
ever give mea second thought, and I 
am far from well,” he reflected. ‘‘In 
a private family I should have no 
privacy, and a terrible amount otf the 
family ; but at a first-class boarding- 
house like this I can be quite indepen- 
dent, can make myself very comfort- 
able, and shall be looked after a bit if 
I get worse; besides, I can improve 
my French.” Eli’s French had been 
acquired in Boston. He had never 
been abroad. And while the French 
of Boston is by no means the French 
of ‘‘ Stratford-Atte-Bowe,’’ it must be 
confessed that it is not the French of 
Paris or New Orleans either, and Eli 
had the good sense to recognise this 
fact. He folded the newspaper care- 
fully and put it back in the exact: spot 
where he had found it, took a pen and 
wrote this telegram : 

To THE SENORA BEL GADO, 5073 Polignac 
Street: Reserve two large front rooms for me; 
leave at once; sick; have fires. Reference, 
Universal Bank, and President of Cotton Ex- 
change. 

ELt WHITAKER PERKINS. 

Next day Mr. Perkins crossed over 
to Jersey City, took an express-train, 
and raced, rattled, slammed, banged, 
whizzed, bumped, flew, passed town 
after town, through city after city and 
state after state. The skies grew con- 
stantly bluer and softer; the population, 
sparser and sparser; the negro element 
in it larger and blacker; the country, 
flatter and flatter; until h2 got down 
among the swamps of Alabama. And 
he had been struck by nothing but the 
vast territorial expanse of these United 
States of ours; the style and the charge 
of his meals; the gloomy beauty of the 
huge moss-covered oaks; the loneness 
and lornness of the solitary negro cabin, 


the solitary negro, his solitary wife, 
children, mule, cane, or cotton-patch, 
yellow dog and ash-hopper, until when 
he got near Mobile his train ran into 
the up-freight and got badly smashed. 
Fortunately, no one was hurt, but the 
accident caused a delay of several hours. 
Due at New Orleans at nine-thirty a.m., 
Mr. Perkins did not arrive there until 
five o’clock p.m. 

The day was cold, astonishingly so, 
he thought, for that region. The 
supply of coal on the cars had given 
out; and he had not improved the con- 
dition of his throat by standing around 
on wet ground and getting thoroughly 
chilled. Aware ofthis fact, he took the 
first cab that presented itself and drove 
through a city whose air of smiling 
gaiety, cheerfulness, and prosperity pro- 
duced its effect upon him, sick as he felt 
and rapid as was his transit. 

The Pension Bel Gado was a big 
wooden house, built in the old orthodox 
bungalow fashion so suited to the cli- 
mate of Louisiana and the necds of its 
people. It was set in a beautiful, old- 
fashioned garden, rich in orange-trees, 
bananas, dwarf palms, camelias, cape 
jasmine and violets. A great wave of 
perfume from the violets and orange- 
trees, which were in bloom, reached 
him as he stood at the gate. The 
verandas were full of plants. A mag- 
nificent La Marque ran up to the third 
storey, and completely embowered one 
side of the veranda with a great wealth 
of boughs and leaves, and several 
hundred deliciously fragrant roses in full 
bloom, not to mention as many more 
exquisite buds. Such a chorus of bird- 
songs reached him from within and 
without as he mounted the steps that 
he looked about him eagerly to deter- 
mine where the sound came from and 
observed with disapproval that the house 
had not been painted for thirty years at 
least and that several palings were 
missing from the fence, also that the 
door-bell was smudgy and that the 
brass knocker (a veritable curio) was 
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not up to the Boston standard at all in 
the matter of polish. 

His ring was answered by a magnifi- 
cent Semiramide of a negress who, in 
spite of her age and her coquettish tur- 
ban, was so tall, dignified, and com- 
manding in appearance and manner 
that he felt quite awed by her. Hedid 
not understand the Gumbo French in 
which she greeted him, but the imperial, 
and imperious, courtesy of the gesture 
with which she motioned him into the 
salon required no interpretation. A 
servant was called; his cab was dis- 
missed, and he was shown to his room. 
It was furnished with handsome old 
French furniture, French pictures, 
French bric-a-brac—some of it of the 
innocently naughty kind that delights 
the Gallic mind, but brought a shocked 
smile to Eli’s face. The sunlight was 
streaming in, as was the perfumed air 
from all the open windows. A bright 
little fire burned on the hearth; a beau- 
tiful bouquet adorned the dressing- 
table; a pile of French novels ogled 
him from the table de nuit. A liquer- 
glass full of chartreuse vert and a plate 
of sponge-cake were waiting for him on 
the mantelpiece. Anencyclopedia, a 
Greek grammar, a Boston newspaper 
(a month old), jostled the Figaro 
George Sand, Dumas, the French and 
English city papers. The green sofa 
was very chaotic in the matter of 
springs and as shabby as a sofa very 
well could be.. The carpet had lost al- 
most all trace of colour or pattern, and 
was in holes besides—unmended holes, 
Eli observed. Into this room opened 
a comfortably - equipped bath-room, 
done in pink tiles and pink chintz, with 
a large mirror, framed in pink china. 
The windows, Eli observed, had not 
been washed for some time. 

Old Aglz, the Semiramide, had.an 
air of suffering endurance and offended 
dignity as Eli pointed to the bath-tub, 
which was full of Mississippi River 
water. A conversation ensued which 
was not satisfactory to either party, and 


induced the most radical misconcep- 
tion about the bath in the minds of 
both; for Aglz did not understand one 
word of Boston American, and Eli 
Perkins was no better off in the matter 
of Gumbo French. Eli pointed to the 
water in the bath-tub and remembered 
that ‘“‘sale” was French for dirty. Agle 
informed him that ‘‘the last second- 
storey-front had been a mad English- 
man, who. like himself was very dirty 
and required gallons and gallons of 
water every day”; she hoped “that 
monsieur was not going to be equally 
unreasonable.” Eli’s soul revolted from 
taking a bath in what he considered 
liquid mud. The towels struck him as 
being scanty and in holes, though they 
were of the finest damask and finely 
embroidered. Aglz, who, for the life 
of her, could not understand why any- 
body should use more than a quart of 
water and one towel in the course of a 
week, looked coldly upon monsieur, 
scenting disapproval and much future 
work. That anybody should disap- 
prove of Mississippi River water never 
entered Aglez’s head. Eli pointed to 
the towels. Aglz’s eyes flashed fire, 
and her frown was terrible. Eli slipped 
a five-dollar bill into her hand. Aglez’s 
face took on a look of serene majesty. 
She did not smile—to smile would have 
been vulgar, and would have shown 
that she had been badly brought up. 
Agle looked like a goddess who had 
been first offended and then placated, 
as she swept swiftly away and swiftly 
back again, bringing a pile of towels 
over her arm, all old, all of the finest 
damask, all exquisitely darned, and all 
beautifully embroidered. ‘‘ Monsieur 
est trés comme 1l faut,’ she said, as she 
placed them on the rack. She then led 
him across the hall into his boudoir. 
Paris itself was not more French than 
that room. It was indeed a bit of the 
Paris of a hundred and fifty years ago. 
It looked like a bonbonniére. Eli was 
the only masculine and American thing 
in it,ashe at once felt. Watteau would 
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have been thoroughly at home in it. It 
was pink; it was blue; it was gilded; 
it was faded; it was refined; it was 
artistic ; it was charming—and Eli was 
charmed with it. He would have liked 
to stay in it, examine and enjoy it; and 
he did take time to look at the bric-a- 
brac, and see if the prints were open 
letter-proof. 

But this time he was beginning to feel 


really ill. His head and back ached 
violently. His throat felt twice the 
usual size. So he went back to his 


room and got into bed, noticing as he 
did so a bottle of Lubin on his bureau 
to which was attached a scroll on which 
was written in flowing foreign charac- 
ters: ‘‘This to welcome monsieur and 
wish him the good health.” Eli had 
perceived before now that some care 
and thought for his comfort had been 
spent on the room, and the fact had 
amazed him. The average keeper of a 
Boston or New York boarding-house is 
certainly not given to poetical flights of 
fancy in making ready to receive 
victims. Eli had felt grateful before, 
but the bottle of Lubin touched him. 
He smiled, and blushed like a girl over 
it, at first. And then he felt extremely 
uncomfortable. ‘‘ What does the wo- 
man mean by it ?” he thought, and the 
Perkins pride took offence. He tried 
to go to sleep; but did not succeed. 
His throat continued to swell; his back 
and head ached worse than ever. 
He wished himself at home most 
fervently. 

At this moment there was a tap at 
the door and Aglz put her head in. 
She broughta steaming plate of delicious 
‘‘sumbo aux fines herbes” and a 
French roll which she said the senora 
had saved for him from dinner. But 
I-li’s soul refused even this comfort. 
It 1s true he had never eaten gumbo 
aux fines herbes or he certainly would 
have sat up in bed and disposed of it, if 
it had been the last act of a misspent 
life. As it was, heshook his head, and 
Agle offered him a tisane instead. He 


again shook his head, and Agle dis- 
appeared. 

Between that time and twelveo’clock 
Eli Perkins got steadily worse, and at 
that hour concluded that he must have 
a doctor. Reluctant as he was to dis- 
turb the house, he gave several vigorous 
pulls at the old-fashioned bell-rope that 
hung at the head of his bed, and after 
quite an interval—it seemed to his 
fevered impatience a year—Agle re- 
appeared. She lit the gas and ap- 
proached the bed, looked steadily at 
Eli, and tried vainly to understand his 
hoarse attempts to convey to her mind, 
in his best Meisterschaft French, the 
fact that he wanted a doctor, at once. 
Agle retired, but returned in a few 
minutes with her mistress. 

The Senora Bel Gado was attired in 
her dressing-gown, and had a profusion 
of curly auburn hair flowing over her 
shoulders. Her naked feet, very pretty 
feet too, were thrust into a pair of 
straw slippers. She was a small . 
woman, with regular features, and had 
extremely large, soft, velvety, dark eyes, 
with very long evelashes, and a pensive 
brow set above them, contradicted by 
a red, wide, laughing mouth, full of 
white teeth. She was thirty-eight, and 
made no secret of it; yet all the ex- 
perience of a woman who had seen a 
great deal of the trying side of life hac 
not taken from her the heart of a little 
child—an Irish child at that. She 
approached the bed and Eli in a choky 
voice got off several of his crack 
Meisterschaft sentences—a _ kind of 
muffled adaptation of Ollendorff’s acute, 
intellectual pertinent phrases about 
“the cook’s wife’s cousin's husband’s 
uncle’s umbrella’? that we all find 
so useful in foreign countries. ‘‘ Bort 
you are seek ; bort you are suffering!” 
said the senora, advancing and fixing 
her eyes upon him. Even then Eli 
could not but notice how soft, and 
dark, and sweet the senora’s eyes were; 
nor did the length of her eyelashes 
escape him, nor the beauty of her 
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tresses. ‘‘ Mon Dieu! but I cannot for- 
give you! To lie here all these hours so 
seek alone! You have not the jimjam, 
eh! I have had with the jimjam. It 
is not amusante.” Badly as he felt, 
Eli hastened to assure the senora that 
he was not suffering from that peculiar 
malady. Ill as he was, he could not 
help laughing as he did so. 

And his merriment was repaid with 
interest. The senora’s laugh was the 
the most deliciously gay, infectious 
thing in the way of a laugh that ever 
issued from a woman’s lips. She 
seemed ashamed of it, however, and 
wiped it away with a tiny, laced 
pocket - handkerchief, much scented 
with ‘‘ mille-fleurs.”” Then she_be- 
came all solicitude again. She felt 
his pulse ; she smoothed back his hair ; 
she put an extra pair of blankets on 
the bed; she poked the fire, and she 
posted Agle off for the doctor. In an 
instant the child had become a cap- 
able woman. Nor did she waste time 
in Aglz’s absence. First she made 
him an orange-flower ttsane that re- 
lieved the congestion of his throat very 
much for the time being. Then she 
put away his clothes neatly in the 
armoire. She shaded the light care- 
fully with a ballet girl in pink tissue- 
paper; she shut the window nearest 
his bed ; and all the while she talked to 
Eli, with the utmost vivacity and 
cheerfulness. - Then she got a foot-tub, 
a kettle of hot water and a tin of mus- 
tard, saying: ‘‘I put on the ‘ot water 
when I am coming in, for this I know: 
if it arrives that one is seek, it matters 
not of which, there is nothing so good 
as the ’ot water.” Having arranged 
the bath, she put it on a chair by the 
bed. Perceiving her intention, Eli sat 
up in bed, drew his knees up in front 
of him, and looked so horrified that 
the senora, hearing his loud exclama- 
tion, ‘‘ You are not going to bathe my 
feet! You are not going to bathe my 
feet! ’? and seeing herself frantically 
waved away, exclaimed in her turn, 


‘Mon Dieu! it is the. jimjam!” and 
made for the door, not recognising pro- 
priety personified. This, Eli again 
emphatically denied ; and the senora 
returned to his bedside, and without 
more ado, she flung aside the bed- 
clothes, seized Eli’s feet, and deftly 
swung them outside, and popped them 
into the tub. She then covered the 
tub with a blanket to keep the steam 
in, sat down in the rocking-chair and 
smiled at the fire. When she con- 
sidered that she had boiled her patient’s 
feet long enough, she arose briskly and 
said: ‘“ They must not get cold—the 
feet of monsieur. Wait. I go to 
seek my ol’ jupon de flenelle.” She 
was back in a moment, still brisk, still 
smiling, warmed her flannel petticoat 
at the fire, wiped Eli’s feet, wrapped 
them up, replaced them, tucked him in 
comfortably, saying: ‘You did not 
want! Why for do you look like 
thees? Quelle bétise, monsieur likes 
not to be seek. But we must all be 
seek.” 

Eli gasped. The situation was too 
much for him. Boston had not pre- 
pared him for such shocks, much as it 
had done for him. The senora sub- 
sided into her rocking-chair again with 
a truly infantine air: “Ah! I have 


it! It was not that monsieur was 
seek. It was that I laugh when he 
speak. I beg ten thousand pardons 


for my so great rudeness. But the 
French of monsieur, he is so droll! 
Nevertheless I am not so bad-elevated 
that I should laugh at.a pronuncia- 


tion. And I find the English d-r-read- 
ful. Enfin, monsieur talks ver’ well: 
ver’ well indeed. Admiriablement; 


only the accents is a little different.’’ 
At this point the doctor came in, fol- 
lowed by Agle, and Eli was taken 
seriously in hand. 

For three days after this he got 
better and worse. Then he got de- 
ctdedly worse. Then he nearly died— 
indeed, he would have died had it not 
been for the senora, who nursed him 
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with the utmost skill, kindness, and un- 
selfishness. On the day that he was 
pronounced out of danger the senora 
looked radiant. She had not left his 
bedside except for a few minutes for 
more than forty-six hours. She now 
sank into a chair near the fire, pale 
and languid, saying: ‘‘ You have given 
me a gur-r-reat fur-r-r-ight, mon ami! 
Agle, a little orange-flower water: in 
my eau sucrée, if you please. I feara 
crise des nerfs. Is that Toinette at 
the door?” It was Toinette, a tiny 
little quadroon, holding a baize bag. 
The senora broke into a torrent of 
French. Toinette was  bidden_ to 
enter. She was told to thank God 
and the Blessed Virgin for the recovery 
of the dear friend lying there in bed. 
She was told that the world had never 
seen such courage, such fortitude, such 
patience, as he had shown during his 
illness, and that it was madame’s in- 
tention to make a little féte for him 

as soon as he was able to go out. 
' Toinette then asked if it was madame’s 
intention to be combed, to be coifed, 
that day. Would madame retire to 
her room ? To which madame replied 
that she had been too unhappy for a 
week to care what she looked like, but 
that now she would certainly give her- 
self the benefit of Toinette’s artistic 
services and become again a civilised 
woman. Before Eli could make a 
single remonstrance, Toinette had 
filled her mouth full of hairpins and 
had swiftly produced a whole row of 
bottles, ointments, pomades, perfumes, 
frizzes, curls, braids, brushes and tor- 
toise-shell combs which she deposited 
in plain view on Eli Perkin’s bureau. 
Madame, with all the nonchalance of a 
_great lady of the Louis Quinze period, 
took a mirror in her hand and gave 
herself up completely to Toinette, 
‘who proceeded to comb, brush and 
. arrange her abundant tresses with the 
greatest possible diligence, zeal, and 
taste. Toinette has been senora’s hair- 
dresser for ten years. The two women 


chatted volubly and pleasantly during 
the transaction, and from his position 
in bed, Eli found himself superintend- 
ing the performance with a good deal 
of interest — admiring the turn of 
madame’s head; her smooth, low 
brow; the combined amiability and 
simplicity of her expression. Nor was 
this all. Three tradesmen came to 
madame for,orders during the trans- 
action and Agle, who had been to the 
grocer’s, was sharply questioned as to 
whether he had not given her a box of 
guava jelly when she paid his bill. 
It appeared that he had, and it 
was duly turned over to the senora, 
who opened it and was apparently 
enjoying its contents, when two 
lovely hittle creole cherubs of girls 
strolled in and fairly flung themselves 
upon the senora, whom they embraced 
and kissed a dozen times. When they 
had been told to make their compli- 
ments and congratulations to monsieur, | 
to whom they were presented as Too- 
Too and Lulu Bénoit, ‘‘ daughters to 
my great fren’ when I was at the 
convent,” the box of guava jelly was 
turned over to the twins. Aglze was 
sent out for bananas for them, and when 
she came back the senora amused her- 
self by feeding first one child and then 
the other with morsels of fruit, after. 
which Aglz was sent downstairs for 
raissins and almonds for the “dear 
little kittens.” 

‘‘ Sit there,”’ said the senora, placing 
Too-Too and Lulu on Eli's sole- 
leather hat-box, and filling laps with 
goodies. 

‘Not there,” Eli feebly expostulated. © 
That hat-box was one of his most 
cherished possessions, and he expected 
to see it cave in every moment under 
their combined weight. The senora 
did not heed him in the least; she was 
very fond of the cherubs, and it seemed 
to her just the place for them. 

‘‘ What would my mother say if she 
could see me!” thought Eli as he 
looked around the room. 
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When Toinette had finished the 
highly artistic structure which she had 
slowly built up, she whisked the hairs 
off the senora’s peignoir with a last 
deprecating ‘‘ Permettez,’’ and madame 
rose, saying, “‘ Are you sure, Toinette, 
that you have fastened that curl in 
well? It would scandalise if it drop- 
ped.”” Eli's laugh delighted the 
senora. 

“Viola, Tointette. He is well enough 
to laugh. Is not that good!” she said. 


““And when one can laugh, all is 


well.” 

“But look at the jelly on my hat- 
box,” protested Eli feebly from the 
bed. 

‘But what would you? They are 
children,” replied the senora. She then 
playfully swept them off their seat, and 
presently had them rolling all over the 
room as she tickled them and played 
with them, apparently as much to her 
satisfaction and delight as to theirs. 
Algz appeared at that moment, to say 
that there was a gentleman downstairs 
who had come about the rent and must 
see madame at once. On hearing this, 
the senora grew grave and darted over 
to the bureau, glanced down at her 
black silk skirt, pinned her peignoir 
securely together across the front, 
hastily seized Eli’s cravat, knotted it 
around her throat, and ran out of the 
room. She came back instantly, and, 
putting her head in the door, looked 
laughingly at Eli, and pointing with 
her index-finger to his cravat, said: 
“Pardon. You will permit? No?” 

‘“Oh, of course,” said Eli, but his 
voice was faint and his feelings were 
indescribable. The first thing he had 
ever been taught was, never under any 
circumstances to wear anything that 
belonged to anybody else, nor to allow 
anybody else to wear anything that 
belonged to him. The entire absence 
of any consciousness on the senora’s 
part that she was doing anything re- 


markable, anything to which he could | 


possibly object, added to the fact that 
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she had nursed him, cooked for him, 
worried over him, wept over him, and 
now was rejoicing with all her own 
generous heart over his recovery, sealed 
his lips. 

When he was up again, the senora 
removed herself, her belongings, her 
servants, tradespeople, and all the 
paraphernalia of a sick-room down the 
corridor, and Eli was left alone, sitting 
up in a very gorgeous new dressing- 
gown with his room all to himself. 
Now Eli had lived alone all his life, in 
a way. His father had never under- 
stood him. His mother had made an 
idol of his only sister, who had died 
three years before, and had been able 
to give Eli only such scraps of affec- 
tion as were left over from that passion. 
It was not until very recently that 
she had in a stiff, embarrassed way 
shown any feeling in dealing with him. 
She had not neglected him; yet Eli 
had keenly felt the difference. For 
under his cold and reserved exterior, 
loaded with irons and kept habitually 
in a strait-waistcoat, was a warm and 
verg hungry heart. As he sat by the 
fire, now, what he was recalling was 
the infinite kindness and pity of the’ 
senora’s eyes, and the tears that rolled 
down her cheeks when he seemed about 
to choke; the delight, yes, the genuine, 
unmistakable delight, that showed itself 
in her mobile face when the doctor pro- 
nounced him out of danger. The 
senora’s face was not without wrinkles. 
It had lost the soft contours of youth. 
It could express tragedy (usually over 
something that seemed a trifle to Eli). 
But it was never hard, never gloomy. 

oyous, on the contrary; kind above 
all; childlike, strange to say—some- 
times almost infantine in its innocent 
gaiety and sweetness. 

He dressed and went out into the 
streets, and got a good general idea of 
the charming old city, unlike any other 
on this continent. Everything in the 
French quarter interested him enor- 
mously. The shops; the signs; the 
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people ; the tiny restaurants with their 
sanded floors, giving directly on the 
street ; the tiled roofs, the narrow pave- 
ments, the old courtyards filled with 
fountains and flowers; the prevalence 
of verandas, grilles, jalousies, enormous 
green shutters; the bright dresses, the 
bright faces, the sun; the profusion of 
babies, white, black, and yellow; the 
dogs; the dirt ; the malodorous gutters 
below, the blue skies above—all made 
an impression upon him. It seemed to 
him Oriental almost; so foreign that 
he could scarcely believe that he was in 
an American city; alike squalid and 
splendid, barbarious and highly civi- 
lised ; distinctly sensuous. This bit of 
the Paris, the France, of the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries, pre- 
served on this side of the Atlantic in 
amber, with some disfiguring American 
anachronismsand additions, he summed 
up as “‘so Southern.”’ He stepped into 
a book-store, and in ten minutes felt 
that he could spend a year there with 
pleasure and profit; into a bric-a-brac 
shop and bought a beautiful old tea- 
pot for his mother with the cipher of 
the Bourbons on it; into a print-shop, 
where he found a delightful and rare 
head of Turenne. 

When, presently, he got back to the 
Pension Bel Gado, he found the senora 
sitting on acamp-stood on the veranda. 
She wore a wonderful flowing dressing- 
gown. Her hair was what she would 
herself have called ébouriffé. She was 
superintending the process of having 
her front door painted a bright shade of 
blue. The workman was very old, 
incredibly shabby, one-eyed, paralysed, 
and lame. He was not a painter at all, 
in fact; he was one of the senora’s 
poorest protéges. She had about fifty, 
and Monsieur Arnauld was perhaps the 
feeblest, snuffiest and most unpractical 
of them all. But to have heard the 
senora one would have supposed Mon- 
sieur Arnauld to be a Bourchier at 
least. The senora had mixed the paint 
herself. She was charmed withit. She 


had suggested the panels, which were 
to be of olive-green. She had an excuse 
for giving Monsieur Arnauld a _ job, 
which was best of all. ‘‘ Now, my good 
Arnauld,” she was saying, ‘‘ what taste 
you have! What a beautiful colour 
you have got! How charmingly you 
have done those panels, bleu comme le 
ciel! Jam enchanted. When I want 
a thing well done, something always 
says to me, ‘Send for Arnauld.’’”’ The 
old man smiled, cocked his eye at the 
door gravely, and remarked impres- 
sively, ‘‘Madame is right.” Perceiving 
Eli, the senora greeted him with a gay 
*“Volla. It is very ’an’some. Mon 
chér Monsieur Bosetone, you have 
been out a long time. One, two, tree, 
four ’our. It is not prudent—that.” 
Eli acknowledged this, explained that 
he had been too interested to observe 
how the time was passing. Thesenora 
grew grave, dignified, serious. ‘Ah! 
you see our chére belle ville for the first 
time! Naturally monsieur is over- 
whelmed, emotioned, never having 
seen anything so fine. I understand. | 
will not scold, no. There is a cup of 
hot chocolate for monsieur in _ his 
room.” Eli smiled at her gratefully, 
and tried to say a word for Boston. 
‘‘ Have you ever been to Boston?”’ he 
asked, growing impressive in his turn. 
The senora shook her head dubiously. 
‘“‘I know not of Boston. It is in New 
York—yes?”’ Eli was so staggered 
that he had almost to lean against the 
front door for support, fresh blue paint 
and all. It was Monsieur Arnauld 
who with a bow, paint-brush in hand, 
filled this hiatus: 

‘“‘ No, madame; pardon me tor cor- 
recting a woman of madame’s position 
and education ; but Bostone, she is in 
Canada. I have it from a_ personal 
friend, a sailor.” 

Before the task of explaining to the 
senora not only the geographical. posi- 
tion, but the height, depth, breadth, 
length, and the sublimity of Boston, 
mentally, morally, spiritually, phy- 
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sically, Eli stood speechless. When 
he did speak, he said: ‘“ But you 
are surely not going to paint your 
door that colour, madame? Don’t 
you think a _ nice brown or grey 
would be the thing? ”’ 

‘* Brown, grey? It would be hideous! 
When one could have this lovely 
colour!” 

‘**T will go in now,” said Eli. ‘ But 
before I go, let me return you this, and 
thank you for the stamp you so kindly 
lent me.”’ 

She looked from him to: the pennies 
in his hand and from the pennies to 
him. Then she sat down suddenly, 
blushed as she had not done since she 
as sixteen, and then went off into a 
peal of laughter. Then, with her usual 
tact, seeing Eli standing there be- 
wildered, embarrassed, and not too 
pleased, she said: ‘“‘ My dear Monsieur 
Bostone, I know not what to do with. 
I thought not again of the stamp. 
And to give back like thees is not 
usage. A little bunch of violets, yes. 
A box of bon-bons, if one is well 
elevated, possibly. But sous—nevare ! 
But—n’importe! I will keep—as sou- 
venirs. Yes, as souvenirs.” With this, 
she suppressed her lingering amuse- 
ment violently, sat down on the camp- 
stool, and devoted herself afresh to the 
blue door. Elireturned to his room and 
spent the rest of the day writing home; 
but his thoughts were with the senora. 

At the table d’héte of the Pension 
Bel Gado every nationality under the 
sun seemed to be represented. There 
was a perfect babel of foreign tongues, 
and Eli was the only American present. 
The cooking was something delicious. 
The wines, whether German, French, 
Spanish, or Italian, were pure and ex- 
cellent. On the first day Eli produced 
a bottle of his own claret, but on the 
second he had a message from the 
senora to this effect brought by a 
waiter: ‘‘ Madame begs of monsieur 
not to poison himself with that villain- 
ous logwood any longer. The vin 


ordinaire of this house is imported from 
France directly, and is pronounced by 
gourmands unsurpassed. Madame is 
sure that monsieur has been deceived 
by an unprincipled wine merchant, and 
having a regard for his health, takes the 
liberty to make this suggestion.” Eli 
had prided himself on that claret and 
was piqued. He tried it on one or two 
of his neighbours at table. The effect 
was dramatic, to say the least. Sudden 
departures, rinsings, splutterings, ac- 
companied by profound bows and pro- 
fuse apologies, convinced him. that his 
claret did not find favour in New 
Orleans, and he gave in, substituting 
the New Orleans brand. 

It was not long before he found his 
way to the senora’s room at the end of 
the corridor. It was not a private 
room by any means. Everybody in 
the house, and, it presently seemed to 
Eli, almost everybody in the neighbour- 
hood, found his way to it. And of this 
he was no bad judge; for he soon 
formed the habit of dropping in him- 
self every day before going for his 
morning walk about the city. 

There was, first, a large room, with 
a big desk covered with papers; a big 
closet full of medicines, a long table at 
which a toothless old Spanish woman 
who weighed two hundred, was stone- 
deaf, and never wore any stockings, 
was nearly always to be found cutting 
out mysterious garments for madame 
and her poor. ‘‘ Nobody cuts and fits 
like my good Martina,” the senora 
would say. ‘She works herself to 
death for us ingrates.” There was a 
beautiful old Louis-Quinze cabinet; a 
yellow-satin sofa; a recess at one end 
hung with blue silk and lace curtains. 
There was an aviary next to it, full of 
birds, making such an uproar that one 
could often scarcely be heard. There 
was an altar at one end, that Eli felt 
very badly about. There were so many 
lights, so many artificial flowers, such a 
variety of saints, such a lot of tinsel and 
tissue-paper. 
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He never did get thoroughly recon- 
ciled to that altar until it came to pass 
that he found on it one day, under the 
largest brass candlestick, two pennies; 
and behind that candlestick a photo- 
graph of Eli Whitaker Perkins. 

In the doorway hung madame’s 
parrot, Bi-bi. To hear her talk to it 
was a liberal New Orleans education. 
All the gossip of the neighbourhood ; 
all the needs, wants, mendacities, and 
miseries of her poor; the gossip of the 
clubs ; the peccadilloes and peculiarities 
ofthe boarders; the thefts and failures 
of the servants; the crimes of the 
tradespeople; the affairs of her friends ; 
the news from the great world of 
Europe; the decrees, feasts, fasts, of 
the Catholic Church, were poured ont 
upon Bi-bi’s head, accompanied by 
such tender leaves of lettuce, large 
lumps of sugar, endearments, flatteries, 
cajoleries, as would have turned any 
human being’s head. Bi-bi knew that 
the senora had fallen in love with Elia 
month before she knew it herself. 

That parrot struck in Eli’s craw for 
along time. It suggested so strongly 
a sailor’s boarding-house—but kismet. 
Her old, blind cat, to which she was 
almost as communicative and quite as 
kind; her asthmatic old poodle, who 
understood French far better than Eli 
did, were more bearable. 

Yet it was in this room that he 
learned to know and to love the senora. 
Her simplicity; her boundless good- 
ness and generosity. to the poor; her 
cheerfulness; the courage with which 
she every day shouldered the burdens, 
cares, and responsibilities of her by no 
means enviable lot; the good sense, 
the tact, the industry, the skill she dis- 
played in doing so; above all, the heart 
of the woman, amazed and won him. 
Nothing was concealed from him, no- 
thing exaggerated, in his capacity first 
of friend and then of lover. The se- 
nora could no more let a decrepit old 
Italian organ-grinder go by without 
stopping to play for her than she could 


fly. On cold days the postman was 
not allowed to leave the house without 
a cup of hot coffee. For her confessor’s 
birthday she had a cake baked as big 
as the top of a flour-barrel, with a layer 
of bonbons around that; a layer of his 
favourite flowers around that; a nimbus 
of perforated paper about that; and a 
card of felicitation crowning all. On 
New Year’s Day it seemed to Eli that 
for some reason or other she remem- 
bered everybody in New Orleans. She 
was always loving and giving. The first 
sign of preference that she ever gave 
him was on Christmas Day, when he 
gave Monsieur Arnauld a handsome 
suit of clothes, bought a new cage for 
Bi-bi, presented Martina with a nice 
dress. She had herself bought a stall 
at the opera for Arnauld, saying, “‘ that 
good Arnauld knows and loves music, 
I tell you; and if the new tenor gives 
well the ut de poitrine he will clap 
the hands. But yes! And he never 
can go. Ah! the poverty! She is an 
ogress! She bites, she tears, she de- 
vours! I hate her!” They were 
alone, and when Arnauld had retired, 
the senora, to Eli’s intense astonish- 
ment, seized him suddenly and kissed 
him on both cheeks, saying: ‘‘ My good, 
good Monsieur Bostone. Je vous aime!” 

The decadence, the fall, the utter 


. ruin, of Eli Perkins as a Bostonian 


might have been dated from that room, 


‘that day, that hour, that embrace. 


Three days later a New England 
schoolma’am came to the house to 
board. It was too late to rescue him. 
She was a very large, stout woman who 
suggested hardware and the multiplica- 
tion table. She had no more atmo- 
sphere than the moon. Her head was 
so close to that of Madame Durand at 
the breakfast-table, a week later, that 
one could scarcely have got a sheet of 
paper between the two women, and 
this is what Miss Miller was saying 
(Miss Miller’s room was next the 
senora’s, and she held her knife and fork 
in the air as she saidit) : “‘I heard it my- 
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self. I saw it myself. And it was a 
dweller. Nobody ever kissed me like 
that.’”’ This was true, but it was not 
remarkable. . 
Inaweekeverybody knew. ‘‘ Madame 
looks re-youthed,” said Toinette; “it 
is doubtless the cold weather.” Mon- 
sieur Arnauld went so far as to say to 
the senora, ‘‘ Madame, pardon me, but 
I have my suspicions.” As for the 
senora, she laughed, and talked, and 
blushed, and looked like a girl again. 
“Oh! but I am’appy, so ’appy. 
Never so ’appy in all my life! I’ave 
to ’ole myself to be comme il faut and 
not commit the bétsies,”’ she said to Eli. 
**T emotioned not myself when I first 
knew thee; thou wast so pale and 
severe, and thou didst look offended 
and wouldst wrinkle the nose as if 
there was a bad smell, and curl the lip 
as if displeased. And then I said to 
myself, ‘It must be that he has lived 
amon g people who were not nice, and 
good,and has had to hold himself away 
from them like Alcide Lovin when he 
was unjustly put in prison with people 
who were not kind, else he would not 
be so stiff and all bottled up and hold 
himself a quatres épingles. Perhaps 
he was beaten as a child, and feared to 
laugh and to talk and to sing, and it 
turned him old and did fr-r-r-eeze the 
blood ; so zow, when he is gr-r-r-own, 
he is still wood, he is still iron, he is 
still ice. He’aveno’eart for anything. 
But I soon find out that he ’ave a 
’eart, a good ’eart, mon Elee. And now 
but give yourself the trouble to look 
how change’ is Elee. I married myself 
with Bel Gado when I was sixteen, 
and e’ was ver’ bad ’orsband. ’E drink 
and drink, and ’ave the jimjam. And 
once he beat me. And then ’e died, 
and I cried for him being so bad, and 
so dead, and I say to me: ‘ Léontine, 
this I° tell you. No more ’orsband. 
Work for your living, and do what 
you can for the good God and the 
poor.’ But the good God think not 
so, the saints be praised! For a long 


time I am teacher of music, and pull 
the hairs, the children are so stupid. 
And then the dear Lord and the Blessed 
Virgin send me thee, Elee.” 

Her joy in him and in his affection 
was so great that it touched him very 
deeply, and her influence over him was 
certainly extraordinary. ‘‘Hea Bos- 
tonian! I don’t believe a word of it,” 
said Miss Miller; ‘‘he goes to mass 
with her every morning.” 

When asked about his religion, it 
had taken Eli three days to tell the 
senora what he did not believe. ‘‘ But 
what do you theenk ? what do you feel ? 
what do you believe? You do not 
theenk to go on like thees! Mon Dieu! 
The Bostonians, they are not Chris- 
tians! Pére Joseph will not allow that 
I marry me with a man who is nota 
Christian.” The senora looked ex- 
tremely anxious, and felt more so. 
‘“We will go to mass every morning 
together, mon amour, and you must 
ask the Holy Mother to give you light, 
and I will make special prayers for 
you, and Pére Joseph will remember 
you at the altar, and, Elee, you will be 
instructed and baptised.” 

This was exactly what happened. 
Eli was tired of trying to find out what 
he did think on the subject, and was 
glad to have the senora and the 
Catholic Church settle the matter for 
him. He drove the senora out on the 
shell-road on Sunday afternoons, took 
a delightful little fish-dinner with her 
afterward over the lake, smoked ciga- 
rettes comfortably with her for two 
hours, complimented her upon her 
conversational powers and went home 
to read the lives of the saints aloud to 
her until bedtime. The innocence, 
the frankness, the naiveté, the absolute 
unworldliness, yet shrewdness of a kind, 
with which his Léontine at such times 
would prattle about Bel Gado, who 
was a Steamboat clerk; her father, who 
was an Irish dentist ; her mother, who 
had been a creole lady of very ancient 
family, so reduced by the war as to 
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become the cloak-model at Symes’s; 
of the shifts, trials and mortifications 
of her childhood, and her pride in 
the Pension Bel Gado, which she 
had built up from nothing at all, 
mingled, as they were with the 
most open and ardent veneration for 
and adoration of him, interested 
and delighted him beyond measure. 
It was not in the least like the soul- 
searching, mind-racking conversations 
that he used to have with Edith Brown, 
who was nothing if not intellectual 
and transcendental, oozed Browning 
from every pore, and could have quoted 
Emerson in her sleep, talked of mar- 
riage as ‘‘a low plane of life,” cor- 
rected his pronunciation of German, 
and was quite severely critical in her 
attitude toward him in other things at 
times; forgetful or unmindful of the 
fact that man is_ rapidly becom- 
ing as the megatherium in Boston. 
Yet somehow he liked it. He was 
a lost Bostonian, but a very happy 
man. He went to the French Market 
and actually ate his breakfast in 
the open air and in public view, ‘‘ like 
the old Kings of France,” Léontine 
said. The coffee was the most delicious 
he had ever tasted, and Léontine 
ridiculed the apparatus he had brought 
with him from Boston. He went to 
the opera and to the French Theatre, 
and was again instructed by Léontine, 
who was amazed to find that he had 
never heard L’Etotle du Nord, was not 
familiar with Scribe’s plays, and did not 
know the ut de poitrine. He wove the 
wreath for the neck of the Boeuf Gras 
when the Carnival came. He figured 
on one of the floats as Jack Sprat 
with Léontine as his -wife, and they 
licked the platter clean all down Canal 
Street, before thousands of people, 
under the glare of about a million elec- 
tric lights. |The famous procession 
halted at the corner of Royal Street to 
allow other floats to come up, and Eli 
had time to look about him. And there, 
in a carriage, so close to him that he 


could have shaken hands with them if he 
had wished to do so, were Mrs. Temple- 
ton-Brown and Edith her daughter. 
Eli was masked. That fact saved his 
life—possibly theirs. But he felt weak 
in the the legs, and sat down. ‘What 
hast thou, my love?” cried Léontine 
affectionately. He saw the Browns 
again that night, at the Mardi-Gras 
ball, where he danced wildly with 
Léontine all that evening and enjoyed 
himself immensely, still masked. “I 
never saw so many beautiful girls in 
all my life,” he confided to Léontine, 
“and you, my dear, are the sweetest 
if not the prettiest of the lot.” The 
Browns left for Mexico early, disgusted 
with the Carnival. 

All the boarders, and all the senora’s 
protégés were present at the marriage, 
which took place at the Cathedral, and 
Pére Joseph assured Eli that he was 
marrying ‘‘one of the best women in 
the world.” 

As a brevet Bostonian, the senora 
had bought the complete works of 
Mrs. Caroline Lee Hentz for Eli to 
read as they were crossing the ocean. 
Léontine was very anxious to make the 
acquaintance of the “famille Pair- 
keens,”’and would have preferred to go 
to Boston for her wedding trip—to live 
there. 

But Eli had his limitations. He had 
spent a terrible hour telling his people 
that he was going to marry a lady who 
was part Irish. He began withthatas the 
least damaging revelation, though he 
knew that they despised and scorned the 
Irish. He next mentioned that the other 
half of Leontine was creole ; though he 
knew his mother would never cease to 
think that a creolewasa French-African. 
He somehow conveyed the fact that 
her father was a dentist; her husband 
a clerk on a steamboat; that she was 
fourteen years older than himself, poor, 
and a Roman Catholic. So when 
Léontine told him how she longed to 
embrace his father, and throw herself 
at the feet of his mother, ‘‘who must 
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be lovely, even if she was a Hindoo in 
religion—no! she would not call hera 
heathen, let Pére Joseph say what he 
pleased — how she longed to know 
all his relatives and friends!” Eli 
was for once firm. ‘No, my 
dear,” he said, ‘‘we will not go to 
Boston. We will go to France to 
live.” 

France comes in very usefully some- 
times, as well as agreeably, when it 





comes to a question as to where 
Americans should go. 

To France they went, and there they 
are living now. Boston still remem- 
bers Eli, her peerless pariah. Beacon 
Street shudders when his name Is men- 
tioned. But of love and Léontine, 
Paris and the four little Perkinses, 
whose names are Auguste, Francois, 
César and Terence Flannagan, Eli 
Perkins is not yet tired. 


es 


More Land Needed 


By Nixon Waterman 


HERE isn’t land enough! 
brewing, 


That’s why there’s so much trouble 


And warship manufacturers have all got something doing. 
Go where you will about the world you'll find some eager squatter 
Has gobbled every speck of earth that sticks above the water. 


It used to be the proper thing when peoples grew too crowded 

To sail across the unknown seas which then in myths were shrouded, 
And find a brand-new continent as big as all creation, 

And slice it up and trade it off to every tribe and nation. 


But were Columbus hete to-day, and, likewise, Isabella, 

They couldn’t find a patch of ground as big as an umbrella 
That isn’t duly tagged and stamped and charted and, hard by it, 
Perchance a warship loafing ’round to sink those who’d deny it. 


If you have crossed the wide, wild sea, and had that tired feeling 
That steals upon the traveller whene’er the ship is reeling, 

You’ve often thought, as day by day you deemed the ship was sinking, 
There’s lots more water in the world than people want for drinking. 


So really all we need to make our landed surface greater 

Is just’to find, for water, some unique annihilator. 

The sea is now so far across it’s something of a bother ; 

We need but just enough to reach from one coast to another. 


And since in vain for still more land we’ve closely searched the ocean, 
If we’d increase our real estate, ’twould be a clever notion 

To drain the sea until we find new islands rising through it— 

But where’s Columbus Number Two who'll tell us how to do it ? 
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A TYPICAL AMERICAN. 


My Dog! 


Andrew Jackson. 





HAT is 
what, in 
empha - 

tic language 
—___—_—4! entirely con- 
sonant with his actions, David Crockett 
said he would never wear on his collar. 
And the doughty declaration of in- 
dividual right following may be taken 
as indicating what David Crockett 
really was. 
of the Boss and his Slaves. 

‘Il am at liberty to vote as my conscience and 
judgment dictate to be right, without the yoke of 
any party on me, or the driver at my heels with 


the whip in his hands, commanding me to ‘Gee- 
whoa-haw’ just at his pleasure.” 


The spelling of the paragraph is not 
that of itsauthor. In his autobiography, 
one of the most naive and delightful of 
books, he takes occasion to defend his 
orthography by remarking that he 
despised “the way of spelling contrary 


It reads well in these days » 


AND This MOST DESPERATE 
DIcFIENSIS IN AMIEIRICAMN Tallis 1'@ 


by Cyrans lowmsemd Lirady 


ORY 


to nature’’! It may be said, in passing, 
that many of his most eminent fellow- 
citizens and contemporaries shared his 
contempt for the rules of orthography. 
In that book he speaks of himself with 
the utmost frankness; as, for instance: 


“Obscure as I am, my name is making a con- 
siderable deal of fuss in the world. I can’t tell 
why it is, nor in what it is toend. Go where I 
will, everybody seems anxious to get a peep at 
me; and it would be hard to tell “which would 
have the advantage if I and the ‘Government’ * 
and ‘Black Hawk’ and a great eternal big cara- 
van of wild varments were all to be showed at 
the same time in four different parts of any of the 
big cities of the nation. I am not so sure that I 
shouldn't get the most custom of any of the 
crew.” 


A modest man was David, it would 
appear, and a confident author, too; 
witness this assertion: 


“T don’t know of anything in my book to be 
criticised by honourable men. Is it my spelling ° 
That’s not my trade. Is it my grammar? | 
hadn't time to learn it and make no pretension 
to it. Is it in the order and arrangement of my 
book? I never wrote one before and never read 
very many, and of course know mighty little 
about that. Willit be on authorship? This I 
claim, and I’|l hang on to it like a wax plaster.” 


Evidently he considered grammar of 
no more account than spelling, and 
equally evidently the porous plaster had 
not been invented when he searched for 
a clinging simile. 

There never was the slightest room 
for misunderstanding where Crockett 
was concerned. His character was 
pisianees and simpherty itself. He 


' ‘By the “Government” he means—: ind ap- 
Sebel geese enough too—Andrew Jackson, the 
ook being written while he was in Congress. 
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usually hit the mark at which he aimed 
in life, whether with a rifle or not, so 
clearly and plainly that dispute was 
impossible. Even the ‘‘coon”’ up the 
tree, upon which he ‘“‘drew a bead”’ 
with his famous weapon, the death- 
dealing ‘‘ Betsy,” at once recognised 
the futility of resistance, and, being for 
the nonce endowed with speech, with 
the famous re- 
mark, “Don’t 
shoot, Colonel, 
I’1l come down,” 
gave up thegame. 
True, Crockett 
would not be 
AndrewJackson’s 
dog, and because 
he countered 
some of the 
President’s plans 
he had to give 
way,asdid nearly 
every one else 
in like circum- 
stances. But 
nothing less than 
“Old Hickory” 
—better ‘Old 
Steel’’--ever mas- | 
tered or moved 
this redoutable 
pioneer, unless it 
was a woman. 
His was a suscep- 
tible heart. 
Nowhere but 
in America 
would such a 
career as Crock- 
ett’s have been . 
With — 





And upon the score of manly, lovable 
qualities he stood first of the three. 
His famous motto, which he earnestly 
strove to live up to, was of the very 
best : | 

‘“‘ Be sure you're right, then go ahead.” 

Crockett was born at Limestone, 
Greene County, Tennessee, on tHe 17th 
of August, 1786. His father was an 
Irish immigrant, 
who had fought 
in the Revolution 
at King’s Moun- 
tain—a patent of 
nobility on the 
frontier, that — 
and his mother 
was an American 
girl, The com- 
bination 1s 
delightful and 
promising. His 
parents were poor 
but happy, and 
therefore honest 
it may be infer- 
red. Young David 
grew up in the 
wilds of Tennes- 
see, atall,sturdy, 
swarthy lad, with 
hair black and 
straight as an 
Indian’s, and 
keen yet merry 
eyes to match. 
He took to the 
forest instinc- 
tively, loving it, 
mastering its hid- 
den lore, knowing 


possible. its secrets, and 
Jackson and, little else ap- 
Houston he Colonel Bonham . broke through the Mexican lines. parently. 


represents a phase ot American 
life, opportunity, and success peculiar 
to the time, and not to be repeated 
again. Though he was the least and 
humblest of the famous trio in both 
achievement and reputation, he was 
not unworthy of association with them. 


At the age of twelve he was 
apprenticed to a Dutch teamster, very 
much against his desire. After an 
enforced journey of four hundred miles 
to Virginia, he ran away; and not — 
daring to follow the road, for fear of 
pursuit, he plunged into the wilderness, 
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and made his way back home after a 
hazardous and wonderful journey alone 
through the trackless woods. He was 
thereafter sent to school, where he 
spent just four days. Having whipped 
a larger and older boy who attempted 
to tyrannise over him, he played truant 
to avoid punishment, and when 
detected, ran away again. 

He spent some three years in team- 
ing and nearly two years with a hatter 
—singularly inappropriate calling—and 
then returned home. He found his 
people in straitened financial circum- 
stances, and generously worked a year 
to cancel two notes amounting to 
eighty-six dollars which a neighbour 
held against the elder Crockett. 
Thereafter he resolved to go to school. 
Love sent him there. The young girls 
of the vicinity scorned him for his 
ignorance, which, of books at any rate, 
was dense, not to say total. As he 
said long after : 

‘But it will be a source of astonishment to 
many who reflect that Iam now a member of 
the American Congress—the most enlightened 
body of men in the world—that at so advanced 
an age as the age of fifteen I did not know the 
first letter in the book.” 

He continued at school for six 
months, working two days a week for 
his board,-and attending the sessions 
on the other four. And that completed 
his education. At the age of fifteen 
he ‘‘struck out” for himself and 
became a farm labourer, teamster, 
trapper, hunter, and general frontiers- 
man. After various love affairs, more 
or less serious, he married, in 1809, a 
young Irish girl, with whom he moved 
westward to Franklin County, and 
began housekeeping with “fifteen 
dollars’ worth of things fixed up pretty 
grand.” For six years the young 
couple were very happy. They had 
plenty to eat, largely the result of 
Crockett’s skill with his rifle ‘‘ Betsy ”’; 
enough to wear, the fruit of the young 
wife’s loom; and they exemplified in 
their lives his saying, “ For I reckon 
we love as hard in the backwoods as 


any people in the whole creation.” 
The death of his first wife, in 1815, 
was a sad blow to him and his young 
children. 

In 1813 Crockett served with credit 
as a scout under Jackson in the Creek 
War. In 1816 he married again, this 
time a widow. There were three sets 
of children, who lived together in an 
amicable if happy-go-lucky way. In 
1821 he was elected a magistrate and a 
colonel of militia, although at the time, 
he says, he had never read a news- 
paper. Such was his popularity that 
he was successively elected to the State 
legislature and then to Congress, where 
he served two terms; his ignorance, 
his oddity, his humour, his bravery, 
and his shrewdness making him a 
figure of national prominence. Failing 
of re-election because of his antagonism 
to the policy of his whilom friend 
Jackson, and finding any future 
political career in Tennessee closed to 
him, he determined, like many southern 
men of that day, to go to Texas, then 
in the beginning of her efforts for free- 
dom. There he hoped to make his 
fortune, and there he found his end. 
And truly nothing in his life became 
him better than the leaving of it! 


II. 
THE LONE STAR REPUBLIC. 


By the treaty of 1819 with Spain the 
United States relinquished all claim to 
the western part of Louisiana, so 
called, lying south of the Red River 
and west of the Sabine, including the 
territory now comprised within the 
present State of Texas, then a part of 
the Viceroyalty of Mexico. In 1821 
Mexico revolted from Spain, and in 
1822 one Iturbide assumed the govern- 
ment and the imperial title. His 
career was brief but stirring, and in 
1824 he was deposed and a constitu- 
tion establishing the Republic of 
Mexico was adopted. Of this republic 
Texas, conjoined to Coahuila, its 
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western neighbour, became one of the 
States. » 

The first American colony of any 
moment had been planted there in 
1820, under the leadership of Stephen 
F. Austin, justly styled ‘‘ The Father 
of Texas.’’ Successive immigration 
from the Southern United States 
during fifteen years had brought the 
number of white Americans within the 
quarter of amillion miles of Texas land 
up to twenty thousand, with a small 
but steadily increasing number of 
negro slaves. The 
Spanish or Mexican 
population was in- 
considerable. The 
character of the 
American immi- 
grants was. not 
uniform. There 
were many insol- 
vent debtors who 
had fled from their 
creditors in_ the 
States; brokenshop 
keepers, leaving the 
letters. “Go T.. T.” 
(Gone to Texas) 
chalked upon their 
doors; not a few 
adventurers and 
soldiers of fortune ; 
and, as everywhere, 
some __ scoundrels ; 
but the — general 
average of the 
American _ settlers 
was remarkably 
high. The majority 
were honest, cap- 
able, law - abiding, 
hard - working 
people of the middle 
class, the best stock 
out of which to 
build a nation. Ac- 
customed to hunting 
and frontier life, 
they were bold and 
hardy, if reckless 





and impatient ofdiscipline and restraint. 
All of them, like Crockett, were expert 
riflemen. 

Meanwhile, the Mexican Govern- 
ment became the prize of a succession 
of worthless adventurers, using their 
opportunities for their own aggrandize- 
ment. Finally, in 1833, one Antonio 
Lopez de Santa Anna seized the Presi- 
dential office, abolished the Congress, 
and made himself Dictator. This petty 
‘‘Napoleon of the West,” as he loved 
to style himself, was as black-hearted a 
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scoundrel as ever schemed himself into 
power. He was not without some of 
the qualities of a soldier, however, and 
he certainly knew how to win the con- 
fidence of his countrymen again and 
again, in spite of their frequent 
repudiations of him, in his long and 
eventful career. His oppressive hand 
was at once laid upon Texas, and 
because the Americans would not 
tamely submit to be deprived of every 
political right, by a series of drastic 
measures, which actually included the 
proposed confiscation of their arms, 
their sole means of defence against 
Indians and the Mexicans themselves, 
they revolted. As a matter of fact, 
they were eager to do so. 

The position of Mexico on the ques- 
tion of slavery was a great cause of 
irritation to the Texans. Slavery was 
prohibited by the Mexican Congress in 
1824, and was formally abolished by 
the legislature, all Mexicans, in Texas- 
Coahuila, in 1829. The Americans 
refused to be governed by these enact- 
ments and prohibitions, and defiantly 
retained their slaves, even adding to 
their number by importation. This 
was flat and open rebellion, and was 
quite sufficient to account for the hos- 
tilities that followed. Mexico, how- 
ever, might have cared but little about 
that matter if the colony had not 
rebelled against the wretched malad- 
ministration of the Mexicans, and be- 
cause the Americans were practically 
refused even the smallest share of the 
government, in spite of the constitu- 
tion. Besides, it is not the habit of 
Americans to submit to the domination 
of any alien race whatsoever, especially 
of the Spanish family. They could not 
stand the Spaniard in his Mexican or 
any other guise—that was enough to 
account for it. 


ITT. 
THE ALAMO. 


The Texan War of Independence 
began with a skirmish at Gonzales 


on the 2nd of October, 1835. A Texan 
declaration of principles was adopted 
November 13th, 1835, and the Declara- 
tion of Independence on March 2nd of 
the following year. The battle of 
Concepcion was won by the Texans on 
October 28th, 1835; and on December 
1oth, after a siege and an assault which 
continued for six days, the city of San 
Antonio de Bexar, the most consider- 
able town in Texas, was captured, and 
every Mexican soldier was expelled from 
the territory. Hard by the town stood 
the buildings of the Mission of San 
Antonio de Valero, commonly called 
the Mission del Alamo, or the Alamo, 
word signifying cottonwood tree. The 
Alamo was founded by the Franciscans 
In 1703, and, after various removals, 
established in its present location in 
1722. 

The mission buildings comprised a 
main plaza in the shape of a long 
parallelogram about fifty by a hundred 
and fifty yards, with the major axis 
north and south; the enclosing wall, 
built of adobe bricks, was about eight 
feet high and three feet thick. On the - 
west side of the plaza stood a row of 
one-storey buildings, and along the 
middle of the east side for about sixty 
yards was a two-storey convent eighteen 
feet wide. To the east of the convent 
lay a yard about a hundred feet square, 
with walls over three feet thick and 
about sixteen feet high, further 
strengthened on the inside by an em- 
bankment eight feet high. At the 
north-east corner of this yard was a 
sally-port covered by an earth redoubt. 
At the south-east corner of the yard 
stood the stone church of the mission, 
built in the form of a cross, properly 
orientated; the walls of the church 
were five feet thick and twenty-two feet 
high, and the building was roofless and 
dismantled. A formidable stockade 
connected the church and the south- 
east corner of the main plaza. 
Fourteen small pieces of artillery were 
mounted on the walls, including three 
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in the chancel of the church. Two 
aqueducts, touching the west wall and 
the church respectively, provided a 
sufficiency of water. 

Early in 1836 the commander of this 
fort, 1f such the mission may be 
called, was Lieutenant-Colonel William 
Barrett Travis, a young lawyer from 
North Carolina, a tall, manly, red- 
headed young fighter, then just twenty- 
eight years of age. Associated with 
him in the Alamo was Colonel James 
Bowie of Georgia—he of the sinister 
knife of the same name. Bowie was 
senior in age and rank to Travis, but 
had been disabled by a fall, and was 
then confined to his room by the 
injury, to which an attack of pleuro- 
pneumonia was superadded; and he 
was therefore compelled to yield the 
command to Travis. Bowie was not 
too ill to fight, though, as we shall see. 
Under these two officers were about 
one hundred and forty officers and 
men, a totally inadequate force, as it 
would have required at least one 
thousand .men properly to man the 
extensive lines of the Alamo. 

To this little band early in February, 
1836, came a welcome reinforcement 
in the shape of David Crockett with 
twelve of his Tennessee friends and 
neighbours willing to help Texas to 
gain her independence, and incidentally 
to join in what they all dearly loved— 
any kind of a fight. They were all 
clad in hunting suits, with coonskin 
caps, and armed with long rifles and 
Bowie knives. It is significant of the 
spirit of the man that Crockett refused 
to swear allegiance to ‘‘ any future 
government of Texas,’’ until the word 
‘‘republican”’ had been inserted after 
the word “future” in the prescribed 
form of the oath. 


IV. 
THE HUNDRED AND EIGHTY 
THE FIVE THOUSAND. 


On the 23rd of February, 1836, 
Santa Anna in person appeared before 
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_the familiar eagle and serpent. 


the fort with the advance of his army 
and demanded its surrender. His 
arrival was a complete surprise to the 
Texans; many of them were scattered 
through the town at a fandango at the 
time. When the alarm was given, 
they repaired to the Alamo, and Travis 
met the demand for a surrender by a 
shot from his battery, at the same time 
hoisting his flag. This was the white, 
red, and green banner of the Mexican 
Republic, with two stars (Texas- 
Coahuila) in the centre in place of 
The 
lone - star flag had not then been 
adopted. 

Santa Anna displayed a red enéion 
signifying that no quarter would be 
given, and’ began erecting batteries 
with which he opened fire, the Texans 
replying with good effect. The Mexi- 
cans, while greatly outnumbering the 
garrison, were not yet in sufficient force 
completely to invest the works, al- 
though their numbers were increasing 
as the different regiments followed the 
advance guard, and the Texans might 
easily have escaped. Travis, however, 
had no thought of retreating—not he. 
He immediately dispatched the follow- 
ing appeal for assistance : 


To the People of Texas and all Americans 
in the World. 


COMMANDANCY OF THE ALAMO, 
BEXAR, February 24th, 1836. 


FELLOW: CITIZENS AND COMPATRIOTS: 


I am besieged by a thousand or more of the 
Mexicans under Santa Anna. I have sustained 
a continual bombardment for twenty-four hours 
and have not lost a man. The enemy have 
demanded a surrender at discretion; otherwise 
the garrisor is to be put to the sword if the 
place is taken. I have answered the summons 
with a cannon-shot, and our flag still waves 
proudly from the w alls. J shadl never surrender 
or retreat. Then, 1 call upon you, in the name 
of liberty, of patriotism, and ot everything dear 
to the American character, to come to our aid 
with all dispatch. The enemy are receiving re- 
inforcements daily, and will no doubt increase 
to three or four thousand in four or tive days. 
Though this call may be neglected, | am deter- 
mined to sustain myself as long as possible and 
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General view of the Mission of the Alamo from the south-east. 
Scene of the immortal defence of the hundred and eighty against the jive thousand. 


die like a soldier, who never forgets what is due 
to his own honour and that of his country. 


Victory or Death / 
W. BARRETT TRAVIS, 
Lientenant-Colonel, Commanding. 

P.S.—The Lord is on our side. When the 
army appeared in sight, we had not three 
bushels of corn. We have since found in 
deserted houses eighty or ninety bushels and 
got into the walls twenty or thirty beeves. 

Brave Travis! Other ringing sen- 
tences from his subsequent letters are 
worth quoting: 


“T shall continue to hold the Alamo until I get 
relief from my countrymen or I perish in its 
defence. 


“Take care of my little boy. If the country 
should be saved, | may make him a splendid 
fortune; but if the country should be lost and I 
should perish, he would have nothing but the 
proud recollection that he is the son of a man 
who died for his country.” | 


The thought of that little boy adds 
a touch of pathos to the story of the 
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dauntless cavalier and his devoted band 
facing fearful odds “for liberty and 
honour, God and Texas, victory or 
death!” 

Travis also dispatched messengers 
invoking assistance from adjacent garri- 
sons. Colonel James Butler Bonham, 
a young South Carolina volunteer, 
broke through the Mexican lines and 
rode post-haste to Colonel Fannin at 
Goliad, some two hundred miles to the 
south-east. Fannin promptly started 
out with three hundred men and four 
guns; but his ammunition wagegons: 
broke down, his transportation failed 
him, his provisions gave out, he could 
not get his artillery over the rivers, and 
he was reluctantly forced to turn back. 
He tried in vain to keep Bonham 
with him. ‘I will report to Travis 
or die in the attempt,’’ returned the 
chivalric Carolinian as he started 
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back to the fort. At one o’clock 
in the morning of March 3rd _ he 
succeeded in reaching the fort through 
the beleaguering army, after a long and 
dangerous ride, in which he literally 
took his life in his hands. So far as 
any one could see, he came back to 
certain death with his friends. Honour 
to him! Travis had received a 
valuable reinforcement of thirty-two 
heroic fellows from Gonzales, who 
dashed through the lines on horses, 
cutting their way into the Alamo at 
three in the morning of March Ist. 
Captain J. W. Smith led them, and 
they came cheerfully, although they 
divined what their fate would be if the 
place was stormed. 

For eleven days the siege continued. 
The Mexicans lost heavily whenever 
they came within rifle range; on one 
occasion they tried to bridge the aque- 
duct, and thirty of them were instantly 
killed. Sorties were made by the 
besieged at first, but were soon given 
over. The bombardment of the works 
was continuous, but, strange to say, no 
Texan was killed, although the whole 
garrison was completely worn out by 
the strain of ceaseless watching and 
continual fighting. There is no question 
but they could have cut their way out 
and escaped at almost any time, but no 
one dreamed of such a thing. They 
were there to stay until the end, what- 
ever it might be. 

Santa Anna would undoubtedly get 
the fort eventually; well, he might have 
it by paying the price; sothey reasoned, 
but that price would be one, in the 
words of a later revolutionist, that 
would ‘‘stagger humanity.” Knowing 
Santa Anna, they could have no doubt 
of his intentions toward them, especially 
as he had made no secret of his purpose 
to put them all to death unless they 
surrendered at discretion. The calm 
courage with which they faced this 
appalling certainty is as noteworthy 
as the high heroism of their last 
defence. 


The last of Santa Anna’s army . 
arrived at Bexar on the 2nd of March. 
He allowed them three days for re- 
cuperation, and on the fifth held a 
council of war to decide upon the course 
to be pursued. The council, like every 
other, wasdivided, witha preponderance 
of opinion in favour of waiting for siege 
guns to -breach or batter down the 
walls. Santa Anna, however, deter- 
mined upon an immediate assault, to 
be delivered at daybreak next morning. 
Twenty-five hundred picked men, in 
four columns, commanded respectively 
by General Cos, who violated his parole 
thereby, and Colonels Duque, Romero, 
and Morales, were detailed to make the 
attack. They were provided with scal- 
ing ladders, axes, and crowbars, in 
addition to their weapons; and the 
cavalry of the army was disposed at 
strategic points to prevent escape should 
any of the hundred and eighty defenders 
succeed in breaking through the assault- 
ing columns. Or, possibly, their func- 
tion was to cut down any panic-stricken 
Mexican who might wish to withdraw 
from before the death-dealing Texan 
rifles. 

Colonel Duque was to lead the main 
assault on the north side, while a 
simultaneous attack was to be made on 
the east and west sides, and at the 
redoubt covering the sally-port from the 
convent yard. No attack appears to 
have been contemplated on the stock- 
ade or the south wall at first. Ac- 
counts of what happened differ widely ; 
it is to be remembered that no 
American lived to tell the tale, and 
it is hard to get at the absolute truth 
from Mexican testimony ,and the 
frightened recollection of two dazed 
women and two servants. Each narrator 
must build his own account by con- 
sidering all the testimony and weighing 
the evidence. This that follows seems 
to me to be what happened. 

About four o’clock on Sunday morn- 
ing, March the 6th, the notes ofa bugle 
calling the Mexican troops to arms rang 
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over the quiet plain, across which the 
first grey light, precursor of the dawn, 
was already stealing. Bugles all about 
caught up the shrill refrain; lights 
appeared in the circling camps; the 
trampling feet of hurrying men, the 
commands of the officers, the rattling 
of arms, the neighing of the horses, all 
apprised the weary garrison that the 
moment they had expected was at 
hand. They were instantly assembled. 
What happened as thev fell in on the 
plaza before they went to their several 
stations? Tradition has it that Travis 
paraded them, briefly addressed them, 
pointed out their certain fate, as he had 
sworn never to surrender, and bade any 
who desired to do so to leave him freely 
and escape while there was yet time. 
Not a man availed himself of the per- 
mission. ‘‘ We will stay and die with 
you,” they cried unanimously as they 
repaired to their stations on the outer 
wall. Cool, calm, and resolute, they 
waited the breaking of the battlestorm; 
undaunted by the prospect, unshaken 
by the fearful odds beforethem. America 
had produced no better soldiers. Even 
the dozen sick men in the long room of 
the hospital with Bowie were provided 
with arms, of which, fortunately, they 
had a good supply, and they, too, 
shared the same heroic resolution. III 
and well were equally determined. It 
was early morning when all the dispo- 
sitions were made on both sides, and 
the day was breaking clear, cool, and 
beautiful—a sweet day, indeed, in which 
to die for home and country and liberty, 
in the great cause of human freedom, 
so they may have thought as they 
looked toward the eastward light for 
the last time. The quiet watchers on 
the walls presently detected movements 
in the dark ranks of the _ besiegers. 
They were coming, then. Music, too, 
was there. Allthe bands of the Mexican 
army stationed with Santa Anna on 
the battery in front of the plaza 
were playing a ghastly air called 
‘* Deguello’’—cut-throat !—that andthe 
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red flag speaking of no quarter pointed 
out a deadly purpose. Well, the Texans 
needed none of these things to nerve 
their arms. Rifles were lifted and 
sighted, the lock-strings of the carefully 
pointed cannon were tightened. They 
could not afford to throw away any 
shots; there was no hurry, no confu- 
sion. 

The Mexicans were nearer now. The 
bugles rang charge, the close-ordered 
ranks broke intoarun. From theeast, 
the west the north, they came, cheer- 
ing and yelling madly. A shot burst 
from the p!aza, the crack of the rifles 
broke on the air, a fusilade ran along 
the walls on every side. The cannon 
roared out, hurling into the faces of the 
Mexicans bags filled with hideous 
missiles. The advancing lines hesitated, 
paused, halted, fled. The first assdult 
was beaten off, the ground was covered 
with dead and wounded ; comparative 
stillness supervened. Well done, brave 
Texans! Look to your arms again, 
snatch a cup of water, enjoy your 
moment of respite; they are coming 
again. 

The east and west columns had been 
driven to the north. Colonel Duque, 
gallant soul, re-formed them on his own 
brigade; there was a small breach in 
the north wall; he hurled the mass at 
it. himself in the lead. The Americans 
ran to the point threatened ; again the 
withering rifle fire. Duque fell, des- 
perately wounded; mortal man could 
not face that deadly discharge; the 
soldiers gave way once more, repulsed a 
second time. Would they dare come 
over again? 

Far off on the east side the roar of 
battle still surged around the redoubt 
covering the convent yard. How went 
the battle there? thought the trium- 
phant defenders of the plaza as they 
vazed on their flying foemen. It was 
a critical moment for the Mexicans. 
Santa Anna recognised it, galloped on 
the field, leading a reinforcement. He 
noted that the west wall had been 
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denuded of most of its defenders, and 
with soldierly decision threw his fresh 
troops against it, leading them in 
person some accounts say.* Oh, for a 
thousand brave hearts and true, to man 
the long lines! The hundred and 
eighty could not be everywhere; the 
few at the point of impact died, and 
the Mexicans entered the plaza at last. 

At the same time the officers drove 
the men up to the third assault on the 
north wall. Under the eye of Santa 
Anna they advanced fora last desperate 
attempt. Honour to those Mexicans 
for their bravery, too. In this attack a 
bullet pierces Travis’s brain—the little 
boy has only the heritage of an honoured 
and heroic name then—he falls dead on 
the trail of a cannon. Bonhamis killed 
serving a gun, the north wall is taken, 
the redoubt to the east is gained, the 
stockade is attacked; other soldiers 
swarm up to the south wall, break 
through the gate, they come in on every 
side. The Texans are surrounded by 
fire and steel. Some of them run back 
while there is yet time and rally in the 
convent where Bowie lies. Others 
follow Crockett, now in chief command, 
to the church to die with him there. 
The whole Mexican army is upon them 
now, the nine score against the five 
thousand at last. | 

The old convent is divided into little 
cell-like rooms, each with a door open- 
ing into the yard or plaza, but with no 
connection between the rooms. A few 
Texans hold each chamber, and into 
each smoke-filled enclosure the infuri- 
ated troops pour their gun fire and then 
rush the rooms, to writhe and struggle 
over the bloody pavements until all the 
defenders are killed. No quarter 
indeed. , 
_ What of the invalids in the hospital, 
fighting from their beds? Forty Mexicans 
fail dead before the door of the long 
room before they think to bring a can- 
non and blow the defenders into 
eternity. Bowie hes alone in his room, 


* [think this hardly probable: 
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waiting with grim resolution for what 
is coming, pain from injuries forgotten, 
fevered pulse beating higher; his bed 
is covered with pistols, and near his 
hand lies his trusty knife. A brown, 
fierce face peers in the door; another 
and another; the room 1s filled with 
smoke; yells and curses and groans 
rise from the floor, where a trail of 
stricken soldiers reaches from the door 
to the bedside. And one bolder than 
his fellows lies on Bowie’s breast, with 
that awful American knife buried deep 
in his heart, and Bowie has died as he 
had lived—sword in hand. 

The only fight left now is in the 
churchyard. A little handful, bloody, 
powder-stained, desperate, are backed 
up against the wall. It is hand-to-hand 
work now on both sides, no time to 
re-load, bayonet thrust against rifle-butt 
in Berserker fury. Hope is lost, but 
they are dying in high fashion, faces to 
the foe, striking while they have a 
heart-beat left. ‘‘ Fire the magazine,”’ 
says Crockett to Major Evans, the only 
remaining officer. The man runs to- 
ward the church where the powder is 
stored, and is stricken down on the 
threshold. The Mexicans rush upon 
Crockett and his remnant. The keen, 
death-dealing ‘‘ Betsy’ has spoken for 
the last time; the old frontiersman has 
it clasped by the barrel now. Swinging 
this iron war club he stands at bay, dis- 
daining surrender. The Mexicans are 
piled before him in heaps, but numbers 
tell. They swarm about him; they 
leap upon him like hounds upon a great 
stag; they pull him down, bury their 
bayonets in his great heart, spurn him, 
trample upon him, spit upon him—so 
he makes a fine end. 

It is over. Gunner Walker, the last 
man in arms, 1s shot and stabbed, 
tossed aloft on bayonets in fact. The 
flag is down. No one is left to defend 
it longer. Five wounded, helpless 
prisoners are dragged before Santa 
Anna, and at his command butchered 
where they lie, or stand, some of the 
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Mexican ofhcers—to their credit be it 
said—vainly protesting. Six people 
who were in the fort at the beginning 
were left alive by the Mexicans—two 
women, two children, and two servants 


—one a negro slave, the other a 
Mexican. 
One hour! One short hour filled. 


with such sublime struggle as has not 
been witnessed often in the brief com- 
pass of sixty minutes. The sun 1s 
shining. The plaza is filled with light 
—the light of morning, the light of 
heroic death, of self-sacrifice absolute 
—and the day breaks, a day of eternal 
remembrance. Wherever men live to 
love the hero, these will not be for- 
gotten. By the defence of that old 
deserted Spanish house of prayer it was 
consecrated anew to the service of God, 
through the sufferings of men. Their 
sacrifice had not been in vain, for the 
cry that swept Texas to freedom, that 
drove the Mexican beyond the Rio 
Grande, was 
p>? 


‘© Remember the Alamo: 


One scene remains of the splendid 
story. By Santa Anna’s orders the 


dead Texans, to the number of one 
hundred and eighty-two, were gathered 
together and arranged in a huge pyra- 
mid, a layer of wood, a layer of dead, 
and so on, and the torch applied—a not 
unfitting end. As the dead demigod of 
heroic days was laid upon his funeral 
pyre, as the dead Viking of later time 
was burned with his ship, so these 
modern heroes. The wind scattered 
their ashes on the spot their defence 
had immortalised, and made it for ever 
hallowed ground. 

The hundred and eighty had done 
well; each one had accounted for more 
than four of the enemy, for the Spanish 
casualties are estimated as between six 
hundred and a thousand; and most 
was in hand-to-hand fighting. The 
Texan-Americans had done their best 
and given their all. Honour to their 
valour and their courage! 

On the monument erected where 
they fell, to commemorate their un- 
paralleled achievement, is graven this 
significant line: 


‘“ Thermopyle had its messenger of 
defeat, the Alamo had none.” 
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Individualism 
By William H. Hayne 


ACH man, a world—to other worlds half known— 
Turns on a tiny axis of his own; 
‘ His full life orbit is a pathway dim 
To brother planets that revolve with him. 
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The Conversion of Elviny 
Sy Mrs. H. R. Martin 


Ghe Mennonites are a sect that bas settled largely in North-Western Canada. 
Stlere follows a story about two young people in that district. 


HERE had been a tacit engage- 
Ty ment of marriage between these 
two ever since four years before, 
when Elviny was thirteen and Amaziah 
sixteen. It had happened one summer 
evening while they had been swinging 
together in a hammock by the front 
gate of Elviny’s home. She had 
suddenly and unexpectedly said to 
Amaziah : ” | 

“Say, will you be mad if I tell you 
somepin, Amaziah ?”’ 

‘“N-aw!’’ in a tone of affectionate 
scorn at the suggestion. ‘Spit it 
out!” 

‘‘Say—I love you!” 

‘‘ Aw—I knowed that already. Say! 
Will you be mad if I tell you somepin, 
Elviny ?” 

‘No; goon; tell me oncet.” 

**T love you!” 

The understanding thus established 
had grown clearer every day and hour 
of the past four years. 

‘‘If them books is heavy for you, 
you'd better leave me carry ‘em then,” 
Amaziah rather bashfully proposed, as 
Elviny, to relieve her right arm, trans- 
ferred her pile of school-books to the 
left. Amaziah always felt embarrassed 
when he tried to be gallant. 

“Well,” she conceded, letting him 
take them, ‘if you want. It’s not 
particular to me.” 

‘‘ What for book is this here that 
you’ve got covered? Oh, ’rithmetic. 
Do you know, Elviny,” confidentially, 
“that’s the only book I’m handy at. 
All the other Bocks I’m dumb in.” 

‘I’m different to what you are,” she 
said; ‘‘I always thought ’rithmetic 
was an awful hard book. When it 


ain't so warm I’d sooner write off com- 
positions than anything else in school ; 
I’m most always got so many thoughts 
that way it comes easy to me still. 
But say, Amaziah, ain’t you glad 
school’s goin’ to be done next week ? 
And me and youll never go to school 
no more. Och, but I’m glad!” 

‘‘Then we'll keep comp’ny reg’lar, 
ain’t?’’ Amaziah affectionately de- 
manded, colouring and looking self- 
conscious. ‘‘ Soon’s we’re done school ? 
You'll leave me set up with you 
Saturday nights still, ain’t you will, 
Elviny ?” 

This privilege had not yet been 
granted to Amaziah, as, in the etiquette 
of Canaan, it would have been ir- 
regular for him to have. ‘‘ set up Satur- 
day nights” with Elviny until both of 
them had finished their schooling. 

‘“‘ Who else would be settin’ up with 
me but you?” Elviny answered with 
an embarrassed little laugh. ‘‘ Don’t 
be so dumb.” 

Amaziah laughed, too, and blushed 
again, and glancing behind him on the 
pike, to make sure he was unobserved, 
he pressed his sweetheart’s hand as it 
hung at her side. She returned the . 
pressure, then of a sudden drew away 
from him bashfully, and for a moment 
they walked on in a rather strained 
silence. 

“Tt’s warm, ain't?” he presently 
hazarded. 

Elviny started at a something un- 
usual in his tone; something which 
betrayed the fact that for some reason 
he was not at his ease with her. She 
knew in a flash what had come into 
his mind, and, instinctively, she tried 
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to fight off the dangerous subject 
which she felt he was taking courage 
to broach. 

‘‘ Whether it’s warm?” she repeated 
inquiringly. ‘Yes, I believe it’s 
warmer than what it was right away 
this morning.” 

“It looks some for rain,’ he re- 
marked. 

“You think!” she said, a slight 
surprise in her voice as she examined 
the sky. ‘‘ Does the noospaper call 
for rain?” 

‘** I didn't see the noospaper this 
morning then, but the sky looks for 
showers, I’m afraid. I wisht it didn’t, 
for I got to help Pop through—he’s 
plantin’ in the garden this evening, and 
if it rains we'll have to come in and 
leave it rain—and then we won't get 
done already.” 

‘I wisht, too, it don’t rain, so you'll 
get done once.” 

‘* Yes, anyhow,” nodded Amaziah. 

‘*Ain’t this now a wonderful hilly 
road ?” Elviny quickly asked, to stave 
off the disagreeable theme she knew 
was impending. ‘‘ It makes me some 
tired to walk from the school-house.”’ 

‘* Yes,”’ answered Amaziah, ‘‘ there’s 
hills a-plenty all along this here road. 
Why there’s hills on the pike already 
when you’re only at Noo Danville. 
Say, Elviny ?” 

He turned upon her with decision, 
and she winced as from a lash. 

‘‘There’s just only but one thing, 
Elviny, that [ wisht : 

““ Now, Amaziah, I know what you’re 
at—you needn’t say nothin’ about 
that! ’’ Elviny tried to check him. 
‘TI don’t want to hear to it!” 

Amaziah set his jaw obstinately. 
‘It’s time me and you had this here 
thing out and done with it,” he 
affirmed. ‘‘I like you better’n any 
girl in Canaan District, but I ain't 
goin’ to waste my time settin’ up 
Saturday evenings with a girl that's 
likely any day to give herself up and 
put on them darned Noo Mennonite 





little white caps and grey dresses with 
them foolish-lookin’ capes! I know 
them Noo Mennonites!” he _ de- 
fiantly exclaimed, his resolution to 
speak his mind at its highest. Elviny 
turned pale at his tone and look of deter- 
mination. ‘‘ Your folksis Noo Menno- 
nites from way back to your great 
grandfather already, and when it’s in 
a body’s blood that there way, they’re 
bound to give themselves up sooner or 
later-——unless they promise they won’t 
never! I’m afraid of it for you, 
Elviny.” 

‘*A body to hear you talk, Amaziah, 
would think it was the small-pox, any- 
how, ’stid of religion!’ Elviny almost 
sobbed. 

‘“Yes, and I’d anyhow as soon it 
was the small-pox! ~Elviny, I’d as 
soon see you dead as see your pretty 
face in one of them darned ‘ 





‘‘Amaziah! I ain’t goin’ to listen 
to no sich talk! You speak something 
shameful ! ”’ 


‘Well, I like you ’cause you're 
pretty, and if you went and made 
yourself ugly by wearin’ them caps 
and capes and dull colours, and if you 
went and turned plain and wouldn’t 
never no more go to town with me to 
see a circus or a county fair or have 
our photographs took or whatever, 
where'd be any comfort for a feller in 
bein’ married? Elviny, I tell you 
now, straightforward, I don’t want to 
be married to no Noo Mennonite. 
And if I ain’t to marry you, I don’t 
want to waste my time settin’ up with 
you Saturdays.” 

‘“Then you needn’t! I guess I can 
find plenty others that wants to set up 
with me.” 

Amaziah’s determined jaw slightly 
relaxed. But he held out. ‘And I 
guess I can mebbe find others that 
wants me to set up with ’em, Elviny, 
so far forth as that goes,” he retaliated. 

‘* You'll be keepin’ comp’ny, I guess, 
with Sally Haverstick then!” crossly 
said Elviny. 
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‘It’s very probably,” he relentlessly 
‘acknowledged, ‘‘unless you pass me 
your promise you won’t never, as long 
as you .live, put on one of them little 
white caps with ties.” 

‘* But, Amaziah, how can a body tell 
whether or no she’ll ever come under 
conviction, and be led to give herself 
up?” Elviny reasoned withhim. ‘I 
might never, mebbe. Then again, I 
might any day. You might mebbe 
some time come under conviction 
yourself. A body can't tell of them 
things. I can’t choose you instead of 
Christ, can I? I think you are, now, 
wonderful onreasonable.”’ 

‘“You pass me your promise you 
won't never put on their little white 
caps with strings—that’s all I got to 
say. Anything you want me to promise 
“back again I'll say yes to. If you'll 
pass me that promise, Elviny, Ill 
marry you and be the best husband to 
you that anybody kin.”’ 

Elviny knew full well the force of 

these words, for Amaziah always 
meant just what he said, and always 
stuck to it. Moreover, he would be 
fully able to carry out his promise to 
be a good husband to her, for he was 
the only son of a farmer who ownev 
three large rich farms, and was, there- 
fore,in the language of the neighbour- 
hood, ‘‘ very well fixed.” 
' “ Tf it wern’t in all your folks to turn 
plain, Elviny,” Amaziah firmly con- 
continued, ‘‘ I'd never have no fears 
of such a giddy-headed girl like what 
you are, turnin’ plain, for it’s your 
nature to be wonderful fashionable, 
and you're so much for pleasure- 
seekin’ that way. But,’”’ he continued 
with stern emphasis, ‘‘I never knowed 
a son or daughter of a Noo Mennonite 
that didn’t some time or ’nother in 
their life give themselves up then. And 
I ain’t runnin’ no such risks. You 
pass me your promise you'll never 
wear a white cap with ties, or I'll go 
and keep comp’ ny with Sally Haver- 
stick or whoever.” 


‘““T tell you, Amaziah,”’ Elviny said 
brokenly. ‘‘ How can a body make 
such a promise like what that is? If 
I ever came under conviction——” 

‘‘Then join the Methodists or the 
Baptists. I pass it as my opinion that 
there’s good in all religions. You can 
have religion without turnin’ plain. 
The Methodists stays fashionable after 
they are convicted of their sins.” 

“But if I was to ever come under 
conviction, Amaziah, I couldn't never 
hold to the things of the World no 


more. It wouldn’t be accordin’ to 
Scriptures, deed’n it wouldn't,” she 
pleaded with quivering lips. ‘‘ O, 
Amaziah! ”’ 


They had turned from the pike into 
the lane leading to Elviny’s home, and 
the girl suddenly stopped short, leaned 
against the fence, bent her arm over 
her eyes like a child and_ sobbed. 
Amaziah’s kindly face twitched with 
sympathy for her trouble as_ he 
awkwardly stood before her. 

“TI guess you think I’m usin’ you 
mean, Elviny,’”’ he said tenderly, but 
with no relaxation of his firmness. 
“ But it’s for the happiness of both of 
us in the coming future before us, 
Elviny. I couldn’t be contented 
married to a Noo Mennonite. I 
couldn’t like you if you didn’t dress and 
act fashionable like me.’ 

‘‘ But mebbe I'll never be called to 
turn plain,” Elviny pleaded. ‘“‘ Mebbe,”’ 
she said hopefully, ‘the Spirit won’t 
never lead me to see the light.” 

‘But then, again, mebbe it will. | 
ain’t takin’ no such risks. You pass 
me your——here comes your Mom.” 

The sudden appearance at the fence 
of a stout woman holding a dish-pan 
full of lettuce was the occasion of 
Amaziah’s sudden digression. The 
woman was dressed in the ‘‘plain”’ garb 
of the New Mennonites, a_ straight 
gathered skirt, an untrimmed waist ex- 
tending below the left (to distinguish 
them from the Old Nennonites, whose 
basquesendat the belt), a three-cornered 
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cape ofthesame material asthe gown,and 
a little white cape with flying ties. At 
a first glance, Mrs. Dinkleberger’s face 
appeared to be commonplace enough, 
stolid, heavy, uninteresting; but a 
closer acquaintance revealed in_ her 
otherwise dull eyes a look that only a 
deep experience of life can give to any 
countenance; that look which shows 
that through some channel the soul has 
sounded its own nether foundations 
and has laid hold upon a Reality which 
- only those who lose themselves in the 
larger life of the Divine can ever find. 

‘“ Well,’ she said in a mild voice, 
‘‘are yous homea’ready ? It’s only a 
quarter till four! ”’ 

‘“'We come right away out then,” 
said Elviny, speaking cheerfully to hide 
the signs of her weeping. ‘‘ Ain’t we 
did, Amaziah? Are you pickin’ the 
lettuce for market, Mom ?”’ 

“Yes, I thought I’d do it for Pop; 
then it would be done.” 

“Why didn’t you wait till I come 
to help you through oncet ? She does 
too much still,”’ she added, explanatory 
to Amaziah. ‘‘ Ever since she had the 
pee-noo-mony, it makes her so tired 
till she gets the work through.”’ 

“Yes, I’! be glad when Elviny’s 
done school oncet, so’s she can help 
me still. We got such big washins— 
till each has their pile, the wash Is 
wonderful big already.”’ 

‘‘That’s what Mom says still,” said 
Amaziah sociably. ‘‘ And she ain’t no 
daughter to help her—only a dopplig 
(awkward) hired girl.” | 

‘‘Is your hired girl now a doppel, 
Amaziah ?”’ Mrs. Dinkleberger asked 
with interest. 

‘* Wonderful,’ Amaziah ruefully an- 
swered. ‘Why, here one day last 
week she put buttermilk in Pop’s tea, 
and fast as Mom gets things redd up 
still, she gets ’em ‘all through-other. 
Mom wishes she’d leave once. But 
she won’t send her off ’cause it gives 
you such a name with the neighbours, 
you know, that way, for not bein’ able 


to keep your hired girl. So Mom 
leaves her stay right on, for all it gives 
her so much extry work to have her, 
and makes her tied down so close.” 

‘‘ Don’t she never get away, still?” 
Mrs. Dinkleberger asked sympatheti- 
cally. 

‘‘ Oh, now and again she gets to go 
some. But she never was one of them 
to go much that way. But you come 
to see her once then, ain’t. Don’t look 
on turns.” 

“IT don’t know but what I will, for 
all I don’t go much neither, since I 
turned plain—it’s now four years back. 
And I have to wait for Pop still to 
drive the horse, ’cause our horse he 
can’t be drove by no women, he still 
makes so ugly for me at the railroad 
crossin.. Why one muddy day he 
made so awful for me when he seen the 
cars that the buggy was all over dirt.” 

“ Now think!” said Amaziah 1n sur- 
prise. ‘‘ Well,’ he added, ‘‘ mebbe 
some day when I’m drivin’ over here, 
Mom'l!] come along with me over.”’ 

“Yes, anyhow,” answered Mrs. 
Dinkleberger, hospitably. 

‘But I don’t know just when it'll suit 
for the horse,’’ Amaziah said, glancing 
at Elviny with a meaning look, as who 
should say, ‘‘ It’ll suit for the horse to 
haul me over here when you pass me 
that promise.” 

Elviny cast down her eyes and looked 
unhappy. Amaziah's face manifested 
no less misery, but he remained firm. 

Well,” said Mrs. Dinkleberger, “ I 
got to go in now and make supper. 
Won’t you come in, Amaziah, and seta 
while ?”’ 

‘“* Saddy (thank you), but I can’t just 
sO very convenient to-day. Good- 
bye.” 

** Good-bye, Amaziah, then.” 

She turned to go, but Elviny checked 
her. 

‘Wait for me, Mom,andI’ll carry the 
lettuce in for you.” 

Hurrying through the gate she held 
her hands out for the dish-pan. She 
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did not want to be left alone with 
Amaziah. She knew him of old—he 
would stick to his point—and she was 
afraid to trust herself with him lest she 
should yield. 

“You'll have enough to do carryin’ 
them school-books Amaziah’s holdin’ 
for you,” said her mother. ‘‘ Take ’em 
from him and come along then in. You 
can make the fried potatoes for me for 
supper.”’ 

Without looking at her lover, Elviny 
took the books from his hands over the 
fence. . 

‘‘ Promise, Elviny,’’ he whispered, as 
he gave them to her. ‘‘ Goon, dear! 
That you won’t never wear one of 
them——”’ 

Elviny shook her head, the tears 
rising again to her eyes. 

‘* You think it out and write me offa 
note then,” was his parting admonition. 
And Elviny left him and hastened after 
her mother. 


Elviny had known from the first that 
when Amaziah took that tone of firm- 
ness with her, she would, in the end, do 
what he demanded of her. So she was 
not surprised at herself when that 
night, sorely against her conscience, 
she dispatched a note to him, giving 
the promise that he had required, 
namely, that she would “ never wear 
one of them little white caps with 
ties,” this particular feature of the 
Mennonite garb evidently standing to 
him for a symbol of all the asceticism 
and narrowness of the New Mennonites’ 
life. 

But Amaziah’s joy in his conquest 
was short-lived. When two evenings 
later, being Sunday, he betook himself, 
clad in the “ fashionable"? apparel his 
soul loved, to the home of his sweet- 
heart, he found her so pale, so silent, so 
woebegone, that he was stricken with 
remorse and sorrow for her. They did 
not discuss, or even mention, the pain- 
ful subject of the promise ; but Amaziah 
felt convinced, after a two hours’ fruit- 


less endeavour to make her “act 
sociable and pleasant,” that poor 
Elviny would never be ‘‘ contented” 
again with such a load of sin on her 
conscience as that promise seemed to 
be. 

‘““Tt’s most nearly as worse as if 
she’d turned plain,’ he thought, in 
great trouble of mind, as he wended 
his way homeward in the moonlight. 
‘*What’s a body to do?” 

He realised, as time went on, how 
great a proof of her love she had given 
him, and this increased tenfold his 
already strong devotion to her. But 
as week after week he saw her, under 
the effect of her burden of guilt, grow 
thinner and paler and sadder, his own 
conscience began to trouble him. 

‘“‘ She thinks she’s choosed me before 
Christ,’’ he mused. ‘And it’s near 
eatin’ out her heart for her! Poor 
thing, she won’t never be contented no 
more, I’m afraid, ‘till she’s took back 
her word to me.” 

Tugging at his own heart-strings was 
the longing to release her from her 
promise—just for the joy of seeing her 
look happy once more. But he could 
not bring himself to that point of self- 
sacrifice. Her relief would be so great 
that she might be led, in her thankful- 
ness to the Lord, to give herself up at 
once. And then where would he be? 
No; he must hold out in his determina- 
tion to make her forswear the faith of 
her fathers. In time, perhaps, she 
would get used to it and cease to fret. 
He would wait. 

‘But I wisht I could see her lookin’ 
contented once again,” he said to him- 
self one Saturday evening, as, with 
little pleasure in his visit, he walked up 
the lane to her home. ‘“ Blamed if I 
wouldn’t most be willin’ to do anything 
to see her lookin’ contented again.” 

He was destined to have this 
generous wish of his put to the test 
sooner than he had counted on. When, 
ten minutes later, Elviny walked into 
her parlour to receive him, he knew, 
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in a flash such as seldom came to his 
monotonous, slow-moving mental life, 
that never had he seen her more 
beautiful than she appeared to his eyes 
this night. She was robed as she had 
never been before. A light grey skirt 
hung straight from her waist, and a 
plain, untrimmed close-fitting basque 
brought out the beautiful womanly 
deve:opment cf her bust and shoulders, 
and was not concealed by thelittlethree- 
cornered cape that lay over the basque. 

The letter of her promise to Amaziah 
had been that she would “ never wear 
one of them white caps with ties ”’— 
but, oh the subtlety of the daughter of 
Eve and the fatuity of the sons of 
Adam !—-an Indian mull cap, not white, 
but of the faintest shade of grey and 
having no ties, covered her head. 

However, her “ plain ’’ clothes were 
not the greatest change he found in 
her. What was this new light in her 
eyes that looked up at him with such 
deep happiness shining in their clear 
beauty? A feeling of awe fell upon 
Amaziah. Had Elviny indeed got re- 
ligion ? 

“You see, Amaziah ’’—he heard her 
soft voice speak as though coming 
from a distance, for there was a loud 
singing in his head that kept him 
from hearing her clearly—‘ I’m keepin’ 
my promise. I ain’t wearin’ one of 
them little white caps with ties. This 
here’s a tinted grey cap and ain't got 
no ties. The Scriptures haven’t got 
nothin’ about the colour nor the ties, 
only that a woman’s head shall be 
covered because her hair’s a pride to 
her and pleasing to the eye.”’ 

‘Are you turned plain, Elviny?” 
Amaziah managed to ask in a half 
whisper. 

‘* I’ve give myself up, Amaziah,”’ she 
replied with pale-faced, clear-eyed reso- 
lution. ‘I ain’t broke any promise to 
you, and never will. I'll always wear 
these here tinted caps without ties to 
’?em. Now you have dare to take me, 
or leave me be.” 


‘‘ Are you contented again, Elviny?”’ 

‘“T never knowed before what hap- 
piness it was to be had in this here 
life. It’s all in serving the Lord, 
Amaziah. I had such a troubled con- 
science — it was now a_ wonderful 
troubled conscience I had this here 
while back already. And my fashion- 
able clothes they condemned me some- 
thing turrible. But it’s all over now, 
Amaziah. I’ve give myself up and I’m 
dressin’ plain, and I’ll never walk no 
more in the paths of this World.” 

Thus had Elviny followed out the 
invincible law of her being; for the 
offspring of New Mennonite stock 
inherits, from an ancestry whose loyalty 
to conviction made them victims of the 
persecutions of the Thirty Years’ War, 


a persistency in “reverting to the 


original type”’ that is in their very life 
blood, and needs only some stress of 
circumstances to bring it out in force. 

“Turn your back around behind 
you and leave me see how the plain 
dress becomes you,’ was Amaziah’s 
stolid comment upon Elviny’s sublime 
renunciation. 

Elviny slowly revolved herself for in- 
spection. When her back was towards 
him, Amaziah measured her shapely 
form with his masculine eye, then sud- 
denly put his arms about her and held 
her close to his breast. 

‘““It becomes you something sur- 
prising, Elviny!”’ he whispered ecsta- 
tically. ‘‘ You never looked as pretty 
before. And I never liked you as good 
as what I do to-night !”’ 

She turned in his arms and laid her 
head on his shoulder with along, happy 
sigh of relief. He pressed his lips to 
her soft neck and downy cheek. 

‘But we'll have to be married soon, 
Amaziah—before I join Meeting, you 
know. For after I’m once joined, I 
can’t marry in the World, no more. 
And you’re in the World, you know. 
So we'll have to be married soon.” 

“ Allright, Elviny,” Amaziah heartily 
responded. 
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With an Aecount of the Work of Professor Ernst Haeckel 


| T needed no more than the announce- 
ment that Professor Ernst Haeckel 
had gone to Java (in September, 
I1g00) to re-awaken the keenest interest 
of every student of evolution in the 
problem of the ‘‘ missing link.’”’ About 
five years ago (in 1894) the attention of 
the entire scientific world was attracted 
by the announcement of the extraor- 
dinary discoveries made by a Dutch 
army surgeon, Dr. Eugene Dubois, in 
an ancient rock formation of Java. He 
had found some fossilised bones, which 
upon careful examination proved to be 
the remains of a hitherto unknown 
animal partaking of some of the 
characteristics of the ape and some 
of min. Dr. Dubois gave this animal 
the name Pithecanthropus erectus (ape- 
man), and upon its exhibition at the 
zoological congress at Leyden in 1895 
a number of the world’s greatest zoolo- 
gists and paleontologists at once declared 
that it was of a certainty one of the 
‘‘missing links’’ connecting man with 
his ape-like ancestors. Judged by the 
length of the femur, or thigh-bone— 
that of the left leg—the creature must 
have been nearly equal in size to a 
modern man. But the shape of the 
skull indicates that he was only a little 


more intelligent than the apes, the size 
of his brain being only about two-thirds 
that of a civilised man, although equal 
to that of a modern Veddah woman of 
Ceylon, the human being lowest in the 
scale of intelligence. This ancestor of 
ours was probably well covered with 
hair, was tailless like the present-day 
baboons and men, and had the power 
of walking upright. His arms were 
doubtless long, so that he might climb 
and swing about among the trees of his 
native jungle.. Curiously enough, also, 
certain growths on the thigh-bone of 
this ages-dead creature indicate that 
during life he was lame, suffering from 
a malady to cure which in man requires 
the most careful hospital treatment. 
And yet there are evidences that the 
creature recovered, though possibly re- 
maining lame, and it may have been 
that it was on account of this serious 
handicap in life that his skeleton 
reached the place where it was pre- 
served through all the centuries, while 
his fellow ape-men wholly disappeared. 

In the jungles of south-eastern Asia 
and the islands near by, which have 
long been known to science as the 
cradle of the human race, and which 
are still inhabited by the very lowest 
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orders of human beings, the pithecan- 
thropus lived with the elephant, tapir, 
rhinoceros, lion, hippopotamus, gigan- 
tic pangolin, hyena, and other animals, 
remains of which were found round 
about him. It has been computed that 
this ancester lived somewhere about 
the beginning of our last glacial epoch, 
some two hundred and seventy thou- 
sand years ago. In other words, about 
seventeen thousand generations have 
‘been born and have died between him 
and ourselves. It will assist our under- 
standing of what this relationship really 
means to know that merely two hun- 
dred and fifty generations carry us 
back beyond the dawn of history, five 
thousand years ago. 

To the discovery of these few bones. 
the scientific world attached the utmost 
importance, aS giving indisputable 
visual evidence of one of the steps by 
which the ape-form of creature has 
developed through the processes of 
evolution to the man-form. Yet the 
discovery, though immensely significant, 
was meagre enough. Here were two 
bits of bone, a skull-cap and a femur 
and two teeth, very dark of colour and 
thoroughly petrified—all too little to 
satisfy the knowledge-seeking appetite 
of the zoologist. Consequently Dr. 
Dubois pursued his investigations in 
Java, spending much money in making 
further excavations, but to no purpose 
so far as the discovery of other remains 
of the ape-man was concerned. And 
finally Professor Haeckel himself de- 
termined to go to Java, hoping, yet 
hardly expecting, to find some further 
evidences of the “‘ missing link.” 

It is significant that, although he is 
now in the land of the pzthecanthropus 
on such an errand, Professor Haeckel 
has long asserted that the story of the 
origin of man is complete in all of its 
essential details: all that remains to be 
done is to fill in here and there such 
concrete evidences as_ paleontological 
and zoological research shall reveal. 


This belief in the thorough establish- . 


ment of the law of development is 
vigorously expressed in all of Professor 
Haeckel’s later books, especially in his 
great work, ‘‘Systematic Phylogeny,” 
which comprehends in three volumes, 
on an immense scale, a systematic 
arrangement of the vegetable and 
animal worlds, living and extinct, on the 
basis of the law of evolution—a vast 
pedigree-tree with man at the top and 
the lowest non-nucleated cell at the 
bottom. To such a scientist as Pro- 
fessor Haeckel, therefore, there is in 
theory no “missing link’: the scheme 
of creation is complete. If there are 
links between different species of ani- 
mals which have been lost in the lapse 
of the ages—and there are many such 
—the scientist may name and describe 
them with great accuracy, fitting them 
into his pedigree as hypothetical species. 
The “search for the missing link,” 
therefore, becomes a search either for 
the actual fossil bones of missing 
species, or else for the living representa- 
tive of these species, already anticipated 
by scientists. Twenty-five years before 
Dubois unearthed the bones of the 
ape-man in Java, Professor Haeckel 
had foreseen just such a creature, and 
had given it in his pedigree the name 
Pithecanthropus allalus. In an address 
delivered in August, 1898, before a dis- 
tinguished audience gathered at the 
International Congress of Zoologists at 
Cambridge, Professor Haeckel said: 
“The direct descent of man from 
some extinct ape-like form is now 
beyond doubt, and admits of being 
much more clearly traced than the 
origin of many another mammalian 
order. Of course this fact cannot be 
proved cxactly. Wecannot explain all 
the innumerable physical and chemical 
processes, all the physiological muta- 
tions, which have led during untald 
millions of years from the simplest 
monera and from the unicellular protista 
upward to the chimpanzee and to man. 
But the same consideration applies to 
all historical facts. Weall believe that 
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CHARLES DARWIN. 


Aristotle, Caesar, and King Alfred did 
live; but it is impossible to give a proof 
within the meaning of modern exact 
science. We firmly believe in the former 
existence of these and other great 
heroes of thought, because we know 
well the works they have left behind 
them, and we see their effects in the 
history of human culture. These in- 
direct arguments do not furnish stronger 
evidence than those of our history as 
vertebrates. We know of many Jurassic 
mammals only a single bone, the under 
jaw. Weall believe that these animals 
possessed also an uprer jaw, a skull, 
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and other bones. 
But the so-called 
‘exact school,’ 
which regards the 
transformation of 
species as a hypo- 
thesis not proven, 
must suppo:e that 
the jaw was the 
only bone in the 
body of these 
curious animals.”’ 

When one re- 
calls the fact that 
forty years ago the 
theory of evolu- 
tion was totally 
unknown even to 
the most advanced 
Scientists, and that 
even twenty - five 
years ago it was 
looked upon as- 
kance by almost 
the entire world 
and bitterly op- 
posed by the in- 
fluential clergy, 
its present al- 
most — universal 
acceptance seems 
unbelievingly 
strange. No great 
revolutionary idea 
ever made a 
quicker conquest 
of the world. Thirty-five years ago 
Haeckel was one of the few thinkers 
in Europe who supported the theories 
set forth in “that extravagant book,”’ 
“On the Origin of Species.” Now 
almost any boy in the schools will 
tell glibly how man got his ears, 
and why the fine hair of his forearm 
curves upward instead of downward. 
So thoroughly, indeed, has the theory 
been accepted that a considerable pro- 
portion of the world’s best thinkers are 
now engaged in applying it in depart- 
ments of human knowledge widely 
separated from biology. 
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And yet,though — 
the history of pope = 
evolution is so [FF 
new, the search [fF - 
for the ‘missing jf 
link” has been [# PE 
going on for 
nearly a hundred 
years, at first 
slowly and dimly, 
and yet none the 
Jess certainly. 
One of the 
most difficult 
things which sci- 
ence, as well as 
the worldat large, 
has had to learn 
is the law of 
change—that no- 
thing is fixed 
or stable, that 
everything is con- 
stantly changing. 
For centuries the 
civilised world be- 
lieved implicitly 
the Biblical story 
of creation. It 
was clear, simple, 
and positive, and 
it was a firm 
foundation — for 
the human mind 
torestupon. Be- 
fore the time of 
Linnzus, whose 
great work, ‘‘Systema Nature,” ap- 
peared in 1735, much was known 
about animals and plants, but it 
was a confused aggregation of facts, 
without arrangement or significance. 
Linnzus sorted out this information; he 
saw that various kinds of plants and 
animals were related to other kinds, as 
families are related, so he divided them 
into groups and classes, gave each 
family a surname, as human beings are 
named, and each member of that family 
a given name. For instance, he called 
the cat family Felis; the common cat 
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he named Felis domestica, the lion Felis 
leo, the panther Felis pardus, and so on. 
It:seems simple enough now, but it was 
a great step in advance, and it was the 
study of these familv relationships 
which finally produced the theory of 
evolution. Jinnzus believed, in accor- 
dance with the Biblical story, that each 
different species was separately created 
by an infinite Being. In other words, 
he believed in the unchangeableness of 
the species. 

He was followed in this belief by the 
great Cuvier, whose chief work was 
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done over eighty years later, in the 
beginning of the present century. 
Cuvier was a profound student of the 
anatomy of animals, and he was able to 
establish relationships unknown _ to 
Linnzus, and to devise a much more 
perfect system of classification. It was 
he who first recognised in some degree 
the importance—to science—of the 
fossil remains of animals; but having 
no idea of development or evolution, he 
devised another theory to explain the 





created, each of its kind. Cuvier's 
theories spread the world over, and his 
fame carried everything before it. 

Yet, while Cuvier was at the height 
of his work, two other scientists were 
already on the very borders of the great 
discovery of evolution, but owing to the 
overshadowing influence of Cuvier, who 
frowned upon them, the scientific world 
paid little attention to either. In the 
year that Darwin was born (1809) 
Lamarck published his now famous 


THOMAS H. HUXLEY. 


presence of these fossils. He imagined 
that the history of the earth was divided 
into a number of distinct periods. In 
each lived certain kinds of animals 
created by an infinite Being, and each 
was ended by some fearful catastrophe 
or cataclysm, which annihilated all the 
living animals and plants: rain, like the 
flood of the Bible; inundation by the 
sea, or volcanic action. When a cata- 
clysm was over, other forms of life were 


‘Philosophie Zoologique,’’ which laid 
the foundation for Darwin’s theory. He 
assumed that life had a spontaneous 
origin, and suggested that all animals 
and plants have arisen from low forms, 
by constant changes. He declared 
that a new want demands of an animal 
new exertions, perhaps of parts not 
hitherto used, and that the satisfaction 
of this want develops these parts and 
gradually produces a different species. 
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Here was clearly the germ of the whole 
theory, but partly because Lamarck did 
not have at hand enough observed facts 
to give his theories the rigidity of proof, 
partly because he was misunderstood, 
and partly because the great Cuvier 
looked with contempt upon him, his 
conclusion failed to gain any credence, 
and he finally died in blindness and 
poverty in 1829. The other scientist 
who saw dimly the great truth was 
Geoffroy St. Hilaire, whose theory was 


no broad conception of the theory of 
development, or may have actively 
opposed it, made discoveries and stored 
up facts which were to be used as 
evidence by Darwin, Wallace, Haeckel, 
and Huxley. There was Karl Ernst 
von Baer, who discovered the human 
egg, and who made this daring 
suggestion : 

‘* Possibly,’ he wrote, ‘‘all animals 
are alike, and in their early stages of 
development nothing but hollow globes. 





ALFRED R. 


that there is in nature a law of com- 
pensation; that is, if one organ begins 
to develop strongly it does so at the 
expense of other parts. Years later the 
poet Goethe, with prophetic imagina- 
tion, declared the same view. In other 
words, the doctrine of change and 
development was beginning to gain a 
foothold in the world of s ience. 

Then came a number of splendid 
workers who, while they may have had 
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The further back we follow their de- 
velopment, the greater likeness we 
discover in very different animals. 
This suggests the problem as _ to 
whether at the early stages of their 
development all animals are essentially 
alike, and referable to a common 
ancestral form.”’ 

Other great students were Johannes 
Miiller, called the ‘‘ founder of modern 
physiology”; Kolliker, Gegenbaur, 
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PROFESSOR HAECKEL IN HIS 


Louis Agassiz, and Rudolph Virchow, 
the last named of whom, thongh one 
of the most distinguished of German 
scientists, is a bitter opponent of 
evolution. The discoveries of these 
and other lesser scientists, though not 
all made before the appearance of 
Darwin’s great book ‘‘ On the Origin 
of Species” in 1859, have all been 
woven in the fabric of proof of the 
theory of development. 





It will be seen, 
therefore, that the 
doctrine of evolu- 
tion was by no 
means new when 
Darwin began his 
work, but it had 
had no acceptance 
by scientists, for it 
had so far been 
founded on _ no 
broad basis of fact. 
It is, therefore, none 
the less ‘f Darwin’s 
theory,” for it was 
he who established 
it firmly — he and 
A. R. Wallace, the 
co-discoverer. And 
after them came 
Huxley and Haec- 
kel, the great 
champions of the 
doctrine, the one in 
England and the 
other on the Conti- 
nent. This doctrine 
affirms,as Professor 
Haeckel tersely ex- 
presses it, ‘‘that all 
organisms (namely, 
all species of ani- 
mals, all species of 
plants which have 
ever existed or still 
exist on the earth) 
are derived from 
one single, or from 
afewsimple original 
forms, and that they 
have slowly developed from these by a 
natural course of gradual change.” 

Darwin in “On the Origin of 
Species”’ barely intimated that the 
theory of descent might also apply to 
man, but Haeckel at once placed man 
in the same category with the lower 
animals, though at the top of the 
pedigree-tree, and afterwards Darwin 
himself announced the same far-reach- 
ing conclusion in ‘‘ The Descent of 
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Man.”’ Haeckel was the first to out- 
line the pedigree of the higher animals 
according to Darwin’s theory. It was 
he, also, who made the profoundly 
important discovery of the beginning 
of life, the very first link in the chain 
of development — minute masses of 
living matter or protoplasm without 
form and without nucleus. To this 
he gave the name monera, and he 
has shown how it developed into 
the next higher form of life, repre- 
sented by the cell having a germ or 
nucleus, like an egg. Where monera 
came from, that is, how matter 
came to live, touches the marvellous 
problem of creation itself—one of the 
greatest, if not the greatest of all 
scentific questions to mankind. Pro- 
fessor Haeckel believes that the first 
monera, that is, the first lfving matter, 
came into existence by spontaneous 
creation—a view, it is needless to say, 
that is most violently opposed even 
among evolutionists. 

Scientists have pursued _ several 
different courses in searching for 
missing links. The first of these is 
the very obvious method of seeking 
among living animals for the repre- 
sentatives or survivals of extinct stages 
of development. Another is the search 
for the skeleton remains of extinct 
animals preserved for ages as fossils in 
rocky strata, a work in which the 
Americans, Marsh, Cope, Wortman, 
and Osborne, have been pre-eminent. 
Still more important and wonderful is 
the method of tracing the development 
of the race by the study of the 
individual. It was Haeckel who first 
brought out strongly the embryological 
proofs of the. theory of development, 
giving rise to what is known as 
Haeckel’s ‘fundamental _biogenetic 
law.”’ According to this law every 
living man is a condensed recapitula- 
tion of the whole story of creation. 
He begins a single cell, just as the 
earth’s first living creature began with 
the monera and simple unicellular 
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Protista, and he develops in his three 
score and ten years through all the 
stages of life, just as the race has 
developed through millions of years. 
Nothing could be of greater scientific 
importance than the working out of 
this profoundly wonderful parallelism 
between the development of the 
individual and the development of the 
race. By means of it Professor 
Haeckel was able to solve many of the 
difficulties which lay in the path of the 
application of Darwin’s theory and to 
supply many missing links. -His work 
along these lines is admirably set forth 
in “‘ The Natural History of Creation.” 

It will thus be seen how important a 
part Professor Haeckel has played in 
the progress of the theory of develop- 
ment. He and A. R. Wallace, of 
England are, indeed, the last of the 
great militant evolutionists. 

Not long ago I visited Professor 
Haeckel at Jena, and it seems appro- 
priate here to give some account of his 
career. His work is well known the 
world over, but, owing to the seclusion 
of his life, comparatively little is known — 
of the personal side of his character, 
which is the greater pity, for there are 
not many such men. 

During the forty years of his greatest 
activities Professor Haeckel has lived 
in the quaint and quiet old university 
town of Jena, in the Grand Duchy of 
Saxe - Weimar, where he has_ been 
engaged in the laborious research for 
which German scientists are noted, in 
writing almost a library of books, and 
in lecturing to crowded classes of 
students. Heisa man of robust build, 
erect and strong, with a thick white 
beard and keen blue eyes set about 
with wrinkles of humour. The shake 
of his hand 1s warm and his voice is 
full and hearty. As you see him 
among the trees of his garden he wears 
a broad-brimmed black hat with a 
His study is a 
homely, quiet room upstairs in the 
Jena Zoological Institute. A table in 
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the centre is crowded with mounted 
animals. As Professor Haeckel talks 
with you his hand rests on a curious 
specimen of trunk fish from the 
Mediterranean Sea. At his elbow 
stands a big black ape, side by side 
with its skeleton counterpart, and 
near by there is a fine specimen 
of that most rare ‘and interesting 
animal, the duck-bill — the mammal 
that lays eggs—which has been of such 
value as evidence to comparative Zo- 
ologists. Over his desk in the corner 
there are pictures of Darwin and of 
Johannes Miller. These two men, 
with Professor Gegenbaur, who prece- 
ded Haeckel in the chair of zoology at 
Jena, may be said to have shaped 
Haeckel’s career. It was the ‘‘ On the 
Origin of Species,” read at a time of 
doubt and indecision, that inspired 


young Haeckel to his life-work; it was. 


Miller who schooled him in'the new 
way of studying nature. Some one 
has said of Miiller: ‘To him every 
look into a microscope.was a service to 
God.”’ : 

Everywhere about Haeckel’s work- 
room are books — books in German, 
English, French, Italian, Russian—one 
of the most complete libraries on Dar- 
winism. | His own books and their 
different translations and editions fill a 
good-sized case. One 1s at a loss to 
understand how one man could pos- 
sibly have done so much writing in 
addition to such a cloud of other work. 
Here is his first great work, the 
‘** General Morphology of Organisms,” 
in two thick volumes, published seven 
years after “‘On the Origin of Species.” 
It was written at fever heat to drown 
the sorrow over the loss of his first 
wife, and, after all, it was so much in 
advance of the thought of the day that 
it made little general impression, 
although it won him the friendship of 
Darwin and Huxley. 

Besides ‘“ The Natural History of 
Creation,’’ which has been translated 
into twelve languages, reaching its 


fourth edition in English, there are 
Haeckel’s monumental works on the 
radiolaria, on the sponges and corals, 
on the medusz and siphonophore, and 
five huge volumes of reports on the 
Challenger expedition, and his new 
(1896) ‘‘ Systematic Phylogeny” al- 
ready mentioned, which the Professor 
regards as his most important contri- 
bution to science. 

Haeckel’s last book, ‘‘Die Wel- 
trathsel’”’ (World Riddles), which ap- 
peared in 1899, has had an unusual 
sale for a book of science, both in 
German and English. His method of 
writing this volume of several hundred 
pages will perhaps explain why he has 
been able to accomplish so much. 
During the two months in which he 
wrote it he reached his desk at six 
o'clock every morning, and wrote 
steadily, with a short intermission 
for dinner, until eight o'clock in 
the evening. In all that time he 
wrote no letters and saw no visitors, 
it being understood that he was on a 
vacation in Italy. 

‘One can accomplish much in fort 
years,” he says. 3 

Another thing that impresses one 
who comes to know Professor Haeckel 
is the amount of work which he does 
with his own hands. His writing is 
all done by pen, most of the pictures 
in his books are the work of his own 
brush and pencil, his collections of sea- 
creatures, numbering many thousands, 
have been made largely by his own 
hand, and often he has done the pre- 
serving and mounting, even writing the 
labels himself. When he travels—and 
he has been half the world over—he 
travels alone, believing that he can 
thus accomplish more work. 

There can be no doubt that 
Haeckel’s surroundings have _ con- 
tributed much to the volume, as well 
as to the high quality, of his accom- - 
flishment. If there ever was an ideal 
spot for the unhampered work of a 
student and thinker, that spot is Jena 
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—a small, quiet, quaint town, removed 
from the great fairways of traffic and 
shut in from the world with splendid 
green hills. Professor Haeckel takes 
you to the window of his study—a view 
unsurpassed. In the distance rises a 
spur of mountains where the castle of 
a medizval baron once stood, and 
nearer at hand, hemming in the 
laboratory itself, there is a beautiful 
garden which excludes all but glimpses 
of the town. When Professor Haeckel 
leaves his work he goes out through 
a quiet lane, walled in with foliage, and 
a few steps bring him to Ernst Haeckel 
Street—so named in his honour by the 
citizens of Jena—and then to his house 
on the hill, also set among abounding 
foliage. The shady lane which is his 
daily walk is a historic spot in Jena. 
A hundred years ago, here walked 
Goethe and Schiller arm in arm, going 
out from Schiller’s house, which one 
sees from the windows of Professor 


Haeckel’s laboratory. It is one of 
those curiously interesting things that 
Haeckel, who acknowledges a _ great 
debt to Goethe, should have come to © 
work out the great theory of evolution 
in the spot where Goethe dreamed it, 
even using some of the same instru- 
ments which Goethe had used in his 
investigations half a century or more 
before. 

Not content with showing the mag- 
nificent view from his windows, Haeckel 
will take you up to the roof. He goes 
up two steps at a time, although he 1s 
now past sixty-six years old. Away 
back when he was a student in the 
university he won fame as an athlete, 
at one time, at the famous ‘‘ German 
Turnfest”’ in Leipzig (1863), earning a 
crown of laurel for breaking the record 
in the running broad jump. And the 
vigour of his younger manhood has 
never deserted him. 
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To Sleep 


O be asleep, asleep awhile, 
Forgetful of all grief and guile ; 


All worry, and all strife and stress 
Of blended bane and bitterness, 
Of fret and fray, travail and toil ; 
So fain to shun the sins that soil, 
And flee from follies that beguile 
And beckon with their temptingness— 


To be asleep. 


To slip away from life’s turmoil, 

To loose the sandals and uncoil 
The bands that bind the brow and press 
The pillow of forgetfulness ; 

Unmindful of the din and broil— 


To be asleep. 
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A Knight of the Garter 


By Grant 


A of a gown, a faint perfume, and 

Daphne Boyne put foot in the 
hall. It was the night of the Assembly 
ball in Cape Town before the war. The 
“little army of the rejected’”’ at once 
fell in about her, and before you could 
say ‘‘ please,” her card was filled witha 
score of names. 

Daphne Boyne had the town in her 
train, and the half of it enrolled in the 
“little army.’”’ She would smile on 
you with her beautiful curving lips, 
then toss you a glance from her grey 
eyes, and you capitulated, proposed, and 
were rejected. At that you joined the 
“little army.”’ I never knew a man to 
play at love with Daphne Boyne. 
Some started in that way, but before 
they knew it they were serious enough. 
Indeed, it was a very superior experi- 
ence to be rejected by that girl. The 
wonderful thing about it was that she 
always performed the coup de grace with 
as little permanent damage to the 
man’s pride as possible, and with great 
credit to her tact. It was shortly after 
my own enlistment in the “little army 
of the rejected’’ that a woman who 
had long been my friend confided to 
me that Daphne Boyne was “the 
most serious, conscientious and really 
expert flirt”? she had ever known. 
I have not called on that woman 
since. 

Daphne Boyne's father is an Irish- 
man, some time officer in Her Majesty’s, 
now Hts Majesty’s, troops in the 
Colonies, retired. From him she in- 


herited her wonderful grey eyes with. 


the long black lashes. From _ her 
mother, who was a Creole of Trinidad, 
where Boyne married her when he was 
a captain, she got her tall, slender, 
imperishable figure. Thank Heaven, 
Daphne will never grow fat. 


LAUGH on the stairs, the rustle. 


Richardson 
It ,was Daphne's blue night. Her 
gown was of turquoise blue; _ her 


slippers and stockings matched, and 
she carried a huge blue feather fan. 

At the fourth dance I observed that 
Ashton was offensively attentive to 
Daphne, and that he was insolently 
gay. Envious eyes watched him con- 
duct her to a palm-hidden seat in the 
conservatory. Ashton is _ hideously 
rich, in addition to which he is fat and 
assertive. I saw him again after the 
fifth dance, and recognised another 
recruit to the “little army of the re- 
jected.” But he was not a thorough- 
bred ; he sneered and sulked. | 

Between the sixth and_ seventh 
dances I overheard an important con- 
versation. Jack Vernon had just come 
in and crossed the room to the corner 
in which Daphne, by a miracle, sat 
alone. 

‘*But I have no dances left,” I heard 
Daphnesay. ‘‘I’msorry. Youshould 
have come sooner.” 

Vernon was looking at her card. 
‘Why, here’s Ashton’s name down for 
two waltzes and a two-step,” he said. 

‘‘ Which is no concern of yours,” 
replied Daphne. ‘* But you may take 
me out and find an ice for me. I think 
the heat has made my head ache.” 

I do not know what happened while 
Daphne and Vernon were looking for 
that ice, but I do know that two of 
Ashton’s waltzes slipped away un- 
danced, with Ashton in the smoking- 
room drinking brandy and soda. 


The next dance was a quadrille. I 


_was in.it with Gertrude Van-Tromp, 


the nicest ugly Afrikander girl I ever 
knew, for a partner. Daphne and 
Vernon were on the side. Ashton was 
also in our set. 

Daphne and the girl opposite her had 
just executed the “ ladies change’’ with 
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grace and precision, and were beside 
their respective partners again. On 
the instant the girls in the set were 
aflutter. At first I could not under- 
stand it. I looked at Daphne, who 
was laughing and talking merrily. 
Then I saw her glance at the floor in 
the middle of the set, and her voice was 
instantly hushed. Her eyes ran rapidly 
around and she read the situation. 
Ashton was grinning vindictively. Ver- 
non’s face was serene, and expressed 
nothing. 

The music started. Vernon’s hand 
sought Daphne’s, and they moved across 
the fluor. Half way over Vernon 
stooped swiftly, picked up a turquoise 
blue garter with a jewelled clasp, and 
slipped it into his pocket. After that 
the dance went on stupidly, as quad- 
rillesdo. During it I took note of the 
gowns the girls wore. The one 
opposite was in white; she on the left 
in yellow, and the girl by my side wore 
pink. 

I observed later that Vernon danced 
Ashton’s two-step with Daphne and 
that when he left her, her eyes followed 
him across the room. I had never 
seen her look at a man like that 
before. 

The band had droned through the 
last waltz. I was beside Daphne and 
Vernon as he took her through the hall 
- to put her in hercarriage. Thedimple 
played in her flushed and happy face. 
Vernon looked tremendously serious, 
and I heard him say: ‘‘I’m going 
away to-morrow. To the mine, you 
know, up in Rhodesia. I shall be gone 
several months.” 

The dimple faded out. 
asked Daphne, simply. | 

‘Yes. May I write to you?” 

‘*No-o,” she replied slowly, as if 
considering the matter. ‘ But if any- 
thing of importance should occur I will 
write to you and you may reply.” 

When Daphne reached home her 
father was waiting for her. Perching 
herself on the arm of his chair she 


‘‘ Are you ?” 


related the incident of the quadrille. 
‘‘Tt was so delicate of him,” she said, 
running her fingers through his soft 
white hair. ‘‘ Don’t you think so?” 
“The young scamp. And did he 
not return it to you?” 
‘* The very idea!’ exclaimed Daphne, 
indignantly. 


A man in a blue flannel shirt anda 
pair of muddy boots sat in a bare little 
room in the boss’s shanty of the ‘‘ Blue 
Goose”? mine, glooming at a pencil 
sketch tacked to the wall. Hewas the 
picture of acute loneliness and plucked 
at a sparse and bristly brown beard, 
He was a charming and talented man, 
but the rearing of a good-looking 
or even presentable beard was _ be- 
yond his accomplishment. Could the 
“little army of the rejected” have 
seen him at this time it would have 


rejoiced. 


The ‘‘ Blue Goose ’’ was a wretched 
hole in a forlorn Rhodesian mountain- 
side, but from it was taken a very com- 
fortable fortune every month. It had 
been developed by the lonely man with 
the sparse beard, and his share of its 
production went to his credit ina Cape 
Town bank with fine punctuality. But 
even that did not reconcile him to the 
deadly gloom of the ‘‘ Blue Goose.”’ 

The pencil sketch on the wall was of 
a girl’s head. The eyes were sweet 
and frank, the curving lips were smil- 
ing, in the right cheek there showed a 
dimple and the head was crowned with 
a mass of waving black hair. It wasa 
clever sketch, and the man had worked 
hard on it, his memory serving him for 
model. But it far from satisfied him. 
He thought it did not do justice to the 
original, but this, however, did not 


_deter him from spending hours every 


day looking at it. 

Presently he arose and went to a 
desk. He unlocked a drawer and took 
out a package. It was wrapped and 
re-wrapped in several folds of paper. 
The last wrapping was a mass of soft. 
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white tissue. When he unfolded this 
he brought forth a blue garter which 
he held reverently in his hand and re- 
mained a long time looking at it. 

Down the mountain road came the 
jangle of bells on the mail carrier’s 
mule. It drew nearer and nearer and 
stopped. The man with the garter had 
not heard the bells. He was picturing 
in his mind a certain dance he had had 
in a ball-room about fifteen hundred 
miles away. The door opened anda 
bushy head was. pushed into the 
room. The man hastily concealed the 
garter. 

‘‘ Here’s yer post,” said the head. 

‘‘ Throw it on the table,” growled the 
man, who was replacing the many 
wrappings about the garter. When he 
had finished he put the package back 
in the drawer, which he locked. Then 
he sauntered over to the table and 
_ listlessly turned over the pile of letters. 
At the very bottom he found a large 
square, violet-scented envelope ad- 
dressed to him in a distinctly fashion- 
able but almost illegible angular hand. 
He seized it, stared at it and then fell 
to kissing it wildly, until he had well- 
nigh obliterated the address. He 
pressed it to his breast and sobbed 
twice, a little hysterically, after which 
he grew calmer and tore itopen. This 
is what he read :— 

** Dear Mr. Vernon: 

“IT told you I would write to’you if 
anything of consequence occurred. It 
has. You remember my fox terrier 
Dum-Dum, don’t you? Well, he’s 
dead, poor dear. Please say you are 
SOrly. Sincerely, 

‘* DAPHNE Boyne.” 

There was a postscript, ofcourse. It 
was only two words, but it stumped 


Vernon. He read it forwards and 
backwards and from every angle. He 
even turned it upside down. At last he 


decided that it said ‘‘ Write soon.” 
“Poor girl,” he murmured, “‘ the loss 

of Dum-Dum must have been a great 

blow. She evidently wants sympathy.” 


And he sat down at once to answer the 
letter. He wrote page after page of 
the most interesting and entertaining 
facts; all abo:t his work, the mine, the 
characters he had met, etc., but never 
a word of the love that was devouring 
him. 

‘‘There,” he said, when he had 
finished, ‘‘that ought to bring another.”’ 
Then he sat down to wait. 

A month passed; then another, and 
his beard grew longer and more bristly 
—but no letter. It was well into the 
third month of his waiting and he was 
growing hollow-eyed. Again came the 
jangle of the mule’s bells and again the 
violet-scented envelope. Withtrembling 
fingers he tore it open and read, this 
time eagerly, hungrily, but without sobs 
or tears or kisses:— _ 

‘* Dear Mr. Vernon: 
‘‘T know you are dying to hear the 


news. Whom do you think is going to 
be married? I know you will never 
guess. (His heart stopped beating and 


he hurried to the end). 
Gertrude Van-Tromp! You remember 
her, of course. If I am not mistaken 
you and she were once great friends. 
(He heaved a vast sigh of relief). She 
is the dearest girl. I know you will be 
glad to hear the good news. 
“Very sincerely, 

‘* DAPHNE Boyne.” 

Once more the enigmatical and 
elusive postscript. Again he interpreted 
it, ‘‘ Write soon.” 

He did so at great length, detailing 
in the most interesting and scientific 
manner how the ‘‘ Blue Goose’’ lode 
had dipped to the east and been lost, 
but how he had found it again, and 
developed a bed of the richest ore in 
the Colony. 

One afternoon, two weeks after he 
had sent his letter away, he was moon- 
ing in his room with a blue garter and 
two letters on the table before him. 
He haprened to be lying back in his 
chair, his eyes a trifle higher than the 
letters, along which he was meditatively 


Why dear 
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squinting. Suddenly he sprang to his 
feet as white as muslin. He picked up 
one of the letters and began to study 
the postscript attentively. He looked 
at it this way and that, and then held 
it flat and almost on a level with his 
eyes. 

“Great Scott!” he cried. ‘‘ What an 
assIam! No! Yes! Itis; it must 
be! Now it’s as plain as print. It 
says ‘with love,’ and all the time I 
thought it said ‘ write soon.’”’ 


He looked at hiswatch. If he caught 


the south-bound train from Bulawayo 
he would be in Cape Town Friday 
night. He ran to the stable and sad- 
dled his horse in a shorter space of time 
than it ever had been saddled before, 
the meanwhile shouting instructions to 
his petrified foreman. Then he almost 
fell down the mountainside and into 
the plains. By some miracle he did 
not break his neck. 
He caught the train, and on Saturday 
morning was betrothed to Miss Daphne 
Boyne. ; 
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Cheer Up! 


By John Sjolander 


H ERE we are, the glad and glorious, 
Walking up and down the world ; 
Over all life’s ills victorious, 
Our bright banners are unfurled ; 
And beneath their gay folds rippling 
In the laughter-laden breeze, 
Earth on purest joy is tippling, 
Bidding every trouble cease. 


Every fellow is our brother, 
And his trials are our own, 
Helping, aiding one another, 
No one suffering alone; 
None so far but he’s our neighbour, 
And he fares as we do fare, 
And he helps us in our labour, 
We in all his pleasures share. 


There are smiles in all our glances, 
There 1s love in all our words ; 
And where merry Morning dances 
There are we and sing like birds ; 
And the sky above grows bluer, 
And the earth below more fair, 
And our love grows stronger, truer, 
Than e’er mortal man dared swear. 


Oh, this old world would be hoary 
’ If we let our banners fall, 

But we'll hold them up in glory— 
Let their radiance rest on all. 
Living, loving, laughing, cheering, 
Singing all the blessed while, 
Till the end of earth is nearing— 

Then meet heaven with a smile. 


French Household Expenses. 


By Julien Gordon 


the other day, why, with every 

effort at economy, she found 
her income inadequate. This income 
was considered sufficient by French 
people who lived in comfort. While 
denying herself all the pleasures of 
existence, it was almost impossible for 
her to meet daily expenses. The maid 
—a Savoyarde who had never before 
left her native hills, where she had 
lived in the, service of the provincial 
aristocracy and the haute bourgeoisie 
—replied, as she tossed up the lady’s 
hair, ‘‘ The standards, madame, of my 
late mistress’s existence were as dif- 
ferent from yours as hers were from 
her washerwoman’s.” 

The English lady, who had pene- 
trated into some of the interiors of 
Aix, Chambéry, and Grenoble, and 
found in these chateaux, villas, and 
apartments, if not artistic taste and 
elegance, at least pleasant surround- 
ings, with great neatness and order, 
was surprised. 

Madame M., with whom the servant 
had remained seven years, was the 
wife of an official—a man who made 
speeches at public conclaves, received 
ambulant dignataries, attended state 
banquets; a man of importance, some- 
th ng of a personage. He was sup- 
posed to live well, and, in fact, did so. 
Closely questioned, the femme de 
chambre unfolded to the interested 
Englishwoman more than the glimpse 
afforded by a half-hour’s call in a 
shaded salon of well-dressed and polite 
women. 

From the day of her marriage— 
although she had brought her husband 
some fortune—Madame M.'s expenses 
as well as her conduct were absolutely 
guided and controlled by her husband. 


\ -N English lady asked her maid, 


She would, indeed, have been in fear 
of expending a franc without his per- 
mission. For her own toilet and that 
of her daughter, a school-girl, she was 
accorded the sum yearly of one thou- 
sand francs, or about forty pounds ; 
upon this he expected that she and the 
fillette should always present a refined 
appearance. 

‘* But how was this possible ? ”’ 

“My lady and her little girl,” said 
the maid, ‘“‘ were always well-dressed. 
Most of her day was passed at home. 
She wore few boots and shoes, because 
she never ‘took walks.’ In the house 
she wore neat though cheap slippers 
and a dark, short peignoir—dark and 
without a train, that it might less 
easily become soiled. The street- 
costume was never put on except for 
visiting, an occasional afternoon at the 
cercle to hear the music, or la messe of 
a Sunday. Upon return to the house, 
this dress and her hat were imme- 
diately brushed and carefully laid away. 
She never went out when it rained.” 

On her jour, a satin gown, which 
was expected to last several years — 
being duly refashioned for the changed 
mode—was donned; this also did ser- 
vice for calls of unusual ceremony. 
One rich velvet, a part of the trous- 
seau, was the evening accoutrement of 
half a lifetime. This also was skilfully 
manipulated into new shapes with the 
added grace of a fresh gleam of jet or 
gold or a touch of lace. ‘There was 
one handsome fan kept specially for 
dinner-parties. These were rare. In- 
vitations were few. As to the toilet- 
table, all Frenchwomen use poudre de 
riz, but the creams and delicate per- 
fumes, satchets, expensive soaps, and 
essences — usual accessories to a dainty 
English lady’s arsenal—are unknown 
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to the bourgeoise or economical aristo- 
crat. It is a fact that these articles, 
which are so widely fabricated in 
France, are almost exclusively for 
foreign usage, and are provided to our 
British market in such quantities that 
they are cheaper in London than in 
Paris. 

The wash-bill was closely inspected. 
A tablecloth had been known to last 
more than a fortnight, the family 
taking extreme care of it! If a spot 
fell from a careless hand, a clean 
napkin concealed it at the next meal. 

In Monsieur M.’s library were some 
historical, scientific, and political works; 
these alone were supplied for the wife’s 
delectation. She was not allowed to 
choose or purchase for herself any 
lighter literature, even a subscription 
to the circulating library being frowned 
upon. An occasional novel was smug- 
gled to her under the bonne’s apron, 
with urgent insistence that ‘‘the. mari 
shouldn’t know of it!”’ 

In fact, the mari in a French house- 
hold is rather the enemy to be placated 
than the benevolent deity for sacrifice 
and love. Yet, though the French 
husband is hardly a lover, allured and 
alluring, the French woman, through 
her natural coquetry, still desires, it 
seems, to be attractive in his eyes. 

To all social functions, however in- 
significant, the husband invariably 
accompanies the wife. When it 
bores him to go with her, she stops at 
home. | 

Meals with the French are a pleasure 
lingered over, slowly enjoyed; no hurry 
abridges the sacred rite. And the wis- 
dom of this is apparent in that leisurely 
digested food nourishes and the nervous 
prostration due to imperfect assimila- 
tion is less prevalent than with us. 
The table is nicely served, and excel- 
lent even in modest households: soup, 
fish, roast—always several dishes—a 
vegetable, fruit, cheese, wines at both 
breakfast and dinner. But not a crumb 
is wasted, not a drop thrown away. 
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The lady’s time is spent with her 
children, in the detailed care of her 
household, sewing, and, in idler mo- 
ments, at her embroidery. 

‘‘Then, madame,” said the maid, 
“look at the mail!"’ Every day, an 
English lady of position receives her 
bundle of newspapers, her magazines, 
books, letters, from all over the world. 
These are frequently insufficiently 
stamped, requiring payment before 
delivery. There are the answers to 
all these. The postage of such a 
correspondence is a large item, at 
which a thrifty ménage in France would 
look twice. Madame M. received a 
couple of letters in a month, possibly 
wrote one. 

Then, there is no travelling. Ma- 
dame M. considered a trip from Aix 
to Annecy sufficient for the year’s 
change of scenery and atmosphere. 
Monsieur occasionally took a longer 
journey on public or private business. 
In fact, all extra expenditure or self- 
indulgence was invariably the hus- 
band’s,-not the wife’s. Her limitations 
were as definite as the laws of the 
Decalogue. ‘‘ Thou shalt not spend,” 
was her vade-mecum. 

A male visitor is unknown to pro- 
vincial French ladies unless accom- 
panied by his wife, and even her 
women friends she rarely sees en téte- 
a-téte. Her relatives she receives in 
her bedroom en robe de chambre, but 
the general visitor is except on the jour ; 
thus the fire, flowers and lights. which 
are provided for this reception-day, are 
saved. 

If her husband is much occupied, she 
has little daily companionship with any 
one except the bonne. This is usually 
deprecated by the husband, who desires 
her to ‘‘ hold her rank.”’ 

Madame M. had lately died—young— 
and the maid inadvertently dropped the 
comment that she didn’t think she was 
very anxious to live; she had made no 
special effort to get well. When asked 
why, the maid reflected and then 
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astutely answered, “I think she was 
ennuyée.”’ 

Here then lies, in a nutshell, the gist 
of Flaubert’s remarkable study of Ma- 
dame Bovary. For the mediocre, this 
stifled monotony suffices. To awoman 
of brains, energy, or of that beauty 
which demands homage as its due, it 
means death. 

It made of Flaubert’s heroine a cri- 
minal. Critics praise him for his calm, 
impassive attitude toward his unfor- 
tunate puppet. We, on the contrary, 
seem to see in his cynical vivisection 
‘ that contemptuous hatred which would 
animate the French bourgeois who has 
tried in vain to clip the wing which 
beats to soar. The soaring may be a 
mean business enough, vicious, corrupt 
and low; but the tragedy remains—-the 
tragedy of futile hopes, unprofitable 
effort, crushing defeat! For in the 
veins of her who is not mediocre has 





crept the spirit of the times, with its 
unrest, its dissatisfaction, its demands. 
The feministe struts boldly before the 
appalled vision of the conservative 
Frenchman. What shall be done with 
her? 

In the meanwhile, it is no doubt 
more expensive to be free than to be 
fettered, unless indeed a woman uses 
her freedom as a source of income. It 
is perhaps not surprising that women 
who accept the conditions of which we 
have spoken, while doubtless admirable 
in many respects, must remain timid 
and narrow. It may explain what an 
intelligent Frenchman said to us when 
we asked him why the French colonies 
were deserts: ‘It is the fault of our 
mothers. They will not let us go, nor 
willthey give their daughters to pioneers. 
They have killed our colonies.” 

These women will have to learn that 
stagnation Is not profit. 
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The Victor's Way 


By James Buckham 


ING HASSAM, well beloved, was wont to say, 
kK When aught went wrong or any labour failed: 
“To-morrow, friends, will be another day !”’ 

And in that faith he slept, and so prevailed. 


Long live this proverb! While the world shall roll 
To-morrow, fresh shall rise from out the night 
And new baptise the indomitable soul 
With courage for its never ending fight. 


No one, I say, is conquered till he yields ; 

And yield he need not while, like mist from glass, 
God wipes the stain of life’s old battlefields 

_ From every morning that he brings to pass. 


New day, new hope, new courage. 
O soul, thy cheerful creed. 


Let this be, 
What’s yesterday 


With all its shards and wrack and grief to thee! 
Forget it, then—here lies the victor’s way! 
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‘* Who should he meet up with on the crossroads but the ould fairy doctor, Sheela Maguire.” 


Darby Gill and the Good People 


By Herminie Templeman 


N the road between Kilcuny and 
() Balinderg, Jerry Murtaugh, the 
car-driver, told me his story: 

Although only one living man of his 
own free will ever went among them 
there, still any well-learned person in 
Ireland can tell you that the abode of 
the Good People is in the hollow heart 
of the great mountain Sleive-na-mon. 
That same one man was Darby Gill, a 
cousin of my own mother. 

One night the Good People took the 
eldest of Darby’s three fine pigs. The 
next week a second pig went the same 
way. The third week not a thing had 
Darby left for the Balinrobe fair. You 
may aisily think how sore and sorry 
the poor man was, an’ how Bridget his 
wife an’ the childher carried on. The 
rent was due, and all left was to sell 
his cow Rosie to pay it. Rosie was 
the apple of his eye; he admired and 
rayspected the pigs, but he loved Rosie. 


Worst luck of all was yet to come. 
On the morning when Darby went for 
the cow to bring her into market, bad 
scrans to the hoof was there; but in 
her place only a wisp of dirty straw to 
mock him. Millia murther! What a 
howlin’ and screechin’ and cursin’ did 
Darby bring back to the house! 

Now Darby was a bould man, anda 
desperate man in his anger, as you 
soon will see. He shoved his feet into 
a pair of brogues, clapped his hat on 
his head, gripped his stick in his 
hand. 

‘‘ Fairy or no fairy, ghost or goblin, 
livin’ or dead, who took Rosie’ll rue 
this day,” he says. 

With those wild words he bolted in 
the direction of Sleive-na-mon. 

All day long he climbed like an ant 
over the hill, looking for a hole or cave 
through which he could get at the 
prison of Rosie. At times he struck 
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‘* Waving in the air at Rosie’s tail like a flag.” 


the rocks with his blackthorn, cryin’ 
out challenge. 

‘Come out, you that took her,’ he 
called. ‘If ye have the courage of a 
mouse, ye murtherin’ thieves, come 
out!” 

No one made answer—at laste, not 
just then. But at night, as he turned, 
hungry and footsore, toward home, who 
should he meet up with on the cross- 
roads but the ould fairy doctor, Sheela 
Maguire. Well known she was as a 
spy for the Good People. She spoke 
up: 

‘‘ Oh, then, you’re the foolish, blun- 
dherin’-headed man to be saying what 
you've said, and doing what you've 
done this day, Darby Gill,” says she. 

-““ What do I care!” says he fiercely. 
“‘I'd fight the divil to-night for my 
beautiful cow.” 

‘“‘ Then go into Mrs. Hagan’s meadow 
beyant,”’ says Sheela, ‘‘and wait till 
the moon is up. By-an’-by ye’ll see 
a herd of cows come down from the 
mountain, and yer own’ll be among 
them.” 

‘“What’ll I do then?” asked Darby, 
his voice thrembling with excitement. 


‘‘Sorra a hair I care what ye do! 
But there’ll be lads there, and hundreds 
you won’t see, that’ll stand no ill words, 
Darby Gill.” 

“IT thank you kindly,” says Darby, 
‘‘and I bid you good-evening, ma’am.”’ 
He turned away, leaving her standing 
there alone, looking after him; but he 
was sure he heard voices talkin’ to her, 
and laughin’ and tittherin’ behind 
him. 

It was dark night when Darby 
stretched himself on the ground in 
Hagan’s meadow; the yellow rim of 
the moon just tipped the edge of the 
hills. The time passed mortal slow; 
and it was an hour later when a hun- 
dred slow shadows, stirring up the 
mists, crept from the mountain way 
toward him. First he must find was 
Rosie among the herd. To creep quiet 
as a cat through the hedge and reach 
the first cow was only a minute’s work. 
Then his plan—to wait till cock-crow 
—with all other sober, sensible thoughts, 
went clean out of the lad’s head before 
his rage; for, cropping eagerly the long 
sweet grass, the first baste he met was 
Rosie. 
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‘* There she was, gliding back and forth,”’ 


With a leap Darby was behind her, 
his stick falling sharply on her flanks. 
The ingratitude of that cow almost 
broke Darby’s heart. Rosie turned 
fiercely on him, with a vicious lunge, 
her two horns aimed at his breast. 
There was no suppler boy in the parish 
than Darby, and well for him it was so, 
for the mad rush the cow gave would 
have caught any man the laste thrifle 
heavy on his legs, and ended his days 
right there. . 

As it was, our hayro sprang to on 
side. As Rosie passed, his left hand 
gripped her tail. When one of the 
Gills takes hould of a thing, he hangs 
on like a bull terrier. Away he went, 
rushing with her. 

Now began a race the like ot which 


was never heard of before or since. - 


Ten jumps to the second, and a hun- 
dred feet to the jump. Kosie’s tail 
standing straight up in the air, firm as 
an iron bar, and Darby floating straight 
out behind; a thousand furious fairies 
flying a short distance after, filling the 
air with wild commands and threat- 
enings. 

Suddenly the sky opened for a crash 
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of lightning that shivered the hills, and 
a roar of thunder that turned out of 
their beds every man, woman, and child 
in four counties. Flash after flash 
came the lightning, hitting on every 
side of Darby. If it wasn’t for fear of 
hurting Rosie, the fairies would sartenly 
have killed Darby. As it was, he was 
stiff with fear, afraid to hould on and 
afraid to lave go, but flew, waving in 
the air at Rosie’s tail like a flag. 

As the cow turned into the long, 
narrow valley which cuts into the east 
side of the mountain, the Good People 
caught up with the pair, and what they 
didn’t do to Darby, in the line of 
sticking pins, pulling whiskers, and 


‘pinching wouldn’t take long totell. In 


troth, he was just about to let go his 
hould, and take the chances of a fall, 
when the hillside opened and—whisk ! 
the cow turned into the mountain. 
Darby found himself flying down a 
wide, high passage which grew lighter 
as hewent along. He heard the opening - 
behind shut like a trap, and his heart 
almost stopped beating, for this was 
the fairies’ home in the heart of Sleive- 
na-mon. He was captured by them ! 
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Maureen McGibney and Darby. 


When Rosie stopped, so stiff were all 
Darby’s joints, that he had great trouble 
loosening himself to come down. He 
landed among a lot of angry-faced little 
people, each no higher than your hand, 
every one wearing a green velvet cloak 
and a red cap. 

‘* We'll take him to the king,” saysa 
red-whiskered wee chap. ‘‘ What he'll 
do to the murtherin’ spalpeen ’Il be 
good and plenty!” 

With that they marched our bould 
Darby, a prisoner, down the long passage, 
which every second grew wider and 
lighter, and fuller of little people. 

Sometimes, though, he met with 
human beings like himself, only the 
black charm was on them, they having 
been stolen at some time by the Good 
People. He saw Lost People there 
from every parish in Ireland, both 
commoners and gentry. Each was 
laughing, talking, and divarting himself 
with another. Off to the sides he could 
see small cobblers making brogues, 
tinkers mending pans, tailors sewing 
cloth, smiths hammering horseshoes, 
every one merrily to his trade, making 
a divarsion out of work. 


Down near the centre of the moun- 
tain was a room twenty times higher 
and broader than the biggest church in 
the world. As they drew near this 
room, there arose the sound of a reel. 
played on bagpipes. The music was 
so bewitching that Darby, who was the 
gracefullest reel dancer in all Ireland, 
could hardly make his feet behave. 

At the room’s edge Darby stopped 
short and caught his breath, the sight 
was so entrancing. Set over the bread 
floor were thousands and thousands of 
the Good People, facing this way and 
that, and dancing to a reel; while ona 
throne in the middle of the room sat 
ould Brian Conners, King of the Fairies, 
blowing on the bagpipes. The little 
king, with a gould crown on his head, 
wearing a beautiful green velvet coat 
and red knee breeches, sat with his 
legs crossed, beating time with his foot 
to the music. 

There were many from Darby’s own 
parish ; and what was his surprise to 
see there Maureen McGibney, his own 
wife’s sister, whom he had supposed 
resting dacintly in her grave in holy 
ground these three years. 
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‘The side of the mountain lay wide open.” 


There she was, gliding back and forth, 
ferninst a little grey-whiskered, round- 
stomached fairy man, as though there 
Was never a care nor a sorrow in the 
world. 

As I told you before, I tell you again, 
Darby was the finest reel dancer in all 
Ireland; and he came from a family of 
dancers, though I say it who shouldn’t 
as he was my mother’s own cousin. 
Three things in the world banish sorrow 
—love and whisky and music. So, 
when the surprise of it all melted a 
little, Darby’s feet led him in to the 
thick of the throng, right under the 
throne of the king, where he flung care 
to the winds, and put his heart and 
mind into his two nimble feet. Darby’s 
dancing was such that purty soon those 
around stood still to admire. 

Backward and forward, sidestep and 
turn; cross over, then forward; a hand 
on his hip and his stick twirling free; 
sidestep and forward; cross over again ; 
bow to his partner, and hammer the 
floor. 

It wasn’t long till half the dancers 
crowded around admiring, clapping 


their hands, and shouting encourage- 
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ment. The ould king grew so excited 
that he laid down the pipes, took up 
his fiddle, came down from the throne, 
and standing ferninst Darby began a 
finer tune than the first. 

The dancing lasted a whole hour, no 
one speaking a word except to cry out, 


‘*Foot it, ye divil!” ‘ Aisy now, he’s 
threading on flowers!” ‘ More power 
to you!”’ ‘‘ Play faster, king!” Hooroo! 


hooroo! hooray!” 

Then the king stopped and said : 

‘Well, what bates Banagher, and 
Banagher bates the world! Who are 
you, and how came you here?” 

Then Darby up and tould the whole 
story. 

When he had finished, the king 
looked sayrious. ‘‘ I’m glad you came, 
an’ I’m sorry you came,” he says. 
“If we had put our charm on you 
outside to bring you in, you’d never 
die till the end of the world, when we 
here must all go to hell. But,” he 
added quickly, “ there’s no use in worry- 
ing about that now. That’s nayther 
here nor there! Those willing to come 
with us can’t come at all, at all; and 
here you are of your own free act and 
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‘* The neighbours were hurrying to him, 


will. Howsomever, you're here, and 
we daren't let you go outside to tell 
others of what you have seen, and so 
give us a bad name about—about taking 
things, you know. We'll make you as 
comfortable as we can; and so you 
won’t worry about Bridget and the 


childher, I’ll have a gould sovereign © 


left with them every day of their lives. 
But I wish we had the comeither on 
you,” he says, with a sigh, ‘for it’s 
aisy to see you’re great company. Now 
come up to my place an’ have a noggin 
of punch for friendship’s sake,” says he. 

That’s how Darby Gill began his six 
months’ stay with the Good People. 
Not a thing was left undone to make 
Darby contented and happy. A civiler 
people than the Good People he never 
met. At first he couldn't get over 
saying, ‘‘ God keep all here,” and ‘‘ God 
save you kindly,” and things like that, 
which was like burning them with a 
hot iron. 

If it weren’t for Maureen McGibney, 
Darby would be in Sleive-na-mon at 
this hour. Sure she was always the 
wise girl, ready with her crafty plans 
and warnings. On a day when they 
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down every road and through every field.” 


two were sitting alone together, she 
says to him: 

‘‘ Darby, dear,” says she, “it isn’t 
right for a dacint man of family to be 
spending his days cavortin’, and idlin’, 
and fillin’ the hours with sport and 
nonsense. We must get you out of 
here; for what is a sovereign a day to 
compare with the care and protection 
of a father ?’’ she says. 

‘“Thrue for ye!’’ moaned Darby, 
‘“‘and my heart is just splittin’ for a 
sight of Bridget an’ the childher. Bad 
luck to the day I set so much store on 
a dirty, ongrateful, threacherous cow! ”’ 

‘‘T know well how you feel,” says 
Maureen, “‘ for I’d give the whole world 
to say three words to Bob Broderick, 
that ye tell me that out of grief for me 
has never kept company with any other 
girl till this day. But that’ll never be,” 
she says, ‘‘ because I must stop here till 
the Day of Judgment, and then I must 
go to ’ says she, beginning to cry, 
“but if you get out, you'll bear a 
message to Bob for me, maybe ?’”’ she 
says. 

“It’s aisy to talk about going out, 
but how can it be done? ”’ asked Darby. 
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** They snatched her within the threshold, and before she knew it they had her tied hand and foot.” 


‘“‘There’s a way,” says Maureen, 
wiping her big grey eyes, “but it may 
take years. First, you must know that 
the Good People can never put their 
charm on any one who is willing to 
come with them. That’s why you 
came safe. Then, again, they can’t 
work harm in the daylight, and after 
cock-crow any mortal.eye can see them 
plain; nor can they harm any one who 
has a sprig of holly, nor pass over 
a leaf or twig of holly, because that’s 
Christmas bloom. Well, there’s a 
certain evil word for a charm that 
opens the side of the mountain, and 
I will try to find it out for you. With- 
out that word all the armies of the 
world couldn’t get out or in. But 
you must be patient and wise, and 
wait.” 

‘IT will so, with the help of God,” 
says Darby. 

At these words, Maureen gave a 
terrible screech. 

‘Cruel man!” she cried, ‘‘ don’t 
you know that to say pious words to 
one of the Good People, or to one under 
their black charm, is like cutting him 
with a knife?” 
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The next night she came to Darby 
again. 

‘Watch yerself now,” she says, “ for 
to-night they’re goin’ to lave the door 
of the mountain open, to thry you; and 
if you stir two steps outside they’ll put 
the comeither on you,” she says. 

Sure enough, when Darby took his 
walk down the passage, after supper, 
as he did every night, there the side of 
the mountain lay wide open and no one 
in sight. The temptation to make one 
rush was great; but he only looked out 
a minute, and went whistling back 
down the passage, knowing well that a 
hundred hidden eyes were on him the 
while. Fora dozen nights after it was 
the same. 

At another time Maureen said: 

“The king himself is going to thry 
you hard the day, so beware!’’ She had 
no sooner said the words than Darby 
was called for, and went up to the king. 

“ Darby, my sowl,” says the king, in 
a sootherin’ way, ‘“‘ have this noggin of 
punch. A betther never was brewed ; 
it’s the last we’ll have for many a day. 
I’m going to set you free, Darby Gill, 
that’s what I am.”’ | 
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** Princes, princesses, dukes, dukesse», earls, earlesses, and all the quality of Sleive-nu-mon were prisoners.”’ 


“Why, king,” says Darby, putting 
on a mournful face, ‘‘ how have I of- 
fended ye?” 

“No offence at all,” says the king, 
‘‘only we’re depriving you.” 

‘‘No depravity in life! ”’ says Darby. 
‘“‘T have lashins and lavings to ate and 
to drink, and nothing but fun an’ di- 
varsion all day long. Out in the world 
it was nothing but work and throuble 
and sickness, disappointment, and 
Cate,” 

“But Bridget and the childher?”’ 
says the king, giving him a sharp look 
out of half-shut eyes. 

“Oh, as for that, king,’’ says Darby, 
“it’s aisier for a widow to get a hus- 
band, or for orphans to find a father, 
than it is for them to pick up a sovereign 
a day.” 

The king looked mighty satisfied and 
smoked for a while without a word. 

“Would you mind going out an 
evenin’ now and then, helpin’ the boys 
to mind the cows ?”’ he asked at last. 

Darby feared to thrust himself ouside 
in their company. 

“Well, I'll tell ye how it is,” replied 
my brave Darby. ‘Some of the neigh- 


bours might see me, and spread the 
report on me that I’m with the fairies, 
and that’d disgrace Bridget and the 
childher,” he says. 

-The king knocked the ashes from his 
pipe. ‘‘ You’re a wise man besides being 
the hoight of good company,” says he, 
“and it’s sorry I am you didn’t take 
me at my word; for then we would 
have you always, at laste till the Day 
of Judgment, when—but that’s nayther 
here nor there! Howsomever, we'll 
bother you about it no more.” 

From that day they thrated him as 


-one of their own. 


It was one day five months after that 
Maureen plucked Darby by the coat 
and led him off to a lonely spot. 

‘I’ve got the word,” she says. 

“Have you, faith! What is it?” 
says Darby, all of a thremble. 

Then she whispered a word so blas- 
phemous, so irreligious, that Darby 
blessed himself. When Maureen saw 
him making the sign, she fell down in 
a fit, the holy emblem hurt her so, poor 
child. 

Three hours after this me _ bould 
Darby was sitting at his own fireside 
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‘*\A little man, with a goold crown . . . 


talking to Bridget and .the childher. 
The neighbours were hurrying to him, 
down every road and through every 
field, carrying armfuls of holly bushes, 
as he had sent word for them to do. 
He knew well he’d have fierce and 
savage visitors before morning. 

After they had come with the holly, 
he had them make a circle of it so thick 
around the house that a fly couldn’t 
walk through without touching a twig 
or aleaf. But that was not all. 

You’ll know what a wise girl and 
what a crafty girl that Maureen was 
when you hear what the neighbours 
did next. They made a second ring 
of holly outside the first, so that the 
house sat in two great wreaths, one 
wreath around the other. The outside 
ring was much the bigger, and left a 
good space between it and the first, 
with room for ever so many people to 
stand there. It was like the inner ring, 
except for a little gate, left open as 
though by accident, where the fairies 
could walk in. 

But it wasn’t an accident at all, only 
the wise plan of Maureen’s; for nearby 
this little gap, in the outside wreath, 


sat ferninst him by the hearth.” 


lay a sprig of holly with a bit of twine 
tied to it. Then the twine ran along 
up to Darby’s house, and in through 
the window, where its end lay convay- 
nient to his hand. A little pull on the 
twine would drag the stray piece of 
holly into the gap, and close tight the 
outside ring. 

It was a trap, you see. When the 
fairies walked in through the gap, the 
twine was to be pulled, and so they 
were to be made prisoners between the 
two rings of holly. They couldn’t get 
into Darby’s house, because the circle 
of holly nearest the house was so tight 
that a fly couldn’t get through without 
touching the blessed tree or its wood. 
Likewise, when the gap in the outer 
wreath was closed, they couldn’t get 
out again. Well, anyway, these things 
were hardly finished and fixed, when 
the dusky brown of the hills warned the 
neighbours of twilight, and they scurried 
like frightened rabbits to their homes. 

Only one amongst them all had 
courage to sit inside Darby’s house 
waiting the dreadful visitors, and that 
one was Bob Broderick. What ven- 
geance was in store couldn’t be guessed 
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at all, at all, only it was sure that it 
was to be more terrible than any yet 
wreaked on mortal man. 

Not in Darby’s house alone was the 
terror, for in their anger the Good 
People might lay waste the whole 
parish. The roads and fields were 
empty and silent in the darkness. Not 
a window glimmered with light for 
miles around. Many a blaggard who 
hadn’t said a prayer for years was now 
down on his marrow bones among the 
dacint members of his family, thumping 
his craw, and roaring his Pather and 
Aves. 

In Darby’s quiet house, against which 
the cunning, the power, and the fury of 
the Good People would first break, you 
can’t think of half the suffering of 
Bridget and the childher, as they lay 
huddled together on the settle bed; 
nor of the sthrain on Bob and Darby, 
who sat smoking their dudeens and 
whispering anxiously together. 

For some rayson or other the Good 
People were long in coming. Ten 
o’clock struck, then eleven, afther that 
twelve, and not a sound from the out- 
side. The silence and the no sign of 
any kind had them all just about crazy, 
when suddenly there fell a sharp rap on 
the door. 

“Millia murther,”’ whispered Darby, 
*‘we’re in for it. They’ve crossed the 
two rings of holly, and are at the door 
itself.” 

The childher began to cry and Bridget 
said her prayers out loud: but no one 
answered the knock. 


‘‘ Rap, rap, rap,” on the door, then a ° 


pause. 

‘God save all here!” cried a queer 
voice from the outside. 

Now no fairy would say, ‘‘ God save 
all here,” so Darby took heart and 
opened the door. Who should be 
standing there but Sheelah Maguire, a 
spy for the Good People. So angry 
were Darby and Bob that they snatched 
her within the threshold, and before 
she knew it they had her tied hand and 
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foot, wound a cloth around her mouth, 
and rouled her under the bed. Within 
the minute a thousand rustling voices 
sprung from outside. Through the 
window, in the clear moonlight, Darby 
marked weeds and_ grass_ being 
trampled by invisible feet beyond the 
farthest ring of holly. 

Suddenly broke a great cry. The 
gap in the first ring was found. Signs 
were plainly seen of uncountable feet 
rushing through, and spreading about 
the nearer wreath. Afther that a howl 
of madness from the little man and 
women. Darby had pulled his twine 
and the trap was closed, with five 
thousand of the Good People entirely 
at his mercy. 

Princes, princesses, dukes, dukesses, 
earls, earlesses, and all the quality of 
Sleive-na-mon were prisoners. Not 
more that a dozen of the last to come 
escaped, and they flew back to tell the 
king. 

For an hour they raged. All the 
bad names ever called to mortal man 
were given free, but Darby said never a 
word. “ Pickpocket,’’ ‘‘ sheep stayler,” 
‘‘murtherin’ thafe of'a blaggard,”’ were 
the softest words trun at him. 

By an’ by, howsomever, as it begun 
to grow near to cock-crow, their talk 
grew a great dale civiler. Then came 
beggin’, pladin’, promisin’, and 
enthratin’, but the doors of the house 
still stayed shut an’ its windows down. 

Purty soon Darby’s old rooster, 
Terry, came down from his perch, 
yawned, an’ flapped his wings a few 
times. At that the terror and the 
screechin’ of the Good People would 
have melted the heart of a stone. 

All of a sudden a fine, clear voice 
rose from beyant the crowd. The king 
had come. The other fairies grew 
still, listening. 

‘‘ Ye murtherin’ thafe of the world,”’ 
says the king grandly, ‘‘what are ye 
doin’ wid my people ?” 

‘“Keep a civil tongue in yer head, 
Brian Connor,” says Darby, sticking 
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his head out the window, “ for I’m as 
good a man as you, any day,” says 
Darby. 

At that minute Terry, the cock, 
flapped his wings and crowed. Ina 
flash there sprang into full view the 
crowd of Good People—dukes, earls, 
princes, quality, and commoners, with 
their ladies, jammed thick together 
about the house; every one of them 
with his head thrown back bawling and 
crying, and tears as big as pigeons’ 
eggs rouling down his cheeks. 

A few feet away, on a straw pile in 
the barnyard, stood the king, his goold 
crown tilted on the side of his head, 
his long green cloak about him, and his 
rod in his hand, but thremblin’ all over. 

In the middle of the crowd, but 
towering high above them all, stood 
Maureen McGibney in her cloak of 
green an’ goold, her purty brown hair 
fallin’ down on her shoulders, an’ she 
—the crafty villain—cryin’ an’ bawlin’, 
an’ abusin’ Darby, with the best of 
them. 

“Wat'll you have an’ let them go?” 
says the king. 

‘‘ First an’ foremost,’ says Darby, 
‘“‘take yer spell off that slip of a girl 
there, an’ send her into the house.” 

In a second Maureen was standing 
inside the door, her both arms about 
Bob’s neck, and her head on his collar- 
bone. 

What they said to aich other, and 
what they done in the way of embracin’ 
an’ kissin’ an’ cryin’ I won’t take time 
in telling you. | 

‘Next,’ says Darby, ‘‘send back 
Rosie and the pigs.”’ 

‘‘T expected that,’ says the king. 
And at those words they saw a black 
bunch coming through the air; in a 
few seconds Rosie and the three pigs 
walked into the stable. 

“Now,” says Darby, ‘‘ promise in 
the name of Ould Nick” (‘tis by him 
the Good People swear) ‘‘ never to moil 
nor meddle again with any one or 
anything from this perish.” 


The king was fair put out by this. 
Howsomever, he said at last, ‘‘ You 
ongrateful scoundhrel, in the name of 
Ould Nick, I promise.” 

“So far, so good,’ says Darby ; 
“but the worst is yet to come. Now 
you must ralayse from your spell every 
soul you’ve stole from this parish; and 
besides, you must send me ten thousand 
pounds in goold.”’ 

Well, the king gave a roar of anger 
that was heard in the next barony. 

“Ye high - handed, hard - hearted 
robber,” he says, ‘‘ I’ll never consent!” 
he says. 

“ Plase yerself,” says Darby. “I 
see Father Cassidy comin’ down the 
hedge,” he says, ‘‘an’ he has a prayer 
for ye all in his book that’ll burn ye up 
like wisps of sthraw ef he ever catches 
ye here,”’ says Darby. 

With that the roaring and bawling 
was pitiful to hear, and in a few minutes 
a bag with ten thousand _ goold 
sovereigns in it was trun at Darby’s 
threshold ; and fifty people, young an’ 
some of them ould, flew over and stood 
beside the king. Some of them had 
spent years with the fairies. Their 
relatives thought them dead an’ buried. 
They were the Lost Ones from that 
parish. 

With that Darby pulled the bit ot 
twine again, opening the trap, and it 
wasen’t long until every fairy was 
gone. 

The green coat of the last one was 
hardly out of sight when, sure enough, 
who should come up but Father 
Cassidy, his book in his hand. He 
looked at the fifty people who had 
been with the fairies standin’ there— 
the poor crathures—thremblin’ an’ 
wondherin’ an’ afeared to go to their 
homes. 

Darby tould him what had hap- 
pened. 

‘““Ye foolish man,” says the priest, 
‘‘you could have got out every poor 
prisoner that’s locked in Slieve-na-mon, 
let alone those from this parish.” 
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‘‘ Would yer Reverence have me let 
out the Corkoniens, the Connaught 
men, and the Fardowns, I ask ye?” he 
says hotly. “ When Mrs. Maloney 
there goes home and finds that Tim 
has married the Widow Hogan, ye’ll 
say I let out too many, even of this 
parish, I’m thinkin’.”’ 

“But,” says the priest, “ye might 
have got ten thousand pounds for aich 
of us.”’ 

“If aich had ten thousand pounds, 
what comfort would I have in being 
rich?’’ asked Darby again. ‘To 
enjoy well being rich, there should be 
plenty of poor,” says Darby. 

‘“‘God forgive ye, ye selfish man!” 
says Father Cassidy. 

‘‘There is another rayson besides,’ 
says Darby. ‘‘I never got betther nor 





friendlier thratement than I had from 
the Good People. An’ the divil a hair 
of their heads I’d hurt more than need 
be,” he says. 

Some way or other the king heard of 
this saying, an’ was so mightily pleased 
that next night a jug of the finest 
poteen was left at Darby’s door. 

After that, indade, many’s the winter 
night, when the snow lay so heavy 
that no neighbour was stirrin’, and 
when Bridget and the childher were 
in bed, Darby sat by the fire, a noggin 
of hot punch in his hand, argying 
an’ getting news ‘of the whole 
world. A little man, with a goold 
crown on his head, a green cloak on his 
back, and one foot thrown over the 
other, sat ferninst him by the hearth. 
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When Mary Cleans My Room. 


By J. M. Lyon. 


WHEN Mary cleans my room, 

When she comes in with brush 
and broom, 

My very soul is filled with gloom, 

I leave my treasures to their doom. 

I wander here, I wander there, 

I bump against things everywhere, 

I sit outside upon the stair, 

My heart chilled with dull despair, 

When Mary cleans my room. 


When Mary cleans my room, 
So well I know how it will be, 
I introduce myself to me, 


For everything is strange and new, 
My old coat gone, old slippers, too. 
The clock ticks with a “‘ done-up ” air, 
The globes are blinding in their glare, 
The books look down with frigid stare. 
Poor Venus slipped behind a vase, 
A soapy look on Psyche’s face, 
And everything is out of place. 
I mumble, mumble day by day 
‘‘ Where does she hide things, any- 
way?” 

Oh! I would like to—if I dare— 
I’d like to rave and talk, 

But Mary cleans my room! 
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the Caribbean Sea from the Island 

of Trinidad to Havana, and from 

Nassau to the Bay of Honduras. 
They sailed up and down the Gulf of 
Florida, and they hung about the Bahama 
Bank and the Yucatan and Windward 
Channels. Many a trader from the 
American coast fell into their hands, to 
be burned or sunk and the crew sadly 
misused, and the dread of the black flag 
lay heavy on the sailor’s mind. 

Of all the men who, trusting 1n_ luck, 
went from the port of Salem to the Florida 
Cape, Noah Hutchins was perhaps the 
most notable. In his old butter-box of a 
brig, the Lucky Sally, he sailed out of 
Salem for the West Indies as calmly and 
serenely as he started off for Sunday meet- 
ing when ashore. On one occasion he 
would have been captured by a rover 
but for the advent of a sudden squall; 
on another, the Lucky Sally owed her 
escape to a fog and brought home three 
solid shot fired into her hull; again, a 
‘‘long, low, rakish craft,” flying the Jolly 
Roger, had come within range of her and 
was about to open fire when an English 
man-of-war hove in sight and sent the red 
rover scurrying. 

These escapes simply confirmed Captain 
Noah Hutchins in his first belief in the 
luck of the Lucky Sally. On the day the 
brig was launched he had found half-a- 
crown in the road, and after he had moist- 
ened it with his tongue and had boxed the 
compass backward he had met a white 
horse and a one-horned cow. Even pirates 
couldn’t beat such luck as that. Now 
and then, as he made ready for a voyage, 
some of the townspeople would say to him: 

‘‘ Captain Noah, don’t depend too much 
.upon Providence. You can’t expect to 
escape the pirates always, even with the 
Lord on your side.” 

‘‘ Mebbe not,” he would reply; “ but if 
me and the Sally and Providence can’t 
squeeze through, then my gravestun is all 
ready, ’ceptin’ the date.” 

Captain Noah had been a widower for 
many years. For many years also he had 
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had an eye on the ‘“ Widder” Skinner ; 
when he got through taking out machi- 
nery and calicoes and bringing back rum 
and molasses he would ask her to “ jine”’ 
with him. It was an understood thing 
between them. Each time that he sailed 
away the widow admonished him to look 
out for black flags, and each time he 
returned home she thanked heaven for his 
escape. 

As time went on he came to his last 
voyage. The pirates were still doing a 
brisk business at the old stand, but the 
luck of the Lucky Sally would take her 
through, and then he'd settle down and 
have a home for the remainder of his days. 
On the night before the brig was to sail 
Captain Noah went up as usual to call on 
the widow. 

“Nancy, I shall be back in about a 
month,” he said, as he sat poking the fire 
and eating an apple, “and then I'll be 
around to milk the cow, feed the hogs, and 
wind the clock.” 

“Well, I shall be kind o’ glad on it,” 
she replied without a blush. “I do con- 
fess that it’s sort o’ handy to have a man 
around. By the way, Noah, did I tell you 
that the cow had lost her cud ?”’ 

‘‘N-o-o-a! You don’t say so!”’ 

‘Yes, she has.. Hasn’t been herself for 
the last two weeks. When a cow loses 
her cud you can look for most anything to 
happen.” 

‘What d’ye ‘spose made her lose it ?”’ 
asked the Captain after a solemn silence. 

‘Dunno, unless she got to pining.” 

“ Pining for what ?” 

“For a change of scenery, mebbe, I’ve 
been thinking. This is to be your last 
voyage, and the cow has lost her cud. 
Being as this is your last voyage I want 
you to be comfortabler than. usual. 
Being as the cow is pining, s’posen you 
take her along and give her a change of 
scenery ? Both of you'll be the better for 
it.” 
“She'd be in the way,” replied the 
Captain slowly, “but at the same time 
there’s the milk. Then she’d sort o’ 
remind me of you. If change of scenery 
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will brighten her up, I'll fetch her back 
with her tail in the air.” 

It happened, therefore, that when the 
Lucky Sally spread her wings next morn- 
ing and sailed out of Salem at her usual 
lively speed of six miles an hour, the 
widow's cow was on board. 

‘“Don't let her get hold of any onion- 
tops to taint her milk, and look out for 
pirates,’ called the Widow Skinner as 
the brig -cast off. 

“Tl remember, and don’t you fall 
down cellar nor get drowned in_ the 
cistern,” replied the Captain, and so they 
parted. 

It is due to the pirates of that day, who 
are no longer on hand to protect their 
reputations, to say that they kept a bright 
lookout for Captain Noah Hutchins and 
his butter-box, and it wasn't their fault 


that the Lucky Sally squeaked through for | 


the dozenth time and brought up in the 
port of San Domingo. It is also due to 
the record of the cow, who didn’t outlive 
the pirates many years, to say she did 
her best to make Captain Noah ‘“com- 
fortabler.”’ 

Nothing happened for any one to fall 
over until the brig was headed for home 
and was trying to bound over the 
bounding billows to the westward of 
Caicos Bank. The sun had just climbed 
out of his bed when a sail was reported 
coming up astern. The mate and the 
crew almost at once declared her to be 
a pirate, but Captain Noah was in no 
hurry about it. He ate his breakfast and 
smoked his pipe, and then took a long 
squint at the stranger through his glass. 
Her black flag had been thrown to the 
breeze, and was visible to the naked eye 
before the Captain carefully put away his 
glass and calmly observed : 

‘Wall, now, but that’s a pirate, sure 
‘nuff, and I shouldn't wonder if he was 
after us.” 

There was. considerable trepidation 
among the crew, but Captain Noah showed 
no evidence of being upset. There was 
neither squall nor fog-bank nor man-of- 
war in sight, but he continued to trust to 
luck. About all he did in the way of pre- 
paration was to advise his men not to 
“jaw back” or ‘make up faces” in case 
they were boarded by the pirate. 


The Lucky Sally cut along at her best 
pace, but two hours after the strange sail 
had been raised the rover craft was along- 
side. Luck had finally deserted the brig. 
As no resistance was made when a score of 
cut-throats scrambled over the rail, no one 
was shot or cut down. Captain Noah 
didn’t get flustrated. He looked the situa- 
tion over, and then explained to the pirate 
leader : 

‘“ Wall, Captain, she’s loaded with rum 
and sugar and won't make you rich, but 
we've got to take luck as it comes. I did 
hope to dodge ye this once more, but being 
as I couldn't I must make the best of it. 
What ye going to do with her ?”’ 

By the usual rules and _ regulations 
governing the pirate business, Captain 
Noah and his crew ought to have been 
made to walk the plank, and the brig sent 
to the bottom after them, but all rules and 
regulations have exceptions. There is no 
dearth of rum and sugar in the black flag 
market, but such a cargo always came in 
handy. A trader's crew couldn't reasonably 
expect mercy from pirates, especially when 
they hadn’ta penny togive up, but therovers 
reasoned it out that it would save their 
own muscle to let the crew of the Lucky 
Sally work her up to Acklin Island, which 
was then a rendezvous, and break out the 
cargo. When they had served their turn 
they could be shot, hung, or drowned, 
according to convenience. 

A crew of six fantastically-dressed and 
serious-looking rovers were left on board 
as a prize crew, and the pirate craft took 
herself off in search of a richer prize. The 
brig’s crew numbered seven, counting the 
cook, but as jack-knives were their only 
weapons the pirates had no cause to fear a 
revolt. They had arms in plenty, and they 
also realised the moral effect upon the 
peaceful traders of their profession and 
presence. They took possession of the 
cabin and the Captain’s big jug of Santa 
Cruz extra, and though they drank and | 
gambled and cursed and sang, they offered 
no violence to the helpless prisoners. 

If the wind hadn’t chopped around and 
piped up and tried to blow the Lucky Sally's 
teeth down her throat she might have 
fetched Acklin Island within twenty-four 
hours, but as it was, instead of going ahead 
she was beaten back. It was all the same, 
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however. The pirates were having a good 
time of it and were in no hurry to get any- 
where, and Captain Noah looked to wind- 
ward and to leeward, and figured it out 
that the longer he was afloat the more 
show there was for luck to come back to 
him. 

I have treated the widow's cow as a 
cipher while relating the story of attack 
and capture. - But for sight of the pirate 
sail she would have been milked at the 
usual hour in the morning. Thechase and 
capture put her out of the thoughts of 
captain, mate, and cook, and up to five 
o'clock in the afternoon she had neither 
been milked, watered, nor fed. At that 
hour, when the pirates had ceased their 
roystering for a time to let their heads 
clear, and were assembled on deck, one of 
them suddenly espied the cow and cried 
out that he was both a farmer and a pirate 
bold. He would milk her, and there should 
be milk-punch for night-caps. 

Pail and stool were fetched, and, amidst 
much hilarity on the part of his com- 
panions, the cut-throat set out to play the 
part of a dairy-maid. The widow’s cow 
was hungry and thirsty, and suffering from 

want of milking, and though not an ex- 
citable cow, the presence of the pirates had 
affected her somewhat. She had become 
nervous and irritable, and finally had a 
longing to break loose and battle for her 
bovine rights. She was in this mood when 
one of the black flags untied her and let 
her out upon the deck, and the man with 
the pail sat down to his task. The first 
move was a kick, which rolled the milker 
on his back and confused his piratical ideas 
for full five minutes. The second was a 
charge which lifted the man-at the end of 
the rope off his feet and let him fall with a 
crash. Then, as the four other pirates 
cried out and started back, the cow pursued 
them. Two of them were picked up on her 
horns before they could escape, while the 
other two sprang into the rigging. 

Then it was that Captain Noah Hutchins 
saw luck coming aboard, and reached out 
to give her a helping hand. In two 
minutes they had four of the pirates fast 
bound, and the brig was their own again. 
The cow kept charging about for the next 
ten minutes, not discriminating between 
pirate and honest sailor, while the two 
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rovers in the rigging swore they would 
never be taken alive. 

All things come to an end, however, 
and in due time the cow was secured and 
the pirates were tied hand and heel. But 
Captain Noah was not unduly hilarious. 

“Yes, it did look a leetle bit rusty an 
hour ago,” he admitted to his mate, “ but 
no man ever ought to lay down till his 
time comes. It kind o’ seemed to me right 
along that with that cow aboard and the 
Widder waiting for me at home, we might 
squeak through.” 

Next day the Lucky Sally was spoken by 
a man-of-war and the pirates were turned 
over to her, and the widow's cow received 
so much admiration and so many compli- 
ments that she almost lost her cud again 
while drinking in the praise. | 

There were other rovers afloat, and there 
were squalls and fogs and head winds to 
be encountered, but one fair day the Lucky 
Sally sailed into the port of Salem with 
flags flying, everybody whistling, and the 
cook beating on a tin pan. The story of 
the cow, the capture and the escape, was 
known all over town almost before the 
brig had been made fast to the wharf, and 
everybody turned out to swing his hat 
and huzza and assist in a triumphal march 
to the Widow Skinner's. Captain Noah 
led the cow with one hand and waved the 
flag with the other. The cow was chewing 
her cud, and her tail stood up, just as he 
had promised. 

“Wall, Noah, I was ‘specting ye back,” 
said the Widow as she appeared at the 
door. ‘So the cow has got over pining?” 

“Tm a-believing she “has, Nancy, and 
I’ve got the all-firedest pirate story to tell 
ye ever heard of. That critter saved the 
Lucky Sally and all the rest of us.” 

“Shoo! Didn’t I say that losing her 
cud and your last voyage had a bearing 
on each other? Wall, turn her into the 
barnyard and then scrape the mud off yer 
boots, and come in and tell me all about 
it.” 

« And we are to be jined in marriage in 
two weeks,” said the Captain as he led 
the cow away. 

“Tame, but what aman! If you say 
so I spose it’s got to be, even if I have 
to put off making soft-soap and dyeing 
carpet-rags."’ 
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The Idler’s Club 


By the Sub-Assistant Editor 


POPULAR magazine should 

A keep up with the times, and 
THE IDLER sees no better way 

of doing this than by adopting what 
has come to be known as ‘‘The Times 
system of Payment.” This isa great 
concession to our readers, and is cer- 
tain to be appreciated wherever the 
English language is spoken more or 
less correctly. THE IDLER can now 
be had on the following generous 
terms, ifapplication is madeon the proper 
forms at any hour before tea-time on 
the afternoon of next Thursday. You 
send a sixpence with the form, and 
that entitles you to the current number 
of this magazine delivered free, if you 
come to the office with a wheelbarrow 
to fetch it. By paying a sixpence on 
the first of every month you get each 
succeeding number of this periodical. 
At a lavish expense, we have arranged 
with newsagents all over the land, and 
hereafter any man who has no wheel- 
barrow and who lives too far away 
from this office anyhow, may, by 
simply handing a sixpence to the news- 
agent, receive THE IDLER, and no 
questions asked, unless the coin proves 
to be counterfeit. It is to be hoped 
that readers all over the world will 
appreciate our enterprise in_ this 
matter, still we are quite willing that 
all the credit should goto The Times 
so long as the cash comes to THE 
IpLER. This magazine is the most 
broad-minded and generous periodical 
in existence. 
If you wish to deal direct with us 
upon the graduated system of pay- 
ments, a trifle more of formality is 
required than if you trade through a 
newsagent. It is all very well for John 
Newman, a newsagent in New Street, 
Newcastle, to dispense with ceremony, 
and simply pass along the magazine to 
anyone who flips up a tanner, as Hogan 
says, but we, living under the very 


shadow of The T1mes here in London; 
setting our Waterbury by The Times 
clock; must be more careful. The 
Times system is a sacred thing in the 
metropolis. It 1s on record that suit 
was brought against a firm who adver- 
tised The Times system or spoke dis- 
respectfully ofit or something ofthat sort, 
so we adopt the plan, without permission 
of The Times, but with fear and 
trembling, expecting every day to hear 
from the legal advisers of that great 
organ of public opinions and of adver- 
tising. Therefore, until the courts stop 
us you may have THE IDLER on the 
instalment plan of sixpence a month 
when you fill in a form stating your 
height (last birthday), the colour of 
your hair, political opinions, if any, 
and your age. You must also state 
whether you are married or single, and 
why. This should be accompanied by - 
a certificate of character, or a reference 
to a bank, the latter preferred. With- 
in a reasonable time we will let you 
know whether or not we will deal with 
you, but in any case we willretain the six- 
pence to cover out-of-pocket expenses. 





The ten cent magazine of the United 
States generally seems a much larger 
offering for the money than the six- 
penny magazine of: England. The 
reading-matter of the former, however, 
is rarely in excess of the reading-matter 
of the latter. The American magazine 
gets its bulk because of its advertising 
pages. Americans look upon advertis- 
ing as one of the joyous privileges of a 
free country; Englishmen regard it as 
a necessary evil. The late P. T. Bar- 
num once said to the writer, “If you 
have ten pounds to spend, devote one 
pound to the article, and nine pounds 
to the advertising of it.” The cost of 
his ‘‘ Greatest Show on Earth” was as 
nothing to the cost of letting people 
know about it. Americans make a 
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business of advertising. The highest 
paid man is not the editor of a magazine, 
but the genius who writes the advertise- 
ments. The brains of an American 
magazine are in the advertising pages, 
and consequently these pages possess 
an absorbing interest and a variety for 
which we look in vain among the so- 
called literary contributions. Thus 
Mr. Gladstone always insisted on 
getting his American magazines direct 
from the United States, preferring the 
original copies to the attenuated speci- 
mens presented as the English editions. 
The few Englishmen who understand ad- 
vertising are millionaires, as for instance, 
Mr. Beecham, and Mr. -no, we wont 
mention the distinguished novelist’s 
name. 

This brings us back to The Times 
instalment plan, the most marvellous 
discovery of our century. The Times 
was jogging quietly along, making a 
little money and paying its debts with 
reasonable punctuality, when suddenly 
‘it gave utterance to the expressive 
interjection, ‘“‘ Wough!” Britain was 
startled. What had happened ? 
someone left an upright pin on the 
editorial chair, or was there a prowling 
cat on the roof? ‘‘ Eureka,” cried The 
Tsmes next morning, and gradually 
taking the palpitating public into its 
confidence day by day to the extent 
of about a page each time, it soon 
became clear that -The Times had 
evolved The Times instalment plan. 
The anxious public supposed that The 
Times had caught the infection from 
the verulently contageous ‘‘ three years’ 
hire system,” which had been adver- 
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tised in its columns, but The Times. 


pretended the discovery was all its own. 
As a matter of fact The Times had little 
to do with the inception, which was 
nevertheless, one of the finest adver- 
tising dodges ever invented. 

Two brothers named Clark, or per- 
haps there were three, came from 
America to England seeking new 
hemispheres to conquer. The present 
writer has never met either of them, 


Had. 


but he has his own theory about them, 
which he will presently divulge. Mean- 
while, 1f he is wrong he begs to apolo- 
gise herewith and hereon. The Clarks 
looked about them to find the deadest 
enterprise there was in this country, 
and they speedily settled upon the 
‘‘Encyclopedia Britannica,” published 
by A. and C. Black, the very blackest 
outlook in all the literary world. The 
‘“Enclyclopedia Britannica” was what 
is termed by those who use slang ‘‘a 
dead horse,” or, as the Daily Telegraph 
would put it, ‘‘an equine quadruped 
whose functions had been suspended 
owing to the advent of that final act of 
Nature to which all flesh is heir.” 
Nobody wanted the ‘ Encyclopedia 
Britannica,’’ and those who had the 
ill-luck to be possessed of it could not get 
rid of it. Clubs bought it, througha sort 
of hapless habit with which corporate 
bodies are afflicted. You must furnish 
a club library somehow, and the 
“EK. B.” did as well as anything, when 
Govern nent reports bound in calf failed 
to fill the space. Besides, as no club- 
man looks at anything but the ilus- 
trated papers, and as the library is 
deserted unless smoking 1s allowed, 
the possession of a_ set of the 
“FE. B.” brought no disgrace on a 
club, for nobody knew it was there. 
We are told that the brothers Clark 
found no difficulty in coming to a 
bargain with A. and C. Black, for the 
brothers Black knew that their article 
on “ Africa’ was so far up toedate as to 
breathe the hope that Dr. Livingstone 
would be found, and perhaps the brothers 
Black thought the brothers Clark were 
so ignorant that even the antiquated 
knowledge of the ‘‘E. B.’’ would do 
them good. Anyhow, we may take it 
that a deal was made, and that the guile- 
less brothers Clark had a “‘corner” on 
the “Encyclopzdia Britannica.” 

Now the name of Clark, estimable 
and blameless as it 1s, carried no parti- 
cular weight with the British public, 
not a tithe of the weight at which 
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their new and bulky purchase tipped 
the scale. Instead a attempting to 
add lustre to the name of Clark, they 
modestly sunk their cognomen_ so 
far out of sight, that few of us 
knew there were any Clarks in the 
business, beyond the deferential off- 
cials who handed us the pamphlets 
across the counters in The Times 
business office, and whose occupation 
bears an appellation somewhat similar 
to the surname of the brothers. Being 
Americans, they knew it was part of 
the British Constitution that we all 
must worship The Times, and that each 
of us, at least once in his life, is 
compelled by law to write for its 
columns. Soto The Times they went, 
and history records the fact that they 
approached Mr. Moberly Bell with 
the celebrated poem :— 
Ding dong, Bell, 
The Cyclo’s in the well, 

adding, doubtless in rhyme, that they 
were ready to squander a fortune if 
The Times would help to get the ’Cyclo 
out. It is alleged that when asked for 
references they displayed the dazzling 
sum of £60,000. The brothers went 
on the well-known United States 
principle that ‘‘ money talks.” Mr. 
Bell is the kindest-hearted man in the 
world, and he thought it a pity that 
those simple Westerners should 
be friendless in London with such a 
sum of money upon them; it would be 
much safer in the lockers of The Times. 
London is a wicked city. Anyhow, 
The Times instalment plan shortly after 
burst upon our admiring gaze. 

A deep sigh escapes me when I think 
of what followed ; of how those heathen 
Westerners sat down to play the game 
they did not understand. Publishing 
had been done in this country before 
ever Columbus set out on the disas- 
trous voyage that resulted in them 
United States. We thought we knew 
how to publish, but the Clarks played 
it low down on Bill Nye and me and 
the British public. Alas! Alas!! I 


have a set of the ‘‘ Encyclopedia Brit- 
annica’”’ on my groaning shelves, bound 
in half-morocco. Day by day they 
worked us up through the adver- 
tising columns of the papers, until it 
seemed that life was no longer en- 
durable unless we had the “E. B.” 
in our homes. They sold to kings 
and to Kiplings; pride of birth or pride 
of genius bowed down before the in- 
satiable Clarks. Our nobility tele- 
graphed —actually telegraphed ! —for 
copies to be reserved for them. Those 
accursed advertisements somehow 
gave us the idea that the Day of Judg- 
ment was at hand, and that if we did 
not get acopy of the ‘‘ Encyclopedia” we 
were lost. Nearly fifty thousand of us 
trod on each other’s toes in our hurry 
to be permitted to pay over our good 
money. They say it was the ‘‘ Encyclo- 
pedia’’ that was sold, but I think 
Britannica was sold, for now—imagine 
it |—we are told that we need another 
new set (on the instalment plan of 
course) to bring our former dearly-pur- 
chased mass of ancient lore up to 
‘“‘ Acetylene” and ‘‘ Transvaal.’’ Oh, 
Brothers Clark! you are worse than 
brother Boer, for we get peace from 
him, but none from you. Why didn’t 
you sell us the new set first ? 





And now for my revenge! I have 
written to the French Government and 
laid information that the mysterious 
Brothers Clark are none other than the 
mysterious Brothers Crawford of the 
Crawford-Humburt case. The Craw- 
fords never appeared. Neither did the 
Clarks. The Crawfords were American 
millionaires. So are the Clarks. The 
Crawfords were brothers. Likewise 
the Clarks. The Crawfords looted 
France. The Clarks sold fifty thousand 
sets of the ‘ Encyclopzdita Britannica ’”’ 
in England. Thennotice that the initials 
are the same!! I have made out my 
case to the satisfaction of any French 
court, and I hope the Clarks will be ex- 
tradited before they sell us the British 
Museum on the instalment plan. 
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‘* The Meeting of Thorpe and the Indian. ’—The Forest Runner. 

















The Forest Runner 


By Stewart Edward White 


Pietures by Thomas Fogarty 


CHAPTER I. 
THE TIMBER THIEVES. 


free sky. Some- 
times the pine 
groves — vast, 
solemn, grand, 
with the patrician aloofness of 
the truly great; sometimes the 
hardwood—bright, mysterious, 
full of life; sometimes the 
swamps—dank, dark, speaking 
with the voices of the shyer 
creatures; sometimes the spruce 
and balsam thickets—aromatic, 
enticing. But never the clear, 
clear open sky. 
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N every direction the woods. 
Not an opening of any 
kind offered the mind a 
breathing-place under the 
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And, always the woods’ creatures, in 


startling abundance and tameness. deer, to snort and 


The solitary man with the pack-straps 
across his forehead and shoulders had 
never seen so many of them. They 
withdrew silently before him as he 
advanced. They accompanied him on 
either side, watching him with in- 
telligent, bright eyes. They followed 
him stealthily for a little dis- 
tance, as though escorting him 
out of their own particular 
territory. Dozens of times a 
day the traveller saw the 
flaunting white flags of deer. 
Often the creatures would take 
but a few 
hasty 
se jumps, 

t hen 

wheel, 

the beau- 
tiful embodiment 
of the picture 
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paw the leaves. Hundreds of birds ot 
which he did not know the names 
stooped to his inspection, whirred away 
at his approach, or went about their 
business with hardy indifference under 
his very eyes. Blasé porcupines 
trundled superbly from his path. Once 
a mother partridge simulated a broken 
wing, fluttering painfully. Early one 
morning the traveller ran plump on a 
fat, lolling bear, taking his ease from 
the new sun and his meal from a panic- 
stricken army of ants. As beseemed 
two innocent wayfarers, they honoured 
each other with the salute of surprise 
and went their way. And all about, 
and through, weaving, watching, 
moving like spirits, were the forest 
multitudes which the young man never 
saw, but which he divined, and of 
whose movements he some- 
_times caught for a single 
instant the faintest patter 
or rustle. It constituted 
the mystery of the forest, 
that great, fascinating, 
lovable mystery which, 
once its steals into the heart 
of a man, has always a hearing and a 
longing when it makes its voice heard. 

The young man’s equipment was 
simple in the extreme. Attached to a 
heavy leather belt of cartridges hung a 
two-pound axe and a sheath knife. In 
his pocket reposed a compass, an alr- 
tight tin of matches, and a map drawn 
on oiled paper of a district divided into 
sections. Some few of the sections 
were coloured, 
which indicated 
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carried in his hand 
a repeating rifle. 
The pack, if 
opened,would have 
been found to con- 
tain a woollen and 
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a rubber blanket, fishing tackle, twenty 
pounds or so of flour, packages of tea 
and sugar, a slab of bacon carefully 
wrapped in 
oiled cloth, 
salt, a suit of 
underwear, and 





several extra 

pairs of thick nS 
stockings. To V5 
the outside of : 

the pack had been strapped a frying- 


pan, a tin pail, and a cup. 

For more than a week Thorpe had 
journeyed through the forest without 
meeting a human being, or seeing any 
indications of man, excepting always 
the old blaze of the Government 
Many years before officials 
careless lines through the 

country along the sections. 

At this time the blazes were 

often so weather - beaten 

that Thorpe found difficulty 
in deciphering the indica- 
tions marked on them. 

These latter stated always 

the section, the township, 
and the range east or west by numbers. 
All Thorpe had to do then was to refer 
to his map and compass. He knew just 
where he was. 

The map he had procured at the 
United States Land Office in Detroit. 
He had set out with 
the scanty equipment 
just described for the 
purpose of ‘‘looking” ¥° 
a suitable .." 
bunch of pine 
in the northern 
peninsula, 
which, at that 
time, was practically untouched. 
Access to its interior could be 
obtained only on foot or by river. 
The South Shore Railroad was 
ip already engaged in pushing a 
3 way through the virgin forest, 
but it had as yet penetrated only 
as far as Seney. Marquette, 


survey. 
had run 
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Menominee, and a_ few 
smaller places along the 
coast of the lake were 
lumbering near at home, 
but they shipped entirely 
by water. Although the 
rest of the 
peninsula 7 
was finely ; 
wooded, a 
general 
impres- 
sion ob- 
tained in 
the craft 
that it would prove 
inaccessible to success- 
ful operations. 

Furthermore, the 
magnificent timber otf 
the Saginaw, Muskegon, 
and Grand River valleys 
of the southern penin- 
sula at that time occu- 
pied entire attention. 
Men did not care to 
bother about property 
at so great a distance 
from home. As acon- 
sequence, few knew as 
yet even the extent of 
the resources so far 
north. 

Thorpe, however, 
with the far-sightedness 
of the born pioneer, had 





perceived that the ex- CE big 
ploitation of the upper mill 
country was an affair of a few districts already 


years only. The forests of Southern 
Michigan were vast, but not limitless ; 
and they had all passed into private 
ownership. The north, on the other 
hand, would not prove as _ | 

inaccessible as it now rN 
seemed, for it possessed the 4 
entire waterway of the great 
lakes as an outlet. Sooner 
or later there would be 
a rush to the new country. 
resolved to anticipate 
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acquiring his holdings before general 
attention should be turned that way, to 
obtain of the best. 

He was without money, and prac- 
tically without friends; while Govern- 
ment and State lands cost respectively 
ten shillings and five 
shillings an acre, cash 
down. But he relied 
on the good sense ot 
capitalists to perceive, 
from the _ statistics 
which his explorations 
would furnish, the won- 
derful advantage of 
logging a new country 
with the entire chain 
of great lakes as a 
shipping outlet at its 
very door. In return 
for his information he 
would expect a_ half 
interest in the enter- 
prise. This is the usual! 
method of procedure 
adopted by ‘‘land- 
lookers’”’ everywhere. 

We have said that 
the country was quite 
new to logging, but the 
statement is not strictly 
accurate. Thorpe was 
by no means the first 
to see the money in 
northern pine. Outside 
thie 


/ “) 
ree 


named, cuttings of 
considerable sizewere 
already under way. 
The logs were usually 
sold to the mills at 
Marquette or Meno- 
minee. Here and 
there along the best 
streams men_ had 
already begun opera- 
tions. 

But they worked on 
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a small scale, and with an eye to the 
immediate present only; bending their 
efforts to as large a cut as possible each 
season, rather than to the acquisition of 
holdings for future operations. Thisthey 
accomplished naively by purchasing 
one “forty’’ and cutting a dozen. 
Thorpe’s map showed often, near the 
forks of an important stream, a section 
or so whose colouring indicated private 
possession. Legally the owners had 
the right only to the pine included in 
the marked section; but if anyone had 
taken .the trouble to visit the district, 
he would have found operations going 
on for miles up and down stream, 
wherever good pine was to be found. 
The coloured squares would prove to 
be really nothing but so many excuses 
for being on the ground. The bulk of 
the cut, he would discover,, had been 
stolen from unbought State or Govern- 
ment land. 

Thorpe was perfectly informed of 
this. He knew that in all probability 
many of the coloured districts on his 
map represented firms engaged in steals 
of greater or less magnitude. He was 
further aware that most of the concerns 
stole the timber because it was cheaper 
to steal than to buy, but that they 
would buy readily enough if forced to 
do so in order to prevent its acquisition 
by another. This other might be 
himself. In his exploration, therefore, 
he decided to employ the utmost cir- 
cumspection. As much as possible he 
purposed to avoid other men; but if 
meetings became inevitable, he hoped 
to mask his real 
. intentions. He 
Nf} 22> could pose as a 
pit !/? hunter and fisher- 

man. 

During the course of his week in the 
woods, he discovered that he would be 
forced eventually to resort to this ex- 
pedient. He encountered quantities of 
fine timber in the country through 
which he travelled, and some day it 
would be logged, but at present the 






difficulties were too great. The streams 
were shallow, or they did not empty 
into a good shipping port. Investors 
would naturally look first for holdings 
along the more practicable routes. 

A cursory glance sufficed to show 
that on such waters the little red 
squares had already blocked a foothold 
for other owners. Thorpe surmised 
that he would undoubtedly discover 
fine unbought timber along their banks, 
but that the men already engaged in 
stealing it would hardly be likely to 
allow him peaceful acquisition. 

For a week then he journeyed through 
magnificent timber without finding what 
he sought, working always more and 
more to the north, until finally he stood 
on the shores of Lake Superior. Till 
now the streams had not suited him. 
He resolved to follow the shore west to 
the mouth of a fairly large river called 
the Ossawinamakee. It showed, in 
common with most other streams of 
Its size, land already taken, but Thorpe 
hoped to find good timber nearer the 
mouth. After several days’ hard walking 
with this in view, he found himself 
north of a bend; so, without troubling 
to hunt for its outlet into Superior, he 
turned through the woods due south 
with the intention of striking in on the 
stream. This he accomplished some 
twenty miles inland, where also he 
discovered a well-defined and recently 
used trail leading up the river. Thorpe 
camped one night at the bend and then 
set out to follow the trail. 

It led him, for upwards of ten miles, 
nearly due south, sometimes approach- 
ing, sometimes leaving the river, but 
keeping always in its direction. The 
country in general was rolling. Low 
parallel ridges of 
gentle declivity 
glided constantly 
across his way,their 
valleys sloping to 
the river. Thorpe 
had never seen a 
grander forest 
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of pine than that which clothed 


them. 


For almost three miles, after the- 


young man had passed through a pre- 
liminary jungle of birch, cedar, spruce, 
and hemlock, it ran without a break, 
clear, clean, of cloud-sweeping altitude, 
without underbrush. Most of it was 
good bull sap, which is known by the 
fineness of the bark, though often in 
the hollows it shaded gradually into 
the rough-skinned cork pine. In those 
days few people paid any attention to 
the Norway, and hemlock was not even 
thought of. With every foot of the 





way Thorpe became more and more 
impressed. 

At first the grandeur, the remoteness, 
the solemnity of the virgin forest fell on 
his spirit with a kind of awe. The tall 
straight trunks lifted directly upwards 
to the vaulted screen, through which 
the sky seemed as remote as the ceiling 
of a Roman church. Ravens wheeled 
and croaked in the blue, but infinitely far 
away. Some lesser noises wove into the 
stillness without breaking the web of its 
splendour, for the pine silence laid soft, 
hushing fingers on the lips of those 
who might waken the sleeping sunlight. 
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“It was a rude dam built of logs.” 
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At the ten-mile point he came upon 
a dam. It was a crude dam, built of 


logs, whose face consisted of strong | 


buttresses slanted up-stream, and whose 
sheer was made of unbarked timbers 
laid smoothly side by side at the re- 
quired angle. For the present, its gate 
was open. Thorpe could see that it 
was an unusually large gate, with a 
powerful apparatus for its raising and 
lowering. 

The purpose of the dam in this new 
country did not puzzle him in the least, 
but its presence bewildered him. Such 
constructions are often thrown across 
logging streams at proper intervals, in 
order that the operator may be inde- 
pendent of the spring freshets. When 
he wishes to ‘‘drive”’ his logs to the 
mouth of the stream, he first accumu- 
lates a head of water behind his dam, 
and then, by lifting the gates, creates 
an artificial freshet sufficient to float 
his timber to the pool formed by the 
next dam below. The device is com- 
mon enough, but it is expensive. 
People do not build dams except in 
the certainty of some years of logging, 
and quite extensive logging at that. 
So Thorpe knew that he had to deal, 
not with a hand-to-mouth timber thief, 
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but with a great company preparing to 
log the country on a big scale. 

He continued his journey. At noon 
he came to another and similar struc- 
ture. The pine forest had yielded to 
knolls of hard-wood, separated by 
swamp-holes of black-thorn. Here he 
left his pack, and pushed ahead in light 
marching order. About eight miles 
above the first dam, and eighteen from 
the bend of the river, he ran into a 
‘‘slashing’’ of the year before. The 
decapitated stumps were already begin- 
ning to turn brown with weather, the 
tangle of tops and limbs were partially 
concealed by “ popple” growth and 
wild raspberry vines. 

To Thorpe this particular clearing 
became at once of the greatest interest. 
He scrambled over and through the 
ugly débris which for a year or two 
after logging operations cumbers the 
ground. Bya rather prolonged search 
he found what he sought—the “section 
corner” of the tract, on which the 
Government surveyor had long ago 
marked the ‘description.” A glance 
at the map confirmed his suspicions. 
The slashing lay some two miles north 
of the sections designated as belonging to 
private parties. It was Governmentland. 
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Thorpe sat down, lit a pipe, and did 
a little thinking. 

As an axiom it may be premised that 
the shorter the distance logs have to 
be transported, the less it costs to get 
them in. Now Thorpe had that very 
morning passed through beautiful 
timber lying much nearer to the mouth 
of the river than either this or the 
sections further south. Why had these 
men deliberately ascended the stream ? 
Why had they stolen timber eighteen 
miles from the bend, when they could 
equally well have stolen just as good 
fourteen miles down river ? 

Thorpe ruminated for some time 
without hitting upon a solution. Then 
suddenly he remembered the two dams, 
and his idea that the men in charge of 
the river must be wealthy and must 
intend operating on a large scale. He 
thought he understood it. After 
another pipe he felt sure. 

The Unknowns were, indeed, going 
in on a large scale. They intended 
eventually to log the whole of the 
Ossawinamakee basin. For this reason 
they had made their first purchase, 
planted their first foothold, near the 
headwaters. Furthermore, located as 
they were far from a present or an 
immediately-future civilisation, they 
had felt safe in leaving for the moment 
their holdings represented by the three 
sections already described. Some day 
they would buy all the _ standing 
Government pine in the basin; but in 
the meantime they would steal all they 
could at a sufficient distance from Lake 
Superior to minimise the danger of 
discovery. They had not dared appro- 
priate the three-mile tract Thorpe had 
passed through, because there the theft 
would probably be remarked, so they 
intended eventually to buy it. Until 
that should become necessary, however, 
every stick cut meant so much less to 
purchase. 

‘“‘They’re going to cut, and keep on 
cutting, working down river as fast as 
they can,” argued Thorpe. ‘If any- 
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thing happens so they have to, they’ll 
buy in the pine that is left; but if 
things go well with them, they’d take 
what they can for nothing. They’re 
getting this stuff out up river first 
because they can steal safer while the 
country is still unsettled; and even 
when it does fill up, there will not be 
much likelihood of an investigation so 
far in-country—at least until after they 
have folded their tents.” 

Thorpe knew that men occupied in 
SO precarious a business would be 
keenly on the watch. At the first hint 
of rivalry, they would buy in the timber 
they had selected. But the situation 
had set his fighting blood to racing. 
The very fact that these men were 
thieves on so big a scale made him the 
more obstinately determined to thwart 
them. They undoubtedly wanted 
the tract down river. Well, so did he. 

He purposed to look it over care- 
fully, to ascertain its exact boundaries 
and what sections it would be neces- 
sary to buy in order to include it, and 
perhaps even estimate it in a rough 
way. In the accomplishment of this 
he would have to spend the summer, 
and perhaps part of the fall, in that 
district. He could hardly expect to 
escape notice. By the indications on 
the river he judged that a crew of men 
had shortly before taken out a drive of 
logs. After the timber had been rafted 
and towed to Marquette, they would 
return. He might be able to hide in 
the forest, but sooner or later, he was 
sure, one of the company’s land-lookers 
or hunters would stumble on his camp. 
Then his very concealment would tell 
them what he was after. Therisk was 
too great. 

For above all things Thorpe needed 
time. He had, as has been said, to 
ascertain what he could offer. Then 
he had to offer it. He would be forced 
to interest capital, and that is a matter 
of persuasion and leisure. 

Finally his shrewd, intuitive good- 
sense flashed the solution on him. He 
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returned rapidly to his 
pack, assumed _ the iF i 
straps, and arrived at 4 

the first dam about 

dark of the long summer day. 

There he looked carefully about him. 
Some fifty feet from the water’s edge 
a birch knoll supported, beside the 
birches, a single big hemlock. With 
his belt axe, Thorpe cleared away the 
little white trees. He struck the 
sharpened end of one of them in the 
bark of the shaggy hemlock, fastened 
the other end in a crotch eight or ten 
feet distant, slanted the rest of the 
saplings along one side of this ridge 
pole, and turned in, after a hasty 
supper, leaving the completion of his 
permanent camp to the morrow. 


CHAPTER II. 
THE CRAFT OF THE FOREST. 


In the morning he thatched smooth 
the roof of the shelter, using for the 
purpose the thick branches of hemlock ; 
placed two green spruce logs side by 
side as a cooking-range; slung his pot 
on a rod across two forked sticks; cut 
and split a quantity of wood; spread 
his blankets; and called himself estab- 
lished. His beard was already well 
grown, and his clothes had become 
worn by the brush and faded by the 
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In the course of the 


sun and rain. 
morning he lay in wait very patiently 
near a spot overflowed by the river, 
where, the day before, he had noticed 
lily-pads growing. After a time a doe 
and a spotted fawn came and _ stood 
ankle-deep in the water, and ate of the 


lily-pads. Thorpe lurked motionless 
behind his screen of leaves; and as he 
had taken the precaution so to station 
himself that his hiding-place lay down- 
wind, the beautiful animals were un- 
aware of his presence. 

By and by a prong-buck joined them. 
He was a two-year-old, young, tender, 
with the velvet just off his antlers. 
Thorpe aimed at 
his. shoulder, six 
inches above the 
belly - line, and 
pressed the trigger. 
As though by en- 
chantment the 
three wood crea- |/ 
tures disappeared. 
But the hunter had 
noticed that,where- 
asthe doeandfawn , 
flourished bravely : 
the broad white 
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flags of their tails, the buck had seemed 
but a streak of brown. By this he knew 
he had hit. 

Sure enough, after following for two 
hundred yards the prints of sharp 
hoofs and occasional drops of blood on 
the leaves, he came upon his prey, dead. 
It became necessary to transport the 
animal to camp. Thorpe stuck his 
hunting knife deep into the front of 
the deer’s chest, where the neck joins, 
which allowed most of the blood to 
drain away. Then he fastened wild 
grape-vines about the antlers, and with 
a little exertion drew the body after 
him as though it had been a toboggan. 
It slid more easily than one would 
imagine along the grain, but not as 
easily as by some other methods with 
which Thorpe was unfamiliar. 

At camp he skinned the deer, cut 
most of the meat into thin strips, which 
he salted and placed in the sun to dry, 
and hung the remainder 





in a cool arbour of \ 
boughs. The hide he — a 
suspended over a , eemed 
pole. ye 

All these things he did 


hastily, as though he 
might be in a hurry, as indeed he was. 
At noon he cooked himself a venison 
steak and some tea. Then with his 
hatchet he cut several small pine poles, 
which he fashioned roughly in a number 
of shapes and put aside for the future. 
The brains of the deer, saved for the 
purpose, he boiled with water in his 
tin pail, wishing it were larger. Wrth 
the liquor thus obtained he intended 
later to remove the hair and grain from 
the deerhide. Towards evening he 
caught a dozen trout in the pool below 
the dam. These he ate for supper. 
Next day he spread the buck’s hide 
out on the ground and drenched it 
liberally with the product of deer- 
brains. Later the hide was soaked in 
the river, after which, by means of a 
rough two-handled spatula, Thorpe 
was enabled after much labour to 


\ 


scrape away entirely 
the hair and = grain. 
He cut from the edge 
of the hide a number 
of long strips of raw 
hide, but anointed the 
body of the skin liber- 
ally with the brain- 
liquor. 

‘Glad I don’t have 
to do that every day!” 
he commented, wiping 
his brow with the back 
of his wrist. 

As the skin dried he worked and 
kneaded it to softness. The result was 
a fair quality of white buckskin, the 
first Thorpe had ever made. Ifwetted 
it would harden dry and stiff. Thorough 
smoking in the fumes of punk-maple 





would obviate this, but that detail 
~Thorpe left until later. 
“TI don’t know whether it’s all 
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necessary,” he said to 

himself doubtfully, 

“but if you’re going to 
, take a part, take it 

thoroughly ; and if 
7 you’re going to assume 
a disguise, let it be a 
good one.” 

In the meantime, he had bound 
together with his raw-hide thongs 
several of the oddly-shaped pine 
timbers to form a species of dead-fall 
trap. It was slow work, for Thorpe’s 
knowledge of such things was _ theo- 
retical. He had learned his theory 
well, however, and in the end arrived. 

All this time he had made no effort 
to look over the pine, nor did he intend 
to begin until he could be sure of doing 
so In safety. His object now was to 
give his knoll the appearance of a 
trapper’s camp. 

Toward the end of the week he 
received his first visit. Evening was 
drawing on, and Thorpe was _ busily 
engaged in cooking a panful of trout, 
resting the frying-pan across the two 
green spruce logs between which 
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glowed the coals. Suddenly he became 
aware of a presence at his side. How 
it had reached the spot he could not 
imagine, for he had heard no approach. 
He looked up quickly. 

‘How do?” greeted the new comer 
gravely. 

The man was an Indian, silent, 
solemn, with a _ straight unwinking 
gaze of his race. 

‘* How do?” replied Thorpe. 

The Indian without further ceremony 
threw his pack to the ground, and, 
squatting on his heels, watched the 
white man’s preparations. When the 
meal was cooked he coolly produced a 
knife, selected a clean bit of hemlock 


bark, and helped himself. Then 
he lit a pipe, and gazed keenly 
about him. The buckskin interested 
him. 


‘“No good,” said he, feeling of its 
texture. 





Thorpe laughed. 
confessed. 

“Good,” continued the _ Indian, 
touching lightly his own: moccasins. 

‘‘What you do?” he inquired after 
a long silence, punctuated by the puffs 
of tobacco. 

‘Hunt, trap, fish,” replied Thorpe, 
with equal sententiousness. 

“Good,” concluded the Indian, after 
a ruminative pause. 

That night the Indian slept on the 
ground. Next day he made a better 
shelter than Thorpe’s in less than half 
the time, and was off hunting before 
the sun was an hour high. He was 
armed with an old-fashioned smooth- 
bore muzzle-loader; and Thorpe was 
astonished, after he had become 
better acquainted with his new 
companion’s methods, to find that 
he hunted deer with fine _ bird- 
shot. The Indian never expected 
to kill or even mortally wound his 


‘‘Not very,” he 
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game; but 
he would 
follow for miles the blood-drops caused 
by his little wounds, until the animal, 
in sheer exhaustion, allowed him to 
approach close enough for a despatch- 
ing blow. At two o’clock he brought 
in a small buck, tied scientifically 
together for “‘ toting,’’ with the waste 
parts cut away, but every ounce of 
utility retained. 

‘*T show,”’ said the Indian; and he 
did. 

Thorpe learned the Indian tan; of 
what use are the hollow shank bones; 
how the spinal cord is the toughest, 
softest, and most pliable sewing-thread 
known. 

The Indian appeared to 
intend making the birch- 
knoll his permanent head- 
quarters. Thorpe was at 
first a little suspicious of 
his new companion, but the 
man appeared scrupulously 
honest, was never intrusive, and even 
seemed genuinely desirous of teaching 
the white little tricks of the woods 
brought to their perfection by the 
Indian alone. He ended by liking 
him. The two rarely spoke. They 
merely sat near each other and 
smoked. One evening the Indian 
suddenly remarked : 
~ “You look ’um tree.” 

“What's” that?” 
startled. 

‘You no hunter, no trapper. You 
look ’um tree for make ‘um lumber.”’ 
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cried Thorpe, 
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The white had not begun as 
yet his explorations. He did 
not dare until the return of 


| | the logging crew or the passing 


of some one in authority at the 
up-river camp, for he wished 
first to establish in their minds 
the innocence of his intentions. 

‘““What makes you think 
that, Charley ?” he asked. 

“You good man in woods,” 
replied Injin Charlie senten- 
tiously. ‘‘I tell by way you look at him 
pine.” 

Thorpe ruminated. 

‘“‘ Charley,” said he, ‘‘why are you 
staying here with me?” 


“Big frien’,” replied the Indian 
promptly. 
‘Why are you my friend? What 


have I ever done for you?”’ 

“You gottum chief's eye,” replied 
his companion with simplicity. 

Thorpe looked at, the Indian again. 
There seemed to him only one course. 

‘“Yes, I’m a lumberman,” he con- 
fessed, “‘and I’m _ looking for pine. 
But, Charley, the men up the river 
must not know what I’m after.” 

“Then they gettum pine,’ inter- 
jected the Indian like a flash. 

‘“ Exactly,” replied Thorpe, sur- 
prised afresh at the  other’s_ per- 
spicacity. 

“Good,” ejaculated Injin Charley, 
and fell silent. 

With this, the longest conversation 
the two had attempted in their peculiar 
acquaintance, Thorpe was forced to be 
content. He was, however, ill at ease 
over the incident. It added an element 
of uncertainty to an already precarious 
position. 

Three days later he was intensely 
thankful the conversation had taken 
place. 

After the noon meal he lay on his 
blanket under the hemlock shelter, 
smoking and lazily watching Injin 
Charley busy at the side of the trail. 
The Indian had terminated a long two 
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days’ search by toting from the forest 
a number of strips of the outer bark of 
white birch in its green state, pliable 
as cotton, thick as leather, and light as 
air. These he had cut into arbitrary 
patterns known only to himself, and 
was now sewing as a long, shapeless 
sort of bag or sack to a_ slender 
beechwood oval. Later it was to 
become a birch-bark canoe, and the 
beechwood oval would be the gun- 
wale. 

So idly intent was Thorpe on this 
piece of construction, that he did not 
notice the approach of two men from 
the down-stream side. They were short, 
alert men, plodding along with the 
knee-bent persistency of the woods- 
walker, dressed in broad hats, flannel 
shirts, coarse trousers tucked in high- 
laced ‘‘crutsers,’ and carrying each a 
bulging meal-sack looped by a cord 
across the shoulders and chest. Both 
were armed with long, slender scaler’s 
rules. The first intimation Thorpe re- 
ceived of the presence of these two 
men was the sound of their voices ad- 
dressing Injin Charley. 

“ Hullo, Charley,” said one of them, 
‘“‘what you doing here? Ain’t seen 
you since th’ Sturgeon district.” 

‘‘ Mak’ um canoe,” replied Charley, 
rather obviously. 

“So Isee. But what you expect to 
get in this God-forsaken country ?” 

‘* Beaver, muskrat, mink, otter.”’ 

‘Trapping, eh?” The man gazed 
keenly at Thorpe’s recumbent figure. 
‘* Who’s th’ other fellow?” 

Thorpe held his breath; then exhaled 
it in a long sigh of relief. 
“Him white man,” 
was replying. ‘‘ Him hunt, too. 

mak’ um buckskin.” 

The land-looker arose lazily and 
sauntered toward the group. It was 
part of his plan to be well recognised, 
so that in the future he might arouse 
no suspicions. 

‘ Howdy,” he drawled. 
smokin’ ?” 


Injin Charley 
Him 


“Got any 


‘‘ How are you?’ replied one of the 
scalers, eyeing him sharply, and tender- 
ing his pouch. Thorpe filled his pipe 
deliberately, and returned it with a 
heavy-lidded glance of thanks. To all 
appearance he was one of the lazy, 
shiftless white hunters of the back- 
woods. 

Seized with an inspiration, he said, 
‘“‘What sort of chances 1s they at your 
camp for a.little flour? Me an’ Char- 
ley’s about out. I'll bring you meat, 
or I'll make you boys moccasins. I got 
some good buckskin.” 

It was the usual proposition. 

‘““Pretty good, I guess. Come up 
and see,’ advised the scaler. ‘‘ The 
crew’s right behind us.” 

“T’]l send up Charley,” drawled 
Thorpe; ‘I’m busy now makin’ 
traps.” He waved his pipe, calling 
attention to the pine and raw-hide 


dead-falls. 


They chatted a few moments, 
practically and with an eye to 
the strict utility of things about 


them, as became wocdsmen. Then 
two waggons lurched by, creaking, 
followed by fifteen or twenty men. 


The last of these, evidently the 
foreman, was joined by the two 
scalers. 


‘“What’s that outfit?” he inquired 
with the sharpness of suspicion. 

“Old Injin Charley—you remem- 
ber, the old boy that tanned that 
buck for you down on _ Cedar 
Creek.” 

‘“Yes, but the other fellow ?”’ 

‘“Oh, a hunter,” replied the scaler 
carelessly. 

‘Sure ?”’ 

The man laughed. ‘‘Couldn’t be 
nothin’ else,’ he asserted with con- 
fidence. ‘‘ Regular old backwoods 
moss-back.” 

At the same time, Injin Charley was 
setting about the splitting of a cedar 
log. 

“You see,” 
frien’.”” 


he remarked, ‘I big 
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CHAPTER TL. 
THE BREAKING OF SOLITUDE. 
IN the days that followed, Thorpe 


cruised about the great woods. It was 
slow business, but fascinating. He 
knew that when he should embark on 
his attempt to enlist considerable capital 
in *‘an unsight unseen” investment, he 
would have to be well supplied with 
statistics. To be sure he was not much 
of a timber estimator, nor did he know 
the methods usually employed: but his 
experience, observation, and reading 
had developed a latent sixth sense by 
which he could appreciate quality, diffi- 
culties of logging, and such kindred 
practical matters. 

First of all he walked over the country 
at large, to find where the best timber 
lay. This was a matter of tramping ; 
though often on an elevation he suc- 
ceeded in climbing a tall tree, whence 
hecaught bird’s-eye views of the country 


at large. Healways 
carried his gun with 
him, and was pre- 
paredata moment’s 
notice to seem en- 
gaged in hunting, 
either for game or 
for spots in which 
later to set his traps. 
The expedient was, 
however, un- 
necessary. 

Next he ascer- 
tained the _ geo- 
graphical location 
of the different 
clumps and forests, 
entering the sec- 
tions, (six hundred 
and forty acres), 
the quarter - sec- 
tions, even’ the 
separate forties in 
his note - book, 
taking in only the 
“descriptions ” 
containing the best 
pine. 

Finally he wrote accurate notes con- 
cerning the topography of each and 
every pine district—the lay of the land; 
the hills, ravines, swamps, and valleys; 
the distance from the river; the char- 
acter of the soil. In short, he accumu- 
lated all the information he could by 
which the cost of logging might be 
estimated. 

The work went much quicker than 
he had anticipated, mainly because he 
could give his entire attention to it. 
Injun Charley attended to the com- 
missary, with a delight in the process 
that removed it from the category of 
work. When it rained, an infrequent 
occurrence, the two hung Thorpe’s 
rubber blanket before the opening of 
the dryest shelter, and waited philo- 
sophically for the weather to clear. 
Injun Charley had finished the first 
canoe, and was now leisurely at work 
on another. Thorpe had filled his 
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note-book with the class of statistics 
just described. He decided now to 
attempt an estimate of the timber. 

For this he had really too little 
experience. He knewit, but determined 
to do his best. The weak point of his 
whole scheme lay in that it was going 
to be impossible for him to allow the 
prospective purchaser a chance of ex- 
amining the pine. That difficulty 
‘Thorpe hoped to overcome by inspiring 
personal confidence in himself. If he 
failed to do so, he might return with a 
land-looker whom the investor trusted, 
and the two could re-enact 
the comedy of this summer. a 
Thorpe hoped, however, to °“y 
avoid the necessity. It would 
be too dangerous. He set 
about a rough estimate of 
the timber. 

Injun Charley intended 
evidently to work up a 
trade in buckskin during the 
coming winter. Although the skins 
were in poor condition at this time of 
the year, he tanned three more, and 
smoked them. In the daytime he 
looked the country over as carefully as 
did Thorpe; but he ignored the pines, 
and paid attention only to hard wood 
and the beds of little creeks. Injun 
Charley was in reality a trapper, and 
he intended to get 
many fine skins 
in this promising 
district. He 
worked on_ his 
tanning and his 
canoe - making 
late in the after- 
noon. 

One evening, 
just at sunset, 
Thorpe was help- 
ing the Indian 
shape his craft. 
The loose sac of 
birch-bark sewed 
to the long beech oval was slung be- 
tween two tripods. Injun Charley had 








fashioned a number of thin flexible cedar 
strips of certain arbitrary lengths and 
widths. Beginning with the smallest 
of these, Thorpe and his companion 
were catching one end under the beech 
oval, bending the strip bow-shape inside 
the sac, and catching again the other 
side of the oval. Thus the spring of 
the bent cedar pressing against the 
inside of the birch-bark sac, distended 
it tightly. The cut of the sac and the 
length of the cedar strips gave to the | 
canoe its graceful shape. 

The two men bent at their task, the 
dull glow of evening falling 
full upon them. Behind 
them the knoll stood out 
in picturesque relief against 
the darker pine—the little’ 
shelters, the fireplaces ot 
green spruce, the blankets, 
the guns, a deer’s carcass 
suspended by the feet from a 
cross pole, the drying buck- 
skin on either side. The river rushed 
by with a never-ending roar and tur- 
moil. Through its shouting one per- 
ceived, as through a mist, the still lofty 
peace of evening. 

A young fellow, hardly more than a 
boy, exclaimed with keen delight of the 
picturesque as his canoe shot around 
the bend into sight of it. 

The canoe was large and powerful, 
but well filled. An Indian knelt in the 
stern; then intervened much dunnage; 
then the young fellow sat in the bow. 
He was a bright-faced, eager-eyed, 
curly-haired young fellow, all enthusiasm 
and fire. His figure was trim and clean, 
but rather slender; and his movements 
were quick, but nervous. When he 
stepped carefully out on the flat rock to 
which his guide brought the canoe with 
a swirl of the paddle, one initiated 
would have seen that his clothes, while 
strong and serviceable, had been bought 
from a sporting catalogue. There was 
a trimness, a neatness about them. 

‘‘This is a good place,”’ he said to 
the guide; ‘“‘we'll camp here.” Then 
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he turned up 
the steep little 
bank — without 
looking back. 

“Hullo!” he 
called in a 
cheerful, un- 
embarrassed 
fashion to 
Thorpe and 
Charley. ‘‘ How 
are you? Care 
if I camp here? 
What you making? By jove; I never 
saw a canoe made before. I’m going 
to watch you. Keep right at it.” 

He sat on one of the outcropping 
boulders and took off his hat. 

‘‘ Say, you’ve got a great place here. 
You here all summer? Hullo! You've 
got a deer hanging up. Are there 
many of ’em around here? I’d like to 
kill a deer first rate. I never have. 
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It’s sort of out of 
season now, isn’t it ?”’ 
“We only kill the 


bucks,’’ replied 
Thorpe. 

‘*T like fishing, too,” 
went on the _ boy. 


“‘ Are there any here? 
In the pool? John,” 
he called to his guide, 
‘‘ bring me my fishing 
tackle.” 

In a few moments 
he was whipping the 
pool with long, grace- 
ful drops of the fly. 
He proved to be an 
adept. Thorpe and 
Injun Charley stopped 
work to watch him. 
At first the Indian’s 
stolid countenance 
seemed a trifle doubt- 
ful. After a time it 
cleared. 

Goad)” 
grunted. 

. ‘“You do that well,”’ 
...  Thorperemarked. ‘‘Is 
it difficult ?” 

‘It takes practice,”’ 
replied the boy. ‘ See 
Chat £7trl se.” 
whipped the fly lightly 
within six inches of a 
little suction hole; a 
fish at once rose and 
struck. ‘ 


we 


he 


. he The others had been 


“He caught bird's-eye views.” 


little fellows and easily 
handled. At the end 
of fifteen minutes the new-comer landed 
a fine two-pounder. ~~ 

‘‘That must be fun,’ commented 
Thorpe. ‘‘ I never happened togetin with 
fly-fishing. I’d like to try it some time.” 

‘‘Try it now,” urged the boy, en- 
chanted that he could teach a woods- 
man anything. 

“No,” Thorpe declined, “ not to- 
night. To-morrow, perhaps.” 
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The other Indian had by now finished 
the erection of a tent, and had begun 
to cook supper over a little sheet-iron 
camp stove. Thorpe and Charley 
could smell ham. 

‘“You’ve got quite a pantry,” re- 
marked Thorpe pleasantly. 

‘“Won’t you eat with me ?”’ proffered 
the boy hospitably. 

But Thorpe declined. He could, 
however, see canned goods, hard-tack, 
and condensed milk. 

In the course of the evening the boy 
approached the older men’s camp, and 
with a charming diffidence asked per- 
mission to sit a while at their fire. 

He was full of delight over every- 
thing that savoured of the woods or wood- 
craft. The most trivial and everyday 
affairs of the life interested him. His 
eager questions, so frankly proffered, 
aroused even the taciturn Charley 
to eloquence. The ccnstruction of the 
shelter, the 
cut: of “a 
deer’s hide, 
the simple 
process. of 
“jerking” 
venison—all 
these awak- 
ened his en- 
- thusiasm. 

‘“It must 
be great to 
live in the 
woods,” he 
said with a 
sigh, ‘‘ to do 
all things for 
yourself. It’s 
so free! ”’ 

The men’s 
moccasins 
interested 
him. He 
asked a 
dozen ques- 
tions about 
them — how 


they Were **T came out for a month . 


cut, whether they did not hurt the feet, 
how long they would wear. He seemed 
surprised to learn that they are excellent 
in cold weather. 

“JT thought any leather would wet 
through in the snow,” he cried. ‘‘I 
wish I could get a pair somewhere!” 
he exclaimed. ‘‘ You don’t know where 
I could buy any, do you?” he asked of 
Thorpe. 

‘*T don’t know,” answered he. “ Per- 
haps Charley here will make you a 

air.” 

‘Vill you, Charley ?” cried the boy. 

‘““T mak’ him,” replied the Indian 
stolidly. 

The many-voiced night of the woods 
descended close about the little camp- 
fire, and its soft breezes wafted stray 
sparks here and there like errant stars. 
The new-comer with shining eyes, 
breathed deep in satisfaction. He was 
keenly alive to the romance, the 





and I guess I'll stay the rest of it right here.’ ”’ 
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grandeur, the mystery, the beauty of 
the littlest things, seeming to derive 
a deep and solid contentment from the 
mere contemplation of the woods and 
its ways and creatures. 

“IT just do love this!”’ he cried again 
and again. ‘Oh, it’s great, after all 
that fuss down there!’’ And he cried 
it so fervently that the other men 
smiled, but so Zvenuinely that the smile 
had in it nothing but kindliness. 

‘“‘T came out for a month,” said he 
suddenly, ‘‘and I guess I’ll stay the 
rest of it right here. You'll let me go 
with you sometimes hunting, won’t 
you?’’ He appealed to them with the 
sudden open-heartedness of a child. 
‘I'd like first-rate to kill a deer.” 

‘‘Sure,” said Thorpe. ‘‘Glad to 
have you.” 

‘“My name is Wallace Carpenter,” 
said the boy, with a sudden, unmistak- 
able air of good breeding. 

“Well,” laughed Thorpe, ‘two old 
woods loafers like us haven’t got much 
use for names, but I guess plain Charley 
and Harry will do.” 

“All right, Harry,” replied Wallace. 

After the young fellow had crawled 
into the sleeping bag which his guide 
had spread for him over a fragrant 
layer of hemlock and balsam, Thorpe 
and his companion smoked one more 
pipe. The whip-poor-wills called back 
and forth across the river. Down in 
the thicket, fine, clear, beautiful, like 
the silver thread of a dream, came the 
notes of the white-throat, the nightin- 
gale of the North. Injun Charley 
knocked the last ashes from his pipe. 

‘‘Him nice boy,” said he. | 


CHAPTER IV. 


THE MEANS TO THE 
END. 
THE young fellow 


stayed three weeks, and 
was a constant joy to 
Thorpe. His enthusi- 
asms were so. whole- 
souled, his delight so perpetual, his 
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interest so fresh. The most trivial 
expedient of woods lore seemed to 
him wonderful. A dozen times a 
day he exclaimed in admiration or 
surprise over some bit of woodcraft 
practised by Thorpe or one of the 
Indians. 

‘““Do you mean to say you have lived 
here six weeks and only brought in 
what you could carry on your backs?” 
he cried. 

** Sure,’ Thorpe replied. 

“Harry, you’re wonderful! I’ve got 
a whole canoe-load, and imagined | 
was travelling light and roughing it. 
You beat Robinson Crusoe. He hada 
whole ship to draw from.” 

‘““My Man Friday helps me out,” 
answered Thorpe, laughingly indicating 
Injun Charley. 

Nearly a week passed before Wallace 
managed to killa deer. The animals 
were plenty enough, but the young 
man’s volatile and eager attention stole 
his patience. And what few running 
shots offered he missed, mainly because 
of buck fever. Finally, by a lucky 
chance, he broke a four-year-old’s 
neck, dropping him in_ his tracks. 
The hunter was wildly delighted. He 
insisted on doing everything for himself 
—cruel hard work it was, too—in- 
cluding the toting and_ skinning. 
Even the tanning he had a share in. 
At first he wanted the hide cured 
“with the hair on.” Injun Charley 
explained that the fur would drop out. 
It was the wrong season of the year 
for pelts. 

‘Then we'll have buckskin, and I'll 
get a buckskin shirt out of it,” sug- 
gested Wallace. 

Injun Charley agreed. One day 
Wallace returned from fishing in the 
pool to find that the Indian had cut 
out the garment, and was already 
sewing it together. 

‘“Oh,” he cried, a little disappointed, 
‘*T wanted to see it done!” 

Injun Charley merely grunted. To 
make a buckskin shirt requires the 
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hides of three deer. Charley had sup- 
plied the other two, and wished to keep 
the young man from finding it out. 

Wallace assumed the woods life as a 
man would assume an unaccustomed 
garment. It sat him well, and he 
learned fast, but he was always con- 
scious of it. He liked to wear moc- 
casins and a deer knife; he liked 
to cook his own supper, or pluck 
the fragrant hemlock browse for his 
pillow. 
trying to realise and to savour fully 
the charm, the picturesqueness, the 
romance of all that he was doing and 
seeing. To Thorpe these things were 
a part of everyday life, matters of 
expedience or necessity. He enjoyed 
them, but sub-consciously, as one 
enjoys an environment. Wallace tried 
the cloak of his glories in frank admira- 
tion of their splendour. 

This double point of view brought 
the men very close together. Thorpe 
liked the boy because he was open- 
hearted, free from affectation, assump- 
tive of no superiority—in short, because 
he was direct and sincere, although 
in a manner totally different from 
Thorpe’s own directness and sincerity. 
Wallace, on his part, adored in 
Thorpe the free, open-air life; the 
adventurous quality ; the quiet, hidden 
power; the resourcefulness and _ self- 
sufficiency of the pioneer. He was too 
young as yet to go behind the pic- 
turesque or romantic; so he never 
thought to inquire of himself what 
Thorpe did there in the wilderness, or 
indeed, if he did anything at all. He 
accepted Thorpe for what he felt him 
to be, rather than for what he might 
think him to be. Thus he reposed 
unbounded confidence.jn him. 

After a while, observing the absolute 
ingenuousness of the boy, Thorpe used 
to take him from time to time on some 
of his daily trips in the pines. Neces- 
sarily he explained partially his position 
and the need of secrecy. Wallace was 
immensely excited and important at 
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Always he seemed to be- 


learning a secret of such moment, and 
deeply flattered at being entrusted with 
it. 

Some may think that here, consider- 
ing the magnitude of the interests in- 
volved, Thorpe committed an indis- 
cretion. It may be; but, if so, it was 
practically an inevitable indiscretion. 
Strong, reticent characters like Thorpe’s 
prove the need from time to time of 
violating their own natures, of running 
counter to their ordinary habits of mind 
and deed. It 1s a necessary relaxation 
of the strenuous, a debauch of the soul. 
Its analogy on the lower plane is to be 
found in the dissipations of men of 
genius, or, still lower, in the orgies of 
fighters out of training. Sooner or 
later Thorpe was sure to emerge for a 
brief space from that iron-bound silence 
of the spirit, of which he himself was 
the least aware. It was not s0 much 
a hunger for affection; as the desire of 
a strong man temporarily to get away 
from his strength. Wallace Carpenter 
became in his case the exception to 
prove the rule. 

Little by little the eager questionings 
of the youth extracted a full statement 
of the situation. He learned of the 
timber thieves up the river, of their pre- 
sent operations and their probable 
plans, of the valuable pines lying still 
unclaimed, of Thorpe’s stealthy raid 


into the enemy’s country. It looked 
big to him—epic! These were tre- 
mendous forces in motion. Here was 


intrigue; here was direct, practical 
application of the powers he had been 
playing with. 

“Why, it’s great ! 
any book I ever read.” 

He wanted to know what he could do 
to help. 

‘‘ Nothing, except keep quiet,’’ re- 
plied Thorpe, already uneasy, not lest 
the boy should prove unreliable, but 
lest his very eagerness to seem un- 
concerned should arouse suspicion. 
“You mustn’t try to act any different. 
If the men from up-river come by, be 
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just as cordial to them as you can, and 
don’t act mysterious and important.” 

‘All right,” agreed Wallace, bub- 
bling with excitement. ‘‘And then 
what do you do after you get the timber 
estimated ?”’ 

‘‘T’ll go south and try, quietly, to 
raise some money. That will be diff- 
cult, because, you see, people don’t 
know me, and I am not ina position 
to let them look over the timber. Of 
course it will be merely a question of 
my judgment. They can go themselves 
to the Land Office and pay their 
money. There won’t be any chance of 
my making '’way with that. The 
investors will become possessed of 
certain ‘descriptions’ lying in this 
country, all right enough. The rub 1s, 
will they have enough confidence in me 
and my judgment to believe the timber 
to be what I represent it ?”’ 

‘‘T see,’? commented Wallace, sud- 
denly grave. | 

That evening Injun Charley went on 
with his canoe building. He melted 
together in a pot resin and pitch. The 
proportion he determined by experi- 
ment, for the mixture had to be neither 
hard enough to crack nor soft enough 
to melt in the sud. Then he daubed 
the mess carefully over all the seams. 
Wallace superintended the operation 
for a time in silence. 

“Harry,” he said suddenly, with a 
crisp decision new to his voice, ‘will 
you take a little walk with me down by 
the dam? _ I want to talk with you.” 

They strolled to the edge of the bank 
and stood for a moment looking at the 
swirling waters. 

‘‘T want you to tell me all about log- 
ging,” began Wallace. ‘Start from 
the very first. Suppose, for instance, 
vou had bought this pine here we were 
talking about, what would be your first 
move ?” 

They sat side by side on a log, and 
Thorpe explained. He told of the 
building of the camps; the making of 
the roads; the cutting, swamping, 


travoying, skidding; the banking and 
driving. Unconsciously a little of the 
battle clang crept into his narrative. 
It became a struggle, a gasping tug 
and heave for supremacy between the 
man and the wilderness. The excite- 
ment of war was init. When he had 
finished, Wallace drew a deep breath. 

‘When I am home,” said he simply, 
‘‘T live in a big house on the Lake 
Shore Drive. It is heated by steam 
and lighted with electricity. I touch 
a button or turn a screw, and at once I 
am lighted and warmed. At certain 
hours meals are served me. I don’t 
know how they are cooked or where 
the materials come from. Since leaving 
college I have spent a little time down 
town every day, and then I’ve played 
golf or tennis, or ridden a horse in the 
park. The only real thing left is the 
sailing. The wind blows just as hard 
and the waves mount just as high to- 
day as they did when Drake sailed. 
All the rest is tame. We do little 
imitations of the real thing, with blue 
ribbons tied to them, and think we are 
camping or roughing it. This life of 
yours is glorious, is vital; it means 
something in the march of the world, 
and I doubt whether ours does. You 
are subduing the wilderness, extending 
the frontier. After you will come the 
back-woods farmer to pull up the 
stumps, and after him the big farmer 
and the cities.” 

The young fellow spoke with unex- 
pected swiftness and_ earnestness. 
Thorpe looked at him in surprise. 

“I know what you are thinking,” 
said the boy, flushing. ‘‘ You are sur- 
prised that I can be in earnest about 
anything. I’m out of school up here. 
Let me shout and play with the rest 
of the children.” 

Thorpe watched him with svm- 
pathetic eyes, but with lips that 
obstinately refused to say one word. 
A woman would have felt rebuffed. 
The bov’s admiration, however, rested 
on the foundation of the more manly 
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qualities he had al- 
ready seen in_ his 
friend. Perhaps this 
very aloofness, this 
very silent, steady- 
eyed power appealed 
to him.. 

“IT left college at 
nineteen because my 
father died,” said he; ‘I am now just 
twenty-one. A large estate descended 
to me, and I have had to care for its 
investment all alone. I have one sister, 
that is all.” 

‘‘So have I,” cried Thorpe, and 
stopped. 

‘““The estates have not suffered,” 
went on the boy simply. ‘‘I have done 
well with them. But,” he cried fiercely, 
‘“T hate it! Itis petty and mean and 
worrying and nagging! That’s why I 
was so glad to get out in the woods.” 

He paused. 

‘* Have some tobacco,” said Thorpe. 

Wallace accepted with a nod. 

‘* Now, Harry, I have a proposal to 
make to you. It is this: You need 
thirty thousand dollars to buy your 
land. Let me supply it, and come in 
as half partner.” 

An expression of doubt crossed the 
land-looker’s face. 

** Oh, please!” cried the boy. “I 
do want to get into something real. 
It will be the making of me.” 


, Zot eyes. 


** * Good-bye. ”’ 


‘‘ Now, see here,” interposed Thorpe 
suddenly, ‘‘you don’t even know my 
name.” 

‘‘T know you,” replied the boy. 

““My name is Harry Thorpe,” pur- 
sued the other. ‘‘ My father was Henry 
Thorpe, an embezzler.”’ 

“ Harry,” replied Wallace, soberly, 
‘“‘T am sorry I made you say that. I 
do not care for your name—except 
perhaps to put it on the articles of 
partnership— 
and I have no 
concern with 
your ancestry. I 
tell you, it is a 
favour to let me 
in on this deal. I Rie we 
don’t know any- 
thing about lum- 
bering, but I’ve 
I can 





see that big ; 
timber standing up thick and tall, and 
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I know people make 
profits in the business. 
It isn’t a question 
of the raw material, 
surely, and you have 
experience.” 

‘“Not so much as 
you think,” interposed 
Thorpe. 

‘‘There remains,” 
went on Wallace, 
without attention to 
Thorpe’s remark, 
‘only the question 
of: 99 





‘“My honesty,” in- 
terjected Thorpe, 
grimly. 

‘“No,” cried the 
boy hotly; ‘‘of your 
letting me in on a 
good thing.” 

Thorpe considered 
a few moments in 
silence. 

“Wallace,” he said 
gravely at last, ‘I 
honestly do think 
that whoever goes 
into this deal with 
me will make money. 
Of course, there’s al- 
ways chances against 
it. But I am going 
to do my best. I’ve 
seen other men fail at 
it, and the _ reason 
they’ve failed is be- 
cause they did not 
demand _ success. of 
others and of them- 
selves. That's . 4, 
success! When a 
general commanding 
troops receives a 
report on something 
he’s ordered done, he 





“The two men were following the bed of a little creek.” 


does not trouble himself with excuses; the impossible. Well, that’s the way 
he merely asks whether or not the thing . it ought to be with us. A man has 
was accomplished. Difficulties don’t no right to come to me and say, ‘I 
count. Itis a soldier’s duty to perform failed because such and such things 
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happened.” Either he should succeed in 
spite of it all, or he should step up and 
take his medicine without whining. 
Well, I’m going to succeed.” 

The man’s accustomed aloofness had 
gone. His eye flashed, his brow frowned, 
the muscles of his cheeks contracted 
under his beard. In the bronze light of 
evening, he looked like a fire-breathing 
statue to that great ruthless god 
he had himself invoked—Success. 

Wallace gazed at him with 
fascinated admiration. 

‘‘Then you will?” he asked 
tremulously. 

“Wallace,” he replied again, 
‘“‘they’ll say you have been made 
the victim of an adventurer; but 
the result will prove them wrong. If I 
weren’t perfectly sure of this I wouldn’t 
think of it, for I like you; and I know 
you want to go into this more out of 
friendship for me and because your 
imagination is touched than from any 
business sense. But I’ll accept gladly. 
And I'll do my best.” | 

Thorpe turned. 

‘“Hooray!’’ cried the boy, throwing 
his cap up in the air, ‘ We’ll do ’em 
up in the first round.” 

At last, when Wallace Carpenter 
reluctantly quitted his friends on the 
Ossawinamakee, he insisted on leaving 
with them a variety of the things he 
had brought. 
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“I’m through with them,” said he. 
‘‘ Next time I come up here, we’ll have 
a camp of our own, won’t we, Harry ? 
And I do feel that I am awfully in you 
fellows’ debt. You've given me the 
best time I ever had in my life, and 
you've refused payment for the moc- 
cassins and things you’ve made for me. 
I'd feel much better if you’d accept my 
belongings, just as keepsakes.”’ 

‘All right, Wallace,” replied 
Thorpe. ‘And much oblgied.” 

‘Don’t forget to come straight 
to me when you get through 
estimating, now, will you? Come 
to the house and stay. Our com- 
pact holds now, honest Injun, 


doesn’t it?” asked the boy 
anxiously. 

‘‘Honest Injun,” laughed Thorpe. 

‘* Good-bye.” : 


The little canoe shot away down the 
current. The last Injun Charley and 
Thorpe saw of the boy was as he turned 
the corner. His hat was off and 
waving in his hand, his curls were 
blowing in the breeze, his eyes sparkled 
with bright good-will, and his lips 
parted in a cheery halloo of farewell. 

‘Him nice boy,” repeated Injun 
Charley, turning to his canoe. 


CHAPTER V. 


THE MAN AND THE WILDERNESS. 


Tuus Thorpe and the Indian 
unexpectedly found themselves in 
possession of luxury. The outfit 
had not meant much to Wallace 
Carpenter, for he had bought it in 
the city, where such things are 
abundant and excite no remark; 
but to the woodsmen each article 
possessed a separate and particular 
value. The tent, an iron kettle, 
a side of bacon, oatmeal, tea, 
matches, sugar, some canned goods, 
a box of hard-tack— these, in 
the woods, represented wealth. 
Wallace’s rifle chambered the .38 
Winchester cartridge, which was 
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unfortunate, for Thorpe’s .44 had barely 
a magazineful left. 

The two men settled again into their 
customary way of life. Things went 
on much as before, except that the flies 
and mosquitoes became thick. To 
men as hardened as Thorpe and the 
Indian these pests were not so formi- 
dable as they would have been to any 
one directly from the city, but they 
were sufficiently annoying. Thorpe’s 
old tin pail was pressed into service as 
a smudge-kettle. Every evening about 
dusk, when the insects first began to 
emerge from the dark swamps, Charley 
would build a tiny smoky Yire in the 
bottom of the pail, feeding it with peat, 
damp moss, punk maple, and other 
inflammable, but smoky fuel. « This 
censer, swung twice or thrice about the 
tent, effectually cleared it. Besides, 
both men early established on their 
cheeks an invulnerable glaze of a decoc- 
tion of pine tar, oil, and a pungent herb. 
Toward the close of July, however, the 


insects began sensibly to diminish, both 


in numbers and persistency. 

Up to the present Thorpe had en- 
joyed a clear field. Now two men came 
down from above and established a 
temporary camp in the woods half a 
mile below the dam. Thorpe soon 
satisfied himself that they were picking 
out a route for the logging road. Plenty 
of timber, which could be cut and 
travoyed directly to the banking ground, 
lay exactly along the bank of the 
stream, but every lugger possessed of 
a tract of timber tries each year to get 
in some that is easy to handle and some 
that is difficult. Thus the average of 
expense is maintained. 

The two men, of course, did not 
bother themselves with the timber to 
be travoyed, but gave their entire 
attention to that lying farther back. 
Thorpe was enabled thus to avoid them 
entirely. He simply transferred his 
estimating to the forest by the stream. 
Once he met one of the men, but was 
fortunately in a country that lent itself 


to his pose of hunter. The other he 
did not see at all. But one day he 
heard him. The two uprwer men were 
following carefully, but noisily, the bed 
of a little creek. Thorpe happened to 
be on the side hill, so he seated himself 
quietly until they should have moved 
on down. One of the men shouted to 
the other, who, crashing through a 
thicket, did not hear. 

‘* Ho-o-o! Dyer!” the first repeated, 


‘“Here’s that infernal corner; over 
here.”’ 

‘“Yop !” assented the _ other. 
‘“Coming !” 


Thorpe recognised the voice instantly 
as that of one of Morrison and Daly’s 
scalers. As Morrison and Daly were 
at that time the most powerful lumber- 
men of the Saginaw Valley, the inci- 
dent brought to Thorpe more closely 
than ever a realisation of the forces he, 
single-handed, was deliberately antago- 
nising. 

Two days later he stumbled on their 
camp. He paused in wonder at what 
he saw. The packs lay open, their 
contents scattered in every direction. 
The fire had been hastily extinguished 
with a bucket of water, and a frying- 
pan lay where it had been overturned. 
If the thing had been possible, Thorpe 
would have guessed at a hasty and 
unpremeditated flight. 

He was about to withdraw carefully 
lest he be discovered, when he was 
startled by a touch on the elbow. It 
was Injun Charley. 

‘“ Dey go up river,” 
come see what de row.” 

The Indian examined rapidly the 
condition of the little camp. 

‘‘Dey look for somethin’,” said he, 
making his hand revolve as though 
rummaging, and indicating the packs. 
“T tink dey see you in de woods,” he 


he said, ‘I 


concluded. ‘‘ Dey go camp gettum 
boss. Boss he gone on river trail two, 
t’ree hour.” 

“You're right, Charley,” replied 


Thorpe, who had been drawing his own 
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conclusions. ‘“ One of them knows me. 
They’ve been looking in their packs for 
their note-books with the descriptions 
of these sections in them. Then they 
piked out for the boss. If I know 
anything at all, the boss’ll make tracks 
for Detroit.” 

‘“'W’ot you do?” asked Injun Charley 
curiously. 

‘IT got to get to Detroit before they 
do; that’s all.” 

Instantly the Indian became ll 
action. 

‘You come,” he ordered, and set 
out at a rapid pace for camp. 

There, with incredible deftness, he 
packed together about twelve pounds 
of the jerked venison and a pair of 
blankets, thrust Thorpe’s waterproof 
match-safe in his pocket, and turned 
eagerly to the young man. 

‘You come,” he repeated. 

Thorpe hastily unearthed his ‘ de- 
scriptions ’’ and wrapped them up. The 
Indian, in silence, rearranged the dis- 
placed articles in such a manner as to 
relieve the camp of its abandoned air. 

It was nearly sunset. Without a 
word the two men struck off into the 
forest, the Indian in the lead. Their 
course was south-east, but Thorpe asked 
no questions. He followed blindly. 
Soon he found that if he did even that 
adequately, he would have little atten- 
tion left for anything else. The Indian 
walked with long, swift strides, his 
knees always slightly bent even at the 
finish of the step, his back hollowed, 
his shoulders and head thrust forward. 
His gait had a queer sag in it, up and 
down in a long curve from one rise to 
the other. After a time Thorpe became 
fascinated in watching before him this 
easy, untiring lope, hour after hour, 
without the variation of a second’s 
fraction in speed nor an inch in length. 
It was as though the Indian were made 
of steel springs. He never appeared 
to hurry, but neither did he ever rest. 

At first Thorpe followed him with 
comparative ease, but at the end of 


three hours he was compelled to put 
forth decided efforts to keep pace. His 
walking was no longer mechanical, but 
conscious. When it becomes so, a man 
soon tires. Thorpe resented the in- 
equalities, the stones, the roots, the 
patches of soft ground which lay in his 
way. He felt dully that they were not. 
fair. He could negotiate the distance; 
but anything else was a gratuitous 
insult. 

Then suddenly he gained his second 
wind. He felt better and stronger, and 
moved freer. For second wind ts only 
to a very small degree a question of the 
breathing power.. It is rather the re- 
sponse of the vital forces to a will that 
refuses to heed their first grumbling 
protests. Like dogs by the fire, they 
do their possible to convince their 
master that the limit of freshness is 
reached; but at last, under the whip, 
spring to their work. 

At midnight Injun Charley called a 
halt. He spread his blanket, leaned 
on one elbow long enough to eat a 
strip of dried meat, and fell asleep. 
Thorpe imitated his example. Three 
hours later the Indian roused his com- 
panion. Then forward again, by the 
dim, intermitted light of the moon and 
stars, through the ghostly, haunted 
forest. 

Thorpe had walked leisurely ten days 
through the woods far to the north. 
In that journey he had encountered 
many difficulties. Sometimes he had 
been tangled for hours at a time in 
a dense and almost impenetrable thicket. 
Again he had spent a half-day in cross- 
ing a treacherous swamp. Or there 
had interposed in his trail abatis of 
down timber a quarter of a mile wide, 
over which it had been necessary to 
pick a precarious way eight or ten feet 
from the ground. 

This journey was in comparison easy. 
Most of the time the travellers walked 
along high beech ridges or through the 
hardwood forests. Occasionally they 
were forced to pass into the lowlands, 
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but always little saving spits of highland 
reaching out towards each other abridged 
the necessary wallowing. Twice they 
swam rivers. 

At first Thorpe thought this was 
because the country was more open ; 
but as he gave better attention to their 
route, he learned to ascribe it entirely 
to the skill of his companion. The 
Indian seemed by a species of instinct 
to select the most practicable routes. 
He seemed to know how the land 
ought to lie, so that he was never 
deceived by appearances into entering 
a cul de sac. His beech ridges always 
led to other beech ridges; his hard- 
wood never vanished into the terrible 
black swamps. Sometimes Thorpe 
became sensible that they had com- 
menced a long detour; but it was never 
an abrupt detour, unforeseen and blind. 

From three o’clock until eight they 
walked continuously without a pause, 
without an instant’s breathing spell. 
Then they rested a half-hour, ate a 
little venison, and smoked a pipe. 
An hour after noon they repeated the 
rest. Thorpe rose with a certain physi- 
cal reluctance. The Indian seemed as 
fresh—or as tired—as when he started. 
At sunset they took an hour. When 





they resumed their journey, Thorpe 
thought he would drop with weariness, 
and was mentally incapable of con- 
templating more than a hundred steps 
in advance. 

‘““When I get to that square patch 
of light, I’ll quit,’’ he would say to 
himself, and struggle painfully the 
required twenty rods. “No, I won't 
quit here,” he would continue; ‘I'll 
make it that birch. Then I'll lie down 
and die.”’ 

And soon. To the actual physical 
exhaustion of Thorpe’s muscles was 
added that immense mental weariness 
which uncertainty of the time and 
distance inflicts ona man. The journey 
might last a week, for all he knew. 
In the presence of an emergency these 
men of action had actually not ex- 
changed a dozen words. The Indian 
led, Thorpe followed. 

When the halt was called, Thorpe 
fell into his blanket, too weary even 
to eat. Next morning sharp shooting 
pains, like the stabs of swords, ran 
through his groin. 

You. comet.” 
stolid as ever. 

When the sun was an hour high the 
travellers suddenly ran into a trail, 


repeated the Indian, 
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which as suddenly dived into a spruce © 


thicket. On the other side of it Thorpe 
unexpectedly found himself in an ex- 
tensive clearing, dotted with the black- 
ened stumps of pines. Athwart the 
distance he could perceive the wide 
blue horizon of Lake Michigan. He 
had crossed the Upper Peninsula on 
foot ! 

‘‘ Boat come by to-day,” said Injun 
Charley, indicating the tall stacks of 
a mill. ‘‘Him no stop. You mak’ 
him stop take you with him. You get 


train Mackinaw City to-night. Dose 
men, dey on dat train.” 
Thorpe calculated rapidly. The 


enemy would require, even with their 
teams, a day to cover the thirty miles 
to the fishing village of Munising, 
whence the stage ran each morning 
to Seney, the present terminal of the 
South Shore Railroad. He, Thorpe, 
on foot and three hours behind could 
never have caught the stage. But 
from Seney only one train a day was 
despatched to connect at Mackinaw 
City with the Michigan Central, and 
on that one train, due to leave this 
very morning, the up-river man was 
just about getting aboard. He would 
arrive at Mackinaw City at four o’clock 
in the afternoon, where he would be 
forced to wait until eight in the evening. 
By catching a boat at the mill to which 
Injun Charley had led him, Thorpe 
could still make the same train. Thus 
the start in the race for the Detroit 
Land Office would be fair. 

‘All right!” he cried, all his energy 
returning to him. ‘“‘ Here goes! We'll 
beat him out yet!” | 

“You come back?” inquired the 
Indian, peering with a certain anxiety 
into his companion’s eyes. 

‘“‘Come back!” cried Thorpe. ‘‘ You 
bet your hat!” 

“T wait,” replied the Indian, and 
was gone. 

‘Oh, Charley,” shouted Thorpe in 
surprise, ‘‘come on and get a square 
neal, anyway.” 
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But the Indian was already on his 
way back to the distant Ossawina- 
makee. 

Thorpe hesitated in two minds 
whether to follow and attempt further 
persuasion, for he felt keenly the 
interest the other had displayed. Then 
he saw over the headland to the east a 
dense trail of black smoke. He set 
off on a stumbling run toward the mill. 


CHAPTER VI. 
THE MILL TOWN. 


HE arrived out of breath to find him- 
self in a typical little mill town con- 
sisting of the usual unpainted houses, 
the saloons, mill, office, and general 
store. To the latter he addressed him- | 
self for information. 

The proprietor, still sleepy, was 
mopping out the place. 

‘* Does that boat stop here ?’’ shouted 
Thorpe across the suds. 

‘‘ Sometimes,” replied 
somnolently. 

“‘ Not always?” 

‘‘ Only when there’s freight for her.”’ 

‘“‘Doesn’t she stop for passengers ? ”’ 

** Nope.” 

‘“‘ How does she know when there’s 
freight ?” 

““Oh, they signal her from the mill 
—’’ but Thorpe was gone. 

At the mill Thorpe dived for the 


the man 


_engine-room. He knew that elsewhere 


the clang of machinery and the hurry 
of business would leave scant attention 
for him. And, besides, from the engine- 
room the signals would be given. He 
found, as is often the case in north- 
country saw-mills, a Scotchman in 
charge. 

‘Does the boat stop here this morn- 
ing ?”’ he inquired. 

Weel,” replied the engineer with 
fearful deliberation, ‘‘I canna say. 
But I hae received na orders to that 
effect.” 

““Can’t you whistle her in for me?”’ 
asked Thorpe. 
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‘“T canna,’’ answered the engineer, 
promptly enough this time. 

‘Why not?” 

“ Ye’re na what a body might call 
freight.” 

‘“ No other way out of it?” 


sl i 

Thorpe was seized with an idea. 

Here!” he cried. ‘See that 
boulder over there? I want to 
ship that to Mackinaw City by 


freight on this boat.” 

The Scotch- 
man’s. eyes 
twinkled appre- 
clatively. 

‘I’m dootin’ 
ye hae th’ 
freight-bill from 
the office,” he 
objected simply. 

‘*See here,” 
replied Thorpe, 
“T’ve just got to 
get that boat. 
It’s worth 
twenty dollars 
to me, and I'll 
square it with 
the captain. 
There’s your 


that’s in order,” hereplied. ‘“I’ll na 
be party to any such proceedin’s. I’m 


goin’ noo for a fresh pail of water,’’ he 


remarked, pausing at the door. ‘‘ But 
as a wee item of information, yander’s 
th’ wheestle rope; and a man 
wheestles one short and one long for 
th’ boat.” 

He disappeared. Thorpe seized the 
cord and gave the signal. Then he 
ran hastily to the end of one of the 
long lumber docks, and peered with 
great eagerness 
in the direction 
of the black 
smoke. 

The steamer 
was as yet con- 
cealed behind a 
low spit of land 
which ran out 
from the west to 
form one side of 
the harbour. In 
a moment, how- 
ever, her bows 
appeared, 
headed directly 
down toward 
the Straits of 
Mackinaw. 
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a matter of life and death?” he asked 
hopefully.. ‘‘ She aye stops for life and 
death.” 

‘No, replied Thorpe reluctantly. 
Then with an explosion: ‘* Yes, by God, 
itis! If I don’t make that boat, I'll 
kill you.” 

The Scotchman 
pocketed the money. 
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‘* The proprietor, still sleepy, was mopping out the place.”’ 


her course. He 
began to doubt 
whether his sig- 
nal had been heard. Fresh _ black 
smoke poured from the funnel; the 
craft seemed to gather speed as she 
approached the eastern point. Thorpe. 
saw his hopes sailing away. He wanted 
to stand up absurdly and wave his 
arms to attract attention at that im- 
possible distance. He wanted to sink 
to the planks in apathy. Finally he 
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‘sat down, and with dull eyes watched 
the distance widen between himself and 
his aims. 

And then with a grand free sweep 
she turned and headed directly for him. 

Other men might have wept or 
shouted. Thorpe merely became him- 
self, imperturbable, commanding, ap- 
parently cold. He negotiated briefly 
with the captain, and paid twenty 
dollars more for speed and the privilege 
of landing at Mackinaw City. Then 
he slept for eight hours on end, and 
was awakened in time to drop into 
a small boat which deposited him on 
the broad sand-beach of the Lower 
Peninsula. 


CHAPTER VII. 


THE START IN THE RACE. 


THE train was just leisurely making 
up for departure. Thorpe, dressed as 


‘At the curb they hailed a cab and drove away.” 


he was in old ‘ pepper-and-salt”’ gar- 
ments patched with buckskin, his hat, 
a flopping travesty on headgear, his 
moccasins worn and dirty, his face 
bearded and bronzed, tried as much as 
possible to avoid attention. He sent 
an instant telegram to Wallace Car- 
penter, conceived as follows: 

‘Wire thirty thousand my order, 
care Land Office, Detroit, before nine 
o’clock to-morrow morning. Do it if 
you have to rustle all night. Im- 
portant.” 

Then he took a seat in the baggage- 
car, on a pile of boxes, and _ philoso- 
phically waited for the train to start. 
He knew that sooner or later the other 
man, provided he were on the train, 
would stroll through the cars, and he 
wanted to be out of the way. The 
baggage man proved friendly, so Thorpe 
chatted with him until after bedtime. 
Then he entered the smoking-car and 
waited patiently for morning. 

So far the affair had gone very well. 
It had depended on personal exertions, 
and he had made it go. Now he was 
forced to rely on outward circum- 
stances. He argued that the up-river 
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man would have first to make his 
financial arrangements before he could 
buy in the land, and this would give 
the land-looker a chance to get in 
ahead at the Office. There would pro- 
bably be no difficulty about that. The 
man suspected nothing. But Thorpe 
had to confess himself fearfully uneasy 
about his own financial arrangements. 
That was the rub. Wallace Carpenter 
had been sincere enough in his informal 
striking of partnership, but had he 
retained his enthusiasm ? Had second 
thought convicted him of folly? Had 
conservative business friends dissuaded 
him? Had the glow faded in the 
reality of his accustomed life? And 
even if his good-will remained unim- 
paired, would he be able, at such short 
notice, to raise so large a sum? Would 
he realise from Thorpe’s telegram the 
absolute necessity of haste ? 

At the last thought Thorpe decided 
to send a second message from the 
next station. He did so. It read: 
‘Another buyer of timber on same 
train with me. Must have money at 
nine o’clock or lose land.” He paid 
day rates on it to insure immediate 
delivery. Suppose the boy should be 
away from home ? 

Everything depended on Wallace 
Carpenter; and Thorpe could not 
but confess the chance slender. One 
other thought made the night seem 
long. Thorpe had but thirty dollars 
left. 

Morning came at last, and the train 
drew in and stopped. Thorpe, being 
in the smoking-car, dropped off first 
and stationed himself near the exit, 
where he could look over the passengers 
without being seen. They filed past. 
To two only he could accord the réle 
of master lumbermen—all the rest were 
plainly farmers or commercial travellers. 
But in these two Thorpe recognized 
Daly and Morrison in person. They 
passed within ten feet of him, talking 
earnestly together. At the curb they 
hailed a cab and drove away. Thorpe, 
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‘* Whose frank scrutiny brought him to himself.” 


with satisfaction, heard them call the 
name of a hotel. 

It was still two hours before the 
Land Office would be open. Thorpe 
ate breakfast at the railway station, and 
wandered slowly up the street. He was 
so occupied with his own thoughts that 
for some time he remained unconscious 
of the attention he was attracting. 
Then, with a start, he felt that every 
one was staring at him. The hour was 
early, so that few besides the working 
classes were abroad; but he passed one 
lady, driving leisurely to an early train, 
whose frank scrutiny brought him to 
himself. He became conscious that 
his broad hat was weather-soiled and 
limp, that his flannel shirt was faded, 
that his ‘‘ pepper-and-salt” trousers 
were patched, that moccasins must 
seem as anachronistic as chain mail. 
It abashed him. He could not know 
that it was all wild and picturesque, 
that his straight and muscular figure 
moved with a grace quite its own and 
the woods’, that the bronze of his skin 
contrasted splendidly with the clearness 
of his eye, that his whole bearing ex- 
pressed the serene power that comes 
only from the confidence of battle. The 
woman in the carriage saw it, however. 
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‘‘He is magnificent!’ she cried. 
‘‘T thought such men had died with 
Cooper.” 

Thorpe whirled sharp on his heel and 
returned at once to a boarding-house 
off Fort Street, where he had “ out- 
fitted " three months before. There he 
reclaimed his valise, shaved, clothed 


himself in linen and cheviot once more, . 


and sauntered slowly over to the Land 
Office to await its opening. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


THE FIGHT AT THE 
LAND OFFICE. 


At nine o’clock 
neither of the part- 
ners had appeared. 
Thorpe entered 
the office and ap- 
proached the desk. 

‘Ts there a tele- 
gram here for 
Harry Thorpe?” 
he inquired. 

The clerk to 
whom he ad- 
dressed himselt 
merely motioned 
with his head 
toward a young 
fellow behind the 
railing in a corner. 
The latter, without 
awaiting the ques- 
tion, shifted com- 
fortably and _ re- 
plied, ‘‘ No.” 

At the same in- 
stant steps were heard in the corridor, 
the door opened, and Mr. Morrison 
appeared on the sill. Then Thorpe 
showed the stuff of which he was made. 

“Is this the desk for buying Govern- 
ment lands ?’’ he asked hurriedly. 

‘* Yes,” replied the clerk. 

‘‘T have some descriptions I wish to 
buy in.” 

“Very well,” replied the clerk, ‘what 
townships ?”’ 
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. shaved, and clothed himself in linen 
and cheviot once more.” 


Thorpe detailed the figures, which he 
knew by heart, the clerk took from a 
cabinet the three books containing 
them, and spread them out on the 
counter. 

At this moment the bland voice of 
Mr. Morrison made itself heard at 
Thorpe’s elbow. 

‘*Good morning, Mr. Smithers,’’ it 
said, with the deliberation of the con- 
sciously great man, ‘‘] havea few des- 

criptions I would 
like to buy in in 
the northern pen- 
insula.” 

‘““Good - morn- 
ing, Mr. Morrison; 
Archie, there, will 
attend to you. 
Archie, see what 
Mr. Morrison 
wishes.” The lum- 
berman and the 
other clerk con- 
sulted in a low 

- voice, after which 
the official turned 
to fumble among 
the records. Not 
finding what he 
wanted he = ap- 
proached Smith- 
ers. A whispered 
consultation  en- 
sued between 
these two. Then 
Smithers called, 
‘*Take a seat, Mr. 
Morrison. This 
gentleman is look- 
ing over those townships, and will have 
finished ina few moments.”’ 

Morrison’s eye suddenly became 
uneasy. 

‘‘T am somewhat busy this morn- 
ing,” he objected, with a shade of 
command in his voice. 

‘If this gentleman ?”’ suggested the 
clerk delicately. 

‘‘T am sorry,” put in Thorpe with 
brevity. ‘‘ My time, too, is valuable.” 
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Morrison looked at him sharply. 

‘* My deal is a big one,”’ he snapped. 
“I can probably arrange with this 
gentleman to let him have his 
farm.”’ 

‘‘T claim precedence,” replied Thorpe, 
calmly. 

“Well,” said Morrison, swift as light, 
“*T'll tell you, Smithers, I'll leave my 
list of descriptions and a cheque with 
you. Give mea receipt, and mark my 
lands off after you’ve finished with this 
gentleman.” 

Now, Government and State lands 
are the property of the man who pays 
for them. Although the clerk’s receipt 
might not give Morrison a valid claim, 
nevertheless it would afford basis for a 
lawsuit. Thorpe saw the trap, and 
interposed. 

‘Hold on,” he interrupted. ‘I claim 
precedence. You can give no receipt 
for any land in these townships until 
after my business is transacted. I have 
reason to believe that this gentleman 
and myself are both after the same 
descriptions.” 

“What!” 
ming surprise. 

“You will have to await your turn, 
Mr. Morrison,” said the clerk, virtuous 
before so many witnesses. 

The business man was in a white 
rage of excitement. 

‘‘T insist on my application being 
filed at once!” he cried, waving his 
cheque. ‘I have the money right here 
to pay for every acre of it; and if I 
know the law, the first man to pay 
takes the land.”’ 

He slapped the cheque down on the 
rail, and hit it a number of times with 
the flat of his hand. Thorpe turned 
and faced him with a steel look in his 
level eyes. 

‘‘Mr. Morrison,” he said, ‘‘ you are 
quite right. The first man who pays 
gets the land; but I have won the first 
chance to pay. You will kindly step on 
one side until I finish my business with 
Mr. Smithers here.” 


shouted Morrison, assu- 


‘‘IT suppose you have the amount 
actually with you,” said the clerk, quite 
respectfully. ‘‘ Because if you have not, 
Mr. Morrison’s claim will take prece- 
dence. 

“I would hardly have any business 
in a land office if I did not know that,”’’ 
replied Thorpe, and began his dictation 


-of the descriptions as calmly as though 


his inside pocket contained the required 
amount in bank bills. 

Thorpe’s hopes had sunk to zero. © 
After all, looking at the matter dis- 
passionately, why should he expect 
Carpenter to trust him, a stranger, with 
so large a sum? It had been madness. 
Only the blind confidence of the fight- 
ing man led him farther into the 
struggle. Another would have given 
up, would have stepped aside from the 
path of this bona fide purchaser with 
the money in his hand. 

But Thorpe was of the kind that 
hangs on until the last possible second, 
not so much in the expectation of 
winning as in sheer reluctance to yield. 
Such men shoot their last cartridge 
before surrendering, swim the last 
ounce of strength from their arms 
before throwing them upto sink, search 
coolly until the last moment for a 
way from the burning building—and 
sometimes come face to face with 
miracles. 

Thorpe’s descriptions were contained 
in the battered little note-book he had 
carried with him in the woods. For 
each piece of land, first came the 
township described by latitude and 
east and west range. After this generic 
description followed another figure, 
representing the section of that parti- 
cular district. So 49—17 W—8 meant 
section 8 of township in latitude 49°, 
range 17 west. If Thorpe wished to 
purchase the whole section, that de- 
scription would suffice. On the other 
hand, if he wished to buy only one 
forty, he described its position in the 
quarter-section. Thus SW—NW 49— 
17 W—8 meant the south-west forty of 
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“© You will kindly step one side until I finish my business with Mr, Smithers here.’”’ 
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the north-west quarter of section 8 in 
the township already described. 

The clerk marked across each 
square of his map, as Thorpe read 
them, the date and the purchaser’s 
name. 

In this note-book Thorpe had, of 
course, entered the briefest descriptions 
possible. Now, in dictating to the 
clerk, he conceived the idea of speci- 
fying each subdivision. This gained 
some time. Instead of saying simply, 
‘** North-west quarter of section 8,” he 
made of it, from separate descriptions, 
as follows: ‘‘ North-west quarter of 
north-west quarter; north-east of north- 
west quarter ; south-west of north-west 
quarter; and south-east of north-west 
quarter.” 

He was not so foolish as to read 
these descriptions in succession, but so 
scattered them that the clerk, putting 
down the figures mechanically, had no 
idea of the amount cf unnecessary 
work he was doing. The minute hand 
of the clock dragged around. Thorpe 
droned down the long column. The 
clerk scratched industriously, repeating 
in a half voice each description as it 
was transcribed. 

At length the task was finished. It 
became necessary to typewrite duplicate 
lists of the descriptions. While the 
somnolent youth accomplished this 
task, Thorpe listened for the messenger 
boy on the stairs. 

A faint slam was heard outside the 
rickety old building. Hasty steps 
sounded along the corridor. The land- 
looker merely stopped the drumming 
of his fingers on the broad arm of the 
chair. The door flew open, and 
Wallace Carpenter walked quickly to 
him. | 

Thorpe’s face lighted up as he rose 
to greet his partner. The boy had not 
forgotten their compact, after all. 

“Then it’s all right ?”’ queried the 
latter breathlessly. 

“Sure!” answered Thorpe heartily. 
‘‘Got them in good shape.” 


At the same time he was drawing the 
youth beyond the vigilant watchfulness 
of Mr. Morrison. 

‘You're just in time,” he went on in 
an undertone. ‘‘ Never had so close a 
squeak. I suppose you have cash ora 
certified cheque ; that’s all they’ll take 
here.’ 

“What do you mean ?”’ asked Car- 
penter blankly. 

‘‘Haven’t you that money?” re- 
turned Thorpe, quick as a hawk. 

‘‘For heaven’s sake, isn’t it here?” 
cried Wallace in consternation. ‘I 
wired Duncan, my banker, and re- 
ceived a reply from him. He answered 
that he’d see to it. Haven’t you seen 
him ?”’ 

“No,” repeated Thorpe in his turn. 

‘‘ What can we do?” 

‘‘Can you get your cheque certified 
here near at hand?” 


‘*.Yes.”’ 
‘‘ Well, go do it. And get a move 
on you. You have precisely until that 


boy there finishes clicking that machine. 
Not a second longer.” 

“Can’t you get them to wait a few 
minutes ?” 

‘“ Wallace,” said Thorpe, ‘‘do you 
see that white-whiskered old lynx in 
the corner? That’s Morrison, the man 
who wants to get our land. If I fail 
to plank down the cash the very instant 
it is demanded, he géts his chance. 
And he’ll take it. Now go. Don’t 
hurry until you get beyond the door: 
then fly!” - 

Thorpe sat down again in his broad- 
armed chair and resumed his dreaming. 
The nearest bank was six streets away. 
He counted over in his mind the steps 
of Carpenter’s progress; now to the 
door, now in the next street, now so 
far beyond. He had just escorted him 
to the door of the bank, when the 
clerk’s voice broke in on him. 

‘‘Now,” Smithers was saying, “ Pll 
give you a receipt for the amount, and 
later will send to your address the title 
deeds of the descriptions.” 
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Carpenter had yet to find the proper 
official, to identify himself, to certify 
the cheque, to return. It was hopeless. 
Thorpe dropped his hands in sur- 
render. 

Then he saw the boy lay the two 
typed lists before his principal, and 
dimly he perceived that the youth, 
shamefacedly, was holding out an en- 
velope toward himself. 

‘* What is it ?”’ he stammered, draw- 
ing his hand back as though from a 
red-hot iron. 

‘* You asked me for a telegram,” said 
the boy stubbornly, as though trying 
to excuse himself, ‘‘and I didn’t just 
catch the name, anyway. When I saw 
it on those lists I had to copy, I re- 
collected this here.”’ 


(THE 


s 





‘“‘'Where’d you get 1t?”’ asked Thorpe 
breathlessly. 

‘‘A man came here early and left it 
for you while I was sweeping out this 
morning,” explained the boy. ‘“‘ Said 
he had to catch atrain. It’s yours all 
right, ain’t it?” 

“Oh, yes,” replied Thorpe. 

He took the envelope and walked 
uncertainly to the tall window. He 
looked out at the chimneys. After a 
moment he tore open the envelope. 

‘‘T hope there’s no bad news, sir ?”’ 
said the clerk, startled at the paleness 
of the face Thorpe turned to the desk. 

‘‘No,” replied the land-looker. Make 
out the receipt. There’s a certified 
cheque for your money.” 


END. |] 


Away 
By Robert Loveman 


The wave, and the wind, and the :ky, 


, ‘HE sun, and the sea, and the wind, 


We are off to a magical Ind, 
My heart, and my soul, and I; - 
Behind us the isles of despair . 
And mountains of misery lie, 
We're away, anywhere, anywhere, 
My heart, and my soul, and I. 


O islands and mountains of youth, 
O land that les gleaming before, 
Life 1s love, hope, and beauty, and truth— 
We will weep o’er the past no more. 
Behind, are the bleak fallow years, 
Before, are the sea and the sky, 
We're away, with a truce to the tears, 
My heart, and my soul, and I. 
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By Henry L. Mencken 


Ne lost lis rifle in crossing 
a river that was not marked upon 
the map, and the lieutenant 
pointed out to him, in eloquent lan- 
guage, the evil of the crime of losing it. 
‘‘Five minutes ago,” he said, ‘‘you 
were a soldier—thougha bad one. Now 
you're a slew-faced, jabbering camp- 
follower, and useless.”’ 

“I couldn’t help it, sir,” said Mc- 
Swane. ‘The log hit me and I went 
over. The current’s faster 5 

‘‘To the deuce with the current!” 
said the lieutenant. ‘‘ You ought to 
have held on. Now you can fall out 
and march with the bearers—and see 
to it that you don't lose your shirt.” 

At this the remaining members of 
A Company—there were forty-nine— 
laughed despite their wet rags and 
thistle scratches, and the captain, who 
came up at the moment, inquired the 
reason for McSwane’s appearance with- 
out his Lee-Metford. 

‘‘He dropped it in crossing,’’ said the 
lieutenant. ‘‘I’ve ordered him to march 
with the bearers.” 

The captain nodded in approval. 

‘* Let him keep an eye on them,”’ he 
said, ‘ until The captain turned 
away. 

“Until when, sir?’ said the lieuten- 
ant. 

‘Well, until he gets another rifle,” 
said the captain. ‘‘ He won't have to 
wait long.” 

‘*No, it won’t be long,” assented the 
lieutenant, and so McSwane marched 
over to the place where the black 
bearers of burdens were jabbering and 
watched the black boss bearers count 
them and beat them into line. His 
fellow warriors of A Company laughed 
as he moved away, for it was funny to 
see a private in a British regiment of 
the line reduced to the level of a Hausa 








draft animal, and in the jungle the 
minor refinements and kindnesses of 
life are forgotten — particularly by 
gentlemen who knew little of them at 
home. It was cruel, perhaps, to laugh 
at McSwane, for his misfortune was the 
result of an accident and he was not to 
blame, and most of the others would 
have wanted to fight—as he did now— 
if he had laughed at them, but, never- 
theless, it was the best joke they had 
heard since the day they landed at the 
coast, and so they laughed and were 
merry. 

Few things of an amusing nature, in 
truth, had happened to the men of A 
Company for many aday. Summoned 
from Lagos to help keep the Queen’s 
peace, they were now on their way 
through the jungle and the tropical 
forest to a certain town up-country, 
which had an unpronounceable name 
beginning with N’B, and a heathen king 
who had indulged some time before in 
the luxury of leisurely and artistically 
massacreing a Presbyterian missionary, 
and a dozen or two native converts. 
It would be the duty and pleasure of A 
Company to discover and surround, and 
later to capture this monarch, and to 
kill.as many of his ‘soldiers as might 
come into rifle range, and to burn as 
many of his villages as might appear, 
and so the men marched uncomplain- 
ingly through the sodden grasses and 
lay awake nights with chills, and 
staggered along during the day beneath 
a big red sun that almost set their 
helmets afire. 

In the lead marched the first lieuten- 
ant with half of the men and the 
machine gun, and then came the black 
bearers, with boxes of cartridges and 
canned beef and hard biscuit and quin- 
ine, and after them the captain, in a 
hammock borne by four blacks, and 
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then, last of all, the rest of the men 
with the sick plodding along as best 
they could among them. 

McSwane now marched in the rear 
of the last bearer—they were stumbling 
along the narrow jungle path in single 
file—and a few yards ahead of the first 
man of therear guard. This first man, 
who had a reputation as a wit, was de- 
termined to relieve the pain and tedium 
of the journey by making McSwane 
entertain him. Accordingly he invent- 
ed a number of humourous remarks 
about soldiers without guns and white 
bearer bosses and clumsy rookies, and 
voiced them in a tone calculated to 
allow those behind him to hear and 
enjoy them. The latter, after each 
effort, passed the witticism along, and a 
wave of laughter travelled down the line 
to the last man dragging in the rear. 

For half a day McSwane listened to 
all of this in silence, for a source of 
consolation was open to him of which 
his taunters seemed to be unaware. 
But finally the great red glare of the 
sun or something else prompted him to 
make a strike for peace, and he turned 
around and smiled grimly. 

‘‘'Was you there when the captain 
come up?” he asked. 

‘‘That I was,’’ answered the wit, 
‘‘an’ I heerd him call yer a slew-faced, 
jabberin’ camp follower.” 

‘‘ No,”’ said McSwane calmly. ‘The 
captain didn’t say that, it was the 
lieutenant.” 

‘“ Well, what did the captain say, 
then?” asked the wit, parrying for an 
opening. | 

‘“‘ The captain sez,” replied McSwane, 
“* Wait till he gits another rifle. I 
won't be long!’ ” 

‘“‘ Well ?”’ said the wit, more soberly. 

‘‘ He meant that one of you wooden- 
headed clodhoppers is goin’ to get a 
bullet through your little gizzard before 
long, and that I’ll git the dead man’s 
gun.”” McSwane paused a moment. 
‘And by God,” he continued fiercely, 
‘I hope that man'll be you!” 


There was a gradual cessation of 
laughter all along the line, and the wit 
tripped over a vine, and in stopping to 
swear at it allowed a score of other 
men to pass him. McSwane turned to 
the new leader of the rear guard and 
glanced at his rifle. 

‘“* You heerd what the captain said ?”’ 
he demanded. 

‘“ Yes, I heerd it,” replied the man, 
shuddering, and McSwane plodded on 
again in peace. 

That night when A Company and 
the bearers halted in a clearing to eat 
and sleep, the men of the rear guard told 
those who had been in the van of the 
dialogue between McSwane and the 
wit. Most of the men had heard the 
colloquy between the captain and the 
lieutenant, but few of them had 
thought of the real meaning of the 
captain’s words. Now, however, they 
saw it all clearly, and it did not make 
them very comfortable. 

McSwane came over to mess with 
his fellows and they dealt him his 
share of canned beef and hard biscuit 
and allowed him to fill his canteen. 
But few of them spoke a word to him, 
and all of them seemed bent upon 
keeping out of his range of vision. At 
times, before the dark closed in, he 
roamed about the camp and_ stared 
sullenly at the men. Whenever his 
gaze fell upon a rifle its possessor 
turned pale and felt nervous and ill at 
at ease. As the sun went down a black 
runner came into camp and the officers 
and interpreter took him to one side 
and questioned him. Before long, as 
news filters down the ranks in a regi- 
ment or a company, the word was 
passed along that the runner was a spy 
and that he had reported that the 
blacks had built a big stockade across 
the road five miles ahead. This stock- 
ade, according to the report in its final 
form, was by far the largest and most 
formidable in all Africa. McSwane sat 
on a fallen log at the edge of the camp 
and listened as half a dozen of the men 
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discussed it. Just as one of them was 
drawing, with great attention to detail, 
a picture of its strength, he rose, 
knocked the ashes out of his pipe, and 
turned to walk away. 

‘‘ There,” he said, ‘‘is where I git 
my rifle.” 

And he laughed a laugh that made 
the others so uncomfortable that the 
discussion of the stockade ceased. 

Next morning the company was on 
the march before sunrise, and by the 
time the purple light of the morning 
began to filter down through the palms, 
the captain had pushed on ahead and 
the column was moving slowly and 
very cautiously through the forest. 
Five men and the lieutenant—serving 
as the ‘‘ point ’’—marched a quarter of 
a mile ahead of the others and ten more 
men struggled along through the under- 
growth to either side of the path. In 
the van of the column proper were 
forty Tommies and the captain, and 
then came the black bearers, with 
McSwane leading them. The bearers, 
scenting danger, and knowing, from 
the slow pace of the column and the 
frequent halts that it must be near, 
were disposed to fall ill by the path 
side and to be lamed by all sorts of 
thistles and brambles, and to be bitten 
by various invisible scorpions and 
snakes. McSwane turned upon them 
now and then and calmly belaboured 
them with a bamboo club, and they 
shrieked and jabbered and stumbled on 
again. 

Suddenly, from afar, came a loud, 
heavy rattle, like that of a steam 
crusher breaking stone. Ina moment 
it rose to a shrill roar and then it con- 
tinued, in fits and starts, now loud, now 
not so loud, now ceasing altogether. 
The Tommies smiled as they heard it; 
it was the machine gun clearing the way 
and they knew that the battle was on. 

Soon the men in front of McSwane 
started ahead at the double and the 
captain shouted loud orders to them. 
In a moment there was a widening 


clear space in the pathway before 
McSwane, and then, to the consterna- 
tion of the bearers, the rear guard 
came dashing up and over them and on 
ahead in the track of the van. The 
men were out of breath and perspiring, 
and as they passed McSwane a good 
many of them seemed badly frightened. 
Before he could frame a_ sarcastic 
remark to fling at them, however, they 
were gone. 

For a few moments he trudged on in 
silence. Ahead the rattle of the 
machine gun was growing louder, and 
soon the sharp crack of the Lee- 
Metfords mingled with its sound, and 
all of the weird noises of a battle rose 
into a dull, uneven banging. Plainly, 
thought McSwane, it was a battle 
worth seeing, and here he—but why ? 
—was the rear the place for a soldier ? 
Was the head of the bearer train the 
post of a fighting man ? 

Of a sudden he sprang forward and 
ran at the top of his speed, toward the 
fight. Up the narrowing path he ran, 
around two sharp turns, and then into 
the open. Far ahead, half hid in the 
undergrowth, was a palisade of heavy 
logs, and from it came spurts of flame 
from trade guns. -.Before it, in the 
grass, lay the men of A Company firing 
at the palisade, the spurts of flame and 
the black faces that peered above. To 
the right the machine gun was squirt- 
ing fire at the flank of the fortress, and 
to the left ten men and the lieutenant 
were fixing bayonets for a charge. 

McSwane grasped the entire scene 
as if it were painted on canvas, and 
then he dashed on and a stray bullet 
from a trade gun came whistling by 
and tore the crown from his helmet. 
McSwane laughed—and tripped over 
something in the high grass and went 
sprawling. The something was Murphy 
of A Company, with a bullet in his leg, 
and McSwane_ stopped short and 
reached for Murphy’s rifle. 

‘“Go’way!” shrieked Murphy. 
"way, you grave-robber ! ”’ 


“Go 
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‘‘Gimme the gun!” exclaimed Mc- 
Swane. 

Murphy swung the rifle round and 
pointed the muzzle at McSwane’s head. 

**Go ’way!” he cried. ‘‘Go’way!”’ 

McSwane turned and ran on, anda 
few seconds brought him to the line of 
men in the grass. 

‘* Lie down, you ass!” shouted the 
captain. 

McSwane stared ahead foolishly for 
a moment, and a swirl of bullets from 
the trade guns whistled all about him. 
Then he dropped to all fours, and 
crawled across the line, stopping a 
moment at the side of each man. 

“IT want a gun!” he wailed crazily. 
“TY want that gun I was to git!” 

‘*Go ’way, you beast!’ exclaimed 
one of the men. The whole line 
shuddered at sight of him and as he 
came to each man each drew away from 
him as if he were a plague patient. 

“IT want that gun!” he wailed. 
‘* Where’s my gun?” 

Suddenly the bugle sounded and the 
men crouched as if fora spring. Then 
there was another note and they 
scrambled to their feet and ran ahead, 
to charge the stockade from the front 





and to capture it or die. McSwane 
sprang to his feet with them and rushed 
thither and hither among them before 
they began the charge. When they 
got under way he rushed on ahead of 
them, over the tangled grass and the 
fallen tree trunks, and toward the great 
log fortification and the trade guns. 
Twice he fell and once another man 
fell over him. The other man sprang 
aside in terror. 

‘““Go ’way!’”’ he shouted. 

In a moment the men reached the 
stockade and the captain scambled up 
the face of it. McSwane leaped against 
the rough logs beside him. 

‘* Here's where I git that gun!” he 
shouted jubilantly. ‘‘ Here’s where I 
git my gun!” 

A volley from the trade guns and a 
volley from the Lee-Metfords poured 
forth at the same instant and McSwane 
fell from the face of the stockade and 
writhed upon the ground. There was 
a small, clean-cut hole in his neck, 
where a bullet had torn its way into his 
flesh and his life. 

And —though this never appeared 
officially—it was not a bullet from a 
trade gun that made it. 


He 


Experience 
By E. Wardlaw Best 


‘ OME eat my bread, 
‘Tis black and tongh ; 


Come drink my wine, 
"Tis sour and rough; 
And bitter every fruit I give 
But thus I teach thee how to live. 


“No tutor has 


So stern a mien; 
No landscape flaunts 
So drear a scene, 
And pitiless and cruel I; 
But thus I teach thee how to die.” 
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By George Daulton 


closed, leaving him and his friend 

in a silence that was urging each 
man to adjust his thoughts to what had 
just happened, and to what should be 
said first. 

‘* Confound it, Hozelton,’”’ broke out 
out De Loss, ‘‘I didn’t intend to see 
the amount of that cheque. It fluttered 
my way and I couldn’t help it. I had 
no curiosity and I never dreamed it was 
for such a stunning amount.” 

‘“Never mind, De,” returned Hozel- 
ton, as he arose to stand before th: 
window with his hands in his pockets. 
‘‘T didn’t mind your seeing it.” He 
wheeled about and rested his hand on 
his friend’s shoulder. ‘‘ De Loss, it’s 
been on my mind a long time to tell 
you the story of the Sultan’s Draft.” 

“The Sultan’s Draft!’ exclaimed 
De Loss, ‘‘the amount was princely. 
I knew you had done well, but—”’ 

‘Oh, I am not speaking of the cheque. 
You didn’t suppose I would, even if I 
were rich enough, give nearly five thou- 
sand pounds to the solicitor for the 
Armenian Refugee Fund?” Hozelton 
chuckled with pure joyousness. ‘I 
don’t believe I have made enough yet 
to play that much against the Unspeak- 
able Turk. At any rate, I know I 
wouldn’t if it were not for the Sultan’s 
Draft.” 

“The Sultan’s Draft! In heaven’s 
name what do you mean by the Sultan’s 
Draft ?”’ cried De Loss. 

Hozelton nodded and threw a look in 
the direction of the busy typewriter. 
De Loss turned in his swivel chair and 
swung the glass door to with a thrust of 
his foot. | 

‘Well, De Loss, we have been 
through a lot since we were boys, but 
you weren’t in on this deal. It was 
when the paniccaught me. For weeks 


. “HE outer door of Hozelton’s office 


I hung on by my eyelids while I tried 
to pull my business through. How I 
came out of it I never told>and you 
may be sure the banker didn’t, not he. 
Yes, old Raudebaugh, dead and gone, 
peace to his great, big soul! He was 
at the bottom of it. It was tricky, and 
it was awfully risky, but old man Raude- 
baugh—God bless him !—gave me the 
chance, and with luck I did the rest. 

‘“‘Raudebaugh had allowed me an 
overdraft at his bank for far more than 
my standing would warrant. Unex- 
pected things, one afteranother, dropped 
on me. Bills payable were fired into 
me without mercy like bullets, and 
bills receivable were fired back to me 
as worthless as paper wads. All the 
resources I had were strained to the 
uttermost to make one pound fill the 
need of five. At last, after careful 
figuring, I found that I must have 
three thousand founds before thirty 
days or go smash. 

‘* Raudebaugh, you know, De, always 
treated me like his son, and I knew if 
he could do anything to help me it. 
would be done; if not, and I had to let 
go, it was only fair he should know it 
and his bank should have the advantage 
of putting in its claim first. 

‘‘T went down to the bank as blue 
as that pennant over there on the 
hotel,’’ went on Hozelton. ‘‘ Raude- 
baugh and I went through the business 
together, canvassing it bit by bit; the 
good old man did his best to figure it 
out, but it seemed too tough a proposi- 
tion. 

“‘* Sorry for you, James, my boy,’ he 
kept saying, as he studied it, ‘ but it 
looks very bad. Three thousand pounds! 
—thirty days—thirty ?—’ and he’d look 
up at me and I’d nod my head. 

“We sat a long time thinking it 
over, the banker totally lost in it and 
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checking off the things he was going 
over in his mind with his pencil on 
the blotting pad. 

‘“‘* This bank 1s going to save you if 
it can, James, my son; but I’m afraid 
nothing can be done.’ 

‘“At this oracular drone my heart 
went up and then sank down, though 
not so far down as it had been. After 
a bit Raudebaugh looked up slyly. 

‘** Don’t you knowsomebody, James, 
you can draw on ?’ 

‘‘*What, for three thousand pounds!’ 

“** Nobody ?’ 

‘** This is too serious for me to joke 
about, Mr. Raudebaugh.’ 

“‘ * James, son, don’t you know some- 
body you may draw on, somebody away 
off—a long, long way off?’ 

‘*The financier began fairly to purr 
his temptation, and for a moment my 
hope leaped up as I caught his idea 
and the breath of relief it would give. 

*** Somebody in Thibet, or Archangel, 
or up the Congo?’ 

‘‘ The sporting spirit that had been 
his dormant second self, or had been 
bound and captive through a long life 
of business integrity, raged in him on 
the mere thought of this device. I tell 
you he fairly sang his allurement like a 
siren, and I, though sick with dread of 
its criminal trickery, sweetened to the 
idea. 

‘** No, but I mean it,’ coaxed the old 
man. ‘Now, suppose I draw — I 
dr-a-a-a-aw—’ and while I sulked in the 
despairing collapse that followed my 
second and better judgment of the 
thing—although I was even then pay- 
ing debts like mad in my imagination 
on the money this impossible possibility 
might give me for a few days—the 
banker scratched away on a block of 
drafts. He finished and tossed it before 
me, on the extension leaf of his desk. 

“It was a draft on the Sultan of 
Turkey for three thousand pounds! 
—at sight. 

“< «Sign it, sign it, Raudebaugh urged ; 
‘in five minutes you shall have the 


money to your credit. This will be the 
cleverest piece of financeering ever done.’ 

‘“‘ I signed it before I knew it, making 
a kind of plunge of it and with a feeling 
of a gamble on liberty and life at a 
throw. . 

‘*T buried my face in my hands when 
the old man went out to the counting- 
room with the condemned draft to be 
passed to my credit. Heaven only 
knows what the clerks thought. 

“<Tt’s all right, James, my boy,’ said 
Raudebaugh, again at his desk. ‘ You 
may draw your cheques, but remember 
the day of reckoning. Be ready with 
the cash to stand the return of the 
Sultan’s Draft.’ 

‘‘] must have gazed at him as blank 
as a fish. 

‘** Oh, cheer up, James, we'll come 
out of this all right. Do you think you 
could get an option on the Conqueror 
mine for anything like a reasonable 
price ?’ 

‘“* Well, it hasn't been for sale,’ said 
I, dully, ‘but if any one can buy it at a 
fair figure I suppose Iam he. If the 
cash were coming to pay for it.’ 

‘** Maybe here’s your chance,’ said 
my friend, and taking upa letter passed 
it over to me; then he turned to write, 
digging away with his pen at a wonder- 
ful rate on something that was evidently 
pleasing to him. 

‘‘The letter was from a capitalist, 
who was at the head of a syndicate that 
was offering to buy developed mining 
property. It was evident they meant 
business, and had millions back of them. 

‘* While I was reading and the banker 
was still writing like a fury, a clerk 
slipped in with a basket containing the 
usual grist of papers that daily passes 
through a bank, all made up ready to 
sign and post, and on the top of the 
heap was the Sultan’s Draft. I give 
you my word of honour, De, I grew ill 
again at the sight of it. 

‘The old man finished with a final 
flourish across the paper as the clerk 
passed out. 
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‘** Well, James, son, what do you 
think of it ?’ he said, wheeling around 
to me. ‘I’m sure the Conqueror could 
be sold if the price isn’t out of sight. 
If you can manipulate the business, my 
boy, you may snap your fingers at the 
whole of your debts and the Sultan’s 
Draft, too. Your commissions on the 
sale would amount to five times the 
sum of your present needs. Do you 
think you can make it go through in 
six weeks? That’s about the limit of 
time I am giving to the return of this 
hoax.’ 

‘“*Oh, my God! we can’t count on 
that in such a desperate emergency as 
this!’ I cried, in a panic. 

‘““* Keep cool, James, keep cool. Sit 
on the safety valve and throw in your 
bacon and coal oil. You must beat in 
the race with some of your plans, and 
this offers another very good oppor- 
tunity to win. Now look here,’ the 
banker continued, taking the paper he 
had just been working over, ‘ that draft 
has to have something to go with it, 
and this is what I have made; but if 
any soul on earth can tell what it 1s, 
it's more than I can.’ 

‘* He passed it over. 

“‘ Tt was all the thing by rights ought 
to be called. Whether it was an invoice, 
or a bill of sale, or of lading, or a deed, 
or mortgage, or just common barnyard 
hen-tracks, as the old man said, no one 
could tell. It looked like a paper of 
trem2ndous import, but it was only 
meaningless pen work that didn’t con- 
tain a word to make it intelligible. But 
it was beautiful to look at. The fen 
strokes were as decorative as Chirrese 
characters, and seemingly as precise as 
German script. Anyone might have 
told me it was Sanscrit, or Runic, or 
Cuneiform, or Aztec, or Choctaw, and 
I would have believed it—or for that 
matter, a design for an Oriental rug or 
an Arabian mural decoration ; it would 
have been all the same tome. Why, De, 
what was intended to convey the idea 
of a signature and was a masterpiece 


finer than that of the Sultan himself 
that they inlay in mother-of-pearl on 
the tops of taborets. Heaven help the 
British Museum if it ever meets with 
that dummy document which the banker 
drew: savants will waste their lives 
trying to decipher it. 

‘Well, that worthless thing the old 
man fastened with a big bank pin to 
that worthless draft, and addressed it 
to his correspondent in Paris. 

‘‘*There you are, James, my boy; 
bid it good-bye, but be ready to greet it 
with amount on demand when it comes 
back. Now go’long about your busi- 
ness.’ 

‘I did go about my business, you 
can bank on that. I fairly tore up the 
earth to be ready to meet the return of 
that draft. I couldn’t think of that 
infernal draft that I didn’t imagine the 
banks it went through and the stir it 
must have made in some of them. Of 
the blooming young clerks that handled 
it—and reverently, too, good Lord! 
—and of the old-timers they appealed 
to, perhaps, who were afraid to take it 
seriously and afraid to take it as a joke. 

‘‘“None of my schemes positively 
failed, but they tantalised me with 
numberless delays that ate into my 
nerves like lye. Still the return of the 
draft was providentially delayed. Then, 
when each day dawned with the dread 
that it would bring the crack of doom, 
the consummation of the Conqueror 
mine deal became assured. The final 
settlement of the sale that would give 
me money enough and to spare, ran 
neck and neck with the return of that 
villainous draft that would bring me 
ruin and disgrace. 

“At last a bank messenger came 


-down to the works to tell me that Mr. 


Raudebaugh wanted to see me imme- 
diately. It was a thoughtless thing for 
the old man to do—he knew my condi- 
tion—I thought of suicide as I went to 
the city. 

‘‘ The banker was waiting for me in 
his private office, looking as_ usual, 
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fatherly and kindly serious. But the 
door had hardly closed on us when he 
flew at me and beat and smote me on 
the back, and shouted an undertone of 
some good news into my ear ; I couldn’t 
make out what. 

‘** Look, look, James, my boy!’ he 
cried, snatching up a bit of paper. 
‘The Sultan’s Draft, the Sultan’s Draft!’ 

‘‘ The engraved voucher swam before 
my eyes, but I giddily saw enough— 
James Hozelton — three thousand 
pounds—the Sultan’s Draft had been 

ard!” 

“Well, what do you think of that ?”’ 
marvelled De Loss. 

‘‘ From that on it seemed that every- 
thing came my way,” resumed Hozel- 
ton. ‘‘ More than ten thousand came 
pouring in on me in the next few weeks. 
But Raudebaugh and I never tired of 
speculating on the reason the Sultan 
honoured the draft. I spent a good 
deal trying to clear up the mystery. Of 
course the Sublime Porte received it 
through the usual channels, Paris and 


Frankfort, and on to Censtantinople, 
but when the Yildiz closed its iron gates 
upon it its story was lost. Members of 
the Young Turk party, strung across 
the continent of Europe, all bitter 
against the Ottoman administration, 
tried to help me, but without success. 
Maybe it was the banker’s hieroglyph 
did the business. At all events the 
draft was paid and no bother taken 
with consular or diplomatic  go- 
betweens. 

‘The three thousand pounds didn’t 
belong to me, yet how could it be 
returned? As the years passed, and 
it kept growing, with interest, I thought 
of giving it as conscience money toa 
dozen charities. .I was still looking for 
a place to put the despot’s money where 
it would do the most good when the 
Armenian massacres gave me my ideal 
chance.”’ 

‘I'd like to have seen the banker’s 
document,” said De Loss, as the two 
friends contentedly lit their cigars with 
the same match. 





He 


Love's Crown 
. By Madeline Bridges 


SAID, ‘‘ If Love were mine, if on my heart 
And on my brow his roses I might wear, 
I would not fear, I would not feel the smart 
Of hurting thorns, if thorns indeed were there ; 
Let me but love, and be but loved again, 
Over Life’s fret and trouble I would rise, 


Crowned queen of happiest kingdom!” 


Pleading so, 


I strove with wiser fate... I did not know 
That Love could come with anguish in his eyes, 

And in the passion of his yearning kiss 

Sorrow, more passionate than passion is— 

Bringing not roses, cruel thorns instead 

To rest for ever on my heart and head! 
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By George H. Sandison 


I. 


= O, it isn’t that I crave riches, Mr. 

Meeker,” continued Rev. Craw- 

ford Cherrival, as he held in, 
without much difficulty, his scraggy 
horse, while the spanking pair of his 
' wealthy parishioner, Silas Meeker, 
champed and tugged in their desire to 
be off,—‘‘ at least, not for the money’s 
sake ; but one can do so much good 
with a little of it, at times, you know.” 

Silas Meeker laughed a dry little laugh. 

‘‘ Well, parson, it seems to me you 
have an excellent chance to show how 
much good rt’s possible for a man in 
your position to do with very little of it, 
seeing the income from Sparville parish 
is rather limited. But, if I recollect 
rightly, parson, I’ve heard you preach 
the contrary doctrine,—that it is the 
root of evil, and so forth. Come, now, 
—ha, there, Jerry! ’’—this latter to the 
restless off horse. 

‘Yes, it’s quite true,” replied Mr. 
Cherrival; and he added, deprecat- 
ingly: “It’s a subject I rarely discuss 
outside of the pulpit.” 

‘“Of course,’ observed Mr. Meeker, 
apologetically ; ‘‘ I had not the slightest 
notion of bringing it up in a general 
way, parson; only I thought I would 
like to do you a service, if I could, 
knowing what a hard time of it most of 
you underpaid dominies have. There’s 
Dr. Goss, now; he hasn't half your 
brains, parson, but he has _ limitless 
cheek, and they’ve given him a thousand 
pound stipend I hear, while you plod 
along here, year in and year out, on a 
trumpery two hundred, and with two 
girls to educate.” 

‘‘ Yes, yes,’ sighed the dominie, as 
he glanced in the direction of the little 
brown parsonage, embosomed among 
the trees; but even my quiet life has its 
compensations.” 


‘“‘ There is only one kind of compensa- 
tion the world takes stock in, parson, 
and that’s hard cash,” snorted Silas. 
‘* But I haven't time to argue the point. 
I am going over to Harboro’, and I'll 
be back to supper. If you can spare 
half an hour, this evening, from your 
sermon, run over, and we'll talk about 
this thing. No, I can’t say another 
word, just now.” And, witha shake of 
the lines, and a light snap of the whip 
over their heads, the well-matched 
horses dashed down the road toward 
Harboro’. 

All that afternoon Mr. Cherrival was 
unusually thoughtful. His wife and 
daughters, noting his mood, did not 
disturb him. Doubtless, some great 
pulpit theme was in process of incuba- 
tion,—a discourse which would arouse 
the dumb consciences of the sinners 
the next Sunday; so, at all events, 
concluded pretty Comfort Cherrival, 
the elder daughter and her father's 
favourite. Comfort was the sunshine 
of the Cherrival home; her sister, 
Lucia, was a tall, statuesque creature, 
more brilliant in music and small talk ; 
but Comfort diffused around her that 
subtle aroma of whole-heartednéss that 
is the accompaniment of a sweet and 
gentle nature; and to hear her laugh, 
and watch the dimples chase each 
other in her cheeks, there were certain 
young menin Sparville who would have 
travelled—indeed, who often did travel, 


_—many a mile. 


On this particular afternoon, Mrs. 
Cherrival—a worthy dame, somewhat 
prone to gossip—and the girls had been 
holding a council. Such councils were 
frequent in the village minister’s house- 
hold, where the economies had to be 
conscientiously studied with a view to 
making ends meet and keeping up 
appearances simultaneously. His 
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meagre salary would permit of few 
luxuries, and many a time had a dress 
or a bonnet done double duty, through 
the skill of Comfort, who was an adept 
at ‘‘making over’’—an artist in conjur- 
ing up ‘‘new lamps from old.’ The 
annual sociable, an occasion which 
brought out all the best people in Spar- 
ville and two adjoining villages, was 
almost at hand, and the Cherrivals were 
on several of the most important com- 
mittees. Lucia was in despair. 

‘It’s hateful to be poor,” she de- 
clared. ‘‘ We can’t have anything here 
at home, because—because we’re so 
wretchedly ill off, and we can’t go any- 
where, hardly, with these old dresses. 
I’m sure everyone will recognize that 
muslin, I’ve worn it so long. I wish I 
could have a new one!” 

Mrs. Cherrival looked at the re- 
habilitated gown on which Comfort 
was putting the last touches to com- 
plete its transformation. 

““My dear, I think it will do very 
well. It’s a real blessing to have 
someone who can make things over, as 
Comfort does. It actually looks like 
new.” 

‘It’s a horrid fright,—there! I tell 
you, mamma, I shan't go. No, you 
can make any excuse you please to the 
managers. Say I’m ill. I’m sure it’s 
true, for I’m heartily sick of all this 
make-believe to cover up our poverty. 
If we are poor, let us stop this silly 
pretence of being something else, and 
stay at home. That will be consistent, 
at least.” , 

‘‘Oh, Lucia,” said her sister, “‘ you 
forget that we’ve both promised, and 
that the music committee depends 
largely upon your aid for the selections. 
We must go.” 

‘*I positively won’t, unless I have a 
new gown. That isfinal.’’ And Luecia 
walked out of the sewing-room and 
found herself face to face with her 
father, who was just entering. 

Mr. Cherrival had been an almost 
unconscious listener. 


Every word of 


the girl’s talk had cut into his heart 
like a knife. 

“Yes, my dear,” he said, in a dis- 
sembling tone, ‘“‘ you are quite right 
about the gown. I overheard what 
you were saying when I came in, of 
course. We will see what can be 
done,” he added, addressing his wife. 
And, with a firmer tread, as of one who 
had suddenly registered some mighty 
resolve, he bent his steps toward his 
study. 

At eight o’clock that evening, the 
village minister dropped around to Mr. 
Meeker’s residence. That gentleman 
lived in a roomy, old-style place, 
which he had bought cheap, and on 
which he had expended a considerable 
sum in repairs. To the occupant of 
the little parsonage, with its boxy 
rooms, the parlours seemed spacious 
and imposing. They were showily and 
somewhat stuffily furnished—too much 
so, altogether, thought Mr. Cherrival ; 
but, then, such profusion was an 
eccentricity of wealth. Besides, rt 
was good for the tradesmen. He was 
estimating the probable value of the 
pictures and bronzes, when a door 
opened, and Silas Meeker came forward, 
bowing, and with extended hands of 
welcome. : 

‘‘Glad you came,” he said, warmly. 
‘‘ Step this way; this is my own nook, 
the only corner in the place I call my 
own, you know. The women monopo- 
lise the rest.’’ . 

It was a small apartment, but cosily 
furnished. A wide desk, littered with 
papers, stood open at one side near the 
window. 

‘“ Now, sit down, parson,” said Silas, 
‘‘and let us resume that talk we began 


on the road this forenoon. Are you 
willing ?” 
“Quite,” replied Mr. Cherrival. 


‘‘The fact is, I—I’ve been thinking it 
over a bit, and—well, you may be 
right.”’ 

‘‘Of course I am, and so are you 
right, too,” rejoined Meeker, slapping 
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his knee. ‘‘It'’s as plain as the nose 
on your face, that a man can do more 
with money than he can without it! 
That's true, eh?” 

‘“ Yes, I believe it 1s.” 

‘‘Now, parson, let’s come to the 
point. I’m a business man, and my 
word is good for a fair-sized amount in 
the city. I’ve known you and your 
people quite a long time, and an 
opportunity has come for me to do you 
a service. Not that it costs me any- 
thing. I want you to distinctly 
understand that, at the outset. It’s 
simply letting you know a movement 
in the market which is as certain as 
sunrise.” 

“TI can't say that I quite compre- 
hend.” 

“Ha, ha! of course not. I might 
have known you wouldn't catch the 
idea. You clerical men are green, and 
no mistake; but here it is, in plain 
English.” 

Mr. Cherrival nodded. ‘* Well,—”’ 

“A certain stock—Eastbourne Con- 
solidated—is going up within the next 
twenty days. I happen to be one of 
the few—I may say, very few—who are 
in the combination. We absolutely 
control it. It will go up thirty to 
forty per cent. in the next three weeks. 
Now, do you catch the meaning ?”’ 

The village minister looked more 
puzzled than ever. ‘‘I fail to percieve 
the point ’—and he laughed, a faint 
little laugh, as if rather ashamed of his 
own obtuseness in matters of business. 

Silas looked at him. ‘‘ Well,’’ he 
exclaimed, ‘“‘I am not surprised. You 
can’t be expected, of course, to think 
of such things. What a lamb you 
would make! ”’ 

‘A lamb?” echoed Mr. Cherrival. 

“Yes; it’s a pet phrase we people 
have on the Stock Exchange. But let 
us resume. Eastbourne Consolidated 
is going up. Anyone buying it now, to 
hold for the rise, is going to make 
money. Do you see?”’ 

‘‘ Quite clearly.” 
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“Now,” continued Silas, impressively, 
‘‘this is the opportunity of your life, 
Cherrival. You take’my word for it. 
You run up to London, to-morrow, to 
this address. They are my brokers. 
Mr. Finck will see you. Put every 
shilling you can raise, beg, or borrow 
in Eastbourne Consolidated on margin, 
and hold for the rise. It’s a sure 
thing.” 

The parson rose to his feet. He was 
pale, as he faced this great crisis in his 
life. In an instant there came up be- 
fore his eyes a vision of comforts, and 
even luxuries, at home. Mother and 
the girls—how they would rejoice at an 
opportunity which promised to pull 
them out of the rut of genteel poverty. 
Yet, something—it might have ben a 
wave of honourable feeling, or it might 
have been mere selfish caution—whis- 
pered to him to be careful. The red 
danger-signal flushed his studious face. 

‘““ Mr. Meeker,” he began, faintly, and 
his voice sounded hollow, even to him- 
self, ‘I am a man with large responsi- 
bilities. My family looktome, naturally. 
I appreciate all you are doing for me in 
this matter, and, believe me, I would 
like to follow your advice, but I dare 
not take any step that might involve 
even the slightest risk. Were anything 
untoward to happen, it would be my 
ruin-—my utter ruin.” 

Silas took a turn up and down the 
room before replying. He wheeled 
abruptly and faced the minister. 

‘Took here, Cherrival, there is no 
risk ; there shan’t be a penny of risk to 
you. I'll give you my undertaking, in 
black and white, that there shan’t. If 
there’s a loss, I'll pocket it all myself. 
Is that satisfactory ?”’ 

“Wholly so,” murmured the minister. 

Meeker sat down at the desk, and, 
seizing a note-heading, wrote these 
words :— 

I hereby pledge myself to reimburse Rev. Craw- 


ford Cherrival for any loss he may incur in his 
holdings of Eastbourne Corsolidated. 


Sicras MEEKER. 
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With this precious piece of paper 
folded and stowed away in his note- 
book, Mr. Cherrival rose to leave. 

‘* Now, parson,”’ said Meeker, “‘ there's 
just one thing more I want to say, 
before bidding you good-night. All 
this that’s taken place here this even- 
ing must be strictly between you and 
me. Understand? The information 
is for yourself. I don’t want to let the 
whole village know what is doing in 
the City. It’s a good thing, of course, 
and, if we were to let in a few friends, 
all right; but to let everybody in would 
be the quickest way to let our plans 
slip out, and that wouldn’t do.” 

‘*T quite catch the point.” 

‘* Of course you do. Now, there are 
just one or two besides yourself who 
know anything about it, and I don’t 
want it known too widely. So perhaps, 
on the whole, you would better be 
mum.” 

‘You may absolutely trust my dis- 
cretion, Mr. Meeker,’ was the grave 
assurance given by the minister. 

‘*That’s right,” said Silas, bowing 
him out. ‘‘ Discretion’ is the word. 
Most people are fools, anyhow, and 
they can’t keep a secret. Good-night, 
Cherrival. IT’llsee youthrough. Good- 
night.” 


IT. 


Hardly had the next morning’s sun 
reddened the tops of the trees when 
the Rev. Crawford Cherrival arose. He 
had passed an almost sleepless night, 
tossing about, and tormented by the 
recollection of what had taken place in 
the Meeker mansion the previous 
evening. In those dark and tedious 
hours of the night, to his sensitive 
mind, trained to recognise even the 
minutest affairs of life from a moral 
view-point, his bargain with Silas 
Meeker assumed the complexion of a 
compact with the evil powers—a self- 
surrender to Mammon. 

But the warm sunshine is a wonder- 
ful tonic, and before Mr. Cherrival had 


the pastor. 


completed his toilet his spirits began 
to rise. After all, he reflected, there 
was nothing very wicked in what he 
had arranged to do; why should he 
not accept a favour, when fortune so 
kindly laid it down at his feet? And 
he really could do so much with the 
money! Not only at home, but among 
his parish poor, he could effect wonder- 
ful transformations. He would conse- 
crate his money — assuming that 
everything came out as he hoped—to 
the best of uses. In his hands it 
would do better service than in those 
of some others whom he knew—at 
least, he trusted it would. In this 
complacent frame of mind he went 
downstairs. 

Mrs. Cherrival was already astir. 
The family kept no maid-of-all-work, 
and could only afford occasional help, 
so the good dame was her own house- 
wife. She pottered about and laid the 
breakfast things while she chatted with 
Soon the girls came down, 
and their morning meal was served. 

‘‘T have to go to London this after- 
noon,”’ remarked Mr. Cherrival, in the 
most casual way, while chipping his egg. 

‘“‘ Father,” said Lucia, ‘‘may I go? 
You know you promised me you’d take 
me along, the next time you went.” 

‘*I did so promise,” her father re- 
plied, ‘“‘ but you'll have to excuse me 
this time, dear, as I have some business 
matters to look after.” 

Mrs. Cherrival glanced across the 
table. | 

‘* You saw Mr. Meeker last night ? ”’ 
she queried, shrewdly. 

‘““Yes, we had a pleasant time to- 
gether,’ said the pastor. ‘‘ Meeker 1s 
a fine, straightforward fellow—a hard- 
headed business man, I should say, 
but with a good heart.” 

‘*Most people think differently,” said 
Mrs. Cherrival. ‘‘ They don’t rate 
him very high, and I know some of the 
neighbours who believe that he’s alto- 
gether too sharp for Sparville; but they 
may be prejudiced, of course.” 
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“Um,—well, my dear,” said the 
little pastor, ‘we must be extremely 
careful not to take up other people’s 
antagonisms. We should judge of 
men and women by our own personal 
knowledge of their character and 
temperament, and not through others’ 
spectacles. I have found him quite an 
agreeable neighbour.” | 

Fifteen minutes later saw him seated 
in a train and speeding toward London. 
When he arrived there, he made his 
way to the city, and had little difficulty 
in finding the office of Mr. Meeker’s 
broker. Mr. Finck, a_ bullet-headed, 
smooth-faced man with eye glasses, 
over the tops of which he looked at 
his visitor, received him curtly. The 
entire transaction, over which Mr. 
Cherrival had brooded and _ perspired 
for the previous fourteen hours, was 
arranged in less than five minutes. 

It was late in the afternoon, when 
Mr. Cherrival returned to Sparville. 


At the station, he caught a glimpse of. 


Mr. Meeker, as the latter was driving 
away with a friend who had accom- 
panied him, on his return from the 
city, in-the same train. 

‘¢Seen Finck ?’’ cried Silas, in passing. 

** Yes.”’ 

‘“That’s right.” This latter he 
shouted over his shoulder, in response 
to Mr. Cherrival’s nod. 

That night, after the usual simple 
evening service which Pastor Cherrival 
never omitted, and when the girls had 
kissed him and slipped upstairs, the 
good man felt a lump of compunction 
sticking in his throat, as his eyes 
sought his wife’s face. Never before, 
in his whole married life, had he held 
a secret from her for a moment, and 
he felt like a guilty man. Why should 
she not share with him the precious 
knowledge of their coming good 
fortune? Besides, [Oh, the selfishness 
of man!] he could stand the strain 
easier if he shared it with her; he 
knew he could. Mr. Meeker had said 
he didn’t want “the whole town”’ to 


know it; but, surely, one might confide 
in his own wife. His eye lighted up 
with a sudden resolve. 

‘“My ‘dear, — ahem!” he_ began, 
clearing his throat vigorously. I want 
to speak about something I’ve had on 
my mind all day.” 

‘Oh, Crawford, what can it be?”’ 
she asked, in lowered accents and with 
increasing agitation. 

‘“‘ Nothing to worry about, my dear. 
It’s this——but first I want you to 
promise me, dear, that you won’t 
whisper a syllable of it to anyone, not 
even to Comfort or Lucia. I'll tell 
you all about it; but I must have your 
promise to keep it strictly to ourselves. 
He insisted that I should tell no one.” 

“He!” cried Mrs.  Cherrival. 
“Who? why did he insist on such 
great secrecy ?”’ 

‘““Mr. Meeker, of course,—didn’t I 
mention his name?”’ 

‘“No, you never did. Oh, Crawford 
you’re hiding something from me. 
You have a terrible secret which you 
are keeping back from the wife of your 
bosom.” 

‘* Pardon me, my dear; if I haven’t 
told you everything, already, it’s simply 
because you won’t permit me.” 

‘“‘T,—oh, Crawford! haven’t I been . 
begging, entreating, praying you to 
speak and relieve your mind? And 
you won’t. You keep the secret fast 
locked in your heart. Remember,” 
she added, impressively, ‘“‘there are 
secrets that kill!” 

‘Sit quiet for five consecutive’ 
minutes, and I’ll tell you the whole 
mystery. It’s this: Mr. Meeker has 
done me a very particular favour. He 
knows of a certain stock which is to 
be advanced at least twenty per cent 
inside of a month; he’s in the syndi- 
cate, you see, and, as they control the 
market as far as this stock is con- 
cerned, why, they—’”’ 

‘‘Oh, Crawford! you have never 
gone into any of that man’s schemes! 
Remember, I warned you, Crawford.” 
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‘* Nonsense! Mr. Meeker is no 
schemer to be dreaded as one who is 
plotting to prey upon his neighbours. 
Besides, you know how extremely 
careful, not to say conservative, I am, 
in business matters. This is one that 
‘ I consider to be eminently safe, and, 
let me add, substantial. The result 
will be of the greatest benefit to you 
and our daughters.” 

‘“To me?” echoed the wife. 

“Yes. The fact is,—I have—ahem! 
— made a modest investment on Mr. 
Meeker’s recommendation, and with 
his personal guarantee. I closed the 
matter with his broker to-day.” 

‘“‘And that’s what took you _ to 


London?” asked Mrs. Cherrival. 
** But, dear,—you had to pay money, 
didn’t you?” 


‘*Not very much,” replied the little 
pastor, gaining confidence as he un- 
folded his story. ‘‘ You see, you can’t 
expect to understand these business 
matters, and I don’t mean to trouble 
your head about the details; but rest 
assured it’s a wise investment, and one 
that will bring a handsome profit.” 

Mrs. Cherrival brightened visibly. 
“Well, you do work hard and you 
deserve to have better fortune than 
we’ve had these five years, since we 
came to Sparville.”’ 

Pastor Cherrival bent over his wife’s 
chair and kissed her. 

‘‘There,—that’s the right way to 
view it, ma. Now, you go to bed, and 
don’t bother your head about it again, 
for a month to come, and then East- 
bourne Consolidated will have risen 
twenty per cent or more. But, re- 
member, you are to say nothing about 
it. Mr. Meeker was explicit in his 
wish that it should be kept as quiet 
as possible. ‘Don’t want the whole 
town to know of it,’ was what he said.” 

‘Of course, of course,” replied Mrs. 
Cherrival, thoughtfully. “Well, T’ll 
remember, Crawford; you never knew 
me to mention a secret to anybody, 
did you? No, nor shall you now. I 
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shall never breathe the name of East- 
bourne Consolidated.” 

There was a faint -rustle in the 
passage as Mrs. Cherrival went up to 
her room. She thought it might be 
the wind. 


IIT. 


During the next fortnight, Sparville 
was In a state of suppressed excite- 
ment. There were few outward and 
visible indications of anything unusual 
taking place in the quiet village, yet 
the actual condition of affairs might 
not untruthfully have been likened to a 
slumbering volcano, whose hidden fires 
threatened momentarily to pierce the 
crust, and burst forth in flame and 
smoke. The little post office was the 
daily rendezvous of groups of villagers, 
who talked in whispers, and became 
instantly silent whenever a_ stranger 
appeared to drop in a letter. Inthe 
backroom of Gurnee’s grocery, too, 
sundry meetings took place at which 
the shoemaker, the baker, the black- 
smith, ahd the “carpenter were fre- 
quently present. Mr. Burd, the village 
attorney, dropped in at some of these 
gatherings. He and old Garrett 
Storms, the dairyman, were seen to- 
gether in close consultation after one 
of these meetings; whereupon Mr. 
Yule, the village watchmaker and 
Jeweller, and Hurry, cornchandler, who 
did business on opposite sides of the 
same street, nodded over the causeway 
to each other, and winked knowingly. 
Churchwarden Dutcher went _ to 
London three times during the week, 
and, on his return, was visited at his’ 
home by nearly half the congregation, 
including Mr. Marsh, the sexton, and 
Miss Blisselt, the soprano of the 
church choir. Tolman, the _ local 
newsagent, doubled his orders for the 
financial papers twice within the 
week, and was regularly sold out. 
The Sparville bank ledger showed a 
larger percentage of deposits withdrawn 
within those two weeks than in any 
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previous year in its history. Sparville 
is a slow town, and its people are care- 
ful of their finances. 

*“T didn’t see you at church yester- 
day, Mr. Chase,” said Manager 
Grissom of the Sparville Bank to the 
cashier, after opening on the second 
Monday after Pastor Cherrival’s event- 
ful visit to London. ‘‘ Were you ill?” 

““No. I went to see my brother-in- 
law,” replied the cashier. 

‘‘Ah,”’ observed Mr. Grissom, “ you 
missed a good sermon.  Cherrival 
spoke like a man inspired, and took as 
his text, ‘Lay not up for yourselves 
treasures upon earth.’ Queer choice, 
wasn’t it?” 

‘“‘ Rather,” replied the cashier, laugh- 
ing. ‘It sounds like a warning.” 

‘“Do you know that it strikes me 
that Cherrival’s a mighty shrewd fellow 


—for a pastor,” continued the manager. : 


“He told us, in that sermon, how 
delusive the chase after money is, and 
how those that get it are only trustees 
—don’t own it themselves, but have 
only the use of it, so long as they carry 
out the Lord’s will with it, helping 
other folks, and doing good generally. 
And he was pretty severe on rich 
people who make money a god.” 

‘‘ Rather hard on some of his own 
flock,’”’ remarked the cashier. ‘‘There’s 
old ‘ Four-eyes’ Brisbin, who holds 
mortgages on a score of houses, and 
passes around the plate on Sundays, 
and a lot of others like him, who’d do 
anything for money.” 

‘‘ He had a good word, though, for 


money honestly made,’ added the 
manager. 
‘““How’s the market?’ asked the 


cashier, shortly. 

‘‘Down. The whole list closed lower 
Saturday, with a downward tendency, 
particularly speculative shares.” 

‘* Somebody’s going to be hit badly, 
unless the market changes,” said the 
cashier, quickly. : 

“ That’s true,” replied Mr. Grissom. 
‘“‘T have a notion somehow, that there’s 


- remember. 


been quite a good deal of speculation of 
late among our friends here.” 

‘‘That doesn’t fully express it,” ob- 
served the cashier. ‘‘ Most of the 
local accounts have run down lower 
than at any other time in my recollec- 
tion. It’s been a steady draft, and — 
always on Mondays.” 

‘‘ Strange, isn’t it?” 

“Well, no, not exactly. I only 
found out yesterday what was at the 
bottom of it. My brother-in-law, who 
has had some acquaintance with the 
Cherrivals, let out the secret. It seems 
that Dominie Cherrival got a private 
tip on stocks—a dead secret, you know 
—and it got about among the church 
folks, and they’ve evidently gone in 
pretty generally, that fool of a brother- 
in-law of mine with the rest of them. 
I just caught him in time, for he would 
have been in even more deeply, had I 
not seen him yesterday.” 

‘‘H—m,” said the manager, dryly. 
‘¢ Well, Mr. Chase, no accommodations, 
Please be careful.”’ 


IV. 


When the Rev. Mr. Cherrival learned 
that Eastbourne Consolidated, after 
declining steadily day by day during 
the three weeks he had been an investor, — 
had now fallen, as it were, out of sight, 
he sought an interview with Mr. Meeker, 
dismay written on his countenance. 
The stockbroker greeted him with a 
hilarious cordiality which seemed to 
the clergyman somewhat untimely. 

“The simple fact of the matter is, 
Mr. Cherrival,’’ said Mr. Meeker calm- 
ly, ‘‘that the whole market has gone 
off to an extent that has wiped out. all 
margins on Eastbourne Consolidated, 
yours among the number, of course.”’ 

“You mean to imply,” gasped the 
little pastor, ‘that my investment 
1S 99 ‘ 





“Gone! Yes, that’s the plain 
English of it. Wiped out, you under- 
stand. Dropped ten points in a single 
morning, and closed on a fabling market, 
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with no immediate prospect of picking 
u Fiat 
Mr. Cherrival felt a lump in his 
throat which prevented speech. He 
grew pale and rose unsteadily to his 
feet. 

“Don’t go. I want to say some- 
thing more,” pursued Silas, mercilessly. 
He seemed to enjoy the wriggling of 
this poor, unsophisticated worm_on his 
hook. 


‘* Perhaps you remember, Mr. Cherri- - 


val, that we agreed—solem’ly agreed, 
you understand, — that this little 
arrangement of ours was to be strictly 
private? Isn’t that true ?” 

‘* Ye-es,” gurgled Mr. Cherrival. The 
world seemed slipping away from him. 
He saw the great tempter, in this 
human guise, looking at him and mock- 
ing his agony. He heard the voices of 
accusation and derision taunting him. 
The room was filled with them. The 
solitary light glared at him, like the 
eye of an evil spirit. ‘‘ Of course,” 
Silas went on, and his voice seemed to 
come from the vastness of a pit, ‘‘of 
course you meant to keep your word; 
but you didn’t. You gave away our 
little secret, parson, and that’s the 
whole trouble. A secret that is known 
to three is a secret no longer. Why, 
half the town knew it in less thana 
week.” 

‘‘ Impossible!” whispered Mr.Cherri- 
val, horror-stricken at the charge; “I 
told no one,—except my wife, and 
she—”’ 

‘* There,—that’s the key to the com- 
bination. Ah, parson, you’ve got the 
old Adam in you, after all. ‘I told 
my wife,’ you say. Ah, it’s the same 
thing, every time. It’s human nature, 
the same confounded, old, unreliable 
human nature.” 

‘‘I assure you most solemnly, Mr. 
Meeker, that my wife never mentioned 
the subject. The thing is out of the 
question.” 

‘‘Well, well, then, so much the 
better, if it’s so; only, if they’ve gone 


in on that stock on natural selection, 
and without a hint from a soul, it’s the 
first time in my life I ever heard of 
such a thing. But you can make sure 
of it by asking them about it, yourself. 
I want you to understand, distinctly, 
that [ wash my hands of it so far as 
they’re concerned. You ainderstand?”’ 

‘“T do understand, to my sorrow,” he 
said, huskily. ‘ And I also understand 
that I am here, to-night, a ruined man, 
and, in the eyes of all my friends and 
my family, and the whole world, a 
disgraced one.” 

‘‘Nonsense!” ejaculated Meeker. 
‘‘ There's no disgrace about it. These 
neighbours of yours will be so ashamed, 
because they've missed it this time, 
that they'll keep quiet all around. I 
know the sort they are, parson; ready 
to get up in the middle of the night to 
make a shilling, and just hungry for a 
chance at a speculation. No, no, 
parson; don’t you tell me I don’t know 
them, because I do. When they found 
out you had information on the 
market—well, we won’t say just how 
they did find it out, because I don’t 
want to hurt your feelings—I say, 
when they found it out, did they stop 
to consider whether it was just the 
honourable thing to take advantage 
of private information? Did they 
come to you and say, ‘ We heard of 
this by accident, but we’re too honour- 
able to make a penny out of it, so we'll 
jest forgetit?’ No! the moment they 
heard what you knew, Cherrival, they 
appropriated the valuable information 
which was yours and mine alone in all 
Sparville, you understand, and they 
took it and traded on it. Was that 
honest ? Now, parson, I put it to you 
—was it honourable and Christian- 
like ?”’ 

Cherrival groaned and shook his 
head. 

‘“Certainly, ’twasn’t,’ continued 
Silas. ‘‘ Now the courts have held 
that news is property, and has got to 
be protected, jest like other property, 
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and whoever takes and uses my 
property, without my permission, does 
so at his own risk and peril of the law. 
Isn’t that true? Of course it is. An’ 
that’s jest what they did; they took 
my property—our property, yours and 
mine—and used it illegally.” 

““T am quite sure they have done 
nothing wrong, with _ intention,” 
pleaded Mr. Cherrival, weakly. ‘‘ The 
information you speak of could not—at 
least, I don’t see how it could have 
been appropriated, As far as I am 
personally concerned, I doubt whether, 
had I been so disposed, I could have 
enlightened them, since I _ don’t 
understand such things as well as you 
do.” 

“Ha! ha! You are very slow, 
parson,” cried Silas, touching him 
lightly on the shoulder, in a familiar 
way. ‘Ofcourse, it didn’t strike you 
that the fact of my guaranteeing your 
purchase would set ’em off on the same 
track, eh? Well, it did. But, though 
you’re all right, I didn’t guarantee the 
whole town; nor did you—so both our 
consciences are clear on that score. 
This squares our little account.” 

As he spoke, he handed an envelope 
to Mr. Cherrival. 

“You'll find there the exact amount 


you put in, with interest, so that you 
don’t lose anything, and I keep the 
guarantee, which wipes out the score. 
No, no; it’s all right, parson; I’ve 
simply kept my word to see you 
through, whether the market went up 
or down. It went the wrong way, this 
time—for you; that’s all.” 

The little pastor heaved a great 
sigh of relief. He had been on the 
brink of a gulf, and had begun to slip 


‘over into the abyss, when the enemy— 


for how could he regard Silas Meeker 
as otherwise ?—had drawn him back, 
with a strong hand, to the solid 
ground. Thrusting the envelope into 
his pocket, he essayed to express his 
thanks, but his lips were dry and the 
words were inarticulate. 

Silas accompanied him to the door- 
way. As Mr. Cherrival stepped out 
into the quiet, star-lit night, and turned 
down the avenue toward the little red 
house, he involuntarily breathed a 
prayer of thankfulness at his escape 
from the disaster that had seemed 
about to overwhelm him. With the 
prayer was mingled an earnest petition 
that he might be forgiven if he had 


been the instrument, however un- 
wittingly, of leading others’ into 
temptation. 
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Hl rue Story. 


HE town of Arroyo City is 
situated high up in the moun- 
tains of the far-off south-west of 

the United States. 

The population of Arroyo City had 
turned out to meet the tri-weekly 
stage. The men who awaited the 
coming of the stage-coach were 
bearded, slouchily dressed, and careless 
in manner. They talked calmly and 
carelessly among themselves about this, 
that, or the other thing as the stage- 
coach rolled up to the platform of the 
Lone Star Hotel with its customary 
flourish. Yet they ceased talking and 
perforce turned to stare as, upon a 
certain morning, there stepped down 
from the stage the gigantic figure of a 
man clad in a long black coat, a dark 
black hat and a protruding shirt front, 
with trousers stuffed into his capacious 
bootlegs. The face of this man was 
burnt red by his journey over the alkali 
flats. His hair was a sunburnt brown, 
his light moustache straggling and 
irregular. His eye, half red and half 
hazel, what with heredity and much 
fine dust, gazed about him in discon- 
tent as he first set foot upon the 
soil of the little mining camp. 
Accustomed to lord it over his fellow- 
citizens, as was plainly shown by his 
demeanour, the new-comer did not pay 
much attention to the crowd which 
gathered near the stage. He strode 
into the hotel office, slammed his hat 
upon a hook, dug his hands deep into 
the much-used wash basin, and soon 


thereafter declared to the landlord that. 


he was ready to eat. He left upon the 
hotel register the inscription, ‘ Mr. 
William Williamson.” 

* Bill” Williamson, as he was 
christened in five minutes after his 
arrival in Arroyo City, fell upon his 
first meal there with a vigour of 


Sy E. Hough 


appetite born of long stagetravel. Yet 
he found the meal not altogether pleas- 
ing, and minus some adjuncts to which 
he had apparently been personally 
accustomed earlier in his life. A heavy 
scowl sat upon his face as he strode up 
to the landlord after his dinner, and 
complained in tones loud enough to be 
heard through the open window that 
the. beef was too tough for any white 
man to eat, and that the bread was not 
good enough for a dog, and that there 
was no butter or milk on the table. 

‘* 1 reckon the grub was good enough 
for you, anyhow,” said Peterson, the 
landlord of the hotel, apparently 
willing to argue the matter. Yet 
there was no argument of consequence. 
A few angry words passed, and Mr. 
William Williamson, the lust of com- 
bat showing in his eye, picked up the 
landlord and threw him over his own 
counter, where he lay wedged in be- 
tween the desk and the chair, his feet 
in close juxtaposition to his counten- 
ance. Mr. Williamson seemed to find 
nothing disturbing in this little matter, 
but walked on out of doors, hands in 
pocket and his gaze seeking for any one 
who should say him nay. 

The story of the incident at the 
Lone Star Hotel spread rapidly through 
the town. Whiteman, the Jew, told it 
to Jackson, the ranchman, and Jackson 
repeated it to one of his cow-punchers 
who had come into town with him, and 
the latter told it to the barber, and the 
barber told it to everybody else. ‘I 
reckon we sure have got a new bad man 
in town,” said the barber, ‘‘and he 1s 
real bad, too. Fight? He’ll fight as 
quick as he’d. eat, and he’s so blarned 
industrious about fighting that he don’t 
never think to pull his gun. Why he 
just grabs hold of Peterson like he 
was a baby and throws him over the 
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desk same as he would a bag of 
potatoes.” 

He did make trouble. Inside of his 
first week in Arroyo City he had 
whipped three men, one of them drunk, 
two of them sober and at their best. 
His method of warfare was so peculiar 
that the public seemed dazed and 
mystified. Never yet had the stranger 
been known to go after his gun in the 
accepted fashion of the Southwest. 
Arroyo City reasoned that 1f he could 
fight thus without resorting to a gun, 
he would be strictly dangerous when 
he took to firearms. 

The new bad man at Arroyo City 
came to be accepted as one of the citi- 
zens of the town. Naturally, and like 
everybody else, he soon acquired what he 
called a ‘‘property’’ on Baxter Moun- 
tain, the same “ property ” consisting 
mainly. of an oblong hole blasted into 
the rock of the mountain side to a 
depth somewhat beyond six feet. Each 
man of Arroyo City was very jealous of 
his ‘‘property,” and each was‘ con- 
tinually on the look-out for some in- 
- fringement which might rob him, im 
posse, of a certain portion of that wealth 
which he was certain the solid earth 
contained for him. In fact, the shaft 
of Bill Williamson, located high up on 
Baxter’s, had little enough to do with 
the McDonald location; but Mr. 
Williamson claimed everything in sight 
of his shaft, and fell into a passion at 
the thought that anyone else might 
dare to cross his claim. None the less, 
the owners of the McDonald claim an- 
nounced their determination of follow- 
ing their lode, run where it might. 
They traced it square across the alleged 
claim of Mr. Williamson, and prepared 
to follow out what appeared to be one 
of the few really valuable mineral streaks 
of the district. Hence, one morning, 
as Mr. Williamson sat at the mouth of 
his shaft, breathing forth fumes of de- 
fiance and contumely upon all the rest 
of mining mankind, he saw far down 
the mountain side a little party 


approaching, composed of McDonald, 
the red-headed county surveyor, a 
gentleman from New Jersey, and a little 
lawyer, all of whom, as later appeared, 
were concerned with the legal posting 
of the McDonald claim. To them 
approached the new bad man of Arroyo 
City, striding down the mountain in 
great leaps, and uttering loud-voiced 
protest at this enroachment on _ his 
vested rights. Then and there occurred 
something new in the life of Mr. 


‘Williamson. 


‘“Get off my claim, you low scoun- 
drels!” cried he to the party as he 
approached; and added to his qualified 
remarks certain others of similarly 
forcible nature. To his surprise the 
party did not fly. Upon the contrary, 
the red-headed surveyor stopped biting 
at a cigar and looked at him calmly. 

‘‘ What’s the matter with you?” said 
the red-headed surveyor. 

“It’s none of your accursed business 
what’s the matter with me,” said the 
bad man. “But I want to tell you, 
you don’t come fooling around on my 
property. Now you get out of here, 
and condemned quick, or I'll throw you 
out.” 

The gentleman from New Jersey 
visibly paled at this situation. The 
little lawyer pressed forward with a 
cynical smile, showing the soul of one 
who joys in tumult. The face of the 
red-headed surveyor flamed suddenly 
into a dark and ominous red. 

‘“You great big lubber,” said he; 
“you’d better go on about your 
business, or you'll get into trouble 
here.”’ 

The bad man gasped in consterna- 
tion, his rage such that he could only 
stutter, incapable of definite speech. 
Something in the attitude of the other 
man served to give him pause. For 
the first time in his life he hesitated 
to lay violent hands upon a fellow-man. 
Instead he began to bluster, and also 
for the first time in all his life he made 
the threat of using arms. 
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‘“You thieving little cusses,” he cried, 
“if I had a gun here I’d kill the whole 
lot of you.” 

At this remark the little lawyer 
stepped up a shade closer to the red- 
headed surveyor. The face of the lat- 
ter toned down a little in colour, and he 
became preternaturally calm. 

“Is that so, 
my friend ?”’ 
said he to the 
bad man. 
“Well, now, 
I tell you what 
you can do. 
_You just hoof 
it back to town 
as fast as the 
Lord'll let you. 
It’s getting to- 
wards evening 
now. At six 
o’clock to- 
morrow morn- 
ing I'll be in 
the middle of 
the street, not 
far from Tom- 
linson’s drug 
store. You see 
that you come 
into the street 
somewhere 
near White- 
man’s. Get 
yourself fixed 
good and 
plenty, and 
when you see 
me, you turn 
loose, because 
that's sure 
what I’m goin’ to do. You can’t 
interfere with any client of mine, and 
you can’t monkey with me, and the 
quicker you find that out the better 
for everybody here.”’ 

Upon hearing this sublimely auda- 
cious speech, the new bad man of 
Arroyo City felt himself unable to say 
whether he was most shocked or 





“Get off my claim!” 


grieved. He sat down on a rock to 
think it over. The red-headed sur- 
veyor turned away about his work, and 
the three paid little more attention to 
the figure which they ultimately left 
crouched down upon the hillside. 

It was probably the gentleman from 
New Jersey who gave away the news 
of this im- 
pending en- 
counter, for 
certainly 
McDonald 
himself was 
not guilty of 
anything so 
crude, and the 
little lawyer 
felt himself 
bound by the 
seal of pro- 
fessional reti- 
cence. Yet the 
talk spread 
slowly, then 
more rapidly, 
during the 
evening, until 
at length it 
became a mat- 
ter of general 
conversation, 
at the Lone 
Star, There 
was a consen- 
sus of opinion 
that Arroyo 
City had con- 
siderable need 
for McDonald, 
the surveyor, 
since he was 
the only reliable surveyor in Arroyo 
County; whereas, it seemed to have no 
great demand for Williamson. Un- 
known to McDonald, a little party of 
citizens was quietly formed, who decided 
that they would also be present upon 
the street early next morning. 

Williamson, in spite of his known 
character, had picked up a friend or so, 
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as seems possible for any sort of man 
to do. Following the custom of the 
time, he shared a little ¢abin with a 
quasi-partner, a quiet person by the 
name of ‘‘ Doc,” a tall, slender, and 
dark-eyed man, who owed his living to 
his facility at cards. Certain trans- 
actions of Doc had made him un- 
popular in the community, and no one 
was unwilling to see him take to 
house with Williamson, who was also 
regarded with a _ certain coldness. 
Between these two there had sprung 
up a sort of friendship, and when 
Williamson came home that night he 
had someone before whom he could 
pour out his woes. Meantime Doc had 
been out upon the street and knew 
something of the rumours which were 
circulating. Calmly, and in a few 
words, he advised Mr. Williamson to 
make his will that night, explaining to 
him that he would probably not have 
further need for mining claims, cross 
lodes, or the like. 

“That feller McDonald has_ got 
sand,” said Doc, ‘‘and unless you are 
mighty handy with a gun, he’s liable to 
get you. Besides, from what I hear, 
he’s apt to have some considerable 
help, if he needs any. Now, as to 
you, what sort of help have you 
got?” 

To this there seemed no fitting 
answer. The big bad man underwent 
a revolutionary alteration at that 
moment. Pale as a sheet, convulsed 
with an actual chill, he threw himself 
down upon the bunk and cowered 
there, the very picture of abject terror. 
Doc looked down at him with an 
amused contempt in his eyes. 

“Well, I’m blowed!” said he. 
‘*'You’re some different from what I 
allowed. Now, I can’t tell what’s the 
matter ‘with you. You surely ain’t 
afraid, are you?’’ His answer was 
only a groan. 

‘“Now, personally,” said Doc, 
‘“‘ you’ve smashed up plenty of folks in 
your time, I don’t see why you didn’t 


eat up this little outfit that’s going 
against you. Like enough you ain’t 
used to any kind of a gun play. In 
some ways a gun 1S more dangerous 
than a fist, especially if the fist is on a 
littler man than yourself. It’s a 
singular thing, but I’ve always noticed 
that a little man can shoot as hard, or 
almost as hard, with the same gun as a 
big man; evenas big a man as you are, 
Bill.” 

Williamson turned his face toward 
the wall. 

‘“What worries me,” went on Doc 
in even tones, ‘is the great and 
philosophical question of why you. 
ought to mind. Now, certainly, if you 
don’t go out on the street in the 
morning and do some shooting, you 
might as well leave this community. 
Certainly, also, you will probably leave 
this community if you do go out there. 
Then, if these questions may be con- 
sidered settled that way, what you got 
left to fret about? We all got to go 
sometime, and it seems to me that 
any fellow who has come out to this 
country ought to have thought that 
whole thing out before he came. This 
ain't no place to study on the folly of 
human life, nor the beauties of nature, 
nor your duties to your fellow man. 
This here place, if I may say it, is 
somewhat swift and decisive in its way, 
and mostly it don’t give a hang. In 
short, Bill,” went on Doc, ‘‘I must say 
to you, that if you come here deliberate 
to go into the bad-man business, you 
struck about the worst place you ever 
did see.” 

From the bunk there came but little 
response. “I’m sick,” groaned Wil- 
liamson ; and, indeed, it is likely that 
he suffered from an actual ague. 

“Yes, you’re sick; I know you're 
sick,” said Doc. ‘I never was sick 
just that way in all my life, but I allow 
I know just how you feel. Now, Ill 
tell you what [’m a goin’ to do, just to 
show you how you ought to act when 
you come to this country, and just to 


? 
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show you, too, that as a partner I’m a_ 


thoroughbred, and no quitter. 

““T'll tell you what you do in the 
morning. You wrap yourself up good 
and warm in your blanket, so you 
won’t feel sick, and you sit at the 
window and look down __ toward 
Tomlinson’s drug store. You can’t 
quite get into my clothes; that’s why 
I ask you to wrap up in the blanket. 
Now you look out of the window good 
and hard, and always remember what 
you see. As for me, why, I’ve lived a 
heap thus far along, and I ain’t so very 
particular. Not that I’ve any grudge 
against Mac, for, on the contrary, I 
think a lot ‘of him; but just on general 
principles, I don’t like for a town to 
tell any one, or any two, of its leadin’ 


people that it ain’t got no more use for 


them. So you just look out of the 
window to-morrow morning.”’ 

On the following morning, not long 
after sunrise, there appeared in the 
centre of the main street of Arroyo 
City, at a point not far from Tomlin- 
son’s drug store, the compact figure of 
McDonald, the red-headed county 
surveyor. Opposite him, and close up 
to the wall of the nearest adobe, stood 
the little lawyer, whose soul delighted 
in strife. He held his hand carelessly 
in his coat pocket. The gentleman 
from New Jersey was nowhere visible. 
Yet, singularly enough, here and there, 
close to the walls of the adobes which 
lined the street at that point, there 
might have been seen other citizens, 
standing carelessly, some with their 
waistcoats idly opened, some with their 
hands in their pockets, some whittling 
at a stick or twig, and all very much 
unconcerned. The red-headed sur- 
veyor also stood calmly, with his six- 
shooter resting lightly across his left 
wrist. 

“It’s a long range,” whispered a 
connoisseur, ‘“‘and Mac’s going to try 
a two-handed shot to begin with.” 

The public interest increased very 
much during the few moments of 


inaction which followed this part of the 
little drama. Then, all at once, there 
stepped into the street from beyond the 
corner of the store of Whiteman, the 
{ews the tall figure of a man clad in a 
ong black coat, a broad black hat, 
with trousers thrust deep into his boots, 
with a protruding shirt front covering 
the anterior portion of his body, and 
with white cuffs turned deeply up about 
the coat sleeves. 

‘‘That’s him! That’s the feller!” 
spoke several suppressed voices. 

McDonald set his teeth, turned his 
left side, and rested his long pistol 
barrel across his left wrist. A man 
always of methodical and _ scientific 
habits, he did not intend to take very 
many chances. As for the figure at 
the other end of the street, it advanced 
deliberately to the centre of the road, 
and stood there calmly, the left hand 
behind the back and the whole body 
resting against a walking stick, which 
was implanted in the ground behind. 
Thus braced, the bad man turned the 
long barrel of his own gun swiftly 
down the street at the same instant 
that the pistol of the county surveyor 
leaped to its level. The reports were 
practically as one. A little murmur 
arose as the left arm of McDonald, 
shot through the elbow, dropped to his 
side. The bad man still stood erect, 
for McDonald had missed. 

The county surveyor did not give 


ground, but stood and fired again and 


again at the bad man, who still re- 
mained leaning against his cane. By- 
standers saw two puffs of dust arise 
from the tall figure, but still it did not 
drop, nor, to the surprise of all, did it 
seem to care further for the transac- 
tions of the red-headed surveyor, busy 
as the latter was. To the surprise of 
all, a bullet cut into the dirt of the wall 
near where Hewitt, the clerk of the 
hotel, was standing. Yet another 
bullet flew close to the same line. The 
bad man was certainly shooting ex- 
ceeding close. There could no longer 
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be doubt of his purpose. Into the 
minds of all there flashed this sudden 
thought, that this man was here to die, 


that he was amok, and that he intended | 


to take company with him. There was 
but one fate for this tall figure in the 
black coat and the white shirt front, 
standing there in the middle of the 
road, the left hand still behind the 
back and resting on the cane. 

What happened is part of the 
history of bloody little Arroyo City. 





s 


Instantly a dozen revolvers were turned 
up the street. The bad man fell for- 
ward ultimately, prone upon his face. 
They walked up and turned him over. 

“Well, may I be everlastingly 
punished!’ cried one expostulating 
voice; ‘‘if he ain’t shrunk more than 
anything I ever did see in all my 
life !”” 

‘It’s Doc,”’ remarked another voice. 

Then they started to find the ex-bad 
man. They never found him. 


You Passed My Door 


By 


Theodosia Garrison 


You would not have me think it so; 


Y°y passed my door to-day—although 


Unheralded by ear and eye, 
Unseen, unheard, I knew you nigh 
As Springtide knows when blossoms grow. 


A fancy? 


Nay, I only know 


Love whispered ’tween a smile and sigh, 
“The little one you love goes by—”’ 
You passed my door. 


Dear, were your footsteps fast or slow? 
One look or none did you bestow? 
I wonder if you care that I 
Waited and listened wistfully 
When, carelessly as strangers go, 
You passed my door. 
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The Stratagem of Terrance O'Halloran 
By Duncan Campbell Scott 


the Province of Quebec, Do- 

minion of Canada, stretches a 
rugged and picturesque country drained 
by the Gatineau River. There is good 
land between the hills and good farms 
also. Not fifty miles from the mouth 
of the river, Stag Creek mingles its 
waters with the larger stream, and here 
begins what is knownas the Stag Creek 
District, famous for the turbulent nature 
of its inhabitants and the size of its 
speckled trout. The former are Irish 
and have a long score ‘“‘agin the Gov’- 
ment,”’ the chief item of which is an 
unjust demand for taxes upon land 
which they were told was free from all 
such unholy burdens. Year after year 
had the county authorities tried to 
collect the taxes, but without success. 
After these repeated failures the settlers 
felt secure. Their good money was in 
their pockets, where they meant it to 
stay. In the autumn of 1895 a detach- 
ment of the local Canadian militia had 
to be sent to enforce the law; but this 
story is of an earlier year. 

In the autumn of 1892 Jacques Pla- 
mondon was in need of employment. 
He had commenced life as a tally- 
keeper in a lumber camp and now he 
was a half- fledged notary who conceived 
he knew a thing or two more than the 
Attorney-General at Quebec. So when 
he heard of the annual trouble at Stag 
Creek he offered himself. 

‘“T will collect your taxes,’’ he said 
melo-dramatically, ‘‘ give me your roll 
book.” 

“You will do what no one else has 
been able to do.” 

“Good, but I will do it.” 

So the roll book and the instructions 
were shortly handed overto him. Soon 
he was boasting in all the bar-rooms of 
Hull that he would return triumphant 


T° the north of the city of Hull, in 


after spoiling the wild Irishmen on Stag 
Creek. He expounded his theories 
most publicly, and before long rumours 
of his plans reached the ears of Stag 
Creek, and Terrance O'Halloran, 
happening to be in Hull for a day, 
overheard Mons. Plamondon in the bar- 
room of the Imperial Hotel and con- 
firmed the reports himself. 

Terrance was a Stag Creek squatter, 
a small man of nimble wit, whose 
shock of red hair lay well over his 
small twinkling eyes. His nose was 
spread wide upon his face, his expres- 
sion was one of childlike simplicity. 
Me carried his shoulders hunched up 
to his ears, and he ‘‘ wore”’’ his pipe 
upside down as if he were in a con- 
tinual shower ‘of rain. When he 
heard Plamondon bragging of his plan 
for collecting the Stag Creek taxes he 
looked more simple and_ red-headed 
and “‘ hunched up” than ever. Mons. 
Plamondon’s theory was that he should 
succeed by politeness. He explained 
this to his friends in voluble French. 

‘“* You see I will approach these poor 
people with deference, not like a cut- 
purse. I will explain to them why 
they should pay their taxes, and as I 
show them this plainly, they will be 
glad that the Bureau has sent me, and 
there will be no more difficulty.” 
Sometimes he would drop into English, 
and he was very proud of his English. 

‘“‘ Dis Irish I will na’ take her by the 
t’roat an’ curse it; when I go onto de 
‘ouse I will be urban I will say ‘ you 
"av been badly tret my frent, when I 
tink ’bout dat it mak my tear burn; 
but you shod pay the tax.’ And I will 
kees the babie—manifique mabie—I 
will tol de mudder. My heaven! de 
wole of Hull know ’bout dat manifique 
babie! And when de people see hes 
not ’goin’ a be choke by de t’roat he 
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say Mr. Plamondon, you are one vera 
good genelman, not anoder juss same 
as you.. Then she’s bring her money 
hout of where she hide it, and she’s pay 
me all de back tax, and me go over the 
wole Stag Creek parish dat way wit no 
trouble ’tall. What? Guess so! 
Eh! !” At this the eyes of Terrance 
O’Halloran twinkled more than ever. 

A few days later he was warning his 
neighbours in his slow drawl, without a 
smile : 

“There’s a gintleman from below 
goin’ to call upon ye, and yese’ll have 
to pay yer taxes fur shure.” 

“Will we that, now Terrance ? 
why fur shure ?” 

‘‘He’s a Frinch gintleman by the 
name Plamondon, and it's the sthile af 
him as ‘ll be the ruinetion af yese. 
The tongue in his head will call a burd 
af the bush. -The manners af him is 
iligant. I heard him down at 
Goyette’s, and if I hadn’t left me 
pocket-book on the piana and hadn’t 
nothin’ in me mit but a dirty shilling 
I'd ha’ paid him me taxes on the 
spot.” 

‘Well, Terry, me brave boy, he'll 
come to ye furst, and if he gits by ye, 
the whole township ‘ll pay him and 
pray fur him.” 

‘*Sorry Iam the day I iver squatted 
where I did,” said Terry, ‘‘and manya 
salty tear I'll shed, fur he’s sure to 
come it over poor Terrance O'Halloran, 
and that ‘ll be a cold day fur Stag 
Creek wid all the dirty taxes paid up. 
Shure me house is the furst in the 
Township, and it’s meself must be furst 
to meet the Plamondon wid his ways 
and his smiles of politeness.” 

Meantime Mons. Plamondon had 
talked so much about his mission that 
when he found himself ready to start 
from Hull, he was the centre of a circle 
of admiring adherents. He wore his 
best, as the expedition had to his mind 
a diplomatic character. His tall silk 
hat, black clothes and bright red 


And 


necktie gave him a festive appearance. 


It was a beautiful September morning. 
The leaves had just begun to turn, and 
the moderate air was full of sunshine 
and life. As Mons. Plamondon had a 
good horse it was not many hours 
before he found himself in the Town- 
ship of Low, through which Stag 
Creek runs, and soon after he drew 
up before Terrance O’Halloran’s. He 
observed a scurry of children into 
the house, and he saw a woman 
come to the door and look out. Mons. 
Plamondon was. gratified ; he felt 
that he had already created a sen- 
sation. He drove into the barn-yard 
and tied his horse to a ring in the log 
wall of the stable. A few hens scuttled 
away from his feet. A small, lean, 
solitary-looking pig which was rooting 
about in the straw, paused as Mons. 
Plamondon went by. It had a tousle 
of hair between its ears, a roguish eye 
twinkling in a pink eye socket and a 
pucker of wrinkles around its jaw. It 
seemed to smile as the tax collector 
went up to the door. 

When Mons. Plamondon looked into 
the house he saw Mrs. O’ Halloran pre- 
paring the noon-day meal, a sizzle of 
bacon was-‘in the pan and its aroma 
on the air. Her back was turned 
toward him. She was in her bare feet 
and wore a short drugget skirt and a 
loose print blouse. She turned about 
promptly when he asked if Mr. O’ Hallo- 
ran was at home. 

‘‘ He is that, sor.” 

“Me, I'm Plamondon of Hull.” 

‘You don't mean to tell me,’ cried 
Nora, turning fully toward him. 
“Shure I thot it was yerself, sor, when 
the children rushed in and sid the 
Prince of Wales was comin’ up the 
road. Sez I to meself, shure as the 
pork’s in the pan it’s Mr. Plamondon 
himself. Take the weight aff your 
legs;" indicating a chair with the point 
of a two-pronged fork with which she 
had been turning the pork. Mons. 
Plamondon took the chair. The chil- 
dren had disappeared, but he could 
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hear them snickering in their hiding- 
place. Only the infant remained. She 
was rolling on the floor, clothed in a 
single garment, her face covered with 
treacle. When Mons. Plamondon sat 
down she began to crawl toward his 
boots on all fours. Mrs. O'Halloran 
turned again to her work of minding 
the dinner. 

“Tt's jest this mornin’ we was 
spaking af ye, sor; sez I, Terry, de ye 
think the Hon. Mr. Plamondon will be 
comin’ the day? Never a bit, s°z he; 
we'd ha’ seed it on the paper and the 
Leftenant Guvnor w'ud hav’ writ to 
Father Burke about the same. De ye 
think now, sez he, that a man like Mr. 
Plamondon is goin’ about wid a bushel 
basket over his head ?”’ 

Turning her head she saw the pro- 
gress of the small child toward the 
shiny boots. ‘Come out o’ that now, 
Honora,” she cried, ‘‘ come out o’ that 
or I’ll go there and warm ye, ye bould 
lump ye.” Whereupon Honora rested. 

‘‘ Ye mayn’t mind me, sez I to O’ Hal- 
loran, but there is a fine lookin’ man in 
me tay-cup, and Mr. Plamondon may 
turn up the day unexpected like, like a 
tief in the night, as Father Burke would 
say—God bless him.”” Plamondon won- 
dered at the cordiality of his reception, 
he was prepared to use civility, but 


overwhelmed by this ready flattery he 


could not command his English. 

‘“T did not tink it necessare to make 
an announcement.” 

‘‘ Necessare Niver a bit ; we're 
as glad to see ye as if ye came wid a 
brass bugle and a barrel drum. And 
when I caught ye wid me eye, sez I, 
Terry me bhoy, be ready fur the Guv’- 
ment man, whip down below and sphade 
up the mustherd tin where we hid the 
tax money; and down he went like one 
’a them duck-divers at Mud Lake, and 
he hasn’t come up again. Terry,” she 
called, approaching an open trap door 
in the floor, “is it all night yer goin’ to 
be?”’ The voice of Terry was heard in 
imprecation from below. 
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‘Maybe, Mr. Plamondon, ye wudn’t 
mind condischending to sthep below 
and see the ould man himself, and then 
ye’ll both be comin’ up to have a bite o’ 
vittles.”’ 

Jacques rose gallantly and descended 
the steep stairs, little better than a lad- 
der, into the gloom, carefully guarding 
his tall hat. Just as his foot touched 
the earth there was a flash of light and 
the noise of a door opened and shut. 
He heard the bang of the trap-door, the 
light was cut off from above, and at the 
shock his hat bounded into the thick 
darkness. 

‘‘Sapriste!’’ he cried. ‘‘ Mr. O’Hal- 
loran, I canna see mesel’.’”” No one 
answered him. There was a sound of 
a scuffle of feet overhead, then silence. 
Mons. Plamondon felt about him in the 
dark, and as he became accustomed to 
it he discovered light breaking in 
through the cracks in a door which 
evidently communicated with the barn- 
yard. But this door was securely 
fastened, so was the trap-door in the 
floor. He wasa prisoner. He shuffled 
cautiously over the uneven earth-floor 
seeking his precious hat, but without 
success. He could find nothing in the 
cellar but a bunch of straw in one 
corner. He climbed the ladder and 
beat upon the floor with his fist and 
shouted till his throat felt as if it was 
raw, but no one paid any attention. 

He heard the chairs draw up to the 
table, the clatter and yammer of the 
children, the bland voice of Nora, and 
a short grunt or two from Terry him- 
self. He began to feel the pangs of 
hunger, for he had had a long drive in 
the fresh air; but he heard in despair 
the sound of the dishes being washed 
and put away. The afternoon wore on 
and from sheer weariness he fell asleep 
on the heap of pea-straw. 

He was awakened by a violent stamp- 
ing and shuffling overhead, cries, and 
the grind of a fiddle. All Stag Creek 
had been invited to a dance at Terrance 
O'Halloran’s ; all Stag Creek had 
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accepted and was dancing above the head 
of the defeated Plamondon. Hourafter 
hour the rout went on. The fiddle 
never stopped and Jacques could hear 
- the talk of the boys when they came 
out into the night to take a pull at the 
bottle. 

It must have been nearing morning 
when the unfortunate tax collector felt 
that he could stand it no longer. He 
had found under the pea-straw an elm 
stake, sharpened at one end, such as 
1s commonly used on a wood-sleigh. 
Seizing this he thrust its point with all 
his force up against the floor. The 
stake struck between two boards; it 
went through ; six inches of it appeared 
in the room above. The noise and the 
dancing ceased together. There was 
a pause as if foranexplanation. Then 
he heard Terry's voice, ‘‘ Ladies, it’s 
the card of Monshure Plamondon of 
Hull, callin’ upon yese.” 

‘‘Hurroo!’’ There was a shout of 
laughter and the dance went on, madder 
than ever. But another day was break- 
ing and by and by the company began 
todisperse. Before long the only sound 
which Mons. Plamondon heard from the 
room above was the snoring of some 
one who was unable to carry his load of 


the good potheen, which was made up 
in the hills, not a day’s journey from 
Terry's door. 

As he listened he passed into forget- 
fulness of his sorrows and dozed on his 
straw ; when he awoke the door was 
open and the broad daylight was strug- 
gling into the cellar. Without waiting 
to look for his hat Mons. Plamondon 
rushed out. His horse was standing 
harnessed and impatient, for he had 
been well fed and groomed. Mons. Pla- 
mondon had been twenty-four hours 
without food and he yearned for the 
flesh-pots of ‘‘ Moore's,” the nearest 
hostelry. He leaped into his cart and, 
as he was, hatless, his clothing covered 
with mould and wisps of pea-straw, he 
never drew rein until he _ reached 
** Moore’s.” Then he asked for ‘‘ three 
fingers of gin,” and got it. 

For a week there was a pilgrimage 
to Terrance O'Halloran’s to see Mons. 
Plamondon’s card; even Father Burke 
came to see it. Then it had to be 


‘removed for the convenience of the 


family. But Terry still shows the 
head-gear of Plamondon. It hangs 
amid his household gods, under the 
picture of the holy St. Patrick, who 
drove the snakes out of Ireland. 


es 


The 


Veteran 


By lIronquill 


N aged soldier, with his hair, snow white, 
Sat looking at the night. 


A busy shining angel came with things 
Like chevrons on his wings. 


He said: ‘‘ The evening detail has been made— 


Report to your brigade.” 


The soldier heard the message that was sent, 
Then rose, and died, and went. 
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Too Much Brandy 
By E. R. Perkins 


‘“T SAY, Fred, did you mend that dock 
of yours to-day ?” asked Jimmie 
Powers as he warmed his lean figure at 
the stove. A fire always drew Powers, 
as the pole does the needle. ‘“‘ Pints 
right to a blaze, drunk or sober,” 
Captain Grant always claimed, with 
the wise conclusion that ‘‘ it takes more 
coal to warm bones than beef anyway.” 
“ Ain’t had time,’ said Freddie 
Grant, swallowing the last morsel of 
his supper, and pushing his chair back 
from the table. 

“ Well, it’s about time!’ went on 
Powers. ‘‘She’s rotten to the core. 
Built in the year one, wasn’t she? ”’ 

‘‘ Thet dock! ’’ said Grant, leisurely 
filling his pipe. ‘‘ Let me see. Thet 
‘ere dock were planted the year the 
Brandy won that race from the Gracte 
B., me sailin’ the Brandy.” 

‘‘Somethin’ shady "bout that race, 
warn’t there, Freddie?” said Powers, 
with a wink at the other men. ‘I was 
in South America at the time and 
never heard the ins and outs of it.” 

*‘ Shady? no sirree!” grunted Fred- 
die Grant. ‘“ Have a drink? This 
ain’t no River truck, neither.” 

‘‘ Don’t care if I do,’ said Powers, 
joining him. ‘‘ Well, here’s how!” 

‘‘Never heerd "bout thet race?” 
Capt. Grant was the prize spinner of 
yarns on the Bay. Given alittle gentle 
encouragement in the shape of a pipe 
and something to wet his whistle, and 
he was yours. ‘“ Waal I reckon you 
wasn’t the only one. We wasn’t blow- 
in’ much ’bout the whyfores of her show- 
in’ so inconsistent like, but you might's 
well chuck your mud hook over without 
fasten’ th’ lopse end o° your cable as 
not use your headpiece when the Lord’s 
been good enough to set it inside yer 
collar.” 

Capt. Grant meditatively poured out 
another drink, then hitched his chair 
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back and tilted it on its hind legs 
against the wall. 

‘**Twas ’long in the spring of 18—,” 
began Freddie, with one eye squinted 
at his pipe, ‘‘that Parker hed Church 
build him two thirty-foot cat yachts, as 
alike as two peas. He called ’em the 
Brandy and Soda. I sailed parties in 
the Brandy ferhim. Now not boastin’ 
as I’m a better Captain ’n Ike Carvin— 
he hed the Soda—still somehow the 
Brandy was allus cavortin’ in the lead. 
She’d outpint the Soda two to one, and 
hadn’t no wake to speak of. 

“Fust we kep comp’ny with th’ Ar- 
row, then with the Way, racin’ any- 
thing in sight ’til we’d cleaned up 
everything tween here ’n th’ Light, and 
the same up the Bay. Parker he cer- 
t’inly was stuck on the Brandy. He’d 
put up one hundred dollars on her 
against all comers, and she’d scoop it 
every trip. Then he puts up five hun- 
dred dollars, but nobody’d tech it with 
a forty-foot push pole. She kep’ pok- 
in’ round the Bay, sassy-like fer about 
three years, showin’ her heels and twit- 
tin’ em to come on, but they gen’rally 
‘lowed she couldn’t be beat. I begins 
to git uneasy. ’Tain’t well to let a 
boat git the smell o’ racin’ out o’ her 
nose, and the water she flings then is 
the best I knows on fer swabbin’ decks. 

‘‘ Long in the fall a crowd o’ New 
York fellers comes down gunnin’. They 
stopped up to Parker’s, and o’ course 
Parker he begins braggin’ bout the way 
the Brandy c’u’d outfoot anything this 
side o’ a locomotive. They chaffed 
him consid'r’ble, an’ th’ ol’ man raised 
his backin’ to eight hundred dollars. 
Durn’d if them chaps didn’t take him 
up. They said they’d bring down a 
boat in th’ spring as ’ud make the town 
eat clams fera year to come. I heda 
sneakin’ fear they might be joshin’, but 
‘long in May Parker he gits word thet 
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jest ’s soon ’s it wuz safe to bring their 
vacht down outside they was comin’ to 
h’ist thet eight hundred dollars out o’ 
his jeans. As long as I live Ill never 
forgit the night them fellers struck 
town. *Twas worse ’n when Higgins, 
the game warden, was on trial fer 
shootin’ down Jim Reese. You know 
Higgins wuz teched in the upper story. 
Everybody wuz out an’ doin’, an’ 
Parker’s Hotel wuz pretty  pop’lar. 
‘Course ever sense I’d heerd the news 
. I'd been workin’ like a hoss on the 

Brandy. I had her hauled out and her 
bottom scraped, an’ given her a new 
coat o’ copper paint. I’d trailed every 
inch o’ new rope as wuz to go on her 
til th’ sheet paid ez free ’s an ol’ line, 
an’ th’ halyards run without a kink. 
Even th’ lacin’s wuz new. I warn’t 
trustin’ ’em partin’ an seein’ an’ agon- 
ising streak o’ daylight tween the sail 
an’ the gaff when I wuz beatin’ to 
wind’ard. . 

.‘*When the Gracie B. got in there 
wuz the Brandy lyin’ spick an’ span to 
the dock, jest rockin’ herself with joy. 
The New York fellers got their boat 
out early th’ next day an’ overhauled 
her fer fair. *Course I warn’t spying 
round, but I knowed all they wuz doin’ 
’s well’s if I’d been helpin’. What they 
didn’t know wuz ’bout twelve o'clock 
thet night we got the Brandy out agin 
on the ways an’ pot-leaded her ’til she 
wuz smooth’s a dance floor. 

‘* Mr. Hays, he wuz president o° the 
River bank, held the stakes, an’ I guess 
he spent a’ anxious night fer fear the 
bank ‘u’d bust. There warn’t a cent. 
in the town as warn’t up on that race. 

“No, Ill take thet back. Thar wuz 
a cool hundred b’longin’ to me and 
twenty-five o’ Jake Smith’s an’ some o’ 
Parker’s as wuz in the ol’ man’s pocket, 
jest a waitin’; jest a waitin’ an’ not 
talkin’ til later on. Money’s terrible 
hard to keep quiet when another feller’s 

‘offerin’ good odds, but Parker he’s foxy, 
an’ knew they’d be jumpin”, crazy to 
double ‘em when the race started. 


‘‘'We wuz up early so’s to get down 
th’ river on th’ wind out o' th’ west’ard 
that’s alluss left over from the night 
afore. If you don’t ketch it you kin 
sit driftin’ round waitin’ fer th’ ocean 
breeze to foozle past th’ pint an’ git up 
to you. You kin whistle an’ pretend 
not to be watchin’ th’ pot, an’ jest as 
you think she's really edgin’ up she'll 
baulk an’ back an’ fill till you’re glad 
there ain’t no women folk in the 
boat, an’ you can say what you darn 
please. 

‘Waal, Brandy got away from the 
dock fust, with the Gracie B. fussin’ 
along pretty soon after. Every craft 
on the river was out. The city men 
went down on the Rover to size up the 
two boats. An’ I meant they should. 
Size ’em up ’til their bilers wuz so 
plumb full o’ conceit an’ pride thet 
somethin’ hed to bust. 

‘Waal, we dragged slow down the 
river, the air bein’ light, the Gracse B. 
gainin’ on us like she wuz one o’ them 
stinkin’ naphthas. Mycrew looked on- 
easy, an’ when she took our wind an’ 
we stood flappin’, sech a yell as come 
from the windpipes o’ them New York- 
ers wuz a caution. Parker ’n me ex- 
changed the mournfullest kind of a look, 
but my insides gurgled so I had to grin, 
tho’ I tried t’ make it ’s sickly’s I c’u’d. 

‘‘ An’ maybe they didn’t chaff. ‘ Fer- 
git to take up yer stern anchor?’ ‘Got 
aline?’ ‘We'll give you a tow.’ But 
I jest looked glum, an’ Parker he ‘lowed 
thet ‘any builder’s chip c’u’d drift.’ 

‘‘Qutside the pint the wind wuz 
breezing’ up, an’ then the Gracie B. 
picked up her heels an’ trotted out 
smarter ’n ever. 

‘‘ Jake Smith an’ Steve Emmons wuz 
just churned up inside with agony. 
‘What’s up, Cap?’ sez Jake. 

‘‘* Nothing’s I knows, on,’ sez I, 
keerless like. 

‘“’Course we wuz the last gittin’ 
thro’ th’ draw an’ into this dock here. 
Them New Yorkers just swarmed 
round, givin’ advice. ‘Guess you want 
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a couple o’ push poles aboard.’ ‘Take 
an anchor to warp her off with,’ an 
sich like talk. 

‘‘ There warn’t no rules in them days 
agin movable ballast, so we allus carried 
a pile o’ fifty an’ seventy-five pound 
sandbags to heave up to windward. 
Steve he eyes ’em in the bottom o’ th’ 
boat kind o’ anxious like. ‘Need ’em 
all, Freddie?’ sez he, an’ I says: ‘ Shet 
up; me an’ Jake wants a drink; come 
along,’ an’ I pushed thro’ the crowd, 
Jake too dumfounded to speak. 

*«¢ Ain’t you hed a little too much o’ 
ready, Cap?’ sez Jake, findin’ his 
tongue. 

‘““« Naw,’ I growled, leanin’ on the 
bar an’ speakin’ low. ‘Keep yer eyes 
in the boat while I’m tellin’ you. Mind 
that twenty-five dollars o’ yourn? 
Waal, ’tain’t put up yet, neither’s my 
hundred dollars, nor some more 0’ 
Parker’s. They’ve been offerin’ two 
an’ three to one, an’ they’ve riz to five 
since we’ve come down. Parker’ll hold 
off lookin’ low in the mouth ’til after 
we re well started, then th’ odds ’ll go 
higher, an’ ef the Brandy can’t lick th’ 
paint offen th’ Gracie B,’ here I put my 
mouth close to his ear and whispered 
the rest. 

‘‘ Jake come to an’ gave me such a 
swat on the back as made me lose the 
huil o’ thet whisky. 

‘“ We gets away from the dock, jock- 
eyin’ round fer position, an’ they fires 
th’ git ready gun. You kin feel y’er 
toes borin’ holes in yer stockin’s when 
you know thet in a couple o' minutes 
you'll be plowin’ up the wrinkles in the 
water, with every feller flat on his 
stomick, up to wind’ard. 

‘“* Bang! bang!’ went Tony’s gun, 
jest in time, as we blazed down the line, 
crowdin’ the Gracie at th’ wind’ard 
stake so’s she had to luff up and try it 
agin so’s not to foul it. 

“* Slap, slap, went the sand bags as 
they jumped ‘em on deck, six to a man, 
an’ th’ squirmin’ arms an’ legs settled 
’emselves on top in a long, hummicky 


line, every feller ’s flat ’s he c’u’d get. 
‘Come aft,’ I shouts, an’ back they 
come, mostly pullin’ th’ for’ard man by 
th’ heels, an’ a pillerin’ their face on 
his bare feet. 

“It wuz blowin’ a two-reef breeze 
out o’ th’ sou’east, and th’ water wuz a 
flyin’, but I figgered we c’u’d hold her 
down, so flew her hull rag. The 
course wuz a beat to Watt’s Cove, two 
mile an’ a half as th’ crow flies, a 
reach o’ another two mile to th’ 
clammer anchored off Squall Pint, with 
a free run home, twice around. We'd 
a good three minutes’ lead on th’ 
Gracie, but I calk’lated she’d overhaul 
us long before we reached th’ fust stake. 
She’d a ketched us ’fore she did if 
Andrews hedn’t a been afeered o’ 
hugging the flats too close. 

‘On we went, an’ on she come. 
Poundin’ along, chucking the spray ’til 
th’ sail wuz wet above the second row 
of nettles, and all the while closin’ up 
that gap ’tween us at a terrible clip. 

‘T’ll never forgit when we crossed 
the Gracte’s bows, not two boat lengths 
in the lead! She wuz quick in stays, 
and we c’u’d hear the steady sush, 
sush, comin’ nearer an’ nearer, and she 
edged up to wind’ard. Fust we sees 
the gilt letters of her name on the bow 
abreast our sheet cleats, then the soles 
o’ one pair o’ feet an’ then another, 
countin’ eight. 

“ Sush, sush, the Brandy’s sail giv’ a 
sickenin’ flap, and the Gracie wuz past. 

‘Back on the dock ’twas Babel let 
loose. The New Yorkers wuz pretty 
sure o’ there bein’ some loose coin still 
afloat, an’ they wuz raisin’ th’ odds to 
bring it out. ‘ Five to one, Parker, yer 
boat’s all right.’ ‘ Where’s yer sportin’ 
blood? I'll make it six.” ‘You put up 
yer money too soon.’ ‘The Brandy’s 
fairly staggerin’. ‘Better back her 
once more fer luck, Cap, seven to one if 
you want.’ But Parker he jest kep his 
eye glued to his glass, ejaculatin’, 
‘Waal, who’d a thought it now, weal, 
who'd a thought it!’ 
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‘“*< The Gracie ’ll cross her bows next 
tack.’ ‘ Andrews is drivin’ of her sure.’ 
‘Better stick to clammin’, Cap,’ an’ 
sech like chaffin’; but Parker he’d jest 
sigh an’ look seasick. I dunno how he 
done it, holdin’ off with all that money 
in his clothes, but he’s a cool ’un.’ 

““¢She comin’ about. under the 
Brandy's stern,’ yelled a man, wavin’ 
his glass, ‘ eight to one, Parker, now or 
never. ’Cap he hesitated, then shook 
his head. ‘Can’t see daylight ’tween 
‘em,’ shouts another. ‘ Gracie’s edgin’ 
to win’ard an’ outfootin’ her. Ten to 
one, Captain, up with your money ten 
to one!’ 

‘“* Gosh, I can’t stand thet,’ sez 
Parker, haulin’ out his wad, ‘put up 
yer stakes,’ sez he, handin’ Mr. Hayes 
his own bills an’ mine and Jake’s. The 
New Yorkers wasn’t expectin’ anythin’ 
so big as thet, but they wuz game. 
The hull crowd yelled an’ stamped like 
mad. Suddenly somethin’ happened. 
Parker had grabbed up Tony’s shot- 
gun, nervous like, an’ bang! bang! off 
went both barrels. Captain he cussed 
hi’self’s much ’s anybody fer bein’ a 
keerless fool, but they didn’t see the 
twinklin’ in his eye, ’cause them two 
barrels was th’ signal ’greed on ‘tween 
me an’ him thet the money wuz 
up. 
‘‘ Jake had been squattin’ with his 
knife blade stuck in th’ seat, an’ when 
the report come over th’ water he made 
one leap fer the centre-board, yanked 
her up a little, made a slash with his 
knife, an’ jammed her down agin with 
th’ butt end of a broom. Th’ other 
fellows jest thought th’ board hed 
teched bottom. But if th’ Brandy 
had dragged herself offen a mud flat 
into sixteen foot o’ water she c’ud’n’t a’ 
jumped ahead livelier. Th’ Gracte wuz 
layin’ fer th’ stake when we come about 
an’ took after her, bout two hundred 
yards astern. 

‘“« Parker waited ’till th’ last gasp,’ 
sez Jake, an’ I nodded. But he wuz 
bankin’ on the Brandy you know. 


‘‘From then on down to th’ next 
stake it wuz racin’ fer blood. 

‘<* Jibe, or come about ?’ sez Jake, 
as the Gracie bore down on the 
clammer. 

66 6 Jibe,’ 
dast.’ 

“*Ef you don’t get that sheet in 
quicker’n greased lightnin’, Steve,’ sez 
I, ‘ 1’ll break yer bloomin’ neck.’ You 
see, when you’ve got to haul down on 
the wind, sudden, getting round a 
stake, after sailin’ free, somebody's got 
to hustle. 

‘“* Git her in some,’ I yells, headin’ 
fer it. ‘Now you go—git her in—trim 
her down there, more yit!’ An’ trim 
her they did, fer I ain’t luffin’ to save 
any man’s innards. 

‘“Waal, ’tain’t fer me to say what 
wuz goin’ on, on the dock. Parker he 
did a little chaffin’ on his own account, 
an’ when we overhauled the Gracte— 
Waal, I dunno jest exactly what did 
happen. Them New Yorkers wuz ker- 
flummuxed. They thought their spy- 
glasses wuz cross-eyed. The second 
round o’ thet race wuz a procession 0° 
two, the order o’ march bein’ ez it 
should be. 

‘‘ The Brandy crossed the line jest a 
minute an’ a half ahead. When we 
brung up at the dock they crowded 
round without a word to say. 

““* Got tied up a little in some grass 
that fust round,’ I sez to Parker, casual- 
like. 

‘**So I seed,” sez he. ‘ Waal,’ nod- 
din’ his head solemn-wise, ‘you dropped 
thet grass jest in time ter land a cool 
thousand in yer pocket.’ 

‘“‘ But I tell you, boys, I hedn’t been 
fool enough to git the Brandy in no 
grass. You see, after we pot-leaded her 
thet night me an’ Parker jest fastened 
a big sand bag under the boat on the 
end o’ a rope comin’ up thro’ the 
centre-board well. O’ course it dragged 
like a mud hook. When Parker fired 
thet gun Jake cut a rope, an’ we didn’t 
hev’ to eat clams next summer neither.” 


sez I, ‘Andrews’ won’t 
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“ HAT is it, 
Giuseppe ?”’ 
said I. 
“ Holiday American, 
or holiday Italian ?”’ 
Giuseppe’s fruit- 
stand was situated at 
the principal corner 
of the suburb where 
I make my home—a New Jersey village 
about an hour’s ride from New York 
—and as I passed the establishment 
regularly on my way to and from 
the city, I had come to have some 
acquaintance with its proprietor. He 
was a broad-shouldered, athletic young 
Italian, rather taller than the average 
of his race, and with a trifle more than 
his share of the national jauntiness of 
bearing. In business he was _ truly 
diligent. Early morning and late even- 
ing found him at his post, and he was 
an adept at such practices as turning 
the best side of fruit outward, or push- 
ing the bottoms of baskets surrep- 
titiously upward. He made amend for 
such things, however, by the blandish- 
ments of manner with which he greeted 
customers. After the average day of 
business in New York, it was rather 
restful to stop on the way home and be 
cheated by Giuseppe. 
To seek this particular form of re- 
creation became something of a habit 
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with me. To-day, as I approached his 
corner, I saw that the fruit-stand was 
gaily decorated with flags and festoons 
of paper flowers. In itself, this was 
not remarkable—Giuseppe had a fine 
perception of holidays, and like all 
Italians, was prone to celebrate them 
with much waving of banners. But 
this time, as I ran my mind over the 
calendar, I could remember no excuse. 

‘‘What is it, Giuseppe?” said I. 
“Holiday American, or holiday 
Italian ?”’ 

Giuseppe smiled, 
slightly embarrassed, 
I thought. ‘‘Italian,” 
he answered. His 
speech, a cross of 
native idiom and 
American slang, was 
invariably brief. 
However, as if some 
further explanation 
were proper, he 
added, ‘‘ Birt’day.” 

‘‘Ah,’’ said I. 
‘* Birthday of the 
King Umberto? Or 
the Queen Mar- 
gherita, perhaps ?”’ 

‘‘ No, signor,” re- 
plied Giuseppe. 
“ Birt'day of friend 
tome.” Heregarded 
me for a moment out 
of the corner of his 
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eye. “ Birt’day of lady friend,’ he 
added gently. 

This was manifestly an occasion for 
congratulations, and I extended them 
promptly. But Giuseppe’s gaze had 
grown distant, and when he turned to 
me again, to receive the coin due to him 
. for the fruit I had selected, I saw his 







** World ver’ hard, 
dis world,” said he, and sighed deeply. 
The course of Giuseppe’s love was 


brow was troubled. 


evidently obstructed. I hesitated, and 
while I did so, his need of a confidant 
came strongly upon him, and he beck- 
oned mearound totheend of the 
stand, away from passers-by. 
‘“T show you,” he said. 

What he showed me came 
from the breast-pocket of his 
corduroy coat, along with 
various fruit invoices and soiled 
letters with Italian stamps on 
them. It was an ordinary tin- 
type in a pink paper cover on 
which was printed the address 
ofa photographer in Naples. Giuseppe 
laid it open proudly, disclosing the like- 
ness of one of those maidens of round 
face and trim figure who bloom so 
plentifully in southern Italy. The 
probable brilliance of her ear-rings, 





neckerchief, and complexion was lost 
in the plain shadowings of such photo- 
graphy, but it was evident that Giu- 
seppe was Justified in his pride, and to 
be commiserated in his difficulties, 
whatever they might be. 

My expression of such opinions had 
the effect of further loosening his 
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tongue, and he told his story. They 
had played together, boy and girl, in 
the Neapolitan village where they were 
born, though she, it appeared, was of a 
station something above his own. 
When she was left an orphan, an uncle 
had taken charge of her and 
of her little property. Here 
Giuseppe’s brow grew black. 
He, a peasant’s son, had found 
small favour with the guardian. 


“He say, ‘I want-a da 
mon’!’’’ (money) he _ hissed. 
“He! A man what you call 


—oh, I not know. He all 
time after da mon’, hida da 
mon’,swipa da mon’ off everra- 
bod’! ”’ 

‘‘ A miser ?”’ I suggested. 

‘‘Yes,”’ said Giuseppe.  ‘‘ Miser, 
sure. But more like what you call— 
oh, snake!—pig!’’ He squared his 
shoulders and drew out a long breath. 
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** Ah, well, Rosa say, ‘Go slow.’ I go 
slow. I keepa cool—ver’ cool. I 
choke down. I not maka da scrap. 
But by by I go back—den—ah!” His 
pantomime garroted the wicked uncle 
into conclusive subjection. 

However, for the present, the wicked 
prospered. Rosa had refused to leave, 
but she had secretly promised to wait. 
Giuseppe had come away to the land of 
gold to earn the money which should 
give him the right to demand her. So 
long as she had written to him regularly 
he had worked on bravely, but for 
several months there had been no 
letters. He knew not what to believe, 
he had not yet money enough to go 
back, he was despairing; though to-day, 
with his flags and flowers, he had made 
an effort to observe the merry custom 
of his village, where the young folk 
make holiday together as the birthday 
of each comes round. He put the 
picture away with another sigh. ‘Sure, 
signor, ver’ hard world, dis world,” he 
said, and would have said more, had 
not he noticed a possible customer hesi- 
tating before the fruit. At this sight 
his melancholy fell suddenly from him, 
and his face lit up with the affable smile 
of commerce. 

Here, then, was a romance, and 
though it seemed built on somewhat 
conventional lines, and its effect was 
slightly marred by the ease with which 


Giuseppe’s thoughts had returned to 
his business, I found in it compensation 
for over-ripe bananas, and I reflected 
as I passed on that I should be pleased 
to hear more of it. But the next chap- 
ter was several weeks delayed. In our 
occasional conversations Giuseppe did 
not allude to the subject. 

I fancied that during this time it was 
rather in his singing than in speech 
that he expressed his feelings. As the 
evenings grew colder he used to warm 
himself by pacing back and forth before 
his stand, and at such times he often 
sang his native songs. One of these, 
more from its frequent repetition than 
its character, seemed to me to be telling 
the tale of his hopes. 

It was a common enough song, pallid 
and sentimental according to our mock- 
ing taste, but of the sort in favour 
among Italian youth. It may be heard 
along the quays at Naples, and the 
barbers’ apprentices in the little New 
York shops hum it softly to themselves 
as they sit and wait for customers 
through the dull afternoons. Roughly 
rendered into English, it goes like this: 


Now the night is gathered, earth and sea are 


sleeping, 
Wrapped in silver moonlight sweetly they are 
lying; 
Ah, for love’s delight, what silence they are 
keeping— 


Not a leaf is stirring, not a breeze is sighing. 


Come, then, loved one, rend the veil about thee; 
I am worn with waiting, [I must die without 
. thee. 
Come, my love, tor true as heaven above thee, 
I must ever love thee—ever will I love thee. 


Draw not back, dear; truth thou wilt be wronging. 
Why art thou delaying now, wherefore hast 
thou hidden ? 
Look trom out the shadow, lady, pity now my 
longing; 
Come, my sweet one, speak as love has bidden. 


Come, then, loved one, rend the veil about thee; 
Iam worn with waiting, [ must die without 
thee. 
Come, my love, for true as heaven above thee, 
I must ever love thee—ever will | love thee. 


When I heard these lines, caressingly 
yielded to the night air of New Jersey, 
I was sure that for the moment 
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Giuseppe had forgotten even the exi- 
gencies of trade, and was thinking of the 
Neapolitan village and the lady of the 
tin-type. 


It. 


So matters stood as I took my way 
home one evening about eleven o'clock, 
carrying in my hand a book which I 
had bought that day in town. It was 
one of the first of a class of publica- 
tions now more frequently seen—those 
which give descriptions of picturesque 
phases of life, illustrated with snapshot 
photographs of actual scenes. This 
one was Called ‘‘ The Foreign Quarters 
of New York,” and as I approached 
Giuseppe’s corner, and saw him leaning 
rather listlessly against the fruit-stand, 
it occurred to me that among the 
pictures were several taken in the 
districts where Italians predominate, 
and that he might be interested in 
them. 

His attention was, indeed, courteous, 
but he turned the pages, after all, with 
only a mild pleasure which did nothing 
to prepare me for the excitement with 
which he suddenly effervesced. 

It was one of the last pictures in the 
book—a full-page photogravure—which 
changed his mood. When he came to 
this, Giuseppe suddenly held the book 
closer to his eyes, then at arm’s length, 
then under the full flare of the gas. A 
moment later he closed it with a bang, 
placed it under his arm, and holding it 
firmly with his elbow, began in great 
haste to turn out the lights and put up 
the shutters. 

‘“Now, Giuseppe,’’ I expostulated, 
“would you mind telling me what has 
happened? Or do you always close in 
this sudden way?” 

‘No, signor,” he answered, shortly. 
‘‘ Found Rosa.”” This was interesting, 
but hardly explanatory. One gas 
burner was still lighted, and under it 
he opened the book again and pointed 
to the picture which had so affected 
him. It was called “ A Scene in the 


Italian Quarter,” and showed a typical 
tenement street of New York. Inthe 
foreground was a tangle of push-carts, 
their owners turning their faces 
curlously toward the observer and 
shielding their eyes from the glare of 
the sunlight. Beyond them a_ broad 
archway opened through a row of 
battered buildings, and above it a dozen 
windows showed. At one of these, 
three or four stories above the street, 
stood a young girl, her face and figure 
fairly distinct. To this figure Giuseppe 
pointed. ‘‘ Rosa!” said he, and turned 
out the last light. 

I was inclined to be incredulous. 
Why should Rosa, supposed to be in a 
village of southern Italy, appear in an 
unauthorised photograph on the island 
of Manhattan? The girl in the picture, 
too, seemed to me a different person 
from the maiden of the tin-type. The 
latter was round-faced and bright-eyed ; 
this one seemed worn and thin, with 
the dull, staring eyes which speak of 
the pain and dejection of the city’s 
depths. Had not Giuseppe 
mistaken one Neapolitan is 
girl for another? Still, he Wf, f 
might possibly be right. (ff 
Among the Italians, strong 
in love, fierce in hatred, 
greedy for gain, stranger 
things had happened than 
this—that a 









girl should 
be trans- 
ported and 


ill-treated till 
her eyes grew 
big. I re- 
membered 
that, when I 
had_ glanced 
at the illus- 
trations upon 
first buying 
the book, this _ 
face had x. 

looked out ~— : 
upon me with So 
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a tragic distinction. But Giuseppe had 
me bythe arm. ‘I go to New York,” 
said he. ‘‘ Will the signor make for 
me a favour ? Come, too, along. Come, 
speaka for me da langawaitch — da 
United States.” 

This was more than 
counted on, and I made 
effort to temporise. 
“To New York to- 
night?”’saidI. ‘*What 
would you do? Sleep 
over it — make sure. 
You can do nothing to- 
night.”’ 

‘*Do notting?”’ in- 
quired Giuseppe 
sweetly, but with steely 
eyes. “ You t’ink—do notting ag 
see Rosa inda book, and—do not- 
ting? I tell you, I get Rosa 
right off, sharp.” He stroked 
his moustache softly. ‘‘ Come, 
den, and speaka for me da United 
States.” 

Such faith was impressive. 
Besides, I began to think that 
this invitation was not one to be 
lightly declined. Giuseppe was 
evidently going to do something 
—probably something dramatic. 
Already his story—as he seemed 
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to divine—had taken hold on my imagi- 
nation; here was a chance to be 
present at what might prove to be its 
climax. 

I interposed but one more objection. 
Although the book indicated in a 
general way the parts of the city in 
which the pictures had been taken, 
there was nothing in it to reveal the 

, exact localities. It seemed 
to me that it might take a 
long search to identify the 
place. I explained this to 
him. | 

He shrugged his shoulders 
with the air of a man whose 
patience is at last exhausted. 

“Come,” said he “I 
know place. Seen him ten 
—twenta—fifta times. Arco 
—what you call da Arch. 
Come.” 

We started. 


III. 


‘“The Arch” was at that 
time one of New York’s 
centres of violence and crime. 
A network of squalid alleys, 
stretching between two 
gy Sdualid streets, it had taken 
"its popular name from the 
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fact that it was entered at either side 
through an archway cut in the solid 
Here dwelt the 
rag-pickers and vendors of 
decayed fruit, waging daily warfare with 


wall of the houses. 
Italian 


the Irish labourers who 
were the aborigines of the 
alleys, while the neigh- 
bouring docks sent up- 
wandering sailors, river 
thieves, and ragged 
courtesans, to wield an 
influence according to 
their gifts. The police 
had long before grown 
callous to the brawls and 
murders in the Arch, and 
when they came to its 
smoke-begrimed en- 
trances, they chose 
generally to pass by on 
the other side. 

It was after midnight 
when we reached the New 
York side of the river and 
took our way through the 
silent streets afoot. We 
had not gone far when 
I was treated to a slight 
surprise. 


We were passing a 


cellarway from which the light shone 


up, when Giuseppe, catching my sleeve 
to signal me to wait, suddenly dis- 
Stairs. In a 


appeared down the 
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mement he was up again, carrying a 
jute bag containing something of con- 
siderable bulk. 


‘Alla right,” he remarked cheerfully 





as he rejoined me. ‘‘ Gotta dozen pine- 


apple. Cheapa place, 
downstair. Gooda place, 
open up all night, all 
day.” 

He stooped and drew 
out one of the pineapples, 
turning it from side to 
side to exhibit it. ‘‘ He 
alla right ?” he enquired. 
‘“Got ver’ cheap.  T’ink 
him sell, eh? Gooda 
place, downstair.”’ I con- 
fess that this commer- 
clalism grated on me. To 
see Giuseppe’senthusiasm 
for gain asserting itself at 
a time when I was being 
sacrificed to his declared 
chivalry was, to say the 
least, disappointing. 
“Giuseppe,” said I 
reproachfully, ‘‘did we 
come on an errand con- 
nected with the fruit busi- 
ness, or did we come for 
a girl?” 


He laughed shortly, restoring the 


pineapple to its place, and throwing the 
bag over his shoulder. ‘ Oh, alla right,” 
he answered. 


‘‘ Get girl too, by by. I 
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needa da pineapple for da stand. Get 
dem and get Rosa sama trip, sava da 
mon’? See?” Argument seemed use- 
less, and we proceeded in silence till 
we came to our destination. The street, 
which on a summer night would have 
swarmed with a noisy crowd, had been 
cleared of passers-by by the keen 
autumn air. It was badly lighted, and 
the wind whistled in the shadowy 
corners. Just before us a single street 
lamp threw a glare across the way, and 
there loomed the Arch, a dark, ugly 
blot in the row of houses. Giuseppe 
opened the book and silently pointed 
to the picture. 

He was undoubtedly right thus far. 
The photograph had been taken at 
short range, and the very cracks in the 

blackened wall repeated 
™ themselves before our eyes. 
The window at which the 
f~ girl had stood was now 
closed and dark, its broken 
panes stuffed with rags. 
It faced on 
the street, 
near’ the 
Arch, but 
the house to 
which it be- 
longed = ap- 
parently had 
its entrance 
through 
some interior 
alley —there 
was no door- 
way to be 
seen. This 
peculiarity, 
too, showed 
in the pic- 
ture; there 
was no mis- 
taking the 
place. 

Yet as I 
looked, I 
hardly 





shared Giu- 


seppe’s faith. Grant- 
ing that his interest 
gave him sharp eyes, 
and that he had made 
no mistake in seeing 
in the picture the girl 
he sought, how many 
chances that she had 
disappeared since the 
book had been written 
and published, and in 
the changes probable 
with such a shifting 
tenantry ? Or if she 
were there, how 
could he approach 
her at midnight in a district 
where a single outcry would 
call together upon the instant 
an angry mob? 

But he was placing the 
book in my hands, with a 
great effect of politeness. 

‘* Pardon, signor,”’ he said, 
“but you sneaka in a door- 
way and watch. I go him 
alone now. I tell you, if I 
get Rosa, you say notting. 
If everabod’ fight, you say 
notting. But if da cop catcha me, you 
speaka da United States. See?” 

I said I saw. 

‘‘ Make out,”’ he went on, “‘ like you 
know me. Make like you not care. 
Make like you just happen by along. 
Speaka da United States.” He lowered 
his voice in a confidential way. ‘“‘I tell 
you,” said he, “I not afraida fight. I 
not afraida de whole Arch. But I not 


—_—<— 
‘ 
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ver’ well speaka da United States. 
Will you sneaka in da doorway, 
signor ?”’ 


This bold lover knew how valuable 
an interested acquaintance may prove 
when an arrest is made in New York. 
The part for which I had been cast I 
accepted. I chose a doorway, secreted 
myself as well as I could, and watched. 

Giuseppe went on. At the foot of 
the lamp-post he carefully deposited 
the bag of pineapples; then he stepped 
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out where the light fell full upon him. 
There he squared his shoulders, ad- 
justed his necktie, cocked his hat on 
one side of his head, folded his arms 
high on his breast—and sang. 

And what should he sing but the 
song he had sung so many nights as he 
tramped back and forth before the 
fruit-stand : 

Now the night is gathered, earth aud sea are 


sleeping, 
Wrapped in silver moonlight sweetly they are 
lying ; 
Ah, for love’s delight, what silence they are 
keeping — 


Not a leaf is stirring, not a breeze is sighing. 


Come, then, loved one, rend the veil about thee; 
1 am worn with waiting, 1 must die without 
thee. 
Come, my love, for true as heaven above thee, 
I must ever love thee—ever will I love thee. 


So sang Giuseppe, with his gaze 
fixed on the rag-stuffed window. As 
the last notes of the refrain died away, 
there was no sign of movement there. 
He waited a moment and then began 
the second stanza. 





Draw not back, dear; truth thou wilt be wrong- 
ing. 
vvhy art thou delaying now, wherefore hast 
thou hidden ? 
Look from out the shadow, lady, pity now my 
longing ; 
Come, my sweet one, speak as love has 
bidden. 


Again there was no response, at least 
during the first of these lines; but as 
the song went on I began to think, 
though in the uncertainty of the light 
I was hardly sure, that the sash of the 
window was being slowly and noise- 
lessly lowered. Then, as the stanza 
was concluded, there was suddenly no 
doubt that success had come. The 
figure of a woman was clearly to be 
seen at the window, and as Giuseppe 
struck into the refrain again, his 
strenuous tenor was joined by a 
woman's voice, one of those low-keyed 
voices which seem full of the memory 
of ‘tears. 


Come, then, loved one, rend the veil about thee ; 
lam worn with waiting, | must die without 
thee. 
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Come, my love, for true as heaven above thee, 
I must ever love thee—ever will I love thee. 


It was perhaps the desire for artistic 
effect, inherent in the Italian nature, 
that held both the singers firmly in 


their places until the refrain was 
finished. Whatever the reason, the 
last note was as well accented as the 
first. Then, as the song was done, the 
figure disappeared from the window, 
and Giuseppe, not forgetting to gather 
up his bag of pineapples, rushed into 
the shadows of the Arch. 

I waited for the sound of the fray, 
and I had not long to wait. In less 
than a minute there came from the 
alleys the most remarkable variety of 
noises which I have ever heard. Sounds 
of breaking glass, heavy blows, crash- 
ing doors, shouts of men, screams of 
women, all punctuated by many and 
unique oaths in the Italian tongue. 
At length there came a sound as if 
some heavy body had fallen down a 
flight of stairs, then the stairs them- 
selves seemed to come down, and a 
moment later the whole uproar was 
suddenly magnified, and a wild, shout- 
ing mob burst from the dark recesses 
out into the open street. 





Well in the lead was Giuseppe, with 
one arm around the girl, and his bag 
of pineapples in the other hand. 
Italian women have hysterics, it seems, 
the same as those bred in a keener air. 
High above the shouts of the pursuers 
rang her cries, uttered in her native 
speech, ‘Oh, Giuseppe, save me, save 
me! Oh, Gtuseppe, have you come at 


last? Wall they beat me no more? Oh, 
Giuseppe, 1s 1t over ? Do not let them beat 
me. Save me! Save me!” And 


always, “ Oh, Giuseppe! Oh, Giuseppe !”’ 
though she was not forgetting to go at 
very good speed. 


But just as they swung fairly into 
the roadway from the curve of their 
course from the Arch, Giuseppe turned 
like a flash, thrust the girl behind him, 
and faced his pursuers. Two dark 
figures headed these, and from tradi- 
tions of Italian character, I looked for 
the gleam of knives. But if the men 
had knives, they had no chance to use 
them. A bag containing a dozen pine- 
apples, swung by the arm of a man 
strong and thoroughly in earnest, makes 
a potent weapon. One of the dark 
figures went down to the pavement, 
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the other staggered to the curb and fell 
in the gutter, and both stayed where 
they struck. Surprised by this diver- 
sion, the mob hesitated for the barest 
instant, and in that instant Giuseppe, 
with the bag over his shoulder, and the 
girl, with her hysteria under compara- 
' tive control, got around the corner and 
out of sight. 

‘The street had filled suddenly. The 
side-walks were packed to the edges, 
and shouting, gesticulating figures 
jostled each other in the roadway. A 
half-dozen heads looked from each of a 
thousand windows. The tumult was 
tremendous. 

Mentally resigning the office of 
spokesman in the language of the 
United States, I started in the opposite 
direction to that taken by Giuseppe. 
At first I went slowly, not to attract 
attention. As soon as I got around a 
corner I walked much more rapidly, 
and as I approached the ferry I think I 
ran, being anxious to catch the boat. 

But at the ferry-house all was quiet. 
Giuseppe had perhaps gained an earlier 
boat, or maybe he crossed by another 
ferry. When I reached the fruit-stand, 
I found it padlocked and quite as we 
had left it. Congratulating myself on 
having escaped the complications I had 
risked, I passed on home, flung down 
‘‘ The Foreign Quarters of New York,”’ 
and went to bed. 


IV. 


When I apprcached the fruit-stand 
the next morning, some fresh pine- 
apples were prominently displayed, 
although there was something in the 
way in which they were surrounded by 
smaller fruits that might have led the 
wary to suspect in them an unusual 
number of bruises. Giuseppe leaned 
gracefully against his place of business, 
his feet crossed, and was peeling a 
partially unavailable orange for his own 
refreshment. 

When he saw me, he laid aside the 
orange, rubbed his hand on his cordu- 
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roy trousers, and extended it toward 
me cordially. 

“I got dere alla right,’’ he remarked. 
‘* Bote feet.”’ 


‘And Rosa?” I inquired. ‘Is she 
safe?”’ 
‘* Sure,” said Giuseppe. ‘‘ No needa 


you speaka da United States. All 
over.” 

Whereupon he resumed his orange, 
and seemed to regard the whole matter 
as so entirely a thing of the past that 
it was only by some questioning that I 
learned the story. | 

It was quickly told. After Giuseppe 
had left the Neapolitan village, the 
girl’s uncle had gradually gained com- 
plete control of all her little property. 
This done, he looked for the most 
profitable way of getting rid of her, and 
found it by turning her over to one 
of those padrones who, every year, in 
spite of the law's watchfulness, manage 
to bring hundreds of young Italian girls 
to New York, there to choose between 
degrading labour or a still darker fate. 
Alone and worse than friendless in the 
great city, shut off from every means of 
communication with the only soul from 
whom she could expect aid, the girl, 
through starvation and blows and ever- 
changing wiles, had _ unrelentingly 
fought the daily battle for her honour, 
Finally she had become a_ virtual 
prisoner in the Arch, condemned to the 
filthiest toil of the rag-sorters, watched 
by day and night, hardly leaving the 
room from which'she had looked when 
she heard Giuseppe’s song. 

That was the song for which she had 
faithfully waited. It was their old sig- 
nal, the song which he had sung many 
times under her window at home. When 
he had come away, they had agreed that 
when it should be sung again, her 
answer would be the fulfilment of his 
hope. Through all her trials she had 
listened for it, cheered, perhaps, by the 
thought that she, too, was in the land 
to which her lover had come. When 
at last she had heard it, she was ready, 
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‘** Alla right, now,” said Giuseppe, in 
conclusion. ‘‘ Rosa she not cry dis 
morn. She laugh—sing—feela fine.”’ 

I inquired about the flight to the 
ferry, of which I had seen only the 
beginning. Had he met with any 
further difficulty? , 

‘* No, signor,’’ said he mildly. ‘“ All 
ver’ dead easy. Skip round corner, 
jump streeta car; ride ten, twenta block 
up; ten, twenta block down, sneaka to 
boat.’”’ He assumed an expression of 
wisdom. ‘‘ Greata town—New York. 
Get loss ver’ quick.” 

‘* And where is Rosa ?”’ 

‘“OQh, down my house. Old lady 
keepa da house, she take care Rosa. 
Sure. I go to priest dis morn—four, 
five clock. I speaka— Alla right— 
two weeks come, I marry Rosa.”’ 


All over, indeed. I regarded him 
admiringly, but even while I admired, 
that unfailing business instinct of his 
asserted itself once more. His atten- 
tion, wandering from a_ subject so 
thoroughly disposed of, rested upon the 
pineapples. 

He took up one and showed it to me. 
Its bruises had, indeed, been artfully 
concealed. 

Said Giuseppe, turning it around 
slowly, ‘“‘ Bust him up bad last night. 
Break in door, smasha ten, twenta 
men all with bag pineapple. Eh, well, 


good, I got him cheap. Not all so bad 
bust like dis one. 
sell him, maybe.” 
lemons deftly about it again. 
lose da mon, 
pensively. 


I cover him up— 
He tucked little 
** Gotta 

said he 


sometimes,” 
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In Search of a Sentiment | 
By Kate Jordan 


AS it the organ playing the 

W old-fashioned love song that 

so disturbed him? The notes 

rose piercingly tender through the 
azure of the spring morning : 


‘¢ For her voice is on the breeze, 
And her spirit comes at will, 

If at midnight on the seas 

Her bright smile haunts me still.” 


Jackson Fairfax listened, and over 
his delicate, worn face a faint longing 
stole. The morning paper swung list- 
lessly between his fingers, his glasses 
in his other hand beat time to the 
swelling love song. 

He drew himself up with a quick 
sigh and turned to his breakfast. What 
a fool he was, sitting there, with 
thoughts befitting a romantic boy. 

There was no voice on the breeze for 
him. No wraith in the flounces and 
hoops of the girls he had known in the 
sixties troubled his methodical sleep. 

Clem was a perfect servant, all white 
and black—white as to teeth and linen, 
black and shining as to boots and face. 
He was eyes, ears, and memory for the 
man he loved and served, and the wheels 
of the luxurious bachelor ménage ran 
as smoothly as if they met no resistance 
harsher than velvet. 

The barrel organ moved farther on, 
its notes more muffled. Fairfax found 
himself listening again. It was now 
playing a song he had always been fond 
of, and one that the woman he had 
come nearest to loving had sung to him 
long ago in the firelit corner of a 
Virginian homestead : 


‘‘ Good-bye, Anne darling, I’ve sailed the world 
over, 

I’ve crossed the wide ocean for you, 

And I'll never forget you, oh, never, oh, never. 

I'll never forget you I know.” 


He crossed to the window and bent 
his face low over a pot of hyacinths ; 
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they seemed to have embalmed the 
love of the song in their breath. 

‘‘ Patty Cary,” he said and with 
shoulder curls and side combs she 
seemed to smile at him through the 
April haze. 

Suppose he had really loved and had 
married Patty Cary? Would that have 
meant a happiness, a content he had 
never known? He was sure of it this 
morning. Strange that he had never 
before been actively positive of the mis- 
take his bachelorhood had been. Well, 
one must come to a decision at some 
particular moment, and the moment 
was with him. 

Patty Cary had been in her grave 
twenty years. He thought of his 
present life, his fifty-eight years, his 
good health, his young heart—and 
Patty Cary’s daughter. 

‘‘ And I'll never forget you, oh, never, 
oh, never,” churned the organ, its 
melancholy sweetness crossed by the 
cry of a newsboy. 

Ah, yes; Patty Cary’s daughter, 
Theodosia Kent, or Dodo, as her inti- 
mates called her—there had lain the 
possibility of a late romance for him. 
He could have loved her! She had her 
mother’s dove eyes and the same cello- 
like notes in her voice, but with a nowa- 
days breeze and independence to her, a 
preference for cheese and coffee as the 
end of a dinner rather than the sweets 
of her mother’s time, and with a frank 
enjoyment in a cigarette which both 
shocked and refreshed him. 

He could have loved Dodo—but 
Valentine Beekman had. been of the 
same mind earlier, and she wore his 
ruby on her left hand. 

He picked a bit of the hyacinth and 
went into the studio where her half- 
completed portrait smiled at him from 
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the easel. He could not work on it. 
The new consciousness of his need of 
her was too poignant. Besides she 
would not come for a sitting to-day. 

But she did, an hour later, in tailor- 
made gown and with violets in her but- 
ton-hole. Val’s ruby was not on her 
finger. 

‘* Yes, it’s gone,” she said, extending 
her hand; ‘‘I came to tell you, the 
first thing. I had to tell some one, or 
suffocate. We have parted for ever,” 
and her eyes were excited, her voice a 
trifle hysterical. 

Fairfax gazed at her, fascinated. Her 
news, coming on this particular morn- 
ing seemed a coincidence, embellished 
with a halo of fatalism. 

‘*T couldn’t stand being dictated to,” 
said Dodo, setting her lips; “I felt 
like a mouse under the eye ofa cat all 
the time. Why, Jackson,” and she re- 
garded him with sudden intentness, 
‘‘what’s the matter? You look queer.” 

_ Fairfax bent over her hand, his fine 
face pale, his eyes illumined wistfully. 

‘You don’t love this man, Dodo ?’”’ 
he asked. 

‘‘ Not a bit,” she said fiercely, and 
then added: ‘‘ You look glad.” 

‘I am. I realized this morning, 
just how much I loved you.”’ 

The words were so impulsive they 
seemed spoken by someone else. He 
felt almost frightened as he_ stood 
silently before her. 

She stared at him with round eyes 
and then some thought he could not 
quite understand crept into her per- 
verse heart and made her say: 

‘‘T wonder how we would hit it off? 
I wonder ?”’ 

‘Oh, if we could,” he faltered, and 
the music of the old love song was 
lilting in his memory. 

She let him take her hands and draw 
her gently, irresistibly to her; she let 
him kiss her. There was a mutinous, 
excited light in her lowered eyes. 

‘‘ So we’re engaged, Jackson. Think 
of it,” and she laughed as Ariel might 
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have done. ‘It’s to be a secret, re- 
member. Let people first get used to 
the idea that I’m not going to marry 
Val. Then we'll tell them.” 

When Fairfax was left alone he 
paced from the studio window to the 
door. There was no more work for 
him that morning. He felt like a man 
who has just plunged through a breaker 
and come up breathless. He was 
going to be married—he, of all men. 
How the cronies in a particular corner 
of the Union Club would gasp. 

He sat down and faced the idea of a 
reconstruction of his life at this late 
day. These chambers, charming for a 
bachelor, would never do for him and 
Dodo. They must take a house and 
do some entertaining ; well, he was 
rich. Then he must go about more. 
She loved golf, the opera, balls. Dear 
Dodo, she loved all the things he had 
long ago shelved and labelled ‘“ saw- 
dust.” 

Clem at the studio door gave his 
soft, deferential knock. Ah, what a 
treasure this Clem was. Would Clem 
stay with him when—? He could not 
finish the speculation, but a vague 
depression touched him as lightly as a 
bird’s wing in flying. 

‘‘Mr. Waring, sah, seems pow’ ful 
anxious to see you, sah.”’ 

Peter Waring came in with a rush, a 
new portmanteau in hishand. Usually 
his round, puffy face was red, and sug- 
gested his fitness by nature for the réle 
of English squire played in a perpetual 
pink coat. He looked older to-day, 
and his skin wore a mottled pallor. 

“Peter, old boy, you are looking 
badly,” said Fairfax, shaking his hand. 

“It’s a wonder I’m not raving mad 
or dead.’”’ He sat down, rage and 
helplessness in his expression. “I’m 
off for a month to shoot—fish—think— 
and see if I can come back brave 
enough to end it all.” 

“End what?” 

‘“‘My accursed marriage. Oh, you 
look dumfounded—of course you do. 
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Ah, you were wise old Jacky—the Gov- 
ernment ought to give prizes to men 
like you. You didn’t marry—no. I 
was the fool.” 

A chill crept over Fairfax. A feeling 
of guilt at this burst of savage praise 
made itself felt. 

“TI thought you happy,” he said 
slowly. 

“Happy? Bah! We've kept up 
the farce for years, cheated the world 
and nagged behind doors.” He stood 
up and waved his arms frantically: 
“Women be—there I won't say it—no, 
I won't,” he moaned. 

‘* What's the trouble ? 
mended ? ” 

‘“‘ My dear Fairfax, I’ve been in the 
repairing business so long there isn't a 
bit of the original stuff left.” 

‘* Love is a delicate fabric,” said Fair- 
fax thoughtfully. ‘‘ Fine, tissue-like, 
real silk, but not strong enough to 
stand harsh pulling—eh ?” 

‘“ Exactly. Two dogs tugging and 
snarling over a silken handkerchief— 
there you have the picture of Myra and 
me. Would you bet on the handker- 
chief?”’ asked Waring in a voice of 
utter despair. ‘‘ Myra is pretty, bright, 
a capital friend—but she’s got a temper 
that makes life a Fourth of July cele- 
bration all the year round. Indepen- 
dent, up-to-date, carry your head high 
—that's her sort. Just like that con- 
founded Dodo Kent, her chum, who’s 
put her up to lots.” 

“Eh?” asked Fairfax faintly. 

‘“There you have another of ’em—a 
tempest, a born flirt. How I pity Val 
Beekman. What a dance she'll lead 
him. I'd like to have his photograph 
now and six months after the knot is 
tied, put them in the same frame, and 
have copies of them sent over the 
land to every fool man contemplating 


Can't it be 


matrimony.” 
“You are mistaken. I know 
Dodo—” began’ Fairfax, his lips 


getting dry. 


“Oh, of course. Soft voice, eh? 


Big eyes, eh? Oh, yes,” and he burst 
into mocking laughter. ‘‘ But she’s 
been Myra’s chum—and I know her. 
Poor old Val.” 

The edge had been rubbed from the 
new glow in Fairfax’s heart, and a 
twinge of rheumatism in his knee made 
him ominously reflective. 

‘Are there no women, then, worth 
loving ? ”’ he asked, and the seriousness 
of his dazed eyes puzzled his friend. 

“Lots. But how are you going to 
know? Who can tell a melon from 
the rind or an oyster from the shell ? 
It’s an awful, a tragic risk. Some men 
draw prizes—lucky men, that’s all. 
Some men don’t, and here’s one of 
them.”’ 

He stood up and laid his hand on 
Fairfax’s shoulder. A sudden anxiety 
had come into his eyes as he gazed into 
the other’s awed face. 

“Don’t you ever marry, Fairfax. 
You’re past the buffeting time, the 
restless, aching, romantic time, and all 
you want now is to drift as a quiet 
river drifts between low, cosy, flowery 
banks to the sea. You have the 
flowery banks here in these good old 
rooms and Clem—for he ts a daisy— 
and you have the peace. The best 
woman on earth couldn’t improve it 
for you—couldn’t give you more.”’ 

The strangest day of Jackson Fair- 
fax’s life seemed to unroll with the 
hours like a grey veil, making him a 
prisoner in imperceptible folds. At 
four o’clock he was in his studio, alone, 
his outspread hands on the arms of a 
big chair, his eyes fixed on distance. 
A feeling of sadness pervaded him, a 
realisation that on this day he had leta 
mood, a breath of spring in the winter 
of his life make him do a foolish thing. 
He had laid the foundation of a pre- 
posterous structure. The mood was 
past and he was cold, but committed 
to his folly. 

Waring’s wife might or might not be 
the pretty bit of tempestuous selfish- 
ness he had described; Dodo might or 
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might not deserve the satire of his 
laugh. The interview had had the 
effect, however, of stealing the colours 
from his dream. He saw himself old, 
weary, his bachelor habits so many 
tentacles which must be torn fom him 
though the blood flowed, Dodo by his 
side, enrapturing, disturbing, provoking 
him, and then—maybe—ignoring him. 

He wanted only peace as Waring had 
said. He knew it now. He was too 
old for love. The thought of knitting 
an exuberant life to his waning one 
became suddenly appalling. 

A messenger boy began dolefully 
whistling in the hall, and a moment 
later Clem appeared with a letter. 
Fairfax took it to the window and put 
on his glasses. The address was in 
Dodo's writing. His fingers shook as 
he opened it. 

** Dear Old Jacky :--Don't think me a fool, but 
I've made it up with Val. I'm going to make a 
full confession, too. I only thought of marrying 
you, my dear, to drive him insane. No, Jacky, 
we'll always be friends. After all, what's better 


than that? Try to forget what you said, and I 
will too. 


‘Always your chum, 


SENTIMENT 


‘“* Anything wrong, sah?” asked Clem 
as Fairfax covered his eyes for a second 
with his fingers. ‘‘ Bad news, sah ?”’ 

‘* No, Clem.”’ 

He looked around the cool, shaded 


room filled with the dear, familiar old 


furniture touched by ‘‘the grace of 
faded things,” and sighed softly. He 
wasn’t going to leave it after all. 
Everything was going to be the same. 

The clock gave five, thin, quivering 
notes, and on the last stroke Clem ap- 
peared with a silver tray bearing a 
tumbler, sugar and absinthe, a tri- 
weekly indulgence since Fairfax’s stu- 
dent days in Paris. As he dripped a 
little of the smoky fluid on the sugar 
and made himself the weak solution he 
loved, a satisfied light dawned and 
lingered in his eyes. Was there ever 
a green hour as delightful as this? He 
was like one resting after a race. He 
lifted the glass. 

“ Here’s to the last look over the 
hedge and down the road to sunrise. It 
was a sweet fancy. But the old horse 
will never crave to leave the quiet pas- 


“ Dovo,” ture again.” 
Optimism 


By Mrs. Frank A. Breck 


SEEK life’s charm and sweet- 
C) 2! 
Its glory, beauty, Joy ; 
Dwell on its fair completeness, 
The gold, not gold’s alloy. 
Find out the thing that's noble , 
Life’s honey—not its gall ; 
Seize on the truth—the gladness 
The dear world holds for all. 


© grasp the glow, the sparkle, 
The music and the mirth, 
The things that give men courage, 
The things of vital worth. 
Bask in the radiant sunlight, 
The glory, not the gloom; — 
Breathe, breathe upon the mountains, 
Give wings the joy of room! 
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O’Hara’s Device 
By Elliott Flower 


fellies,’ remarked Daniel 

O’Hara, speaking generally, 
but at the same time referring specific- 
ally to Joe Corrigan, ‘‘is that ye 
haven’t th’ injinooity iv ye-er ancistors, 
an’ thin ye’re lazy, ye are so. Whin 
ye fa-all in love with a gir-rl, ye think 
that’s th’ ind tv it. 

““* Here I am,’ says you to th’ gir-rl, 
shtickin’ out ye-er chist an’ lukkin’ as 
er-rand as ye know how fr to be. 
‘ How do ye like me?’ 

“¢ Ye’re not qufte accordin’ to th’ 
plans an’ spicifications I ha-ave dhrawn 
in me hear-rt f’r a husband,’ says th’ 
gir-rl to you. ‘I’d like ye betther if ye 
was raymodelled here an’ there.’ 

‘‘An’ thin what do ye do? Why, 
ye lazy divil, ye go awa-ay an’ sigh an’ 
ta-alk iv ye’er har-rd luck instid iv ray- 
visin’ ye-ersilf to meet th’ dema-and. 
If ye’are not shtupid ye’re lazy, that’s 
what ye are. Ye ma-ake me think iv 
Clancy, him with th’ ten shilling 
watch. ’Twas iva Sunday I see him 
lyin’ in th’ pa-ark at two in th’ afther- 
noon. 

‘“‘“What are ye doin’ ?’ says I to him. 

‘“¢T’m wondherin’,’ says he to me, 
‘what time iv da-ay It Is.’ 

“*Why don’t ye luk at 
wa-atch?’ I says. 

““* Well,’ says he, ‘I’m_ thinkin’,’ 
he says, ‘ they’s a big clock about here 
some pla-ace that shtrikes th’ hour, 
an’ ’tis a bit iv throuble f’r to get at 
me wa-atch.’ 

‘““*Ye’re wr-rong,’ says I to him. 
‘It shtrikes only at twilve an’ six.’ 

“*Six’ll do me,’ says th’ lazy 
ma-an; an’ ye make me think iv him, 
ye do fr a fact.” 

“What would you have me do?” 
asked Joe Corrigan, the disconsolate 
lover. ‘‘ You like me and your wife 


“Te throuble with you young 


ye-er 


likes me, but your daughter scorns my 
honest love.” 

‘‘ Nivir a bit ivit,’” answered O’Hara 
quickly. ‘‘ Ye’re a _ fine, promisin’ 
la-ad, an’ ye-er love is all r-right, if ye 
only had some frills on it. Oho! I 
know th’ wa-ay iv th’ gir-ls, an’ ’tis 
all along iv eddycation an’ progriss. 
Afther they ha-ave penny weeklies fr 
a year, ’tis all up with th’ la-ad that 
has no r-romance in his soul. She 
likes ye, Joe, but she’s lukkin’ fr a bit 
iv r-romance fr to ma- ake ye fit into 
her hear-rt r-right an’ proper. Why 
don’t ye give it to her?” 

“It is'nt in me,” answered the young 
man bitterly. ‘‘If it had been, I 
probably wouldn’t be so well able to 
care for a wife now. I’ve had no time 
for romance. I’m a_ hard-working, 
prosaic, matter-of-fact fellow, and 
that’s all there is to it.” 

“Listen to th’ la-ad,” commented 
O’Hara reflectively. ‘‘ Whin I was 
young ‘twas not th’ wa-ay we talked. 
We was injane-yus in thim day-ays, 
an’ we aimed f’r to give th’ gir’rls 
whativer they liked. 

“*Oh, me!’ sighs wan iv_ th’ 
dhreamin’ kind, ‘I niver can love 
anny wan but a hero.’ 

** An’ did th’ felly that was afther her 
spind his time sighin’ fr because he 
wasnt made fra hero? Niver a bit. 
Th’ very next county fair day he sails. 
in with a shillaly an’ was br-rought 
home in a ca-art, but they was talkin’ 
iv th’ gr-reat fight he put up f'r tin 
years afther, an’ th’ gir-rl married him 
as soon as th’ docthors had shtitched 
him up. He was a peace-lovin’ la-ad, 
too, but he ray-vised himsilf to suit th’. 
wan he was afther. An’—whisper now 
—d’ye know th’ good woman hersilf 
wanst tol’ me she’d niver marry anny 
wan but a poet.” 
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‘* Do you mean Mrs. O’ Hara?” 

‘“* Th’ sa-ame.” 

‘‘But you couldn’t write poetry to 
save your life.”’ 

‘“‘Thrue fr you, but she niver knew 
it. She was afther po’thry, an’ I give 
it to her—hot an’ shtrong an’ plinty iv 
it. An’ th’ day we was married I threw 
away th’ book.” 

‘‘ What book ?” 

‘Th’ book I tuk it from, an’ I never 
wrote anny since. I tol’ her I c’u’d 
write only wan kind, an’ ’tw’u’d not be 
proper f’r a married ma-an to write 
that wa-ay. Ye see, Joe, th’ la-ads in 
th’ ol’ counthry was injane-yus, an’ they 
made thimsilves over f'r to suit th’ 
gir-rls. Why don’t ye thry it with 
Ellen?” | 

‘‘If you approve of me asa son-in- 
law, why don’t you use your influence 
with her ?”’ demanded Joe. 

‘‘There ye go!” exclaimed O'Hara 
in disgust. ‘‘ Don’t ye know annything 
at all about gir-ris? D’ye want me f'r 
to roon th’ only cha-ance ye ha-ave? 
Suppose I says to Ellen, ‘As ye-er 
father,’ I says, ‘I want fr ye to marry 
that fine la-ad, Joe Corrigan,’ an’ 
where does th’ r-romance come in thin ? 
Tell me that, ye foolish ma-an—where 
does th’ r-romance come in thin ? Why, 
in marryin’ some other felly, iv coorse. 
I can see it all now. ‘I like him,’ says 
she, ‘but ’tis not settled in me mind 
that I wa-ant f’r to marry him.’ 

‘“<*Tis enough,’ says I be wa-ay iv 
reply, ‘that I wa-ant ye sh’u’d do it, 
an’ ‘tis ye-er juty to obey without a 
wor-rd. Th’ ol’ ma-an knows ‘what’s 
bist f'r ye.’ 

‘‘ Thin she thinks iv th’ crool parints 
in th’ shtories she’s r-read, an’ ‘tis all 
off. Iverything fits into th’ r-romance. 
I’m th’ crool parint, she’s th’ poor 
hear-rt-broken gir-rl, ye’re th’ shmooth 
an’ shmilin’ villin that’s a harrying’ iv 
her, an’ some other felly is th’thrue 
lover—anny wan that ta-alks r-right 
will do. Oho! if I had it in fr ye, 
Joe—if I wanted fr to put ye out iv th’ 


ga-ame—I’d be th’ crool tyrint an’ 
ordher her fr to marry ye to wanst. 
Tis th’ wa-ay iv th’ wimmin. Whin 
I wa-ant th’ good woman to ha-ave a 
betther dinner than common iv a 
Sunday I tell her she’s spindin’ too 
much tv th’ coin an’ is prob’ly r-runnin’ 
in dibt at th’ gr-rocer’s. Thin, toshow 
me how little I know iv th’ matther, an’ 
to show her contimpt f’r me cr-riticism 
an’ judgmint, she ma-akes an exthry 
shpread. Ye’ll know more whin y’ere 
married, me la-ad; but I’m not layin’ 
it up ferninst ye, an’ I’m willin’ fr to 
help ye.”’ ' 

Then O'Hara lowered his voice to a 
whisper and unfolded a great plan. 

‘‘ What d’ye think iv it?”’ he asked 
proudly when the details had been 
explained. , 

Jim Corrigan shook his head doubt- 
fully. 

“Tt doesn’t impress me favourably,” 
he answered. 

“’Tis because ye don’t know th’ 
wimmin,” asserted O’Hara. ‘ Ye've 
been thryin’ ye-er own wa-ay, an’ ye 
tell me th’ bist ye’ve got is th’ wor-rst 
iv it. Now Il’ave it to th’ ol’ ma-an.” 

So they entered upon the campaign 
that was born of O’Hara’s experience 
with women, and in it O’Hara himself 
played no unimportant part. Corrigan 
rather startled his fair one by sending 
her some love verses—which brought 
from her the comment that she ‘never 
knew it was in him ”—but O’Hara was 
the really active conspirator. He 
treated the young man with such ex- 
treme coldness that Ellen was finally 
moved to ask the cause. 

‘“T always thought you liked him,” 
she said. 

“Divil ta-ake him!” returned O’- 
Hara, ‘‘ he’s like all th’ rist iv thim. I 
had an idee he was a la-ad iv since—a 
shtraight-away felly with none iv th’ fool 
thricks—but he’ll be losing his jobsoon.”’ 

“Why ?”’ asked Ellen. 

‘‘T hear-rd from his boss,’’ answered 
O’Hara, lying cheerfully in what he 


? 
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believed to be a good cause, ‘‘an’ he 
says the la-ad’s lost his gr-rip. He’s 
niver thinkin’ iv his wor-rk anny more, 
but 1s mopin’ an’ shcribbling on bits iv 


pa-aper an’ sighin’ likea leak in a gas- 


pipe. Only a bit ago he was tol’ f’r to 
wr-rite a war-rm letther to a ma-an 
that’s been owin’ f’r a bill iv goods, an’ 
what d’ye think he sint him? Why, 
instid iv th’ war-rm letther he sint him 
some war-rm po’thry he’d been wr-ritin’, 
an’ iv coorse th’ boss was tearin’ mad.” 

Then O’Hara posted off to Corrigan 
and told him to wake up. 

‘‘ Where'd ye get that bit iv po’thry 
ye sint her?” he asked sarcastically. 
‘It sounds like ye shtole it from th’ 
ice-house. Why don’t ye r-round up 
something that’s war-rm ? ” 

The love verses grew more fervent, 
and Ellen became more _ interested, 
while O’Hara waxed more sarcastic in 
referring to the young people of the 
present day, and especially to Ellen’s 
romantic fancies. He was careful not 
to overdo it, however. It was only 
occasionally that he made any direct 
reference to Corrigan, but he had a 
good deal to say on the subject of 
romance in general. 

‘‘T ha-ave a gr-reat pla-an,” he told 
Ellen one day. ‘‘ Ye must have ye-er 
r-romance, but ’tis no use takin’ 
a wor-rthliss la-ad along with it. I'll 
get ye a fine, sinsible ma-an, an’ thin if 
I can fix it with Father Kelly we’ll 
have a _weddin’ that’s so full iv 
r-romance it'll shpill over. Instid iv 
comin’ in on th’ ar-rm iv ye’er father, 
which is th’ ol’, foolish wa-ay, ye can 
come down a r-rope ladder, while th’ 
groom shneaks in a side door, an’ 
while th’ good ma-an is makin’ ye wan 
Ill be poundin’ on th’ floor with a 
shtick—clippity-clip, clippity-clip—like 
a hor-rse comin’ down th’ pike. Oho! 
‘twill never be said I ray-fused r-ro- 
mance to a gir-rl iv mine—if only she'll 
ta-ake a sinsible ma-an.”’ 

In this strain did O’Hara rail at 
romance, while Corrigan grew steadily 


in favour. In truth the young man 
rather liked his part after he had be- 
come accustomed to it, and he found 
it less and less difficult to play with 
each passing day. To some details of 
the plan, however, he seriously 
objected. There was the little fairy 
tale to the effect that Joe’s position 
was in Jeopardy because of his constant 
day-dreaming. Asa matter of fact, he 
did do a little dreaming, but not 
enough to lessen his usefulness to his 
employer; and when O’Hara outlined 
one of his coups the young man openly 
revolted. 

“Why, that would be deliberate, 
premeditated deceit,” he protested. 

“Go shlow, go shlow,’’ cautioned 
O’Hara. ‘In thrade ’tw’u’d be fraud, 
iv course, but in love an’ war ’tis 
strathegy. "Twas all up an’ ye was 
done f’r, whin ye come to me, an’ now 
ye’re winnin.” Am I th’ capt’in or am 
I not? Am [I th’ strathegist iv this 
thing or 1s it some wan ilse? Ye doas 
I say or we quit.” 

Naturally Corrigan had to acquiesce, 
and, under instructions, he called to see 
Ellen one day when he should have 
been at work. 

‘1 couldn’t help it,” he said. ‘‘ My 
mind isn’t on my work, and I stole 
away. I just had to see you, Ellen.” 

The girl was flattered, but she 
ordered him back to his work. 

‘‘T can’t work,” he insisted. My 
thoughts are elsewhere, my heart is 
elsewhere, and—and I might as well 
be elsewhere, too.”’ 

‘But you must—for my sake,” she 
said. ‘‘Go back, before you are 
missed.” 

‘* For your sake ?”’ he repeated. 

“For my sake,” she said again, 
softly. 

‘Oh, Ellen,” he began, “I could 
work if——” 

‘“‘Go back,” she interrupted, ‘‘ and 
if there is anything that I can do 
to— But go back now,” she said 
abruptly. 
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Now ina mild way this was romantic. 
It might not be the romance of the 
old days, but she told herself it was 
a fair modern imitation. Then there 
was the unrelenting father—not very 
unrelenting, perhaps, but still as un- 
relenting as could be expected under 
the changed conditions. While he had 
formerly favoured the young man, she 
was sure now that he never would 
consent to such a marriage. She 
began to treat her father coldly; to 
look at him reproachfully; to show 
him in many ways that, to say the 
least, she thought him inconsiderate 
and unkind, not to say positively cruel. 

And O’Hara chuckled. 

‘Oh, thim gir-rls!”” he exclaimed. 
‘* Ye must give thim what they wa-ant.” 

Thus it very naturally happened that 
Ellen agreed to become Mrs. Joe 
Corrigan. 

‘* But when ?” she asked. 

‘Now, this very night!”’ cried Joe. 

She hesitated. Perhaps she wanted 
to be urged; it’s very pleasant to be 
urged sometimes. 

““The sooner I get my heart and 
myself under the same roof, the better 
it will be for me,” he urged, and that 
certainly was a very nice way of 
putting it. 

“‘ Have you spoken to father?” she 
asked maliciously. 

‘‘What’s the use?” he demanded. 
“‘Can’t you see how things are? And 
they’re getting worse every day. Don’t 
torture me, Ellen! Don’t ask me to 
wait ! Why should there be any delay 
when you are mine now by rights? 
You have given yourself to me, haven’t 
you?” 

Any young man who has ever been 
through it will tell you that it is very 
easy when you once begin. 

Ellen’s demeanour toward her father 
changed most unaccountably after 
Corrigan had left that evening. She 





was extremely affectionate, as_ fre- 
quently happens when _ girls are 
planning a shock for the old people. 
And O’Hara seemed to derive a great 
deal of pleasure from her caresses. 

‘‘ Ye’re not afraid iv burglars, are ye, 
Ellen ?”’ he asked, as she was about to 
retire. 

“Of course not,’ she answered. 
‘Why do you ask such a question? ” 

‘“‘ ‘Why, ye see,” he explained, ‘‘ there 
do be something the matter with ye-er 
windy, an’ I’ve been fixin’ it from th’ 
outside, an’ I lift th’ ladder shtandin’ 
there ferninst it. I’ll take it awa-ay in 
th’? mornin’.” 

As she went upstairs it seemed to 
her she heard him chuckle, and as she 
came down the ladder at two o’clock 
in the morning she was almost certain 
she heard another chuckle. 

‘‘No girl is graceful on a ladder,” 
she said indignantly to Corrigan, who 
was waiting for her, “ but if you laugh 
at me I’ll go straight back.” 

‘I didn’t laugh,” he protested. 

‘* Well, somebody did,” she asserted. 
‘“We'd better hurry. Where’s the 
carriage ?”’ 

‘At the corner,” answered Corrigan. 

Ten minutes later Mrs. O’Hara was 
awakened by the sound of suppressed 
laughter, and with difficulty she dis- 
derned O’Hara, fully dressed, swaying 
batk and forth on a chair and holding 
his sides. 

“What are ye laughing at?” she 
demanded. 

‘‘Oh, thim gir-rls, thim gir-rls,” he 
said. ‘ They’re th’ sa’me th’ wor-rld 
over all th’ time, an’ it takes a 
strathegist frtomanagethim. Ellen's 
r-run awa-ay!” 

“Who with?” asked Mrs. O’ Hara 
anxiously, although she could have 
guessed. | 

‘“Th’ finest la-ad in th’ war-rld,” 
answered O’Hara. 


He 
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By Charles Battell Loomis 


HAT a beautiful thing ts con- 
W stancy; beautiful in a woman, 
more beautiful ina man. I 
think that I never saw a finer exempli- 
fication of the divine attribute than in 
Apthorp Polhemus, whom I met at the 
Paris Exposition on his second wedding 
trip. 

I was visiting the Louvre when I 
became acquainted with Apthorp 
Polhemus. 

Finding that in art matters our 
tastes were similar we struck up a 
ready acquaintance, and did the rest of 
the rooms together. 

‘* Travelling alone? ” said I. 

‘* Yes—er—no, no. Mrs. Polhemus 
is along, but she got over-tired yester- 
day and stayed at the hotel this 
morning. It seems strange to say Mrs. 
Polhemus,” he went on, his naturally 
mournful face assuming a more mourn- 
ful cast. ‘‘Shezs Mrs. Polhemus, but 
not the Mrs. Polhemus.”’ 

I looked a little puzzled, and he 
explained as we walked through the 
galleries, stopping here and there as we 
were attracted by the works of art. 

‘“Ten years ago I married my first 
wife, Carlotta, and for five fleeting 
years we were happy together. We 
came over here for a wedding trip, and 
I knew then what happiness was. 
Carlotta was fond of music, fond of 
paintings, fond of sightseeing, and we 
both felt that the continent had been 
constructed for our amusement. I was 
not absent from her for a moment, and 
such a thing as a harsh word was 
unknown to either of us.”’ 

‘‘ Excuse me. but did you say that 
you are married again?” I asked. 

‘* Yes—oh, yes,” said Mr. Polhemus, 
making a cone of his hand through 
which to view the picture that had 
taken his fancy. ‘I found that I 


needed to talk to some one of the 
charms of dear Carlotta, and Helen 
was very sympathetic, and so I married 
her. Then I had the happy thought of 
revisiting the scenes made dear to me 
by Carlotta. I live them over again, 
and although the present Mrs. Pol- 
hemus doesn’t pretend to be the equal 
of Carlotta, either in mind or attrac- 
tiveness, yet she is a very comfortable 
travelling companion, and it adds to 
my mournful pleasure to tell her the 
delights of that memorable trip ten 
years ago.” 

We passed to the next picture, and 
he suddenly stopped talking and 
became lost in thought before it. It 
was the portrait of a noble-look ng 
woman. His eyes moistened and I 
turned away, not wishing to spy on his 
emotion. 

‘To the life; Carlotta to the life.”’ 

I took especial notice of the picture. 
It was that of a woman with dark hair 
and regular and singularly mobile 
features, old-fashioned and winsome. 
I thought that if Carlotta looked like 
that, it was no wonder that Mr. 
Polhemus had loved her. But I after- 
ward visited many a gallery with the 
married widower, if so I may call him, 
and he never failed to spot at least one 
portrait or ideal head that was the 
painted presentment of Carlotta, and 
the various pictures did not look any 
more alike than the numerous portraits 
of Napoleon. One of them was 
Ruben’s first wife and another was his 
second wife, both fleshy women. miles 
removed from the spiritual face that he 
had first pointed out to me. Yet, after 
a while, I could tell intuitively when 
he was going to stop and gaze 
rapturously at a picture and then say, 
in low tones: ‘‘To the life, my 
Carlotta.” I dare say that he found a 
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reminiscence in all of them; it was 
certainly not a pose of his. There 
never lived a more simple man than 
Apthorp Polhemus. 

t+ That morning we did the Louvre 
pretty thoroughly, and I could not tell 
which pleased me the more, his just and 
often humorous comments on the pic- 
tures, or his revelation of constancy to 
a departed companion as evinced in his 
yearning and sympathetic encomiums 
on Carlotta. 

At last we parted, after making an 
appointment to meet that evening at 
Vieux Paris to hear a Colonne concert. 

‘** Carlotta raved over Colonne and I 
want the present Mrs. Polhemus to 
hear the man whose orchestra gave us 
such happiness.” 

Those were his words as he hailed a 
voiture and was driven to his hotel. 

I had been leaning for some minutes 
over the ramparts of the reproduction 
of Old Paris, looking at the feast of 
lights that besprinkled the waters of 
the Seine, when I saw Mr. Polhemus 
approaching. His sad, pale face looked 
even more melancholy in the evening 
light and was in marked contrast to the 
pretty, fresh, pink-and-white features of 
the lady who had elected to be the 
recipient of the praises of ‘‘ Number 
One.”’ Her voice was sweet, and I 
regretted for the moment that there had 
been a Carlotta. But in the end my 
admiration for the constancy of the 
bereft traveller became dominant. 

He presented me and we went into 
the hall where the concert was to be 
given. Picturesque damsels in little 
caps and short dresses came to us and 
performed useless offices for which they 
demand “‘benefices.” I handed one a 
two-franc piece for a programme and 
she retained it, murmuring ‘‘ Benefice ” 
in so soft a voice that it was not until 
the music had begun that I realized 
that I had been cheated. I wondered 
whether Mr. Polhemus would refer to 
Carlotta in the presence of Mrs. Polhe- 
mus. I was not long kept in doubt. 


The first number on the programme 
was the Suite Algerienne of St. Saéns. 

‘‘M-m-m-m-m,” said Mr. Polhemus 
as if he had just tasted a delicious grape. 
‘How delightful! One of Carlotta’s 
favourites. My dear Helen, I wish that 
you had Carlotta’s musical sense. You 
won't like this as she did.” 

Mrs. Polhemus blushed one a the 
loveliest colours I ever saw on a satin 
skin. ‘‘No, but I hope I’ll like it as J 
do. I’m very fond of St. Saéns.” 

‘Yes, my dear,” said Mr. Polhemus, 
“but she was fond of him with a 
musician’s fondness. Your ears like 
him, but it was her immortal soul that 
drank him in.” 

I was satisfied. Here was constancy. 
How easy it would have been for a man 
of no convictions to assert that the 
present Mrs. Polhemus loved music 
just as much as Carlotta had been wont 
to. But Mr. Polhemus would not lay 
perjury to his soul. 

When the music again began he was 
silent and again his eyes moistened, and 
at the end of the first movement he 
applauded with tremendous enthusiasm 
and said: 

‘‘T wish that you had known Carlotta, 
my dear.” 

‘“T wish I had,” said Helen, and 
there was a world of meaning in her 
simple words. I really felt sorry for 
Mrs. Polhemus. Not because Mr. Pol- 
hemus was constant to the memory of 
his first love, but because she had 
missed the position herself. In my 
humble opinion, she was worthy to 
have been his first choice. And yet it 
must have been a sort of education to 
her to learn what a cultured woman like 
Carlotta had thought of this temple and 
that statue; of how she had revelled in 
a tone picture at the Opera, or been 
ravished by a feast of colour in the 
Louvre. Mr. Polhemus knew just what 
to pick out for her delectation; anything 
that had received the hall-mark of Car- 
lotta’s discriminating praise was meet 
to show to her successor, and, as Helen 
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herself was a woman of innate refine- 
ment, I believe that she fully apprecia- 
ted her benefits, although she may not 
altogether have shared his love for Car- 
lotta. 

I journeyed with them for nearly a 
week, aS we were a.congenial trio, 
and I never saw Mrs. Polhemus in any 
mood but an amiable one. This was 
probably because Mr. Polhemus himself 
was singularly even-tempered. I could 
well believe that he and Carlotta had 
lived tn amity. 

Once, at the hotel in Brussels, Mrs. 
Polhemus said that she did not care for 
a certain carrot soup, and her husband 
was overcome with dejection. 

“Why, Helen, I am sure I must 
have told you that Carlotta used to 
make this kind of soup herself, and it 
was one of her favourites to the last. 
I remember she said she was fond of 
carrots for three reasons, they were so 
opulent in colour, their flavour was 
just the thing that soup needed, and 
their long, delicately tapering form 
reminded her of her mother, whom I 
never saw. You should like this soup 
for Carlotta’s sake.” 

Mrs. Polhemus smiled a strange 
smile, but she made no attempt to 
finish the soup. However, her 
widowered husband did not notice it. 
‘*To-morrow,”’ said he, ‘‘we must go to 
the park. Carlotta always thought the 
vistas more beautiful than any in Paris.” 

And so he was all the time ; thought- 
ful of the comfort of Helen and 
' ingeniously devising means by which 
she could be made to drink at the 
fountains which Carlotta’s fingers had 
blessed. 

At Antwerp I was to leave them, 
and I regretted it for more than one 
reason, but I was not going to do 
Antwerp until after I had been to 
Holland. Just as we were entering 
the outskirts of the city Mr. Polhemus 
said reminiscently : 

‘‘T have put up at two hotels here in 
Antwerp. One is very good and the 


other is atrocious. In my student days 
I stopped at the good one, but when I 
came with Carlotta I relied on the 
advice of a traveller and we put up at 
the bad one—that is, we first put up at 
it and then had to put up withit. It 
was the—er—well, no matter now; I 
have it in my notebook. We passed a 
horrible night there. The dinner was 


awful, the service worse, the beds 
something beyond belief, and the 
ringing every few minutes of the 


cathedral chimes made sleep impossible 
if nothing else had done so. But 
Carlotta was so patient under it all. 
We spent the night sitting on chairs 
and looking out on an air-shaft— 
looking for air. Every few minutes 
the bells seemed to be trying to 
recollect an operatic aria that they had 
only half heard, and then at the 
quarters, I think it was, the big bell 
Carolus would ‘Swallow up the 
universe In sound ’—that was Carlotta’s 
poetic phrase—and while its sweet, 
resonant tones were sounding we felt 
reconciled to our plight. But it was 
hot and humid, and the hotel was old 
and unsavoury. Altogether it was one 
of the most painful recollections of my 
married life.” | 

‘“‘Then, of course, you'll go to the hotel 
you stayed at when you were a student,” 
said Helen in a matter-of-fact tone. 

Mr. Polhemus looked at her in mild 
surprise. ‘“ Why, no, my dear. I 
would not miss refreshing my memory 
of that night for worlds. When I 
think of the saint-like equanimity of 
dear Carlotta I love her more than 
ever. I will, if possible, get the same 
room, and you shall see for yourself 
what Carlotta n 

It has been remarked by some judge 
of human nature that women are 
enigmas. Oh, sapient one! They 
are. It was not much that Mr. 
Polhemus had asked. It would be a 
mere recollection next day. As the 
Psalmist has said, joy would come in 
the morning, but Helen forgot the 
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Psalmist, forgot what she owed Mr. 
Polhemus and the memory of Carlotta, 
and gave him an angry look that would 
have pierced a pachyderm. 

I was only too glad to bid them 
good-bye when, a minute later, we 
stopped at Antwerp and they left the 
railway carriage. I heard her tell the 
porter the name of the best hotel in 
Antwerp, so, if Mr. Polhemus did spend 
the night on a sanctified chair listening 
to the bells, he did so alone, with 
nothing but the memory of Carlotta 
for a companion. : 

My way after that led through 
Holland and I did not expect to see 
any more of the Polhemuses, as they 
were going to Dusseldorf from Antwerp. 
But travellers do not always hold fast 
to their itineraries, and a week later, in 
the Hague, as I stood in front of Paul 
Potter’s Bull, wondering whether my 
judgment was poor or Mr. Potter had 
been too highly praised, I heard a 


familiar voice behind me, that of a 
woman. She said: “Why in the 
world is the man pushed off to one 
side? He looks as if he'd fall out of 
the frame. I think he must have been 
put in as an after-thought, after the bull 
was finished.” 

I could feel her companion wince. 
‘“‘ Don’t, my dear. You are positively 
sacrilegious. That is the most cele- 
brated cattle picture in the world, and 
Carlot——”’ 

‘‘Mr. Polhemus, I must remind you 
once for all that 7 am Mrs. Polhemus 
now, and my opinion is that Troyon 
would have painted that bull and man 
far better.” 

Let those who will, gloat over Mr. 
Polhemus’ discomfiture. I could not. 
I escaped unseen into the crowd while 
Mr. Polhemus, who had harped once 
too often on the merits of Carlotta, laid 
his harp aside until he should need it 
in a duet. 





He 


Books. 


That hold the deathless and 
divine, 
Ye have but to reveal yourselves, 
And I am yours, as ye are mine! 


() SILENT volumes on my shelves, 


Mere ink and paper though ye be, 
As shells wherein no life appears— 
If hand but touched and eye but see, 
Then mind meets mind across the 
years. 


Dante and Shakespeare speak once 
+ more, 
Beethoven sings his soulful strain ; 
And in the unsealed tombs of yore 
Wake all the passion, all the pain. 


They are not dead, these silent ones, 
Nor dumb, but eloquent with light, 
And sparkle like the infinite suns 
Beyond our reach, though in our 
sight. 


Like melodies that once have thrilled, 
And in the memory never die, 

Those calm, majestic voices stilled 
Come echoing from eternity. 
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The 


Montmorenci Election 


By William Henry Drummond 


(Dr. Drummond was born in Ireland, but at the age of ten went to Canada, where his people 


settled at Bord a Plouffe, on the Isle Jésu (near Montreal). 


The inn at Bord a Plouffe was then kept 


by one Le May, and most of the raftsmen on the rafts of square timber coming from the north by way 


of the Ottawa and the Riviere des Prairies tied up there for a drink and chat. 


There were all sorts of 


raftsmen: Indians; métis; men with rings on their toes and in their ears and knives in their belts— 


these latter seldom used 1n warfare. 
evolved his two remarkable'books of verse. 


From his early impressions of these people Dr Drummond has 
Montmorenci, of the following story, is an election county 


near Quebec, embracing the famous miracle-working shrine of Ste. Anne de Beaupré. | 


ALL! I dunno ’bout  tolin’ 
W you dat story, for I don’t 
t’'ink it’s good wan, an’ de 
young man wat’s mak’ dat funny beez- 
nesse, dey’re very bad man, but if I 
don’t tole you, I s’pose you go off mad, 
an’ of course dat’s not pleasant t’ing, 
so hooraw ! away she go. 

Dere was beeg ‘lection on county of 
Montmorenci some year ago, an’ crowd 
come on de church door ev’ry Sunday 
morning for learn all *bout how de 
habitant mus’ mak’ hees vote on de las’ 
day, but long before dat, dem feller on 
Kebeck dey want to know if de habi- 
tant on our place was go en bloc for de 
Rouge, dat’s de Laurier man, or for de 
Bleu, dat’s de Toppeur (Tupper) Con- 
servateur. An’ it’s not easy job fin’ 
out, for de habitant he’s poor man, an’ 
don’t lak’ tole ev’rybody jus’ how he 
vote. So affer some talk on de meet- 
ing dat’s call for want to know ’bout 
dem habitant, dere was young feller 
he’s nam’ Ducharme (maudit! he’s bad 
young man) stan’ up on de meeting an’ 
say,—‘‘ Look at me,—here I am, an’ I 
bet you I can go on dat Montmorenci 
—yass, sir, an’ on two t’ree week I’m 
back on Kebeck wit’ all de news ’bout 
dem habitant on de con-tree, w’at dey 
say, w’at dey t’ink, an’ how dey vote— 
an’ if you want tak’ up dat bet, now’s 
your tam’, yass, sir.” Den some de 
wise ole man was on de meeting, get 
up an’ say, ‘‘ Young feller, we get 
plaintee experience on dat beez-nesse 
for many year, an’ we know dis—when 
de stranger go roun’ ’mong de habitant 
an’ say he’s Laurier, de habitant say, 


Dat’s me too,’ an’ w’en he say, ‘I’m for 
de Bleu,’ de habitant says he’s Bleu 
also—oh, yass, de peop’ on de con-tree 
was very polite, tak’ off de hat an’ so 
on, an’ alway say ‘ oul, oul, non, non,’ 
jus’ sam’ lak’ de stranger man, an’ you 
tink dey’re all right, but wait till she 
come ’lection day. Oho! dat’s diffren’ 
ting. So, young man, wat you goin’ 
to do fin’ out how de cat jump on de 
fence ?”’ 

An’ de young man say, “‘ Very quick 
I tole you how de cat jump on de 
fence. But dere’s no use goin’ dere 
wit new spring suit, lak’ man from 
Unite’ State—I feex up lak’ de beggar- 
man on church door roun’ de cornerre 
—I get w’at you call de crutch too, 
wit’ de rheumateez an’ some bad cole 
on de lung, den I will travel for ma 
healt’ on Montmorenci—after dat you 
will see me on de meeting speciale 
extraordinaire, wit’ full report on de 
politique of Montmorenci—dat’s wa’t I 
do, an’ ma frien’, Alphonse Beau- 
chemin, was study law sam’ place wit’ 
me, he will come too, an’ we will be 
de firse prize beggar-man double team 
on de con-tree.” 

So all de wise ole man say, “‘ Dat’s 
purty smart t’ing, we never t’ink of 
dat, you’re goin’ to be great lawyer, 
sure.” 

Wall! off dey go, dem bad young 
man along de road, an’ bimeby pass on 
de county of Montmorenci. If dere’s 
wan place on Canadaw w’ere de poor 
hungry man stan’ good chance for 
somet’ing to eat, dat’s were I leev’, on 
Montmorenci, an well dem young feller 
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know dat. So w’en dey see nice house 
of riche habitant on de roadside an’ its 
"bout tam for milk de cow on de even- 
ing, Ducharme say, “ Alphonse, I go 
dere firse, me, an’ you can sit on de 
fence leetle wile for geev’ me chance 
get all right wit’ de ole man, den bimeby 
you can pass on de sam’ place, an’ we 
will have good talk bout de ’lection.” 
“All right,” so Ducharme he come 
along, can hardly walk at all, an’ rap 
on de door wit’ his stick. ‘‘ Hello, 
who’s dere?” ‘It’s me, poor man 
from Riviere du Loup, been sick all 
winter on de hos-pee-tal Kebeck, an’ 
doctor say he can’t cure me no more, 
so out I go. Mebbe you got leetle 
somet’ing for eat an’ place on de barn 
for sleep to-night an’ I pray for you all 
I can, garantie.” Ande habitant say, 
‘‘Come in, come in,” an’ tole hees wife 
bring some black bread, sirop d’erable 
(maple syrup) new milk an’ fresh onion 
(dat’s good for bad cole on de lung) an’ 
hooraw ! it’s bully tam for dat maudit 
Ducharme! Den affer w’ile, bimeby, 
dere’s ’noder rap on de door an’ 1n come 
Alphonse l'autre maudit cochon ! an’ de 
ole habitant say, “‘ W’at’s dat? some 
more beggar man from Riviere du 
Loup?’ An’ down he sit lak hees 
frien’ Ducharme an’ have de good tam 
also, an’ bote dem feller eat an’ talk, 
an’ smoke, lak’ dey never meet before, 
an’ purty soon Ducharme begin to sing 
an’ de ole habitant an’ hees wife 
Azilda, dey sit there lak two fool, an’ 
laugh and cry an’ hol’ each oder’s han’ 
jus’ the sam’ as w’en dey’re boy an’ 
girl togeder. Oh dat Ducharme he 
have no heart at all, he mak’ de good 
lawyer sure. Wall! by de tam de 
lamp’s lit, ev’ryt’ing ’s goin’ firse class, 
an’ mebbe ten twelve de neighbour 
come in for hear de story, an’ lissen de 
song, an’ affer w’ile Ducharme com- 
mence talk de politique wit’ Alphonse. 
—Oho! dat’s w’en de fun begin. 
Ducharme he say, ‘‘ Toppeur was de 
mos’ bes’ man for de con-tree, cos’ w’y, 
he wear de ole bleu over-coat of John 
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A. MacDonal,” an’ Alphonse he say, 
‘‘Non, non, Laurier was de mos’ bes’ 
man, he’s Canayen comme nous autres ; 
(like ourselves) ’sides dat, he tak’ de 
job run de gouvernment for tousan’ 
dollar a year. So w’at you t’ink of 
dat?” 

An, Ducharme, ‘‘ W’at I t’ink of dat ? 
I tole you purty quick. Dat’s true, 
Toppeur, he ax twelve honder dollar, 
but he only kip ’tousan’ dollar hese’f, 
an’ pay de res’ on hees boy, so you get 
two smart men work hard for twelve 
honder dollar, an’ I t’ink dat’s better 
trade dan tousan’ dollar only wan man. 
’Sides dat, all de pries’ an’ de wise old 
habitant, dey vote for Toppeur an’ hees 
boy, an’ I t’ink dey ought to know 
somet’ing ’bout de bes’ kin’ of politique 
for de con-tree.”’ But dat’s good 
chance for Alphonse, an’ he say, ‘I 
don’t care—w’en I was habitant mese’f 
on Chateaugay, I mak’ wan mistake on 
de farm, an’ dat’s de reason I’m poor 
man an walk de road to-day, an’ glad 
for sleep on de barn to-night. I don’t 
kip not’ing but de ole blood on ma 
place—never no new blood on de live 
stock—I see it now, but she’s too late, 
so I say dis: w’at’s bad for de farm is 
bad for Canadaw—an’ w’at’s good for 
de farm is good for Canadaw. So if 
you excuse me, I say we mus’ have new 
blood on de Government, an’ Laurier 
arrange for all dat, an’ only t’ing 
I’m sorry for now, I got no vote—me 
—an’ can’t mak’ de cross for de new 
blood.” 

Mon Dieu! dat’s mak’ Ducharme 
mad, an’ he say, ‘‘ We’ll tak’ de vote 
on dis house, dat’s bes’ way.” So 
some vote rouge for Laurier, an’ some 
vote bleu for Toppeur an’ hee’s boy, but 
Laurier he have de Majorité on dat 
place. Ducharme purten’ he’s very 
sorry, but he say, ‘‘ We’re all good frien’ 
togeder, an’ dere’s no use mak’ de row,” 
so he sing de leetle song some more, 
an’ ev’rybody go home on hees bed 
moche please wit’ de beggar-man. 
Wall, sir! two week dey work lak dat, 
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an’ all de news dey hear down she go 
on de book ; but bes’ place on de whole 
con-tree, an’ dat’s w’at I don’t lak talk 
‘bout, is Ste. Anne de Beaupré were 
dere’s beeg crowd come on de church 
for get cure ev’ryt’ing. Dat’s w’en 
dey’re busy, dem bad young man! 
Walk roun’, sing outside hotel, get 
plaintee monee, hear all bout how de 
peop’ was goin’ vote on de ’lection— 
an’ mak’ frien’ wit’ ev’rybody. So wan 
night Ducharme he say, ‘‘ Alphonse, I 
t’ink we get all de news we want, an’ 
if I don’t come off dat crutch purty 
soon, I can’t walk at all. To-morrow 
morning I see good chance get away 
from dem ole stick, an’ den hooraw for 
Kebeck.” ‘‘How you do dat?” 
Alphonse ts ax, ‘‘ ev’ry wan know you’re 
lame man an’ if you’re lame man to- 
day, an’ jump roun’ lak’ spring lamb 
get los’ on de bush to-morrow look out 
for row on de camp sure, beeg row 
too.”” ‘ Wall! wall! Alphonse, I al- 
way s’pose you’re smart boy an’ mak’ 
de’ good lawyer, but now I see you're 
sapree fou. You watch me on de morn- 
ing dat’s all.”” So very nex’ day wiat 
you t’ink he do, dat cochon Ducharme ? 
He pass wit’ de grande procession right 
on de church—yass, sir, an’ affer leetle 
wile w’en it’s come good chance, he 
holler out, ‘I’m cure, I’m cure.’’ So 
of course all hees frien’ come quick, 
an’ feel heem here, an’ feel heem dere, 
an’ feel heem all de place, an’ sure 
enough Ducharme he stan’ up straight 
lak’ sojer man we’n he’s off for de war 
—‘‘ Hooraw ! tak heem out on de fresh 
air.” ‘ No, sir-ee! you don’t tak’ me 
fresh air, not before I lef’ behin’ dis 
poor ole crutch was carry me so long.” 
An’ down he t’row hees crutch on the 
floor. Wall, sir! affer dis you can bet 
Ducharme he’s de most  populaire 
young man on Montmorenci, don’t 
care he never sing an’ tole de story no 
more—an’ dere was two tree peop’, 
smart man too, want to run heem for 
de politique, but no use, he’s boun’ for 
go on hees place near Riviere du Loup, 


an’ work on de farm, now he’s cure on 
de lame leg, de bad lung an’ de rheu- 
mateez. Wat’s happen affer dat ? Jus’ 
wait a minute—Ducharme w’en he’s 
ready start for Kebeck, say to hees 
frien’—“ Alphonse, it’s funny t’ing how 
I’m homesick for dat ole crutch I t’row 
away on de church, an’ I mus’ get it 
back before I lef’ de place, sides-dat, I 
want to show it on ma Kebeck frien’, 
or dey won’t believe me.’’ Alphonse 
say, ‘‘ You tole me yesterday I’m sapree 
fou, now I tole you to-day you’re de 
begees’ fool I never see—dat’s not your 
crutch now—soon as you work de cure, 
dat crutch belong on de church, an’ if 
you mak’ troub’ ’bout leetle t’ing not 
wort’ ten cent, look out for some more 
row on de camp.” But Ducharme 
got de beeg swell head, an’ won’t 
lissen no advice, so nex’ night w’en 
de moon’s behin’ de cloud, w’at you 
t’ink he do, dat wicked feller? He 
wait till de bedeau what you call de 
sexton, go sleep on de porch: den he 
sneak roun’, open some winder, pass 
inside on de church, w’ere purty soon 
he fin’ hees ole crutch, an’ back he 
came on de winder once more—but 
I’m glad I arrive on dis part of de 
story, for dat’s de tam de moon com- 
mence for shine, an’ all de beeg dog, 
an’ leetle dog too, start off to bark, de 
bedeau on de porch wake up, an’ dere’s 
dat maudit Ducharme ready for jump 
off de winder wit’ hees crutch was look 
lak’ gun for kill somebody, an’ w’en he 
see dat de bedeau began for holler an’ 
yell, ‘ Police-man, fire-man, ev’rybody 
come quick, don’t wait.” So of course 
Ducharme get ketch right off, an’ very 
nex’ morning de judge place heem on 
de jail for six mont’ cos he steal hees 
own crutch off de church. Yass sir, 
an’ it’s good t’ing too, bad man lak 
dat, and dat's how dem politique feller 
on Kebeck know all ’bout de vote on 
de con-tree, but affer dat, an’ ’specially 
near ‘lection tam, de poor beggar-man 
don’t have such good tam on Mont- 
morenci. No, sir! 
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‘* The month’s visit came to an end one October day.”’ 


Same - 


The Red-Haired Girl. 


By Eleanor Hoyt. 


HERE are several ways of seeing 
T Oklahoma. There is only one 
way of knowing the Territory. 

The Congressman and the red-haired 
girl proved that. 

They travelled from New York to 
Bluffville on the same car. He was 
looking for wheat statistics. She was 
in search of new experiences, and in- 
cidentally of a brother who had started 
a lumber yard in Bluffville. 

Both travellers saw Oklahoma after a 
fashion, but only the red-haired girl 
learned to know it. That was because 
the Congressman, with masculine logic, 
contended that the way to see a country 
was to travel about it, while the girl, 
with feminine intuition, divined that the 
real way to accomplish the end was to 
sit on a lumber pile and look at the 
country through the eyes and the words 
of the men who made it. 

There were a few Eastern women in 
Bluffville, but they were married and 
several years in the Territory had 
rubbed off the old hall mark; so Wil- 
son’s sister made rather a sensation. 

Billings, the saloon keeper, saw her 
first. 

“ Say, boys,” he announced. “ There’s 
a red-headed girl sitting on a pile of 
two-by-fours up in Wilson’s lumber 
yard, and she’s a peach. 

The boys were doubters. They 
strolled, singly and collectively, past the 
lumber yard, and Billing’s reputation for 
veracity soared above par. 

Dawson wasn’t contented with walk- 
ing past the yard. He lighted a large 
cigar by way of steadying his nerves. 
pulled his hat further over his eyes, and 
turned into Wilson’s office. A half-hour 
later, he was back in the saloon. 

“She's his sister, Miss Betty Wilson, 
from New York, and she’s the real 


thing,” he said, with a deep conviction. 

Meanwhile, the girl on the lumber 
pile was feeling vaguely disappointed. 
She looked off across the plain, whose 
monotonous level was broken only by 
occasional farm buildings, and_ she 
wondered how one could live in a tree- 
less country, and not go mad. 

Then she turned and looked down the 
wide, dusty main street of the town. It 
was flanked by rows of one-story 
wooden buildings and ended in an open 
square, surrounding a squat brick court 
house, at whose door two sickly poplars 
stood guard, like exiled and homesick 
grenadiers. From the main street, the 
town wandered off in forlorn little 
shacks and tiny, neat, cigar-box 
cottages, dotted indiscriminately along 
broad dirty roads that bore sounding 
titles. 

It was all ugly, drearily ugly. The 
girl had lunched with one of her 
brother’s married friends, and eaten 
chicken croquettes and salted almonds, 
in a four-room shack, whose good rugs 
and books and pictures and china 
seemed as much out of place as a fawn 
in a button factory. Betty wasn’t old 
enough to see the dramatic interest of 
the surf line where east broke against 
west, and she went away from that 
luncheon exceedingly sorrowful. Salted 
almonds and embroidered doylies, and — 
not a cowboy nor an Indian within 
sight. Was this what she had gone out 
into the wilderness for to see? 

The street in front of the lumber 
office lined with wagons, and cow- 
ponies, and crowds of roughly clad men 
thronged the wooden sidewalks. On the 
opposite corner a number of horse 
traders were gathered round a bunch of 
broncos, and teamsters had halted their 
loaded wagons, to talk with the swag- 
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gering, loud-voiced group. 

Suddenly something happened, and 
the red-haired girl sat up. A long, lean 
man, in riding clothes and sombrero, 
stood facing three burly, thick-set 
traders. 

“You'll swallow that or an ounce of 
lead,” roared one of the trio, drawing a 
revolver. 

The crowd 
surged back out of 
range. 

“You're a 
horse thief, and 1 
can prove it,” said 
the man in front 
of the shining 
steel barrel. He 
moved quickly, as 
he spoke, and a 
bullet buried it- 
self in the build- 
ings behind him. 

The three men 
lunged toward 
him, and he 
backed up against 
a wagon full of 
cord wood. Some- 
thing flashed in 
his hand. There 
was a second shot, 
then another, and 
another. Two 
men lay in the 
street. The cow- 
boy stood unhurt 
‘save for a_ red 
streak, broadening 
on his cheek. 

The third horse 
trader brought his 
heavy whip butt down viciously upon 
the cowboy’s right wrist, and the re- 
volver spun across the road, but the 
disarmed man reached for a stick of 
wood with his left hand, and the last 
of his assailants went down in a 
crumpled heap. 

The crowd closed in. ‘When it opened 











— — ce tt 


‘ She’s his sister, Miss Betty Wilson,’ ”? 


out, two men were being loaded into an 
empty wagon. One, supported by 
friends, was limping toward the drug 
store, and the cowboy, followed by an 
admiring throng, was slouching care- 


lessly into the nearest saloon. 


A loose-jointed, keen-eyed man 
dropped down upon the lumber pile be- 
side the red-haired girl. 

“Pretty scrap, 
wasn’t it?” he 
drawled, as he 
lighted his pipe. 
The girl recog- 
nised the Sheriff 
to whom she had 


been introduced, 
with due cere- 
mony, earlier in 
the day. 

“Aren't you 
going to arrest 
anybody?” she 


inquired, breath- 
lessly. 

“What'd I do 
that for? asked 


the Majesty of 
the Law, in mild 
surprise. 


“Do you allow 
fights like that on 
your town 
streets?” He 
shifted his pipe. 

“Why, Jim 
acked, didn’t he? ” 
he asked, cheer- 
full 





cowbo 
did.” ‘ 

“That’s Jim— 
and they were three to one agin him, 
weren't they?” 

“Why, yes; but 7 

“Well, if they couldn’t take care of 
themselves, they needed killing, and Jim 
don’t seem to need me to take care of 
him. Nobody’s badly hurt anyhow, and 
I can’t see as I’ve a call to jail anybody - 
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for that row. It kind of settled itself.” 

When the red-haired girl went to bed 
that night, she was distinctly cheerful. 
After all, things did happen in Okla- 
homa. 

All sorts and conditions of men 
floated in and out 
of Wilson’s lum- f- 
ber yard. Some | 
of them wanted 
lumber. Some ° 
liked Dick Wil- 
son, and showed 
it by loafing in his 
omce. After | 
Dick’s sister ar- | 
rived, they came _ | 
thicker and faster — 
than ever. 

She fraternised 
with them all, and 
held court on a 
pile of joists, 
which made a 
good place from 
which to watch 
the street. Every 
man within a 
radius of seventy- 
five miles around 
Bluffville took his | 
turn at entertain- 
ing her, but the 
men who most 
persistently acted 
as guide, philo- 
sopher and friend, 
were the philo- | 
sophical Sheriff 
and Tom Bailey, 
gambler, dead ’ 
shot, and Harvard 
graduate. Some 
brothers = would 
have shied _ at 
Tom. Dick Wilson only grinned. 

* He'll spoil your taste for Willy-boys, 
Betty,” he said, “ but he’ll not hurt you, 
and he knows the Territory. Don’t hurt 
him.” 

So the couple sat together under the 





‘* Suddenly something happened.”’ 


shade of the lumber shed very often, 
and the gambler told the red-haired girl 
about the people who passed, and about 
a good many people who didn’t pass. 

“That’s Slim Jim,” he said one day, 
as he and Betty looked down the street 
from their van- 
tage point on the 
lumber pile. “ Did 
you ever meet 
him?” 
, “No; but I’ve 
| seen him fight.” 

“That’s good. 
He’s a lobster at 
it; isn’t he? But 
eating is his long 
suit. He can eat 
more than any 
man in the Strip, 
and there isn’t a 
boarding - house 
keeper who will 
board him at re- 
gular rates; but 
he can’t get an 
extra ounce of 
flesh on_ those 
bones. 

“He’s an old 
Texas man. He 
says he can go 
broke anywhere 
with perfect im- 
punity. All he 
needs to do is to, 

tell the first man 
he meets a hard 
luck story, and 
pump up a cough. 
They put him up 
at a hotel and 
take up a collec- 
tion for him.” 
Just at this 
point in the conversation, the Sheriff 
hove in sight and came across the yard 
with his lazy, side-wheeler motion. 
“Now wouldn’t you think that man 
was slower than molasses in winter,” 
asked the gambler musingly. “He’s 
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made out of steel wire and raw hide. 
He’s quicker on the trigger than any 
man in the country. He has a mind that 
works like chain lightning, and an iron 
nerve, and eyes in the back of his head, 
but just look at him.” 

The Sheriff dropped in a disjointed 
heap upon a friendly joist. 

“T was telling Miss Wilson about 
Slim Jim,” volunteered the gambler. 

“ Oh—vwell, it’s a long story. He’s a 
character, Slim Jim is. Don’t you get 
stuck on him, though, Miss Wilson. 
He’s tarnation shapely, but he’s married. 
Did Tom tell you about his marrying? 
No! well, that was the only time any- 
body got the drop on Jim. 

“You see, it happened just a little 
while after the run for the Strip, and 
Jim’s never been sorry but once. That’s 
all the time. She was a Yankee, and 
came down to visit her sister. There 
wasn’t another pretty girl within miles, 
and the boys went clean daffy about her. 
There were picket lines of cow-ponies 
hitched to her brother-in-law’s fence all 
day and every day.” 

“The girl picked out two young 
fellows who had good claims, side by 
side. They were both sooners.” 

“What’s a sooner?” asked the red- 
haired girl. 

“Chap who gets in and stakes his 
claim before the Government signal is 
given. He has no legal right to his 
claim, and any one who can prove him 
a sooner can turn him out, and stake his 
claim. Well, for a while this girl couldn't 
decide which of the two fellows she 
liked the better; but, finally, she made 
up her mind. Both of the duffers had 
told her their sooner stories. She got 
the one she didn’t want to marry to tell 
his story before witnesses. Then she 
disproved his title, staked his claim, and 
married the man next door. That was 
Jim. They’ve got a nice half section, 
but Jim says that sometimes he feels as 
sick as he looks, and that he wouldn't 
advise any man to marry a_ business 
woman. If he were a women he’d get a 


divorce, but a man can’t very well do 
that, even in Oklahoma.” 

The girl looked thoughtful. 

“ Divorces are easy down here, aren't 
they?” she asked. “I lunched with the 


-banker’s wife the other day, and she 


said something about the time when she 
and John were divorced. She didn’t 
seem sensitive about the thing, but I 
didn’t like to ask questions.” 

The gambler and the Sheriff both 

chuckled. 
. “Why, bless your heart, she wouldn't 
have cared,” said the Sheriff. She and 
her sister both got divorces, just before 
the run. You see a man and his wife 
can stake only one claim. That’s a 
quarter section. Now, those two couples 
wanted two half sections. So they got 
divorced, made the run, staked four 
claims, and after the claims were proved, 
they married again. Each family had a 
half section. See?” 

The red-haired girl gasped. There 
was a direct simplicity about Oklahoma 
methods that startled her. 

“Did many women run?” she asked, 
weakly. 

“ Droves of them.” 

“Tell me about a run. 
like?” 

The Sheriff blew a cloud of smoke. 

“What’s it like, Tom? You tell her,” 
he said, turning to the other man. 

The gambler crossed his knees and 
clasped them with his white, scholarly 
hands, that gave the le to his rough 
clothes and hard face. 

“Like?” he said reflectively. “It's 
like a lunatic asylum on a spree. It’s 
like a circus chariot race and a steeple 
chase and a county fair rolled into one. 
It’s hke Judgment Day, with very few 
sheep in the deal. You get all sorts at a 
run, but three-fourths of them are has- 
beens. There are men from all quarters 
of the earth, but they’ve nearly all 
failed somewhere else, and are playing 
for new stakes. Then there are the 
women who have been drudging for 
someone else and are making a break 


What's it 
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for homes of their own. Some men and 
women are going into the thing just for 
fun. Oh, they are assorted qualities and 
sizes, all right enough. There are lots 
of fine men and splendid women in the 
gang, but I’ve found that it’s a good 
rule not to go into ancient history with 
Oklahoma neighbours. Now I’m long 
on ancient history. My ancestors were 
great stuff, and I lived up to them for 
a while. It was the effort of doing it 
that brought on a moral collapse and 
put me where I am.” 

“Did you ever run?” asked the girl. 
The gambler flushed. 

“Well, hardly. I’m a good shot.” 
“ But you can’t get a claim by shoot- 
in See 

Com laughed. 

“Oh, you mean was I ever in a run. 
Yes; I ran for the Strip. I didn’t want 
the land. What would I do with it if 
I had it? But I wanted experience. I 
got it. That run was great. Just ahead 
of me, when we broke away, was a fat, 
old darky on a raw-boned mule. She 
had on a bright red calico dress, and 
she was riding astride, lamming the 
mule, and yelling hke a calliope. The 
mule ran like a prairie fire, and was still 
going when I dropped out. I didn’t run 
far. The plunge at the start was what 
I wanted. It was like going over Nia- 
gara. It was the greatest mix-up I was 
ever in in my life, and that’s saying a 
good deal. I don’t know how my pony 
ever kept his legs.” 

“You staked, didn’t you?” drawled 
the Sheriff. | 

“Oh, yes; I staked, but a woman 
staked the same quarter section, and I 
didn’t care anything about it, so | 
wouldn't contest. The woman was a 
dressmaker, and found she was losing 
her eyesight ; so she decided to have a 
go at the Strip. We rode into the filing 
station together, and I held her place in 
line for her while she got a night’s sleep. 
she has a very decent little farm now.” 

“Were all the men as nice to the 
women as you were?” The red-haired 


girl’s voice was soft, and her eyes were 
approving. He laughed. 

“Well, no; I can't say that the Sir 
Galahad act was popular. Still the men 
did try not to interfere with the women 
if it could be avoided.” 

“There were the Gates,” put in the 
Sheriff drily. 

Both men looked amused. The 
gambler took out a fresh cigar. 

“Tell her about them,” he suggested, 
as he felt for a match. 

“Never met Mr. and Mrs. Gates, did 
you?” inquired the Sheriff. 

“No, I think not,” said the girl, 
wrinkling her forehead in an effort to 
remember. 

“Well, your brother knows them. 
That was a case where a man and 
woman contested a claim, and no polite- 
ness about it either. 

“They both made the run. Mrs. 
Gates was Miss Johnson then, a crisp, 
pugnacious Yankee school-marm. She 
staked her claim. Gates happened to 
stake the same quarter section. That 
started the fight. Now when a claim 1s 
contested, the claimant who has put up 
a shack and broken ground first stands 
the best show; so as soon as they had 
filed, Gates and Miss Johnson went 
tearing back to the claim to begin 
operations. 

“She took a workman with. her, and 
they knocked up a shack at the south- 
west corner of the claim. Gates ran his 
up on the northwest corner. He had to 
pass the other shack on his way to town. 

“She had some horses and began 
ploughing. So did Gates. She hated 
him like poison. He made the air blue 
every time he thought of her. The con- 
test dragged along. Those things last 
forever down here. Every day the two 
parties got more bitter. There wasn't 
anything too bad for one to say about 
the other. When she got up in the 
morning she looked at the smoke com- 
ing out of his chimney, and talked to 
herself in a way that would have made 
her Yankee ancestors shiver. While he 
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ate breakfast he looked across at her 
shack and said things that weren’t fit 
for publication. Hating each other was 
their chief occupation. Between times 
they ploughed. 

“One morning Miss Johnson got up 
and looked over at her enemy’s shack. 
There wasn’t any smoke. The next 
morning the same thing happened. She 
knew Gates hadn’t gone away, because 
if he had, he’d have passed her place. 
The third morning came. No smoke. 
Miss Johnson’s curiosity fairly sizzled. 
It was too much for her. She put on her 
boots and went across to the enemy's 
camp. There wasn’t any noise about 
the place. She stopped at the door and 
listened. Not a sound. She tried the 
door-knob. It turned, and the door 
opened. She pushed the door and 
looked in. There was only one room 
to the shack. On the side of the room 
opposite the door was a cot. On the 
cot was a man. He was tossing and 
turning. His cheeks were crimson. His 
eyes had a sort of vacant stare. 

“ Miss Johnson stood holding the door 
and watched the man. He didn’t pay 
any attention to her. By and by she 
went into the room, walked over to him, 
and felt his head. He was burning up 
with fever, and didn't notice her at all. 

“She stood and bit her lip for a 
minute. That’s a way she has. Then 
she came to a conclusion and trotted 
over to her shack. Pretty soon she 
hurried back with a medicine chest, gave 
the sick man some medicine, rolled up 
her sleeves, and waded into that room. 
When it was tidy she put wet cloths 
on Gate’s head, and gave him some 
more medicine. Night came along, and 
she rolled herself in a blanket and slept 
on the floor. She kept that up for four 
days, going home only long enough to 
tend to the horses and cow. 

“On the fifth day Gates opened his 
eyes, and saw out of them. She was 
standing by him, and when he saw her 
he swore feebly. She set her lips. 

“You shan’t die on my land,’ she 


said. 

““Tt’s my land, and I'll die on it if I 
please,’ snarled Gates. Then he fainted. 

“That was the situation for two 
weeks. The woman won out. A man’s 
stubbornness ain’t any match for a 
woman’s. Miss Johnson wouldn't let 
Gates die on her land. He tried to 
assert his rights and do it, but he 
couldn't. She nursed him back to life, 
but they wouldn’t speak to each other. 

“ At last he was able to get up. She 
went home. That afternoon he walked 
in at her door. 

“*T reckon you won't give up this 
claim?’ he said. 

““No. Will you?’ 

“Td see you in Jericho first, but will 
you marry me?’ 

“*Tt’s a good deal the same thing for 
me, ain't it?’ asked Miss Johnson. 

“Still she married him. That’s the 
way that contest was quashed, but 
they’re as happy as turtle doves.” 

“It’s a funny country,” mused the 
red-haired girl. 

“It’s all that,” agreed the men. 

A dilapidated cart, drawn by a 
phantom horse, wandered down the 
street and stopped in front of the lum- 
ber office. In it were a dignified Indian, 
in gay raiment, a shrinking, frightened- 
faced squaw, wrapped in a blanket, and 
a scantily-clad Indian baby. The old 
Indian climbed out of the wagon. As 
he left the pappoose wailed shrilly, and 
the fond father cuffed it over the head. 
Then he disappeared in the office. 

“Old Lone Tree,” explained the 
gambler. “ He’s the meanest Indian un- 
hung. He'll lie and steal and murder 
and beat his wife, and do it all with 
imperturbable dignity. He’s a Govern- 
ment pet, and always comes out on top. 
You can shoot a white man down here, 
and not hear much about it; but wipe 
one of those dirty, vicious Indians 
off the earth, and you'll set the whole 
machinery of the Government working.” 

“Thin Jim gave Lone Tree that scar 
on his cheek,” the sheriff added. 
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“The tightest hole Jim was ever in 
was three years ago, when six Indians 
held him up fifteen miles out on the 
Creek road. Even a drunken Injun 
ought to have known better. Three 
braves were gathered to their fathers, 
and three more were laid up for weeks. 
There was a big fuss about it, but it 
was finally decided that Jim shot in self- 
defence.” 

The office-door opened. Old Lone 
Tree stalked into the yard and across 
to the lumber pile, where the red-haired 
girl sat. He looked her over calmly, 
while she blushed. 

“How?” he grunted. 

The two men nodded coolly. Lone 
Tree sat down on the lumber and 
smoked his pipe, looking superbly re- 
served and dignified. He was spec- 
tacular, but a barrier to conversation. 
The Indians in Oklahoma are pictures- 
que, but not inspiring. They shake one’s 
faith in Longfellow and Cooper. They 
are dirty, ill-smelling, thieving, brutal, 
yet with it all they do, at times, look the 
part. 

Lone Tree finished his pipe in silence. 
Then he made another exhaustive sur- 
vey of Wilson’s sister, and nodded. She 
wasn't sure whether the nod expressed 
approval, but she offered him a smile at 
a venture. He accepted it without any 
sign of appreciation. 

“Day,” he grunted solemnly, and 
went away. . 

As he climbed into the wagon the 
pappoose once more gave a frightened 
cry, and Lone Tree struck the little one 
a brutal blow with his whip. The squaw 
moaned like an animal in pain, gathered 
her baby in her arms, and sat huddled 
in the bottom of the wagon, while her 
lord and master, statuesque, serene, 
drove away into the sunset. 

“Some day I shall kill an Indian,” 
said Tom Bailey quietly. “I feel it 
coming on.” 

The red-haired girl’s education went 
on apace. One day she was invited to 
a meeting of the ‘Woman’s Club, and 


found it uncommonly like Sorosis, 
though, sartorially, not quite up to the 
standard of the mother club. 

At the lumber yard she found the 
sheriff, Tom Bailey, and Dick loafing 
tranquilly. It was a relief after a glimpse 
of the strenuous life. They moved along 
and made room for her on the lumber 
pile. She sat down and sighed for 
sheer satisfaction. After that she asked 
a question that had been bothering her. 

“Why Bluftville? There aren’t any 
bluffs.” 

The three men looked lazily at each 
other. Each hoped one of the other 
would assume the effort of explaining. 
The sheriff finally came to the front. 

“ Didn’t you ever hear how the town 
came to be here? We called the rail- 
road’s bluff. Some of the sooners staked 
it out and nabbed town lots. The rail. 
road company decided to locate its town 
nine miles east, and not stop here. Then 
there was a fight. The trains had to be 
stopped here, and the boys stopped 
them. They tore up track and broke up 
bridges. The railroad company sent a 
posse down to guard things. Some of 
the boys engaged the posse up at the 
north bridge while the rest of the boys 
blew up the south bridge. One night 
they moved a house, and set it squarely 
on the track. The engineer of the ex- 
press train didn’t see it, until he was 
almost on it; so he threw his throttle 
wide and ploughed right through the 
house. The engine never left the track, 
but it looked more or less like thirty 
cents afterward, and the passengers 
were scared. 

“People wouldn't ride on the trains, 
and the trainmen wouldn’t run them, so 
the railroad company had to give in. It 
ought to have known better than to 
buck up against a crowd of Oklahoma 
boomers.” 

“ How long ago was all that?” 

“Five years. We celebrated the 
town’s fifth birthday last summer, spent 
five thousand dollars—everything wide 
open, fireworks till you couldn't rest, 
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circus, balloon ascension, show at the 
Opera House, four deaths from pistol 
shots, scores of black eyes, drunks in 
bunches of twenty-five. It was a great 
occasion. Sorry you weren't here.” 

“Some day the bottom will fall out 
of this boom,” prophesied the gambler. 

“That’s right,” assented Dick. “ We 
draw from 75 miles east and 150 miles 
west now, but a railroad will cut in 
somewhere, and we'll go out like a 
candle. It’s a great town now, though.” 

“Good place for a man in my pro- 
fession.” The gambler’s tone had a 
touch of self-disgust in it. 

“Why, why, wh—” The red-haired 
girl looked embarrassed. 

“Why do I follow my profession?” 
finished the gambler cheerfully. Well, 
why not? I’m on the square. My word's 
my bond, and the boys know it. It’s 
all a gamble, in one way or another, and 
I'm not sure but what the avowed 
gambler is the only really honest man 
in the bunch.” 

The month’s visit came to an end one 


October day. The red-haired girl kissed 


her brother tearfully, while all the by- 
standers turned their backs and dili- 
gently studied the landscape. 

Then she shook hands with a large 
and varied assortment of men, among 
them Old Lone Tree, who eyed her 
stolidly, and grunted “ Day,” but who 
had ridden twenty miles to make the 
eloquent remark. 

Tom Bailey was the last man to step 
up. His face wore the expression that 
he usually reserved for a raise on a pair 
of deuces. A habit of bluffing stands a 
man in good stead sometimes, 

“You've been very good,” said the 
red-haired girl. 

“Yes, I’ve been good. 
make up for it.” 

Not a muscle of his face stirred, but 
that night he rode his pony fifty miles 
for no apparent purpose. 

On the train the red-haired girl met 
the Congressman. 

“It’s a wonderful country,” he said. 

“Tt is,” she agreed. 

“Such crops,” he mused. 

“Such men,” sighed the girl. 


ll probably 





‘© The Red-Haired Girl kissed her brother tearfully, while all the by-standers, turned their backs 
and diligently studied the Landscape.”’ 
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By ARTHUR GUITERMAN. 


MOON’S enthralled in a waveless lake 
Where mists arise and flow ; 

A big buck bells from the trampled brake 
Where antlered heads are low; 

Around the pyre of a dying fire 
Are flung the forms of men 

Entrancéd deep in full-breath’d sleep— 
With morn they’re born again. 


The deerhound bays in the Northern Woods ; 
The dreaming pines awake ; 

The partridge whirrs, the squirrel skirrs, 
The big buck breasts the lake. 

The trout’s a-tlash at the plumed fly, 
The quivering rod’s a-gleam—- 

But far from the Northern Woods am I, 
And far from the bowldered stream. 


Peace of the Woods !—for them that may— 
And the lair of deer and trout 

Where the quail pipes the matin lay 
And the howlet hoots, ‘‘ Lights out!”’ 

Peace of the Woods and forest joys !— 

It’s oh, that they were back— 

The pathless ways and the careless days 

Of Ritie and Rod and Pack. 


Dogs of War. 


How Dogs are used in the German Army for Messenger Service, 


Ammunition Carrying, in Red Cross Work, and so on. 


The 


Remarkable Development of this Idea on the Continent. 


By Maximilian Foster. 


Illustrated from Photographs. 


T all recent field manceuvres of the 
German Army a number of prac- 
tical experiments have demon- 


strated new uses to which dogs. of - 


trained intelligence may be put to assist 
the purposes of man. These trials, 
although still in the preliminary stage of 


development, have been exceedingly 
successful, and, as a result, the system 
is now attached permanently to the 
entire corps. It is not here alone, how- 
ever, that the superior qualities of the 
animal have been displayed of late; for 
in several other fields various European 
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povernments are now developing canine 
instinct in really remarkable ways. 

Heretofore the use of dogs by any 
government has been of a rather hap- 
hazard nature. Among the ancients— 
notably the Romans—animals of in- 
stinctive ferocity were utilised for the 
several purposes of foray, attack, and 
the guarding of camps. The training, 
however, seems to have been inade- 
quate; and in the heat of battle the 
four-footed militants were quite as 
likely to seize upon a friend as they 
were to lie foul of the foe. Usually it 
was the bloodhound that was put for- 
ward among the fighting forces; and 
in the classics there are frequent re- 
ferences to hounds of this breed im- 
ported from the British Isles and trained 
to go against the barbarian. But with 
the development of the arts of war, dogs 
eventually went the way of the two- 
handed sword, the jousting spear, 
armour, and the bow. After the intro- 
duction of gunpowder they disappeared 
entirely from the field of battle, until 
at length the Czar found it expedient to 
introduce them in the Turko-Russian 
conflict. 

Under the Russians—the first appear- 
ance of dogs in modern war—their use 
was vague and without a definite pur- 
pose ; and for this reason, no doubt, the 
effort was discouraged by the Mus- 
covites. Later the French tried their 
hands at training a species of heavy 
_hound for this purpose, and in the small 
wars against Tunis and Algiers they 
were utilised with some success. But, as 
with the Russians, the French failed to 
direct intelligently the training of their 
dumb allies, and their subsequent mili- 
tary career for a long period was con- 
fined to tracking and detecting offenders 
against the customs laws. In Italy and 
Austria, also, there were efforts to de- 
velop dogs for the purposes of war; 
but here, too, they failed, for the precise 
reason that made their use inexpedient 
in the French and Russian manceuvres. 
Germany, however, when others had 


tried and failed, essayed the system in 
its most practical field, and, with pains- 
taking effort in place of superficial trial, 
readily accomplished success. 

The development of the dog has, in 
its many generations of training, pro- 
vided an animal singularly suited for 
the use to which he is now put by the 
German soldier. He is docile as a rule, 
hardy and intelligent, and thoroughly 
capable of instruction. Furthermore, 
the animal's ignorance of peril upon the 
field of war fits him for work that none 
but men of extreme courage otherwise 
could perform. Nor can even the most 
imminent peril baffle his intelligence, a 
thing that too frequently occurs when 
extreme danger confronts the most 
heroic human mind. This much is taken 
for granted; furthermore the dog's 
superior sense of smell is a still greater 
advantage. 

In the present experiments the Ger- 
man army-dogs have been trained either 
for hospital work or for the carrying 
of ammunition to the front and for the 
transmission of despatches. In these 
branches their extreme intelligence has 
been extraordinary, and thoroughly 
satisfied by this, the authorities have 
resolved to extend their usefulness in 
other directions. 

The manifold advantages of the 
system are apparent. As an instance, 
for purposes of protection alone, the 
dog’s superiority in some ways over man 
is marked. History gives frequent ac- 
count of the detection of night attacks 
and ambush by four-footed camp- 
followers, and when it is remembered 
that these warnings were purely in-. 
voluntary and not the result of training, 
it may be understood at once what the 
development of this instinct should 
mean. Scent tells oftentimes quicker 
than the sight, and a dog may often 
smell a foe long before he is within 
view. As a companion in isolated out- 
posts, to pickets and the solitary sentry, 
a dog’s company has in more instances 
than one been invaluable, and the Ger- 
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Dogs of the Yager Corps. 


**On the march it is absolutely necessary to hold them in leash.” 


mans, in their experiments, have proved 
this to a marvellous degree. As a carrier 
of ammunition and a bearer of des- 
patches, his aid is unique. During battle, 
the soldier bearing despatches must 
either expose himself on horseback or 
reduce speed to a minimum by travelling 
afoot. Moreover, his nerve may fail at 
a critical moment, and thus destroy his 
usefulness. But the dog, in itself, is a 
speedy messenger, undeterred by terror. 
This unwitting bravery, however, might 
militate against him were it not for the 
fact that he is capable of a training 
that teaches him to seek cover, to skulk 
and sneak upon his way when imperilled 
by the bullets of the enemy. Still again, 
a sufficiently trained dog may easily 
pass with despatches through an 
enemy’s lines, where a soldier mounted 
or afoot would be shot or captured at 
the first attempt. 

All this has been proved by the Ger- 


man trials. 

In training the canine carriers to take 
ammunition to the firing line, the system 
is not unlike that employed here in 
teaching the conventional sporting dog 
to range after game. The direction is 
given and the dog “hied-on” by voice 
and gesture. Once started on the line, 
he is taught to keep it, and when in view 
of the advance, he is readily called in 
by any soldier that sees him. A part 
of his training, moreover, teaches him 
to respond only to a uniform that he 
knows, and here his singular instincts 
are most aptly displayed. 

At an early age—usually before the 
end of its first year of life—the subject 
is taken in hand. The instructor begins 
by familiarising the animal with its sur- 
roundings, attendants, and friends. <A 
few weeks of this teaches it to love and 
respect men in the uniform of the Ger- 
man Army, for it is the inviolable rule 
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that no person in that uniform shall in 
any way disturb or annoy any dog at- 
tached to the corps. Thus the instinct 
of affection is instilled, and this accom- 
plished, the dog discovers the contrast. 
Men in the uniform of foreign forces— 
usually the French or Russian costume 
—tease and torment the animals until 
they are beside themselves with rage 
and ferocity. Chained to a kennel post, 
they are unable to get at the tormentor, 
and day after day they are subjected to 
this treatment until fairly on the way to 
rabies. But between times, soldiers in 
the familiar uniform of the Germans 
drive off the offenders, and grant to the 
tortured beasts a respite of attention 
and kindness. In this way the animals 
are taught to differentiate between 
friend and foe, and as a result they will 
sport and hobnob with any soldier of 
their own forces, but fall into a mad 
ferocity at the sight of an unknown un1- 
form. In fact, it has been found impos- 
sible after short training to allow them 


at large, for in numerous instances they 
have attacked postmen, railway guards, 
and others attired in garb other than 
the army dress, and so on the march it 
is absolutely necessary to hold them in 
leash. 

Once the dogs have learned this 
lesson from friend and foe the training 
is broadened. Riders, either on horse or 
awheel, are sent along a course dressed 
in some obnoxious livery, and the dogs 
are slipped at sight. It is hardly neces- 
sary to add that few riders, however 
bold, can stand against them. Some of 
the animals have been known to launch 
themselves at a rider’s throat even when 
he was on horseback, and with the mere 
force of the blow knock him from his 
seat. With a wheelman, it is, of course, 
much simpler. The riders employed in 
this training wear an under suit of stout 
leather padding, and once the dog lays 
hold it never lets go until the trainer 
gives the word. 

If trained for outpost duty, the dog is 





‘* To sucecour the wounded and to discover the dead.’ 
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A Night Guard with a stiff-haired Belgian Shepherd 
Dog wearing its entire Outysit. 


taught merely to give warning of who- 
ever approaches the sentry. Then he is 
either called to heel, if a friend ap- 
proaches; or, if the case demands, he 
is sent forth to investigate. If it is a 
foe who draws near, it is safe to say 
that the chance of a surprise is remote 
indeed. 

It is in the hospital work, however, 
that the greatest sagacity of the German 
army-dog is displayed ; a welcome fact, 
after all, when one considers that the 
dog stands as man’s best friend rather 
than his foe. Its development here has 
been extraordinary, and to-day the en- 
tire German Army is rapidly supplying 
itself with a Red Cross corps of dumb 
attendants. 

This branch of the dog service was 
inaugurated by the German Society for 
Ambulance Dogs, an institution that was 


established in 1893, and now boasts a 
thousand members. Its moving spirits 
include many of the high princes and 
nearly all the leading generals of the 
army, and its work is a philanthropy 
pure and simple. All of its dogs are 
bred and trained free for the army; 
its kennels and training force are sup- 
ported by voluntary subscription, and it 
constantly maintains about fifty dogs in 
training. 

In breaking the young dogs to their 
work, extreme care is taken to avoid 
any semblance of compulsion, and it is 
in this that the directors of the enter- 
prise believe they acquire their real suc- 
cess. But at all events, whatever the 
reason, the results have been of the 
most astonishing nature. 

At dawn, the dogs under training are 
turned into the fields, and after a few 
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In this dense cover, the animal under training is taught to seek out hidden men and to give note 
of their Discovery.”’ 


hours’ coursing are thoroughly groomed 
and rested. At noon, they get the only 
meal of the day, which consists invari- 
ably of dog-cake, broth, and vegetables. 
In England this perhaps might be con- 
sidered inadequate, but the fact is that 
the Germans make a point of saying 
that more good dogs are ruined by meat 
and over-feeding than from any other 
known causes, an intimation that may be 
of some purpose to many of our own 
breeders. 

Day by day this order of training is 
systematically broadened; the dogs are 
slipped in cover and taught to explore 
heavy woodland and dense undergrowth. 
Every effort is made to interest them, 
and although the work may appear 
laborious, it is, on the other hand, of a 
character calculated fitly to obviate the 
least monotony. The rule is work and 


plenty of it, but of a nature that does 
not sodden the animal with fatigue, or 
overmatch its talents. 

In this dense cover, the animal under 
training is taught to seek out hidden 
men and to give note of their discovery. 
Simply speaking, it is retrieving of a 
higher kind, and the precise intention 
is to succour the wounded and to dis- 
cover the dead that otherwise might be 
overlooked. In actual work the dog 
bears a Red Cross kit containing stimu- 
lant and simple bandages. He ranges 
these thickets or courses the open, and 
wherever there is a fallen man he goes 
to him without beck or call. If the man 
be dead or unconscious—and all this is 
simulated in the training—the intelli- 
gent creature is taught to give voice. 
Or if the soldier be lying in some re- 
mote thicket, hidden from ordinary ob- 
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servation and unable to cry for aid, the 
dog seizes the sufferer’s cap or some 
other accoutrement, and races back to 
the nearest ambulance. 

Following this system, every soldier 
in the German corps is taught to-day 
just what to do when approached by a 
hospital dog. If able to use his hands, 
the wounded man may succour himself 
from the dog’s shoulder-bags and from 
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nceuvres near Coblentz aptly demon- 
strated an assertion of Herr Bungartz, 
the official head of the Society. During 
the withdrawal of the forces, about two 
hundred men were directed to comport 
themselves as if wounded or dead. Now, 
it is a psychological fact that a wounded 
man bears some of the attributes of an 
animal in this plight. With certain 
wounds he is almost certain to crawl 





After the Morning’s Work. 
‘The dogs under training are turned into the fields, and after a few hours’ coursing are thoroughly groomed‘and rested.”’ 


the flasks borne about the animal’s neck. 
Then he is directed to give to the dog 
either his cap, his handkerchief, or even 
a belt. Once this is placed in the dog’s 
mouth, it is trained to race away to the 
nearest point of relief and to return, 
leading the relief to the disabled man. 
A trial of the dogs at recent ma- 


into the densest covert practicable, and 
there lie until overtaken by death. A 
shooter of big game will understand how 
this instinct works among all animals, 
and man is sometimes even more pains- 
taking during his last mortal moments 
in seeking the deepest seclusion. So 
in the Coblentz experiment, the twe 
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hundred recruits were laid about pre- 
cisely as if they had fallen in battle. 
Following this preliminary, the usual 
ainbulance corps was directed to bring 
in the dead and wounded. The corps 
scattered broadcast, yet with every ad- 
vantage of understanding the circuin- 
stance, eighteen men were overlooked. 
When this was demonstrated, the dogs 
were brought into the field, and in 
twenty minutes—an incredibly Imited 
time—found out and, by their actions, 
plainly denoted the whereabouts of the 
lurking eighteen. In time of war, with- 
out the aid of this band of intelligent, 
sagacious searchers, these men inevit- 
ably would have been lost. Still further 
practical experiments have shown that 
night or any darkness has little effect 
in curtailing the aptitude of the animals. 
After sunset—the time when war halts, 
since men cannot see to kill—then 1s 
the period when the surgeon, the am- 
bulance corps, and the seeker of the 
dead have their greatest work, and here 
the dog’s aid is invaluable. He voces 
forth nosing his way along, and with a 
bell upon his collar bears tidings of the 
glad relief. An ambulance follows, its 
attendants provided with acetylene 
lamps, and these trials have demon- 
strated that few of the wounded will 
escape the dog’s intelligence, however 
great the darkness. 

_ In these experiments the Germans 
have not confined themselves to the use 
of one particular type of dog, but have 
striven to detect the best qualities in 
all kinds whose characters suit them for 
the work. Dogs of the collie type, how- 
ever, predominate, as their inherent in- 
telligence, due to long generations of 
sheep-herding, precisely advance the 
qualities most necessary for this new 
work. By off-breeding—crossing the 
collie with types like the Great Dane 
and St. Bernard—favourable results 
have been obtained, although the slow- 
ness of the great dogs and their limited 
power of scent make that particular kind 
unavailable. In England we have tried 
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the Irish wolf-hound with the collie, and 
have found a collie strain the most ex- 
pedient. In Germany, Great Danes are 
largely used for ammunition-despatch, 
and a sort of wire-haired sheep-dog has 
also been tried with some success. 

Another canine employment newly in 
vogue is the training of highly intelli- 
gent dogs for police service. This has 
been brought to its highest development 
in Ghent of Belgium. M. de Wesermaél, 
the Chief of Police, was led to adopt 
the system through numerous depreda- 
tions in the detached purlieus of the 
city. He found that no watchfulness or 
care among his men could cope with 
the craft of a large body of malefactors 
who confined their attention to isolated 
farms and villas. Discovering the use 
to which dogs were then being put in 
Continental armies, he conceived the 
brilliant idea of training them to his own 
need, and an experimental station was 
established. Belgian sheep-dogs of the 
long-haired “ Picard” variety, and the 
more common short and wire-haired 
animals, were drafted from the neigh- 
bouring country, and put through a 
systematic training. Kindness was the 
essential rule, and by means of dummy 
hgures the dogs were encouraged to 
seize any man that might resemble in 
manner and dress an escaping thief. 
Great patience was exerted, for a car- 
dinal principle involved was that the 
dogs must seize and hold their quarry 
without materially hurting it. 

The first step was to hunt a hiding 
man, a trait that the dogs rapidly ac- 
quired, and following this the pupils 
learned to swim, to seize quarry in the 
water, to save life from drowning, and 
to overcome every possible obstacle. 
During the day the animals are per- 
mitted to rest, and at ten p.m. their 
night tour begins. Each is equipped 
with a steel collar armed with sharp 
spikes, and frequent experience has 
shown that no man, however powerful, 
can handle one of them bare-handed. 

The process of training and feeding 
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the police animals differs somewhat from 
the army practice, although its basic 
principle 1s the same. The animals are 
fed twice a day—once at 6.30 a.m. and 
again at 7.30 p.m. At midnight they get 
a dog-biscuit or a slice of bread, a 
regimen that never varies. After a fort- 
night they are taken every evening to 
the evening muster of the patrol, where 
the officers feed them with a small piece 
of meat, and pet them sufficiently to 
make it understood that they are friends. 
On the homeward way they are taught 
the ground between their district station 
and police headquarters. During the 
following three weeks the dogs are sent 
nightly over a specified beat, and after 
three months of this training they are 
ready for service. During this interval 
they are never permitted outside during 
daylight, and as a result they become 
familiar with the police uniform only 
and learn to hate every other costume. 
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But while this distrust is taught, they 
are at the same time restrained from 
attacking anyone until laid-on by their 
master. 

In a report bearing upon the dog 
service, the chief of police advances the 
advantages he has obtained from their 
use. “I find that they are cheaper; 
men get tired, and, the uniform hinder- 
ing, they cannot always follow an escap- 
ing thief as fast as they ought to. 
Thieves are fresher and_ generally 
superior in number to the police, who 
without dogs would be entirely unpro- 
tected. The dogs possess a fine sense 
of smell and hearing, and can crawl into 
places noiselessly, which a man cannot 
do. Furthermore they inspire an un- 
accountable terror in the heart of the 
evil-doer, and greatly sustain the 
courage of the policemen. Theft has 
decreased sixty per cent. since the dog 
service became properly organised.” 
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A SINGER IN THE MORNING. 


\ HEN storms were fallin’ dreary, an’ the 
world was full o’ sighs’ 
He allus kept a-singin’ of the mornin’ in the 
skies ; 
Of the mornin’ far away, 
Where the shadows never stay—— 
Of the beauty an’ the brightness of the everlastin’ 
day ! 


He heard, across the billows, not the tempest’s 
solemn roar, 
Isut the bells that ring to harbor all the ships that 
seek the shore: 
In the storm the rainbow’s ray, 
And forever far away, 
The brightness an’ the blessedness of everlastin’ 


day ! 


And so, his soul was comforted, and though the 


way was dim, 


There never was a night that hid the Star of Hope 


from him ; 


Sweet words to sing an’ say — 
Life’s winter bright as May. 


In the beauty an’ the brightness of the everlastin 


day ! 


’ 


By 





FANCY I assume an impregnable 
| position in saying that real poetry 
is truth, presented in its most vivid 
and concise form. If the statement 
stands, I request that every line of 
English verse containing the words 
“Timid deer,” or referring in any way 
to a presumed gentle, trusting, philan- 
thropic disposition in the beast, be at 
once revised or expurgated. I shall not 
accept the works of William Shakes- 
peare. When the melancholy Jaques 
speaks of one of these ferocious animals, 
saying, “The big round tears coursed 
one another down his innocent nose in 
piteous chase,” I believe Jaques econo- 
mised the truth, or if he did not, and 
the phenomenon occurred as reported, 
that the tears were tears of rage because 
the deer could not get at Jaques, and as 
an extension, if he had gotten at Jaques, 
he would have given said Jaques some 
cold facts to be contemplative about. 
After my experience, if I should see 
any misguided person making friendly 
advances to one of these horned demons, 
I should. cry, “Whoa!” as Cassandra 
did to the wooden horse of the Greeks, 
and probably with the same result. 
They would not falter until they had 
gathered bitter experience with their 
own hands. 
Why? This is why. One day, when 
I was a boy working on a Dakota ranch, 
the boss, a person by the name of Steve, 
urged me to take an axe, go forth, and 
chop a little wood, which I did. 
The weather was ideal. A Dakota 
autumn. Air vital with the mingled 
pleasant touch of frost and sun, like 
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ice-cream in 
hot coffee, | 
and . still .as 
silence it- 
self. I hada 
good break- 
fast, was in 
exce]1 lent 


health and 
spirits; the 
boss could 


by no means 
approach 
within a 
mile unper- 





cel 

ved, and “Timmy-hit-the-bottle.’ 
every - 

t hop KH 


pointed to a pleasant day. But, alas! as 
the Copper-lined Killelubird of the 
Rockies sings, “ Man’s hopes rise with 
the celerity and vigour of the hind leg 
of the mule, only to descend with the 
velocity of a stout gentleman on an 
orange pecl.” 

On reaching the grove of cotton- 
woods, I sat down for a smoke and a 
speculative view of things in general, 
having learned at my then early age 
that philosophy is never of more value 
than when one should be doing some- 
thing else. 

I heard a noise behind me, a peculiar 
noise, between a snort and a violent 
bleat. Turning, I saw a buck deer, and, 
from the cord and bell around his neck, 
recognised him as one Billy, the pro- 
perty of Steve’s eldest boy. He was 
spoken of as a pet. 

This was the touch needed to com- 
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plete my Arcadia; the injection of what, 
at the time, I considered to be poetry 
into the excellent prose of open air life. 
Who could see that graceful, prett 

creature, and remain unmoved? Not I, 
at all events. I fancied myself as a 
knight of old in the royal forest, which 
gave a touch of the archaic to my 
speech. “Come here, thou sweet-eyed 
forest child!” I cried, and here he came! 
At an estimate I should say that he was 
about twelve feet high, as he up-ended 
himself, brandished his antlers, and 
jumped me. My axe was at a distance. 
I moved. I played knight to king’s 


bishop’s eighth, in this case represented 
A wise 


by a fork of the nearest tree. 
























and subtle piece of strategy, as it re- 
sulted in a drawn game. 

My friend stood erect for a while, 
making warlike passes with his front 
teeth (which, by the way, are as for- 
midable weapons as a man would care 
to have opposed to him); then, seeing 
that there was no sporting blood in me, 
he devoured my lunch and went away 
—a course I promptly imitated as well 
as I could; I departed. 

Hitherto, I had both liked and ad- 
mired Steve. His enormous strength, 
coupled with an unexpected agility and 
an agreeable way he had of treating 
you as if you were quite his own age, 
endeared him to me. When I poured 
out my troubles to him, however, re- 
buking him for allowing such a savage 
beast to be at large, he caused my feel- 
ings to undergo a change. For, instead 
of sympathising, he fell to uproarious 
laughter, slapped his leg, and swore that 
it was the best thing he’d ever heard of, 
and wished he’d been there to see it. 

I concluded, judiciously, that Steve 
had virtues, but that he was at the last 
merely a very big man of coarse fibre. 
Perhaps I had been a little boastful 
previously concerning my behaviour 
under trying circumstances. If so, I was 
well paid out for it. That night I had 
the pleasure of listening to an account 
of my adventures, spiced with facetious 
novelties of Steve’s invention, such as 
that my cries for help were audible to 
the house, and only the fact that he 
couldn’t tell from which direction they 
came prevented Steve from rushing to 
my rescue, and that all 
the deer wanted was my 
lunch, anyhow. I wished 
I had kept the lunch 
episode to myself. 

There are probably no 
worse teases on earth 

) than the big boys who 
\\’ chase the cow on the 
Western prairies. If I 
were out with them, 
someone would assume 


“A wise and subtle piece of strategy” 
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“* An account of my adventures ” 


an anxious look and carefully scout 
around a bunch of grass in the 
distance, explaining to the rest that 
there might be a deer concealed there, 
and one could not be too careful when 
there were wild beasts like that around. 
Then the giggling rascals would pass 
the suspected spot with infinite caution, 
perhaps breaking into a gallop, with 
frightened shrieks of “ The deer! The 
deer!” while I tried to look as if I liked 
it, and strove manfully to keep the brine 
of mortification from rolling down my 
cheeks. 

I didn’t let my emotions take the 
form of words, because I had wit enough 
to know that I could not put a better 


barrier between myself 
and a real danger than 
those lads of the leather 
breeches and white hats. 
For all that, I had a yearn- . 
ing to see one of them 
encounter the deer at his 
worst. I did not wish any- 
one hurt, and was so con 
fident of their physical 
ability that I did not think 
anyone would be; but I 
felt that such an incident 


would strengthen _ their 
jij, understanding. 
~ This thing came _ to 


pass, and, of all people, on 
my arch-enemy, Steve. If 
I had had the arrangement 
ee 7. of details, I could not have 
es, 3 Lee planned it better. Because 
asl of my tender years, the 
light duties of the ranch fell to my share. 
One day everyone was off, leaving me 
to chink up the “bull-pen,” or men’s 
quarters, with mud, against the cold of 
approaching winter. Steve had taken 
his eldest boy on a trip to pick out some 
good wood. 

Presently arrived the boy, hatless, 
running as fast as he could tear, the 
breath whistling in his lungs. “Come 
quick!” was the message. It seems the 
deer had followed the pair, and when 
the boy fooled with his old playmate, 
the deer knocked him down and would 
have hurt him badly, but that his father 
instantly jumped into the fray and 
grabbed the animal by the horns, with 
the intention of twisting his head off. 
The head was fastened on more firmly 
than Steve supposed. The powerful 
man thought it would be an easy matter 
to throw down his antagonist. What 
he did not at all take into account was 
that the buck was both larger and 
stronger than he. Though raised on a 
bottle, the deer had grown into a splen- 
did specimen of its kind. He was by 
long odds the largest deer I ever saw. 

Well, Steve got the surprise of his 
life. It didn’t take him long to see the 
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battle was all against him, that the best 
he could hope to do was to hold his 
own until help arrived; so he sent the 
boy off hotfoot. Although his power 
- for a short exertion was great, Steve was 
in no kind of training, having allowed 
himself to fatten up, and being an in- 
ordinate user of tobacco. Per contra, 
the deer felt freshened and invigorated 
by exertion. That is the deuce of it in 
struggling with an animal—e doesn’t 
tire. 

I knew that Steve was in sore trouble, 
or he never would have sent for help. 
The boy’s evident distress denied 
the joke I might otherwise have 
suspected; so I grabbed up a 
rope and made for the grove, the 
boy showing me the way. I 
should have waited to get a gun, 
but I didn’t think of it. Those 
were the days when I could run; 
when it was an ex- 
hilaration to leap 
over the prairie. 
The importance of 
my position as 
rescuer which 
anyone who has 
been a boy will 
understand — lent 
springs to my feet. 

It was well for Steve that mine were 
speedy legs. When I got there, his face 
was grey and mottled, like an old man’s, 
and his mouth had a weak droop, very 
unlike devil-may-care Steve. The two 
had pawed up the ground for rods 
around in the fight; the deer’s horns, 
beneath where the man gripped them, 
were wet with the blood of his torn 
palms. Steve’s knees, arms, and head 
were trembling as if in an ague fit. He 
was done for—physically ; but the inner 
man arose strong above defeat. “ Here’s 
—your—deer—Kid!” he gasped. “ I— 
kept—him—for you!” 

I yelled to him to hold hard for one 
second, took a running jump, and landed 
on Mr. Buck’s flank with both feet. It 
was something of a shock. Over went 


— 


deer, man, and boy. [ was on my pins 
in a jiffy, snapped the noose over the 
deer’s hind legs, tangled him up anyhow 
in the rest of the riata, and tied him to 
66 Were’s—your 

—deer—-hid!? 

he gasped” 















the nearest tree. 
Then Steve got 
up and walked 
away. 

That = after- 
noon two of us 
rode out and 
roped the deer, ( 
“spreading” him (te 
between us as 
we dragged him home. He fought 
every step of the way. My com- 
panion, a hot-headed Montana boy, 
was for killing him a half-dozen times. 
However, feeling that the deer had 
vindicated me, I had a pride in him, and 
kept him from a timely end. We turned 
him loose in a corral with a blooded 
bull-calf, some milch cows, work-oxen, 
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and other tame animals. “And I bet 
you he has ’em all chewing the rag in- 
side of twenty-four hours,” said my 
companion. 

That night Steve made ample amend 
for his former mirth. Indeed, he praised 
my fleetness and promptness of action 
so highly that I was seized by an access 
of modesty as unexpected as it was dis- 
organising. 

The next day Steve stood on the roof 
of the shed at the end of Billy Buck’s 
corral. Suddenly he straightened up 
and waved his hat. “Deer and bull 
fight!” he called. “Come a-running 
everybody!” We dropped our labours 
and sprinted for the corral, there to sit 
upon the shed and watch the combat. 
Steve didn’t know what began the 
trouble, but when I got there the young 
bull was facing the deer, his head down, 
blowing the dust in twin clouds before 
him, hooking the dirt over his back in 
regular fighting bull fashion, and anon 
saying, “ Bh-ur-ur-ooor!” in an adoles- 
cent basso-profundo, most ridiculously 
broken by streaks of soprano. When 
these shrill notes occurred the little bull 
rolled his eyes around, as much as to 
say, “ Who did that?” and we, swing- 
ing our legs on the shed roof, laughed 
gleefully and encouraged him to sail in. 

His opponent watched this .perform- 
ance with a carriage of the head which, 
for superciliousness, I never have seen 
equalled in man, woman or beast. His 
war-cry was a tinny bleat; the cry of a 
soul bursting with sardonic merriment. 
It was like the Falstafhan laughter of 
the duck, without its ring of honesty. 

The Bull, having gone through the 
preliminaries of his code, cocked his tail 
straight in the air and charged. The 
buck waited until he was within three 
feet; then he shot sideways, and shot 
back again, his antlers beating, with a 
drum-stick sound on the bull’s ribs. 
“Baw-aw!” said the bull. Probably 
that hurt. Again bull faced buck. This 
time the bovine eye wore a look of 
troubled wonderment, while one could 


mark an evil grin beneath the twitching 
nose of his antagonist; and his bleat 
had changed to a tone which recalled 
the pointing finger and _ unwritable 
“H’nh-ha!” that greets misfortune in 
childhood. “I told you so!” it said. 
The bull, however, is an animal not 
easily discouraged. Once more he 
lowered his foolish head and braved 
forth like a locomotive. 

But it would take too long to tell all 
the things Billy Buck did to that bull. 
He simply walked all over him and 
jabbed and raked and poked. Away 
went the bull, his erstwhile proudly 
erect tail slewed sideways, in token of 
struck colours—a sign of surrender dis- 
regarded by his enemy, who thought the 
giving of signals to cease fighting a pre- 
rogative of his office. Away went the 
old cows and the oxen and the horses, 
in a thundering circuit of the corral, the 
horned stock bawling in terror, and Billy 
Buck “ boosting ” every one of them im- 
partially. We cheered him. 

“Gad! [Pm glad I didn’t slit his wind- 
pipe!” said Steve. “ He’s a wonder!” 

Billy drove his circus parade around 
about six times before his proud soul 
was satished. Then he took the centre 
of the ring, and bellowed a chant of 
victory in a fuller voice than he had 
given before, while the other brutes, 
gathered by the fence, looked at him in 
stupefaction. 

Only once more did Billy Buck figure 
in history before he left us for a larger 
field in town, and on this occasion, for 
the first and last time in his career, he 
got the worst of it. 

A lone Injun came to the ranch—a 
very tall, grave man, clad in comuic- 
picture clothes. A battered high hat 
surmounted his block of midnight haur, 
and a cutaway coat, built for a man 
much smaller round the chest, held his 
torso in bondage. As it was warm on 
the day he arrived, he had discarded his 
trousers—a breech-clout was plenty leg- 
gear, he thought. He bore a letter of 
recommendation from a white friend. 
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“Plenty good letter—/ee/a ouashtay 
ota,’ said he, as he handed the missive 
over. I read it aloud for the benefit of 
the assembled ranch. 

It ran: 

“This is Jimmy-hit-the-Bottle, the 
worst specimen of a bad tribe. He 





The punchers to the rescue. 


will.steal anything he 
can lift. 
JACK FORSYTHE.” 
“Plenty good letter— 
ota!” cried the Injun, his 
face beaming with pride. 


“I coughed, and said it was indeed 
Steve and the boys fled the 
scene. Now, we knew that Jimmy was 
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a good Injun, or he wouldn’t have had 
any letter at all; that great, grave face, 
coupling the seriousness of childhood 
and of philosophy, simply offered an 
irresistible temptation to the writer of 
the letter. There was something 
pathetic in the way the gigantic savage 
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folded up his treasure and replaced it 
in his coat. I think Forsythe would 
have been sorry had he seen it. Still, 
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after we laughed, we felt all the better 
disposed toward Jimmy, so I don’t know 
but it was a good form of introduction 
after all. Jimmy was looking for work, 
a subject of research not general to the 
Jnjun, but by no means so rare as his 
detractors would make out. He got it. 
The job was to clean out Billy Buck’s 
corral. Steve found employment for 
his men close at home for the day, that 
no one should miss the result. It is 
always business first on the ranch, and a 
practical joke takes precedence over 
other labours. Steve hung around the 
corral, where he could peep through 
the chinks. Hoarse whispers inquiring 
“Anything up yet?” were for so lo 
answered in the negative, that it ead 
the day had been in vain. At last 
the welcome shout rang out, “ Injun and 
deer fight! Everybody run!” We flew, 
breathless with anticipatory chuckles. 
We landed on top of the shed, to wit- 
ness an inspiring scene—one _long- 
legged, six-foot-and-a-half Injun, suit- 
ably attired in a chimney-pot hat, cut- 
away coat, breech-clout, and mocassins, 
grappling in mortal combat a large and 
very angry deer. The arena and the 
surrounding prairie were dreaming in a 
flood of mellow autumn light. It was 
a day on which the ruddy, lusty sun 
scarcely cast a shadow, yet everything 
sent back his rays clearly, softened and 
sweetened, like the answer of an echo. 
It was a day for great deeds, such 
as were enacted before us; steel-strung 
frame was pitted against steel-strung 
frame ; bottomless endurance against its 
equal. And never were such jumpings, 
such prancings, such wild wavings of 
legs beheld by human eyes before. You 
cannot beat it into people’s heads 
that the horned critters are the lords of 
brute creation ; yet it is the fact. A bull 
chased a lion all around the ring in the 
arena in Mexico, finally killing him with 
one blow. In Italy they shut a buck 
deer and a tiger ina cage. There was a 
brief skirmish, and the tiger slunk to 
the corner of the cage, howling. 
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Splendid was the exhibition of 
strength and agility we looked upon, 
but, alas! its poetry was ripped up the 
back by the cutaway coat, the tall hat, 
and the unrelated effect of those long, 
bare red legs twinkling beneath. 

Indirectly it was the silk hat that 
ended the battle. At first, if Jimmy-hit- 
the-Bottle felt any emotion, whether 
joy, resentment, terror, or anything man 
can feel, his face did not show it. One 
of the strangest features of the show . 
was that immaculately calm face sud- 
denly appearing through the dust-clouds, 
unconscious of storm and stress. At 
last, however, a toss of the deer’s head— 
Jimmy had him by the horns—caused 
the high hat to snap off, and the next 
second the deer’s sharp foot went 
through it. You will remember Achilles 
did not get excited until his helmet 
touched the dust. Well, from what the 
cold, pale light of fact shows of the size 
and prowess of those ancient swag- 
gerers, Jimmy-hit-the-Bottle could have 
picked Achilles up by his vulnerable 
heel and bumped him against a tree, and 
this without strain; so when the pride 
of his life, his precious silk hat, was thus 
maltreated, his rage was vast in pro- 
portion. His eyes shot streaks of black 
lightning; he twisted the deer’s head 
sideways, and with a leap landed on his 
back. Once there, he seized an ear 


' between his strong teeth and shut down. 


We rose to our feet and yelled. It was 
wonderful, but chaotic. I would defy a 
moving-picture camera to resolve that 
tornado into its elements of deer and 
Injun. We were conscious of curious 
illusions, such as a deer with a dozen 
heads growing out of all parts of a body 
as spherical as this, our earth, and an 
Injun with legs that vetoed all laws of 
gravitation and anatomy. 

Poor Billy Buck! He outdid the 
wildest of our pitching horses for a half 
minute ; but the two hundred and odd 
pounds he had on his back told—he 
couldn't hold the gait. Jimmy wrapped 
those long legs around him—the deer's 
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tail in one hand, the horn in the other, 
and the ear between his teeth—and 
waited in grim determination. “ Me-ah- 
a-aaa!” said the deer, dropping to his 
knees. 

Jimmy got off him. Billy picked him- 
self up and scampered to the other end 
of the corral, shaking his head. 

The Injun straightened himself up, 
making an effort to draw a veil of 
modesty over the pride that shone in his 
eyes. 

“H-nh!” he said. “Fool deer tackle 
Tatonka Sutah!” (“ Tatonka-Sutah,” or 
Strong Bull, was the more poetic title of 
Jimmy-hit-the-bottle among his own 
kind.) 

He then gravely punched his battered 
hat into some kind of shape and re- 
sumed ‘his work. 

We pitched in and bought Jimmy a 
shiny new tall hat which—which will 
lead me far afield if I don’t drop the 
subject. 

Well, he was master of Mr. Billy Buck. 
When ‘he entered the corral, the deer 
stepped rapidly up to the farther corner 
and stayed there. 

Now came the broadening of Billy’s 
career. A certain man in our nearest 
town kept a hotel near the railway 
station. For the benefit of the pas- 
sengers who had to stop there a half- 
hour for meals and recreation, this man 
had a sort of menagerie of the animals 
natural to the country. There was a 
bear, a mountain lion, several coyotes, 
swifts, antelope, deer, and a big timber 
wolf, all in a wire net-enclosed park. 

It so happened that Steve met Mr. 
Dunham, the hotel proprietor, on one of 
his trips to town, and told him what a 
splendid deer he had out at the ranch. 
Dunham became instantly possessed of 
a desire to own the marvel, and a bar- 
gain was concluded on the spot. Billy 
by this time had shed his horns, and was 
all that could be wished for in the way 
of amiability. We tied his legs together, 
and shipped him to town in a wagon. 

Steve did not trick Dunham. He told 
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him plainly that the deer was a danger- 
ous customer, and that to be careful was 
to retain a whole skin; but the hotel 
proprietor, a little, fat, pompous man 
with a big bass voice—the kind of man 
who could have made the world in three 
days and rested from the forth to the 
seventh, inclusive, had it been necessary 
—thought he knew something of the 
deer character. “That beautiful crea- 
ture, with its mild eyes and humble 
mien, hurt anyone? Nonsense!” So he 
had a fine collar made for Billy, with 
his name on a silver plate, and then led 
him around town at the end of a chain, 
being a vain little man, who liked to 
attract attention by any available means. 
All worked well until the next autumn. 
Mr. Dunham was lulled into false se- 
curity by the docility of his pet, and 
allowed him the freedom of the city, 
regardless of protest. Then came the 
spectacular end of Billy’s easy life. It 
occurred on another warm autumn day. 
The passengers of the noon train from 
the East were assembled in the hotel 
dining-room, putting away supplies as 
fast as possible, the train being late. 
The room was crowded; the negro 
waiters rushing; Mr. Dunham swelling 
with importance. Billy entered the room 
unnoticed in the general hurry. A negro 
waiter passed him, holding two loaded 
trays. Perhaps he brushed against 
Billy; perhaps Billy didn’t even need a 
provocation; at any rate, as the waiter 
started down the room, Billy smote him 
from behind, and dinner was served! - 

When the two tray-loads of hot 
coffee, potatoes, soup, chicken, and the 
rest of the bill of fare landed all over 


‘the nearest table of guests, there was 


a commotion. Men leaped to their feet 
with words that showed they were no 
gentlemen, making frantic efforts to 
wipe away the scalding liquids trickling 
over them. The ladies shrieked and 
were tearful over the ruin of their pretty 
gowns. Mr. Dunham, on the spot in- 
stantly, quieted his guests as best he 
could on the one hand, and berated the 
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waiter for a clumsy, club-footed baboon 
on the other. Explanation was difficult, 
if not impossible. Arms flew, hard 
words flew; the male guests were not 
backward in adding their say. Then, 
even as I had been before, the coloured 
man was vindicated. Suddenly two 
women and a man sprang on top of 
the table and yelled for help. Mr. Dun- 
ham looked upon them open-mouthed. 
The three on top of the table clutched 
one another, and howled in unison. Mr. 
Dunham’s eye fell on Billy, crest up, 
warlike in demeanour, and also on a 
well-dressed man backing rapidly under 
the table. 

A flash of understanding illumined 
Mr. Dunham. The deer, evidently, felt 
a little playful; but it would never do, 
under the circumstances. “Come here, 
sir!” he commanded. Billy only lived 
to obey such a command, as I| have 
shown. But this time Mr. Dunham re- 
cognised a difference, and went about 
like a crack yacht. He had intentions 
of reaching the door. Billy cut off re- 
treat. Mr. Dunham thought of the well- 
dressed man, and dived under the table. 
Those who had stood uncertain, seeing 
this line of action taken by one who 
knew the customs of the country, 
promptly imitated him. The passengers 
of the Eastern express were ensconced 
under the tables, with the exception of 
a handful who had preferred getting on 
top of them. 

Outside, three cow punchers, who 
chanced to be riding by, were perfectly 
astonished by the noises that came from 
that hotel. They dismounted and in- 
vestigated. When they. saw the feet 
projecting from beneath the cloths, and 
the groups in statuesque poses above, 
they concluded not to interfere, although 
strongly urged by the victims. “ You 
are cowards!” cried the man with the 
two women. The punchers joyfully ac- 
quiesed, and said, “Sick ‘em, boy!” to 
the deer. 

Meanwhile, the express and the 
United States mail were waiting. The 
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conductor, watch in hand, strode up and 
down the platform. 

“What do you suppose they’re doing 
over there?” he asked his brakeman. 


The brakeman _— shrugged his 
shoulders. “Ask them punchers,” he 
replied. | 

The conductor lifted his voice. 


“What’s the matter?” he called. 

“ Oh, come and see! Come and see! ” 
an the punchers. “It’s too good to 
te ‘* ; 

The conductor shut his watch with a 
snap. “Five minutes late,” he _ said. 
“Pete, go and hustle them people over 
here. I start in three minutes by the 
watch.” | 

“Sure,” said Pete, and _ slouched’ 
across. Pete was surprised at the sight 
that met his gaze, but orders were 
orders. He walked up and kicked Billy, 
at the same time shouting “ All aboard 
for the West! Git a wiggle on yer!” 

Billy tried to push, and his feet 
shot out; man and deer came to the 
floor together, the brakeman _ holding 
hard. The passengers boiled out of the 
hotel lke a mountain torrent. The 
punchers, thinking that the man was in 
danger, sprang through the window and 
tied the deer. Pete gasped his thanks 
and hustled out to catch his train. No 
one was left but Billy, the punchers, the 
coloured waiters, and Mr. Dunham. 

“This your deer?” inquired the 
punchers of the latter. 

“Tt is,” said Mr. Dunham. “ Take him 
out and hang him—don’t shoot him— 
hang him!” 

“All mght,” replied the punchers. 

They took Billy out and turned him 
loose in the deer-pen. 

“Reckon the old man’ll feel better 
about it to-morrow,” they said. 

And it came to pass that the old man 
did feel better, so Billy was spared. Per- 
haps if you have travelled to the West 
you have seen him—a noble re- 
presentative of his kind. Well, this 
i his private history which his looks 
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The Judgment of Parisina. 
By Edwin L. Sabin. 


superb. Upon either hand were 

the woods; at our feet the great 
lawn, with its vivid turf, its old oaks, its 
well-trimmed evergreens and its wind- 
ing gravel walk, gently sloped to the 
public roadway ; across the roadway lay 
broad pasture’ lands,  contentedly 
munched over by a thousand cattle; be- 
yond the pasture-lands flowed the blue 
river. 

Happily had Colonel Everett planned, 
when he had so built that the main 
portion of his estate should be in front 
of him, and that, like a patriarch in his 
tent door, he might sit upon his porch 
and count his flocks and herds. 

To-day, here against the thickly tim- 
bered hill-crest stood the huge house, 
its commanding position, its odd 
crenelles and turrets, giving it the ap- 


F ROM the piazza the view was 


pearance of a castle, while its generous . 


verandah proclaimed it a comfortable 
home. There, below, extended, almost 
as far as the eye could cover the busy, 
thriving meadows. But Colonel Everctt 
was dead, and the head of the vast pro- 
perty was this slip of a girl now idly 
swaying in the hammock, athwart the 
porch corner. 

“Clarice,” I said, abruptly, 
ought to get married.” 

“TI know it,” she admitted with 
promptness. 

“Then why don't you?” I queried. 

“Echo answers ‘Why?’” she mur- 
mured. 

The hammock ropes squeaked mildly 
as she swung to and fro between the 
columns. 

“You must see—of course, you do— 
that Everett Place should be in charge 
of some man clothed with more autho- 
rity than a mere salary can give,’ I con- 
tinued. “He should be interested in 
it because it is his and yours. Money 
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you 


will buy service, but it will not buy 
interest. The manager of Everett Place 
should be its owner—that is, its joint 
owner. ‘Tis a pity to let an overseer 
manage such an estate.” 

“But I’m quite satished with the 
“overseer, as you're pleased to call your- 
self,” objected Clarice. “ Everybody 
says you've done finely, and I’m sure 
that I’ve got more money than I can 
spend.” 

“Which is one objection I have in 
mind to the present system,” I replied. 
“Your husband would feel free to invest 
the money, for it would be his money 
also; on the other hand, a conscientious 
manager or overseer naturally hesitates 
to take the risk, 1f the investment would 
fall outside the farm.” 

“I expect you're tired of being tied 
down in the country,” accused Clarice, 
peeping, bright-eyed, around the corner 
of her hammock pillow at me, sitting 
upon the rail with my back against a 
pillar. 

The vehemence with which _ | 
hastened to deny was so sincere that 
it was ludicrous. 

“ However,’ I concluded, “ your father 
did not intend that I should stay here 
always. He must have forseen that you 
would some day be married, and that 
my stewardship would be only tem- 

orary.” 

“Why couldn’t you be my husband's 
steward as well as mine?” demanded 
Clarice—maybe with a trace of sly 
malice. 

“ Heaven forbid!” I exclaimed. 

“ Mercy!” she cried, with a little gig- 
gle. “I had no idea that your task was 
so disagreeable.” 

“It isn’t disagreeable,” I retorted, dis- 


mayed. “But your husband—you 
understand, he'd be your husband, 
and—” 
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“Yes, I certainly hope so,” interrupted 
Clarice. “I should insist on having it 
in black and white.” 

“—and while I’m glad to serve yox, 
he ought to be able to take care of his 
own affairs. Besides, I want to be some- 
thing more than a dried-up secretary, 
another man’s minion, all my life.” 

“Well, what?” asked Clarice, gazing 
at me curiously. 

I could not tell her my heart’s desire, 
although it was at the tip of my tongue, 
as ever. I had been left in trust by her 
father; in trust of his daughter’s lands, 
but not of his daughter’s life. I must 
not overstep my office. So I responded, 
enigmatically : 

“ Much.” 

Which Clarice received with a dry: 

“ Thanks.” 

“Why don’t you get married?” I per- 
sisted. “You are old enough “4 

“ How indelicately candid—to remind 
me that I’m twenty-three!” she replied, 





severely. “And how very rude! You 
should have said that I am young 
enough. I’m angry with you, Cousin 
Phil! ” 


“ And to my personal knowledge you 
have had offer after offer e 

“ And not all from the same person,” 
she corrected. 

“No; from many young men of good 
character, good family and good posi- 
tion, and why you refused some of them 
is more than I can fathom.” 

“Possibly I didn’t love them,” she 
suggested, softly. “Supposing, Mr. 
Wise-Acre, you pick out a husband for 
me,” she added. “It will so simplify 
matters—you being unbiassed.” 

- “Pick out a husband?” Quick as a 
wink I might have replied “ Philip 
Armsted ”—but I didn’t. My name had 
no business in the candidacy ; and while 
it yearned to break prison I blurted, 





haphazard : 
‘“ Jasper Tait.” 
““Jasper Tait!’” repeated Clarice, 


indignantly. “A would-be Beau Brum- 
mel! I have no wish to be a valet!” 


“ Robert Harne.” 

“*Ha-ow’s your hawgs, Miss Cla- 
rice?’” mimicked my pert auditor. 
“No; the man I marry must have a 
mind above such a subject.” 

“ Brandon Sawley.” 

“A sport! He might wager me on a 
horse-race—and not lose!” 

“Well, Edmund Buff,” I proposed, 
triumphantly. 

“* Foolish Ned?’ Good gracious! 
He’s the other extreme. I prefer Bran.” 

“John de Voe, then. What’s the ob- 
jection against him? ” 

“None! He isn’t worth it. Good 
character! Bad character! He has no 
character at all! He's like gelatine ; 
tasteless, colourless.” 

“Fritz Fentox.” 

“Puh! A cheap edition of Bob. I’d 
never get farther into his house than the 
kitchen. He wants a_ drudge, not a 
wife! ” 

I paused, at a loss for another name, 
and inwardly exultant over the tren- 
chant way she had swept aside those 
which I had already presented. 

“Done?” she inquired, sweetly. 

“ Yes—that is, while there are plenty 
more, I don’t see but what you had 
better choose for yourself,” I responded, 
with meekness. | 

“Cousin Phil, how old are you?” 
asked Clarice, suddenly sitting up and 
facing me. 

“Forty winters and thirty-three sum- 
mers,” I replied. “Or, forty with my 
beard on, and thirty-three with it off.” 

“Which makes seventy-three,” as- 
serted Clarice. “But at the lowest 
estimate, don’t you think that you ought 
to have acquired more sense—about 

irls? ” . 

“It’s hard to learn that I have tried 
and failed, Clarice,” I confessed, though 
rather startled by her insinuation. 

“Yet, positively, you expose yourself 
by saying that I had better choose my 
own husband! And you preface that re- 
markable advice by attempting, like a 
big, innocent calf, to aid me by a list 
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which, I must admit, you selected with 
heroic impartiality! Oh, Phil the 
Foolish!” and she laughed mockingly. 

I flushed. I did not take kindly to 
being put upon the same plane with a 
“big, innocent calf,” even by Clarice— 
or should I say, especially by Clarice! 

“ However, your advice is timely, no 
matter if it isn’t very original,” she re- 
sumed. “J wz// choose—there! ” 

She emphasised her “there” by 
jumping, with a little spring, from the 
hammock. . 

“Tl tell you the rest after supper 
to-night,” she vouchsafed, with an ener- 
getic shake of her crumpled skirt about 
her dainty ankles; and tripped toward 
the door. Midway she halted an instant, 
and patting me on the head, purred: 

“Don’t be put out, Phil. Calves are 
such dear things.” 

An instant more and she had fled, 
leaving her light touch and her clear 
laugh as my pleasant memory of her 
presence; her acceptance of my rash 
counsel, as my unpleasant. 

According to the design which Clarice 
unfolded—and a madcap whim it 
seemed to be—within the week we sent 
out invitations to the most elaborate 
dancing party, for the twenty-ninth, 
that the vicinity had ever known. Hos- 
pitable Everett Place was to eclipse all 
its past record. Town and country alike 
were bidden, and the neighbourhood 
was agog. 

It was my duty to enter cheerfully 
into Clarice’s countless plans concerning 
the forthcoming event; but neverthe- 
less, I was miserable. Practically, the 
night of the twenty-ninth meant for 
me the end. It meant good-bye to 
Everett Place; it meant good-bye to 
Clarice. _ 

I had been here eight years, eight 
happy years, shadowed only by the 
death of the colonel. When he had been 
able to realise the dream of his life, and 
with his large fortune had retired here 
to establish a country house and to de- 
vote himself to his passion—fancy stock 


—he had sent for me, whom. he always 
had favoured among his younger rela- 
tives, to be his secretary—and, I cannot 
but add, his son. When he had died, so 
unexpectedly to all, I found that I had 
been named his executor, Clarice his 
herr. 

Since then five years had flashed by. 
Clarice, whom I had first seen in her 
girlhood, had attained her womanhood. 
My executorship had long been fulfilled. 
Still, at the wish of Clarice, and because 
it was best for the estate that I should, 
I stayed at Everett Place to manage it. 

That I loved Clarice goes without 
saying; loved her not as a sister, or as 
a second cousin, but as Clarice—yjust 
Clarice. And our very intimacy pre- 
vented my telling her so. I did not 
wish to subject her to any embarrass- | 
ment which she might feel by reason of 
a ridiculous sense of obligation. More- 
over, I was ten years her senior, and 
was, save her housekeeper-aunt (an 
amiable but dense person), her only ad- 
viser. 

Everett Place had prospered, but it 
was time that manager stepped out, and 
husband stepped in. Who he would be 
I did not know; Clarice evidently did. 

The twenty-ninth arrived, and every- 
thing had been prepared. When the sun 
sank we lighted the great house, room 
to room, until it looked like a festal 
palace. As I was hastening to dress, 
Clarice called down the hall: 

“Prink your prettiest, Phil. *Tis the 
last chance you'll have to dance with me 
before my wedding.” 

This warning did not lift me into the 
very best of spirits, I must acknowledge. 
Toilet completed, upon scrutinising my- 
self in the glass, as many a man has 
done in fact as well as in fiction, I be- 
held a face as melancholy as that of a 
mute at a funeral. 

The guests streamed in, so that for 
an hour we were kept busy welcoming 
them. Quickly the ballroom filled. We 
could hear, where we were standing 
below, the strains of the orchestra and 
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the rhythmic swish of feet upon the 
polished floor. 

“You can go up, Clarice,” finally I 
suggested. “ You might as well be danc- 
ing, and I'll stay here to greet late 
comers. I don’t care to dance, anyway.” 

“But you'll dance with me, won't 
you?” she inquired. 

“By all means,” I answered, adding 
glumly, “if I have a chance.” 

“You'll have the chance, I promise 
you,” she returned, over her shoulder, 
smiling back at me as she ascended the 
wide stairway upon the arm of a for- 
tunate cavalier. So subtle was the smile 
that my glumness melted, and I, too, 
smiled. It was a shame for me to throw 
a damper over the occasion. 

A number of things, here and there, 
occupied me, and when I was enabled, 
at last, to seek the ballroom, I was in 
better humour. But, as I had thought 
probable, my “chance” to dance with 
Clarice was an extremely forlorn one, 
inasmuch as upon me devolved atten- 
dance on the least popular girls, and she 
herself was the belle as well as. the 
hostess of the gathering. 

In fact, I never got near her until, 
during an interval between dances, she 
beckoned to me. 

“Tt’s ten o'clock, Phil,” she an 
nounced, as I bent over her, “and time 
for the german, you know. Now make 
your speech.” 

I gazed at her imploringly. The task 
appalled me. 

“ Oh, Clarice, I can’t! ” : 

“Can't! 
gaily. “Who ever heard of a lawyer 
having stage-fright! Please, make your 
speech.” 

“Tf you don't I will,” she threatened, 
while I faltered. 

“Tl do it if you'll tell me what to 
say, Miss Everett,” volunteered John de 
Voe, who was sitting beside her. 

That was enough. The effrontery of 
this nincompoop gave me the needful 
courage, and while everybody watched 
I stalked across the room, and took 
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The idea!” she protested’ 


stand before the recess where the or- 
chestra was concealed. 

“Ladies and gentlemen,” I said—the 
words which I had been rehearsing to 
myself for a week coming mechanically 
to my tongue, “I’m sure that you will 
agree with me that Everett Place ought 
to have a master as well as a mistress. 
We are about to begin the german, and 
Miss Everett has done us the honour 
of inventing for the first set what she 
terms ‘the matrimonial figure!’ It is 
for the men generally, but the man—” 

“Only single men need apply,” in- 
terrupted Clarice, in dulcet tones, to my 
confusion. 

“The man,” I proceeded, frowning, 
“whose favour she accepts is—is him- 
self accepted, and—and—lI believe 
that’s all.” 

With this lame finish I started to sit 
down. 

“Not all, by any means!” corrected 
Clarice, mischievously, hopping upon 


_her chair to speak, and there steadying 


herself by grasping the shoulder of her 
neighbour on either hand. “ My partner 
——whoever he may be—and I will lead 
the german, company permitting, and 
we'll be married, and live happy ever 
after, of course. And it was Phil who 
advised me to choose a husband, so he 
is responsible. Phil, help the men select 
their favours—in case they want any. 
They may favour other ladies—that 
should be understood, please—but they 
will not necessarily be convicted of 


wishing to marry them.” 


Clarice subsided, and a _ buzz of 
amazed comment arose. The men 
rallied quicker than did the women, and, 
led by the more audacious blades like 
Brandon Sawley and Jasper Tait, 
flocked to the table whereon were dis- 
played the especial favours—tiny golden 
hearts. 

Some of the men returned to their 
seats; others lingered on the floor. A 
hush of anticipation fell over the gather- 
ing. All waited. 

“Well,” said Clarice, plaintively, 
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“does nobody want me?” 

Nobody! Hardly a bachelor in the 
room but was openly her suitor, while 
not a few of the staid benedicts were 
accustomed to cast sheep's eyes at her. 

The red in her cheeks deepened, 
until, above her fair neck and shoulders, 
her face was a beautiful crimson rose 
poised in a marble vase. 

On a sudden Brandon Sawley, with 
the remark, “ Nothing dare, nothing do,” 
marched straight across the floor, and, 
bowing low, offered his favour. Clarice 
looked him full in the eyes, and, smiling, 
shook her head. 

Brandon bowed again, and dehantly 
marched back to his chair. People 
laughed, but I admired his pluck. 

His failure emboldened other aspir- 
ants. Jasper Tait strutted to discom- 
forture. Next Fritz Fentox shambled 
over, and sheepishly retired 

Then Horace Munn, Robert Harne 
and Gilbert Henry, in a row. 

“Mercy!” exclaimed Clarice. “I 
can't marry the three of you, so I will 
have none,” and she hid her facc behind 
her fan. 

One after another, old and young, of 
town and of country, some jokingly, 
some daringly, and some white with a 
great hope, essayed the venture, and 


one after another met a refusal which, 
while varied to fit the opportunity, was 
the same in purpose. 

Finally came a lull The list of can- 
didates seemed to be exhausted. 

“ Oh, dear,” sighed Clarice, demurely, 
but her eyes a-shine with merriment, 
“must I miss this lovely waltz?” 

From my station by the table I 
scanned the room, and I did not see a 
single available man left. Was this 
scheme merely a joke? Had I been 
inveigled into a farce? Already couples, 
unable to resist the strains which had 
long been calling them, were drifting 
over the floor. 

That minx of a Clarice! 

Suddenly a hum of interest attracted 
my attention. I turned my head toward 
the spot where Clarice had been sitting. 
but here was Clarice by my side! 

“Phil,” she pouted, “I so want to 
dance!” 

1 stared in amazement, now at her, 
now at the golden heart, which, I per- 
ceived, I had been unconsciously twirl- 
ing in my fingers. The pout changed 
to a tender smile; before my stare her 
brave gaze fell. 

A great light broke upon me, and 
rebuffed I laid the golden heart in 
her soft palm. 
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‘Good Mornin’.” 
By W. D. NEsSBIT 


alw id ‘* Good in’,”’ 
HE ays sai morni 


_.f 2 


An’ emphasized the ‘‘ good,’’ 
' As if he’d make it happy 
i For each one, if he could. ® 
‘*Good mornin’ !’’ Just ‘‘Good mornin’ ” 


To ev’ryone he met ; 


He said it with a twinkle 
That no one could forget. 


He always said ‘‘ Good mornin’ ”’ 
An’ people used to say 

That one 0’ his ‘‘ good mornin’s ’”’ 
Clung to you all the day. 

An’ made you always cheerful, 
Just thinkin’ o’ the sound- - 

It always was ‘‘ good mornin’,”’ 
‘Long as he was around. 


See 


My Friend the Crown Prince. 


(Told by Arthur Blount) 


By Baroness von Uutten 


Author of ‘“Marr’d in Making,” “ Miss Carmichaels Conscience,” etc. 


no names. I must not give the 

name of my friend. I must be 
pleasantly vague regarding that far 
country of which he will one day be 
king. 

But apart from these details I am at 
liberty to tell all I know of His High- 
ness, and of His Highness’s doings in 
Florence. 

It was at the “ Trianon,” one evening 
in Carnival time, that I met him. 

I was sitting at a table drinking a 
glass of beer and listening to a very 
pretty woman, with very little gown, 
shrieking an execrable song in an exe- 
crable voice, when someone sat down at 
my elbow. As there was an empty table 
only two feet or so away, I wondered. 

I wondered still more when my neigh- 
bour said, in very good English: “ May 
I sit here, old gentleman?” 

There was no impertinence in the 
youngster’s tone. On the contrary, his 
little face was filled with anxious con- 
cern. So I Jaughed and answered: “ By 
all means, young gentleman.” 

He blushed up to his soft black hair. 
“Did I say wrong?” he inquired 
humbly. 

I assured him that his mode of ad- 
dress was entirely comme-tl-faut. So 
he beamed with satisfaction, and 
ordered a little pink drink. 

He spoke not a word of Italian, and 
his French, though good, was distinctly 
foreign. And he didn’t look Spanish, 
although he was so dark. | 

His long, heavy-lidded eyes were 
eastern in type, and there was a certain 
air about the little creature, diminutive 
as he was, which inclined me to the 
belief that he must be Somebodv. 


T HIS is a true story, so I must name 


“ How did you know I was English? ” 
I asked. 

“ Because—that shows itself,” he an- 
swered promptly, smiling at me over his 
little clasped hands, over one of which 
glittered a huge emerald. 

“I should have spoken to you in 
Italian, I think?” I went on, warily. 

“T speak no Italian.” 

“You are not French?” 

“No, old gentleman.” 

“Nor Spanish? ” 

“No, old gentleman.” 

He curled up his wee black moustache 
and continued to smile. 

“Nor Turkish?” The smile dis- 
appeared as if he had swallowed it. 
“No, old gentleman! The Turks are 
my: ” he stopped short and drank off 
the rest of his pink syrup. 

“Then suppose you gratify my curi- 
osity,” I observed, placidly, “and I won’t 
hurt your feelings again.” 

He laughed. Such a funny, childish, 
gurgling laugh as it was. - 

“Yes,” he said, “I will tell you, good 
old gentleman. But you must not tell.” 

I assured him that his identity would 
remain a secret in my breast. 

“Very well; ” he leaned across the 
table. “I’m X.Y.Z.” 

Alas, the name was unknown to me. 
The owner of the many syllables 
watched me intently for a minute, and 
then added: “ I am the Crown Prince of 
Farawayvia! ” 

“ Crown Prince!” 

“Yes. I am travelling incognito with 
my tutors. I am so tired of seeing 
Church, Church, Church, and always 
pictures,-so to-night I ran away, and 
came here!” He chuckled, and ordered 
another syrup. “This time I want a 
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green one,” he said to the waiter. 
“ Chartreuse, M’soo? Or absinthe? ” 


His Highness looked puzzled for a. 


minute, then his face cleared. 

“The more sweet,” he answered. 
“ The lady who sings,” he next observed. 
“T like her. I will go and speak with 
her.” 

“She is not pretty close to,” I re- 
monstrated, “and not at all young, 
either.” 

The what - on - earth - has - that - 
got-to-do-with-it expression on his face 
puzzled me for a minute, and then he 
explained. “She resembles much my 
grandmother.” 

There was a solemn dignity in his 
manner which forbade further objec- 
tions, so at the end of the programme, 
carried away by curiosity and that love 
of vicarious adventure which may be 
called my besetting sin, I persuaded 
Beppe de Leone, the beautiful dancer, 
to introduce “Senor Alvarez” and my- 
self to Mademoiselle Blanche de Colte. 

The lady was refreshing herself with 
champagne when we entered her sanc- 
tum. 

“On, mon Beppe,” she cried, raptur- 
ously, “Entrez donc! Et- ces mes 
sieurs?” distinctly less rapture. Beppe 
presented us, watching me closely, as if 
to detect the next symptom of madness 
in “ old Blount.” 

We sat down, His Highness staring 
with fascinated eyes at the once lovely, 
still presentable, Blanche. 

“ Tiens, little one? What hast thou? 
Come here that I may feed thee with a 
spoonful of champagne.” 

His Highness flushed. “I am not a 
baby,” he said; “you are very pretty, 
but you are very impertinent.” 

She burst out laughing. “Come, not 
so bad for a child. Give me a kiss and 
run home to your maman.” 

I think the little chap was about to 
exclaim “ Off with her head!” but he 
recollected himself and tried to laugh. 
“I—I beg your pardon,” he said, 
gravely, and then, taking up a photo- 


graph of the lady, he added, “May I 
keep this, Madame? ” 

“ But yes,” good-naturedly. “ Wait! I 
will sign it for thee.” 

He took the picture and bowed with 
much dignity. 

“I thank you, Madame. Permit me 
to offer you in return a small souvenir.” 

He fumbled a minute in his waistcoat 
pocket, and then held out to her an 
unset sapphire, as big as the end of my 
little finger. 

She stared at him in honest surprise, 
so he put the stone on the table, and left 
the room, I after him. 

“You are crazy,” I protested. 

“No. I have many jewels, and 
women like jewels. And—I was very 
fond of my grandmother.” 

# * * * # # # 

I° awoke the next morning feeling 
very much as though I had been to a 
Christmas pantomime. The wee Crown 
Prince of Farawayvia, with his majestic 
manners and his loose sapphires, seemed 


-a very unreal and ridiculous person in- 


deed. 

We had separated at the door of his 
hotel, after I had given him some good 
advice which was not at all gratefully 
received, so I was tremendously sur- 
prised at breakfast when my man, 
Hicks, informed me that a gentleman 
wished to see me. 

“A very small little gentleman, sir, 
which ’e says he were with you last 
night.” 

Hicks never has been known to say 
“was,” he always says “ were,” probably 
finding the latter word the more elegant. 
So Hicks showed my visitor in, his lip 
curling superciliously at certain peculia- 
rities in the gentleman’s clothes—Hicks, 
who would have preceeded in on his 
stomach, had he known that the little 
small gentleman was a Crown Prince! 

“Good morning,” I said affably. 
“Have you run away again?” 

“Yes. They don’t wake me till 
eleven.” 

He sat down opposite me and looked 
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at me anxiously. 

“Are you going to the dal masqué 
to-night?” he asked. 

“TI suppose I shall. Why?” 

“ Because I want to go with you,” he 
answered. 

“But they won't let you go. And 
they'll catch you if you run away all 
the time.” 

“No, they won't. I go to bed, and 
they go to bed, and then I lock my door 
and dismount from the window.” 

But I refused to aid and abet him, 
and after a long argument, prevailed on 
him to ask permission of his tutors, add- 
ing that if they would give it, I would 
be charmed to take him to the Pergola. 

I waited until ten o'clock, and then, 
as there were no signs of him, I gave 
him up and went. I had been roaming 
about in the crowd for over an hour 
when a tiny black domino rushed up to 
me and explained that his prayer had 
been refused, and that in the end he had 
again “dismounted from the window,” 
and he hoped I wouldn’t be cross. 

There was no use scolding the boy, 
and I liked him, besides, so he hooked 
himself to my arm and we walked about 
together. 

Most people took my small com- 
panion for a woman, and it was great 
fun hearing him talk to those who ad- 
dressed him. 

Once, indeed, he deserted me, and 
promenaded about, leaning lovingly on 
the arm of old Prince , who was 
immensely pleased. 

In a word, I was the object of much 
chaffing, and up to one o'clock all went 
well, and His Highness was a great 
SUCCESS. 

At that hour, when I found him, after 
a rather long separation, I saw to my 
sorrow, that he was decidedly what the 
French charitably call “elevated.” He 
was irresistibly funny, but I read him a 
stern lecture, and tried to persuade him 
to go home. My effort was, of course, 
a failure, and not long after I saw His 
Highness without his domino, sitting in 





state in a box beside a masked lady 
whose brilliant hair and generous pro- 
portions could only belong to Blanche 
de Colte. 

I shrugged my shoulders. It was not 
my fault, and I was hungry. So I 
washed my hands of the young man and 
went up to supper in the Contessa del 
Gighio’s box. 

We were eating a very good lobster 
aspic and enjoying ourselves, when sud- 
denly a sort of murmur ran through the 
crowd. A queer vibrating silence fol- 
lowed. 

I glanced  imstinctively 
Blanche’s box. No. Thank Heaven 
they were gone. Then we saw the 
cause of the excitement. 

On the edge of a second tier box sat 
a lady in a black domino, a lady with 
very abbreviated skirts. 

The Carnival Balls in Florence are 
decorous functions. The shocked hush 
was broken suddenly. 

“Oh, bella!” shouted some vulgar 
person below. Then followed loud 
applause. | 

In short, the lady in the black domino 
was climbing down to the first tier. 

She flung herself over the red ledge 
on which she was perched, slid grace- 
fully down the pillar, and tumbled into 
the Zoge below. 

“Santa Maria!” cried Gianluca Gam- 
badoro, “it’s the Duke’s loge.” And it 


towards 


was. 

That Gallant young officer, shaking 
with laughter, stepped forward to assist 
his visitor. 

As she rose she fell on his neck and 
—hugged His Royal Highness. 

With some difficulty he disengaged 
himself from the embrace and supported 
her to the door, which he closed behind 
her. 

Then everyone began to talk at once. 
My poor knees shook when Landrin, 
the longest tongue in Florence, ex- 
claimed, “I believe it was your lady, 
Blount. Fine girl, though not very 
steady on her pins. A wonder she didn't 
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fall!” 

“ Nonsense,” I said, crossly. “ My lady 
went home an hour ago.” 

I left the Zoge, which was very lucky, 
for just as I got well clear of it a small 
black domino lurched up to me and 
clutched my arm. 

“It was you, you little wretch,’ I said 
sternly. - 

“Yes, old gentleman,” he answered. 
“Wasn't I pretty? Blanche what’s name 
gave me the—4éas and the j7upons,—she 
said I was ’fraid. Crown Princh ain’ 
‘fraid,—” : 

“T led him out by the stage door, and 
took him to my rooms in a cab. 

“ Hicks,” I said, “ put this gentleman 
to bed. Take away his clothes, and 
_ don't leave him.” 

Hicks nodded sapiently, but nearly 
had an apoplectic fit when he took off 
the domino and beheld the blue stock- 
ings and the gauze skirts. 

“Ts trousers, sir?” he gasped. 

The trousers were easily found I 
went at once to the Zoge whence the 
descent had been made. No Blanche, 
no one. But in a pasteboard box were 
laid certain garments which I sent to 
my rooms by the cabby. 

Then I went on the floor again. 
Everyone was talking of the gold watch 
which the Duke had found in his box 
after the exit of the lady. 

“A Swiss watch, with some queer 
coat-of-arms on it in emeralds. They 
are going to wire the number to Capt.” 

“ Nonsense,” from someone else. “ It’s 
a man’s watch.” 

“Well the girl certainly dropped it!” 

“The Duke is not going to pay any 


attention to the matter.” 

“The Duke vows he will find her out.” 

“I’m sure it was Gemma Baldini.” 

“They say it was—” whispers. 

“The Contessa della Xeria is just that 
height, and she is up to everything—” 

And so on, and so on, ad /16. I knew 
Sant’ Elia, aide-de-camp to the Duke. 
I looked him up, and confided the whole 
tale to him. 

“His Royal Highness is not angry,” 
he observed, “it is Carnival, you know, 
—but if it should reach the King!” 

“It musn't reach the King,” I urged. 
“The boy is a mere child, and he was 
drunk. It was the woman’s fault.” 

“But the watch? You see, Blount, 
the King would reprimand the Duke.” 

“You must tell the Duke,” Sant’ Elia 
protested, but I had my way in the end. 

After ten minutes he came back. 
“His Royal Highness has promised not 
to tell, Blount,—per Bacco, it is Carni- 
val! But he insists on returning the 
watch himself. In fact—” 

The end of His Highness’s escapade 
was this. 

He reached his room successfully at 
break of day. The tutors, poor men, 
never found out, and were no doubt 
surprised at a certain note which ar- 
rived at noon for Monsieur X— as His 
Highness was known at the hotel. 

The result of the note was an item 1: 
the next evening’s Fieramosca :— 

“H.R.H. the Duke of Vallombrosa 
entertained His Highness the Crown 
Prince of Farawayvia at breakfast at 
the Boboli Palace to-day. His Highness, 
who has been staying incognito in Flor- 
ence, left this evening for Venice.” 





A Wedding Journey. 


Translated from the French. 


By Alice Boyd George. 


F TER weeks filled with dinners of 
A ceremony, family visits, reunions 
called informal, and evenings of 
various denominations; after having 
run the gauntlet of distant relatives 
whom one has never before seen, 1n- 
timate friends whose names one does 
not know, the curious, envious, idling, 
indifferent and antagonistic; after hav- 
ing shaken hands, received compliments, 
murmured thanks, what a joy to get 
away from all this confusion and noise, 
to find oneself, at last, far from Paris, 
to be going to an unknown country to 
be more sure of being alone! Jeanne 
Véthenil who was so recently Jeanne 
de Lucay, was tasting all the sweetness 
of a wedding journey. 

The young couple had just landed 
in England. Why England, when Italy 
is more apt to be chosen for a wedding 
journey? Just because Italy is thus 
chosen! One does not want to be like 
everyone else. Add that Scotland is not 
far from England, and that the Scotch 
lakes had always tempted the romantic 
imagination of Mlle. de. Lugay. Add 
further that a friend of Gaston Véthenil 
had put at his disposal his castle situated 
on the shore of Loch Lomond. Perhaps 
then you will cease to wonder that our 
young pair had taken the express from 
Dover to London. 

The thing that had chiefly delighted 
Jeanne Véthenil since setting foot in 
Great Britain had been to speak Eng- 
lish. In fact, that was one of the reasons 
that had influenced her in choosing this 
trip. Having had the excellent Miss 
Pinck as instructress and chaperone for 
ten years, she knew all the intricacies 
of the language, and she put a little 
coquetry into displaying her knowledge 
before the admiring eyes of her hus- 
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band. To ask for information, for no- 
thing, for pleasure, she questioned the 
train officials. The latter always made 
her repeat the question; they were 
worthy people, but belonging to the 
humblest classes of society ; and Jeanne 
noticed that they were very far from 
having the pure pronunciation of a pupil 
of Miss Pinck. Instead of the pleasure 
derived from linguistic accomplishments, 
Gaston had others—that exquisite plea- 
sure of satisfying all the whims of a 
woman one loves. Happy to go beyond 
Jeanne’s desires, he had already bought 
a collection of postal cards, a costume 
of a Calais fish woman, a Greenaway 
hat, a boat made of shells, a library. of 
illustrated magazines, an assortment of 
embroideries. The train stopped at 
Chatham ; Jeanne leaned from the door. 

“Oh!” she exclaimed, noticing the 
booth of a merchant at the end of the 
little station, “ what lovely roses! ” 

Gaston was already out and hurrying 
toward them. - 

Those who go away joyously, seeing - 
only each other, have little thought for 
those they leave behind. The eternal 
egotism of a newly wedded pair!. But 
what else can one expect? They love 
each other; the future appears the 
colour of their dreams. May their ab- 
sorption long last! 

So Mme. de Lucay had often thought 
to herself since Jeanne had left her. 
The house seemed empty after this de- 
parture. Left a widow at an early age 
she had consecrated her whole life to 
her daughter. And this daughter had 
just been taken from her! She had 
made the young couple promise to send 
her a telegram from every stage of their 
journey. 

A telegram from each station possess- 
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ing an office! In this way only could 
Mme. de Lugay be free from anxiety. 

The first telegram, from Calais, had 
apprised her that the train had not been 
derailed ; it had neither been telescoped 
by another nor taken the wrong track 
—all casualties which appeared only too 
probable to a mother’s fears. 

A second telegram, dated at Dover, 
had calmed her in regard to the dangers 
of the passage. The steamer had neither 
run into a rock, nor broken its screw, 
nor capsized; it had not been cut in 
two by a collision nor lost in a fog— 
all accidents which are known to occur, 
and which are, thought the good lady, 
more frequent than is usually conceded. 

One quickly becomes used to happy 
things, and when the third telegram 
arrived, Mme. de Lugay smiled in ad- 
vance at the good news she expected 
it to contain. 

Suddenly her brow contracted. Had 
she read aright? But read, as she might, 
this enigmatical dispatch, she could find 
but these words: 

“ LONDON. 


“ Arrived well. Alone. Gaston re- 
mained at Chatham Station.” 

Alone! Jeanne, who only yesterday 
never went out into the familiar Paris 
_ streets without a companion, and now 
she was alone in that immense and dis- 
tant London, menaced by a thousand 
dangers! And that husband left at a 
station! Why at a station? ‘What had 
happened? A disagreement? A quar- 
rel? A separation? Already? , 

Incapable of self-control under the 
tide of emotions that rushed over her 
troubled soul, Mme. de Lugay sent in 
haste for M. Véthenil, the father of her 
son-in-law, and holding out the blue 
paper with a tragic air, said: 

“ Read, monsieur.” 

He read. 

“Well, what do you say?” 

“T say, dear madame, that this is one 
of those contretemps which often 
happen on a journey, and at which the 
thildren will laugh together.” 
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“Together! May it please’ heaven! 
But we know nothing! Alas! what 
motives have led to this abominable 
separation? My daughter is so gentle! 
It must be, monsieur, that the conduct of 





“What dark thoughts you indulge 
in! It is not a question of separa- 
tion nor of trouble between the 
two children. It is a question of a 
simple misunderstanding, of a mistake 
which has kept Gaston at Chatham, 
while your daughter continued her way 
to London. Gaston is sure to have 
followed on the next train. The mis- 
understanding will be righted. I am 
sure it is so already. Wait! This will 
prove me righ 45 

A servant brought in another tele- 
gram, the fourth Mme. de Lugay 
hastily unfolded it. 

“ Say, rather, monsieur, that this con- 
founds you! It is your son now who is 
in London, and this is what he says: 
‘Jeanne gone. I am taking train 

ain.’ Pd 

“Naturally. Since his wife is no 
longer in London, he is going to search 
for her. Jeanne has preferred to return 
to Chatham where they parted. Each 
knows that on a journey it is better to 
return to the place where they were last 
together. It is a principle.” 

“Well, monsieur, I have nothing to 
do with your principles or your reasons. 
None so blind as he who will not see. 
You will not consider the evidence. 
After the separation at Chatham, 
ashamed of his conduct, Gaston has 
wished to rejoin his wife. The latter 
hastened away, thus showing her feel- 
ing. Ah! How could I have expected 
such conduct from a youth who seemed 
sincere and who feigned to love my 
daughter! ” 

The pathetic recriminations of Mme. 
de Lucay were interrupted by the arrival 
of the fifth telegram. The father of 
Gaston and the mother of Jeanne read 
it together. 

Together they uttered a “What!” 
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whose intonation was quite different, 
and which had the effect of quite chang- 
ing their respective attitudes. 

The news this time was from Jeanne. 
And it was stupefying. The telegram 
read: “Arrived well at Citebary 
Have met M. d'Hervart. Do not be 
anxious.” 

It was Mme. de Lucay’s turn to be 
embarrassed. 

“What, madame? Your daughter 
leaves my son at Chatham. While he 
goes to London, she stops off at Canter- 
bury, a station not on the programme, 
and there she meets a gentleman, also 
not on the programme. First of all, 
who is this M. d’Hervart? Do you 


know him?” 

“Intimately. A charming fellow, of 
very good family. I have always 
wondered why he did not ask for her 
hand.” 

“Better and better. Your daughter, 
after having left her husband on the 
way, meets a charming fellow, a candi- 
date for her hand.” 

“ Do you insinuate, monsieur ? ” 

“I do not insinuate. I assert. 
an explanation from you.” 

“ Alas! monsieur, how can I explain 
when I know nothing. London, Chat- 
ham, Canterbury—I lose myself.” 

Just then the sixth telegram came. 
Dated from London and still signed by 
Jeanne, it contained these simple words: 
“Send by telegraph twenty thousand 
francs security; lord chief justice.” 

It was an avalanche. Hence forward 
there was no longer room to doubt that 
a storm had burst. Here the police had 
intervened! Jeanne and Gaston ar- 
rested, obliged to deposit security to be 
set at liberty. What was to be done? 
‘What was to be thought? What was 
to be feared? After only two days of 
marriage! What a scandal! 

The evil was done. There was no- 
thing to do but wait. The unhappy 
parents parted in equal trouble. 

All night Mme. de Lugay was a vic- 
tim of frightful insomnia. Astonished, 
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chagrined, grieved, tormented, tortured, 
she had a horror of her own thoughts. 
Toward dawn she sank into a stupor. 
‘When she awoke the morning was far 
advanced. Opening her mail she per- 
ceived a large envelope of official ap- 
pearance, postmarked England, and 
bearing the letter head of the ministry 
of justice. She felt all her troubles re- 
vive. But what! It was Jeanne’s hand- 
writing. She opened the terrifying en- 
velope and read: 

“My DEAR MAMMA: 

“I certainly hope you are satisfied 
with your children and consider that 
they have satisfactorily kept their pro- 
muse to telegraph you at each stop. 

“On that account you have been able 
to follow us at each step of our memor- 
able journey. 

“Oh, how memorable a journey it has 
been! 

“You see at Chatham I noticed some 
delicious roses. My husband rushed out. 
I cried, ‘You have no time; there is 
no long stop.’ Well, he paid no atten- 
tion. The officials cried: ‘ All aboard.’ 
They called it in English. But, alas! 
my husband did not have Miss Pinck 
for governess! The whistle blew, the 
train started. Gaston tried to climb the 
steps. Two officials threw themselves 
on him. We were already moving; and 
the last sight 1 had of my unfortunate 
husband was in a struggle with those 
brutal but well-meaning officials. 

“Arrived at London, what was I to 
do? To quietly await the arrival of the 
train which would bring my husband ? 
Undoubtedly, but do you forget your 
daughter is hare-brained? In my very 
small brain there was only room for one 
idea—Gaston is at Chatham; I will go 
to Chatham. 

“TI jumped into a train. It passed 
through Chatham, but did not stop 
there. The next station was Canterbury. 
I got off there. I was beginning to be 
uneasy. I must have had a pitiful aur. 
A gentleman approached me very re- 
spectfully. I recognised whom? M. 
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d’Hervart, the M. d’Hervart of Foreign 
Affairs, the M. d’Hervart of the Grand- 
mont ball, he of the pale blue necktie 
—in a word M. d’'Hervart. I explained 
my position to him, he offered his ser- 


vices; you may believe I accepted 
them! Behold us again started for 
_London! On the way he asked me 


about a lot of people. I told him of 
this one and that. We talked away at 
a lively rate. He talks very well, M. 
d’Hervart! And then he is so correct! 

“A stop! Chatham. The door was 
thrown open violently. A man threw 
himself on M. d’Hervart calling 
‘wretch!’ M. d’Hervart repulsed him. 
They struggled. I cried, ‘It is my hus- 
band!’ That poor Gaston, seeing M. 
d’Hervart beside me had lost his head 
and seen red. It was all right on his part, 
and pleased me very much. 

“ But there had been a public scandal 


And in this country that is no joke. We 
were taken before a justice of the peace. 
Between times I presented M. d’Hervart. 
A prodigy of correctness! And that is 
all When we have deposited a security, 
we shall be free to pursue our wedding 
journey. 

“Dear Mamma! How all this must 
have amused you! I am wild with joy. 


I so much feared an everyday wedding 


journey! To lose one’s husband on the 
way, to chase him who is chasing you, 
to find him again with his fist under 
the nose of a correct gentleman who 
does not know that he is guilty before 
being hailed before a justice of the 
peace. Well, they may think what they 
will, but no one can say that the wed- 
ding journey of Jeanne Véthenil has 
been the commonplace and regulation 
wedding journey. It is going to make all 
my young friends green with envy!” 
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A Bachelor’s Confession. 


At wens, I most dee all loved 
A maid whose witching way 


Captured my heart completely 
_ As she coached me at croquet. 


Alas! She’s now a grandmother, 
With snowy pompadour, 

Who. through her lorgnette, watches me 
Glide o’er the dancing floor. 


i felt at thirty in my heart 
A deeper feeling dawn 

For one with whom I constantly 
Played tennis on the lawn. 


A matron dignified is now 
This early flame of mine, 

I still admire her fervently. 
Her dinners are so fine. 


At forty on the golfing links, 
At pace quite often breathless, 

I followed one for whom my heart 
Beat with a passion deathless. 


This later love is marked, too, 
And grown a trifle stout, 

Who, when we meet, most tenderly 
Inquires about my gout. 


At fifty now my heart is still 
In perfect preservation, 

Altho’ the doctors claim it has 
Fatty degeneration. 


But yet it feels the self-same thrill 
ich it has known 80 long, 
When she, the very youngest bud, 
Is teaching me ping-pcng 
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Panorama of Angel’s, California. 
In the distance, toward the right, may be seen the main hoist of the Utica and Chlorination Gold Mines. 
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The Utica Gold ‘bei: 


How John Selkirk sold it for £10, and Charles Lane took £1,400,000 
from it. 


By F. B. 


LL from overwork on a worthless 
| quartz claim in the foothills of the 
Sierras, and with a nostalgic ache 
in his heart, John Selkirk rode his tired 
mule into Angel’s Camp. It was that 
same Angel’s of which Bret Harte has 
romanced and sung, but it knew not of 
any romancer or singer in those days of 
delving and eager seeking after gold. 

John Selkirk came in the dry summer 
of 1854, when men who had made their 
way to California to dig for gold were 
scratching all over Calaveras County, 
eagerly prospecting for the yellow 
metal. They were burrowing in the red 
earth like gophers; they were changing 
the courses of streams and washing out 
their old beds; they were shoveling 
gravel like mad, and rocking and sluic- 
ing and overhauling the face of nature 
generally. 

Silently John Selkirk rode through 
the slovenly little camp without a word 
to anybody and with barely a look to 
right or left. Coming to a bushy place 
on a hillside a little way beyond the 
last shanty, he stopped and tied his mule 
to a scrub oak. He unpacked his 
blankets, his pick, shovel, and pan from 
the back of his saddle and carelessly 
threw them down on the earth. Then 


Millard. 


he built a fire, put his coffee upon it to 
boil, and prepared a scrappy dinner of 
which he ate only a small part. He lay 
idly about on the ground for a while 
after dinner, smoking his pipe and 
thinking of home. 

“T’ve had enough of this California 
country,” he said to himself. “ I'll light 
out of here in a few hours and go back 
to the folks.” 

A noisy jay interrupted his medita- 
tions, yelling at him scoldingly from the 
brush. The harsh sound disturbed him 
and, without getting up, he rritably 
looked about for something to throw at 
the bird. With his eyes upon the ground 
and his beard sweeping over it, he 
paused suddenly in his search and 
picked up a small grey stone. He was 
raising it to fling it at the jay, when of 
a sudden his eye caught in the grain of 
the stone the glint of a yellow gold. He 
broke the little piece of quartz into 
fragments with the back of his hand 
axe. The pieces were heavy with gold. 
Then he began eagerly to search about 
for more outcroppings. At the base of 
a small mass of rocks he made a good- 
sized prospect hole and found rich and 
still richer specimens. It “looked right,” 
he said, and he was satished with the 
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face, but on going deeper he 
came upon a rich ledge, some 
of the rock containing £40 in 
gold to the ton. 

He went to Sacramento and 
to Benicia and laid his case 
before men of wealth. 

“You can make a heap of 
money by going in with me,” 
he said to them, “and I can 
make money, too, but I must 
have help. It is a good mine, 
wonderfully rich. Look at these 
specimens.” 

But wise Mammon smiled in- 
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The Cross Hoisting Works. a 


prospect. So he cut some sticks 
from the oak tree, and driving 
them into the earth at four © 
corners of a rectangular piece — 
of hillside containing fifteen or 
twenty acres, he staked the 
great Utica Mine, the richest 
known gold deposit in Cali- 
fornia. Os, 5 TS = We 

John Selkirk worked hard for 7RRgBROM gn he ee 
the next few months. The [ewer OE 2 ERD cy 
ceaseless toil, day after day, 
with pick and drill took all the 
spring out of the man. He 
found little gold near the sur- 
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= _ - - The Chlorination Works. 


credulously. As if John Selkirk 
were the only man with a hole 
in the ground into which good 
money could be sunk! As if 
John Selkirk’s piece of glitter- 
ing quartz selected from the 
richest pocket in the mine, or, 
perhaps, from another hole a 
hundred miles from it, bore any 
significance! There had been 
others with mines and _ speci- 
mens. To Mammon the pros- 
pect was not alluring. It wished 
him well of his mine, but would 
none of it. 


The Stickle Hoist. Back again to Angel’s, and 
The logs are ready to use for supporting the “‘ stopes "’ or excavations, 





THE UTICA GOLD MINE. 


back again to another month of weary- 
ing, wearing work. Then John Selkirk 
became more homesick and _ heartsick 
than ever. A prospecting party came 
along, looked down into the hole and 
saw the dirty, sweat-stained muner 
wearily pecking away at the hard rock. 

“What have you got down there?” 
asked one of the new-comers. 


“Biggest thing in the world,” said 
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Selkirk, coming up the ladder and sitting 
down to rest and talk in the bright sun- 
shine. 

“Want to sell?” asked one of the 
party. 

“Yes, I would sell, if I could get my 
price.” 

“What is your price?” 

John Selkirk’s eye ran up the slope 
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to a far-away smoke-hazed butte. He 
looked that way for a minute, and then 
said: 

“Tl tell you, I’m sick and worn out, 
and if you'll give me two hundred dollars 
to get home on I'll let you have it.” 

The men went down in the mine and 
looked about by the light of Selkirk’s 
candle. They broke some of the ore, 
but did not lke the look of it. 


The ehaeGert Utica Hoist and Mill. 


“We'll give you fifty dollars,” said 
the spokesman. “It doesn’t look like 
much, does it, Jim?” 

“No,” said Jim. “ Fifty’s a big price.” 

“ All right,” said Selkirk very wearily, 
“Ti take it.” 

“ And throw in the mule?” 

“ No, siree, | need him to get down to 
the river on.” 
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SL thrifty men and did not know all 
| there was to know about quartz 
| | / mining. Then, too, they were 
almost as poor as John Selkirk. 

When they received their bul- 
lion from the smelter, there were 
many ways for it to go, and what 
they divided among them after 
the monthly debts were paid was 

, not much. One by one the mine 

workers of the Selkirk claim be- 
came disgusted and left the camp 
to look for better properties. 
The last man took a contemptu- 
ous look into the shaft one day, 
found that it was half full of 
water, and in a fit of disgust 
packed up his little kit and left 
the place. 

So again the great mine, with 
all its wonderful store of wealth, 
was abandoned. Weeds grew up 
in the track of the old ore cars, 
the twenty-stamp mill was dis- 
mantled, being carried off piece- 
meal by the miners of the neigh- 
bourhood, some of whom were 
taking much yellow gold from 
The price was paid, and so foramean_ the ground. In fact, Angel’s had 

little ten pounds the great Utica Mine come to be regarded as one of 

was sold by its original 
discoverer, who, had he 
stuck to it, might have 
made the name of Sel- 
kirk as mighty in the 
money marts of Cali- 
fornia as that of Mackay 
or of Huntingdon or of 

Stanford. 

But the men_ who 
bought the mine did not 
know what they were 
buying. They never had 
the discerning power of 
John Selkirk, who knew 
when he gave it up that 
he was giving away 
millions. They opened 
the vein more freely and 
set up a twenty-stamp 
mill. But they were not 
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Cars of Ore from the Gold Cliff Mine. 





An Ore Train in the Mine. 
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A Station in the Utica Mine. 


the best camps in California. From 
the time that Henry Angel and James 
H. Carson found gold there in 1848 it 
had been esteemed a “good camp.” 
Stories were being told of rich quartz 
strikes and marvellous pay ore. The 
stories reached Sacramento, and a young 
man full of plans for money-getting and 
full of that certain shrewdness which 
begets money heard them. This man 
was James G. Fair, who at that time 
lad about a thousand pounds, all he 
possessed, in one little sack of dirty 
‘“ town dust,” which did not represent in 
value more than three-fourths the same 
amount in good, clean, honest dust from 
the mines, being adulterated with black 
sand as it passed from trader to trader. 

Young Fair took the stage for 
Angel's. With a trusted guide he looked 


all over the camp, and at last he came 
to Selkirk’s hole-in-the-ground. 

“What’s down in there?” he asked, 
peering into the old shaft. 

“ Nothing but water,” said the trusted 
guide. “There's a good property back 
on the hill there that I want to show 
you.” 

“ But ['m going to see this first,” said 
Fair. Pulling off his coat and taking a 
candle in his hand, he prepared to de- 
scend the ladder. 

“Look out, Fair! It’s old and rotten,” 
said the trusted guide, referring to the 
ladder. 

But Fair was half way down the shaft 
and into a drift to which the water had 
not reached. He held his candle on this 
side and on that, and sniffed about for 
the dangerous drift damp which 1s 
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Descending the Shaft. 


these to the shaft and up the rickety 


He picked workers in the mine, and came out with 
ladder into the sunlight. 


up several pieces of straggling quartz 


that had been chipped off by the last 


known to lurk in old mines. 
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Soon afterward an _ expert 
miner went carefully through 
the drifts of the old Selkirk 
mine, and a few weeks later a 
skip was at work bailing out 
the stagnant liquid from the 
hole. 

“Somebody’s working the 
old Selkirk mine,” they said in 
a camp gathering. 

But though the gold flowed 
into Fair’s coffers from the 
Utica, there were seasons of 
much discouragement. 

Fair knew that the Utica was 
a mine Of magnificent prospects, 
but he also knew that it was 
baffling, rebellious, and expen- 
sive. His few thousands had 
brought him in many thousands, 
but he was not satisfied. 

So, with the gold he had 
taken from ‘the Utica, Fair 
bought mines in the _ richest 
centres of ‘the great Comstock 
ledge. He prospered with daz- 
zling quickness. Soon he joined 
with Flood, Mackay, and 
O’Brien and in the Hale and 
Norcross mine these four 
men made their first million. 
Within a short time this was 
doubled and ttrebled. Fair 
bought more mines, and more 
riches became his. He left the 
slow old Utica to take care of 
itself, and went on amassing 
wealth until he had gained an 
enormous estate—an_ estate 
famous in his own day, and 
more famous since his death 
and the desperate fight made 
over it by his heirs in court. 

When James G. Fair aban- 
doned the Utica, the mill he 
built was dismantled, and the 
timbering in the shafts and 
stopes, as well as the buildings 
and the plant generally were 
left to the mercy of marauders 
and the unkindly elements. 
Here it was, ready to make any 
man’s fortune, but nobody 
wanted it. Everybody knew it 
was a hard nut to crack. Above 
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ground and below, the Utica _pre- 
sented the appearance of a picturesque 
ruin when, in 1880, Charles D. Lane 
bought it for $10,000. Lane was warned 
against making the purchase. 

“ Nobody can make anything out of a 
mine that Jim Fair has abandoned,” 
they said to him. 





a Mrs. Robinson, a spirit medium in 
San Francisco, who stoutly avers that it 
was she who told Lane of the real worth 
of the Utica. This esoteric adept de- 
clares that she can take a piece of quartz 
in her hand, and that, without removing 
the paper or cloth in which it is wrapped 
she can tell all there is worth knowing 
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I'm going “A man 
to begin named 
where he Hunt had a 
left off, and bond on 
see what | the Utica,” 
can do.” says Mrs. 
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feet of development work. Any man _ tune,’ [| said, holding up the _ rock. 
must be a lunatic who would try to ‘There isn't any doubt about it. 


work that rock.” 

Lane had very little money, but he 
had some ideas. Whether he derived 
these from a real knowledge of mining 
affairs, or whether he got them from the 
spirit world it is hard to say. There is 
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Stick to that mine, and you'll be a 
millionaire.’ ” 

Lane was not convinced, but secretly 
sent quartz specimens to the medium by 
different persons. In every case the 
spirits declared the mine to be rich, and 
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so finally Lane set to work to raise 
money to buy: the Utica. The money 
was gathered together at last, and, de- 
spite his wife’s declaration that no good 
would come of it, Lane became the 
owner of the mine. 

He worked hard year after year in 
the big burrow, and his wife had plenty 
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sources and was about three thousand 
pounds in debt. His credit was entirely 
exhausted, and he was considered a mild 
sort of mining crank. Those who knew 
him were not surprised at the way he 
stuck to what seemed a hopeless enter- 
prise. He was a hardy specimen of 
vigorous manhood, and remains so to- 





day, in his sixty-fifth year—tall, raw- 
boned, and fit to fight his way anywhere. 
He could “stay with his work” until 
other men had dropped from exhaustion. 
In those fighting days there was not an 
ounce of superfluous flesh on him. He 
could then, and he can now, undergo 
much privation and hardship, and issue 


“good fellow.” 

“You had better give it up, Charley,” 
suid Mrs. Lane to her husband, when, 
deep in debt and all his credit gone, the 
plucky miner looked desperately about. 
for assistance. 

“Not yet,’ was the quiet reply. 
“There’s gold there, and [’m going to 
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Starting a Raise. 


“The miners working straight up through the 
roof to th surface, many hundreds of feet.” 


have it.” And the resolute man 
kept pegging away, determined 
to win the vast deposits of rich 
metal which the spirits had 
promised he should get out oF 
the mine. 

It was at this low tide of the 
Lane fortune that a gaunt, 
shambling figure appeared in 
Angel's. The figure was con- 

spicuous because it was one of 
the few ever seen there topped 
by a stiff silk hat. From under 
the brim of the hat peered the 
sharp eyes of Alvinza Hay- 
ward, one .of the shrewdest of 
the old-time mining men of the 
coast. Hayward had a little 
money, and Lane, hearing he 
was in town, determined to in- 
terest him in the Utica. The 
newcomer examined the pros- 
pect. Lane wanted Hayward 
to advance him money enough 





to pay his debts and enable him 
to prosecute the work. Six 
thousand pounds would do it. 
But Hayward could not raise so 
much capital. He induced a 
man named W. S. Hobart, who 
had some money, to join him, 
and an arrangement was finally 
made by which Lane. sur- 
rendered to the two other men 
two-thirds of the Utica pro- 
perty, and retained one-third 
himself, the mine remaining un- 
der his superintendence. 

Lane paid his debts, in- 
creased the working force, and 
within a few months the report 
went ringing through Angel's 
and all over the coast that a 
large body of rich ore had been 
struck in the Utica Mine. The 
report was true. The spirits had 
“read the rock” aright. Here 
were millions of gold right at 
hand for the mere digging. 

“What did I tell you?” asked 
Lane of his wife. “ Didn’t I say 
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youd be wearing diamonds? 
Those spirits never lie.” 

He and his partners grimly 
exulted over their new fortunes. 
But they were quiet men. 
There was no wild hurrah, no 
violent conviviality. They kept 
at their work 

And now there was a great 
stir at Angel’s. Hundred’s of 
men were set to work at the 
Utica. Stamp inills of the most 
improved design were erected, 
as well as reduction works and 
metal - saving machinery — for 
working the tailings and get- 
ting the last response from 
Mother Earth that she could be 
made to give in gold. 

It was determined to follow 
the almost vertical vein by prob- 
ing straight down into the 
ground to any depth that might 
be necessary to reach and bring 
up the richest quartz. A shaft 
four by eight feet with two com- 
partments was sunk. The cost 
of this was considerable, being 
at the rate of £3 10s. a foot, 
and only two feet a day could 
be excavated. The same harsh 
and baffling conditions were en- 
countered a§ those which had 
resisted Selkirk and Fair, but 
no efforts were spared in pre- 
paring to wrest the gold from 
the bowels of the earth. 

It was Homeric labour. Far 
in the forest an army of men 
were cutting down yellow pines, 
and more men were loading 
them upon wagons hauled by long 
teams to the mine. Other men were 
sewing and hewing the great timbers, 
and were lowering them by cables 
down deep into the earth, and still 
others were setting them up and bolting 
them fast to keep the treacherous walls 
from breaking down and destroying the 
miners who were plying their drills and 
moving mountains of rock to be hoisted 
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aloft by great engines, and be crushed 
by other engines, and washed and sifted 
and strained in the gathering of the 
golden specks for which men give their 
best blood. : 

Four shafts have been sunk in the 
ledge, the deepest being nearly two 
thousand feet. One of these has been 
almost entirely retimbered twice with 
pine and oak, involving much expense 
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and much loss of time in mining. 

So that while the present owners have 
tamed the rebellious Utica, and made it 
the great gold-bearing power that it is, 
it has cost them thousands to do it. But 
the returns have been colossal. 

And now Bret Harte’s Angel's was in 
a fair way to forget itself and its old 
traditions. The opening of the rich 
quartz deposit was a great thing for the 
quiet, sleepy little town. It changed its 
rough aspect completely. 

The Utica is the greatest gold mine 
on the Pacific Coast, one of the wonders 
of wonderful California. It is a place 
of potent fascination to the traveller, 
and it well repays a student of mining 
to make careful observation of the 
methods pursued in taking out and 
treating the quartz. 

“The Utica runs Angel's,” is the say- 
ing there, and, in turn, Angel’s runs the 
Utica, for there is where the real masters 
of the mine, the men of brawn who delve 
in its deeps and darks, reside. They 


Air-drilling Face of Drift. 








Character Sketch. 


Al Miner. 


have braved its terrors of caving earth, 
its foul damps, its roaring blasts, and the 
subterranean sea of flames that has run 
through the drifts and shafts, demons of 
the underland, seeking out men to de- 
stroy them. 

It was these dauntless men who, under 
their brave leader, Superintendent Tom 
lane, fought the big fire of July, 1895. 
Leach year they had been putting twelve 
thousand great forest trees into the 
mine, and the element which destroys 
dead wood had always been ready to 
consume the mules of dry timbering. 
Nobody knows how the fire began. In 
the evening Alex McDonald and David 
Elmer, going to their stope near the Pig 
Pen chute, on the eight-hundred-foot 
level, heard a wild crackling, and en- 
countered a great volume of smoke. 
They ran back and gave the alarm. 
Soon an army of men under the general- 
ship of Superintendent Lane were 
hastening down to the Pig Pen. The 
leaders were driven back by the deathly 
fumes from the cauldron beyond. Some 
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of the miners were overcome by the gas 
and fell fat. Their companions dragged 
them out of danger and resuscitated 
them. 

“Put up a bulkhead—here!” shouted 
Lane. 

The men, half-blinded by the smoke 
and choking with the fumes, set to work. 
They piled high a breastwork of timbers 
and stones to keep the flames within 
bounds, and smother them, if possible. 
But hardly had the bulkhead been built 
before there was a tremendous ex- 
plosion, and the whole mass of which 
it was composed was blown back, the 
fragments scattering far. Luckily, none 
of the brave workers were killed, though 
many were nearly suffocated, and re- 
quired medical assistance at once. 
Other bulkheads were built, but the 
gas formed behind each of them, and 
they were blown away as it ignited 
from the flames. [Explosion after ex- 
plosion could be heard inside the mine, 
and there was a rattling of stones and a 
crashing of earth as the timbers gave 
way. 

“Well,” said Lane, “there's only one 
thing to be done now—fill her up with 
water. 
Start the 
engine's 
Si eye] 
Get your 
monitors to 
work!” 

A Oats 
Nooding of 
the great 
Sb he 
meant the 
loss: of 
thou - 
sands of 








Miners at work Cross-cutting from a Station, 


monitors began to discharge their great 
treams into the mine to the time when 
the last blazing stick of pine was sub- 


merged. 
BN a 


began the 
work of 
hoisting 
the water 
out of the 
m1 me. 
Night and 
day for 
€ 3 ¢° ht 
weeks the 
great skips 
and pumps, 
regular and 
extra — all 


pounds and that he 
a long de- could set 
lay. Ninety | to work — 
hours there were kept 
were from constantly 
the time . es de Ett: : , em ployed. 
the bi <4 In the ‘* Stopes.”’ When the 
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water was lowered sufficiently, the 
miners went back to their damp stations, 
and soon the drills were clanking again. 

And what has been done with the 
gold taken from the great mine? 

Hayward has used his money to make 
money, and certainly the influence of 
his share of the Utica gold has been 
widely felt. Under the advice of the 
spirits he has invested in various other 
mines, nearly all of which have been 
productive. He has bought large areas 
of land in California, and buildings and 
lots. He owns one of the tallest sky- 
scrapers in San Francisco, a great store 
and office building, erected at the behest 
of his spiritual guides. He has a large 
villa tract in San Mateo. Here in a fine 
mansion, surrounded by beautiful, well- 
kept grounds, a deer park, and ample 
conservatories, he lives and enjoys life 
in a quiet way. 





Clean-up of Mill. 
Some of the stamps of the Utica Mine may be seen Leneath the letters ‘* A,” ‘“‘B 


THE UTICA GOLD MINE. 


It is difficult to differentiate between 
Lane and Hayward when it comes to 
their belief in spirits. Undoubtedly it 
is the truth to say that they are both 
devout believers. To them the occult 
as a governing force is as important as 
the rise and fall of the markets, and as 
real. It enters into all their daily cal- 
culations. They are both reverent be- 
lievers in spiritualism, and the argu- 
ments for their faith, which they will 
sometimes advance to their friends, are 
many and often convincing. 

Hobart, the man whom Hayward in- 
duced to join him in the Utica enter- 
prise, did not live to enjoy his share of 
the gold. He died in 1893, leaving an 
enormous estate. His interest in the 
Utica is now owned by his son, Walter 
S. Hobart. 

As for Lane, who struggled so long 
to develop the Utica, and who has had 
his share of the gold, his investments at 
home and far afield have prospered ex- 
ceedingly. He has not gone in for town 
lots or country lands. With him it has 
been mines, mines, mines. Utica gold, 
under spiritual guidance, was directed to 
La Fortuna Mine, in Arizona. This is 
one of the great bonanzas of the Pacific 
Coast, and from its veins were taken 
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the largest pockets of high-grade ore 
ever dug from the depths of any Ameri- 
can mine. A large number of stamps 
are pounding there at present, and the 
prospect for future wealth is said to be 
very great. 

Utica gold has gone north to breed 
more gold in the Arctic. Mr. Lane has 
put more money into Alaskan mining 
enterprises than any other man in the 
world. He has sailed ships to Nome 
freighted with all manner of mining- 
camp supplies. He has built stores and 
warehouses and piled up mountains of 
coal on the Arctic beach, where fuel was 
not, and carried much lumber there. He 
built and equipped the northernmost 
railroad in the world, that from Nome to 
Anvil City, on which [I travelled last 
summer in a journey over the tundra to 
the wonderful placers which Mr. Lane 
was developing along the bleak Anvil 


Creek. To see Lane seated on a rough 


bench on a flat car, swaying and rock- 
ing over the great marsh, one would not 
recognise in him the millionaire. But 
there I saw the man who had the grit 
to take up the Utica when shrewd 
James G. Fair had abandoned it, and 
spend his money like water before a 
penny was returned. 
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A Stution in the Utica Mine. 


The Cutting Out of the “ Heavenly 
Home.” 


By Norman Duncan. 


Author of ‘“‘ The Soul of the Street,’’ etc. 


T would travesty grace to call her 
| slim. She was a skinny for-and- 

after of a model which her builder 
had first fashioned of dream-stuff in a 
vision. She was called the Heavenly 
Home because the Skipper, Tom Lisson, 
was of a pious turn of mind when she 
was christened—nor doubted that he 
would enter Paradise by way of her. 
All the skippers of Green Bay were 
agreed that in naming her Skipper Tom 
had once again displayed that genius in 
foresight for which he was noted from 
Cape Norman to Twillingate. Her 
spread of canvas was in inverse pro- 
portion to her width of beam; and this, 
as every Newfoundlander will tell you, is 
a sort of sacrilegious presumption in a 
master-builder which the gusty winds of 
that coast never fail to punish in the 
end. As a matter of course, her disposi- 
tion was of the crankiest. According to 
Skipper Tom, however, who had the 
whip hand of her, she was merely “a 
bit frisky,” and as prone to flirt with 
disaster as an outport maid with the 
captain of a coastal steamer. However 
that be, she had fished the Labrador 
seas, traded the French shore, smuggled 
red liquor from Saint Pierre, gone to 
the ice for seals, and carried coals from 
Sidney to St. John’s. Skipper Tom’s 
horny fist had brought her through 
every adventure, and more than one of 
her crews’ had _= survived, to their 
astonishment, to be called green-livered 
tom-cod by the roaring giant at the 
wheels. 

“They tells me, b’y,” said Skipper 
Tom, “that ’tis me coffin I've builded. 
Maybe ’tis. Sure, maybe ’tis. But I 
tells you, b’y, that there’s neither maid 


in Green Bay—where, look you, the 
handiest an’ plumpest maids in New- 
f'unland be, b’y—there’s neither maid in 
Green Bay I’d trade that old craft for. 
Noa, zur—not though the maid were so 
clever her could sail the Heavenly Home 
herself.” 

It had been with some misgiving that 
Skipper Tom loaned her to old Skipper 
Zeke Sevior to run a cargo of contra- 
band stuff from Saint Pierre to 
Well, I must not tell to what point in 
Green Bay. He was almost persuaded 
in his innermost heart that the finger of 
the Lord pointed otherwise. Had he 
not spent three days and three nights of 
a blizzard on a twelve-foot pan of ice 
with Skipper Zeke, long ago, Skipper 
Zeke might have worn out his tongue 
in vain talk. When the message came 
north that she had been impounded for 
a debt Skipper Zeke owed Garnot ct 
Cie., and would be sold at public auction, 
Skipper Tom vowed that never more 
would he slight the leading of the Lord. 
Having come to this pious determina- 
tion, he leaped to the decision to cut 
the Heavenly Home out of Saint Pierre 
Harbour if he had to break the heads of 
thirty Frenchmen to achieve it; more- 
over, that, the Lord helping him, he 
would steal a dory for vengeance, and 
smuggle a small cargo to lighten the 
expense of the venture. By so much as 
he loved his schooner he hated the 
French, for the French had once robbed 
him on the high seas, and he had gone 
without redress, because, being a brawny 
saint after a fashion of his own, he 
despised the law. Now, wrath blazed in 
his capacious bosom—neither flickered 
nor spat fire, but luridly blazed. If 
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threats should come true, the life of, 
the town crier of Saint Pierre, who was 
also the auctioneer, bade fair, in a cer- 
tain event, to be cut off long before 
consumption could lay him by the heels. 
“Sure, b’y,” said Skipper Tom to me, 
“ve shipped Josiah Cove for the cruise. 
He’s a clever hand with his fists, zur, an 
a dunderhead at caution. Will you make 
up the rest o’ the crew, zur? ’Tis 
health you’re after—cruisin’ about for 
health, zur. Lookin’ about for rest, 
be’nt you! Well, seems t’ me,” said 
Skipper Tom, with the accent of settled 
conviction, 
health an’ rest in a little ruction, zur, 
than in two months o’ fresh air.” 
I agreed with Skipper Tom. 
® # + * * * © 
I did not know until we were well 
started on this adventure that Skipper 
Tom was a marked man in Saint Pierre. 
There was no price on his head, to be 
sure, but he was answerable for several 
offences which would pass current in 
St. John’s for assault and battery, if not 
for assualt with intent to maim or kill— 
all committed in those old days when he 
loved a ruction better than a prayer 
meeting. We determined to make a 
landing by stealth—a wise precaution, as 
it appeared to me. So in three days we 
were at La Maline, a small fishing har- 
bour on the south coast of Newfound- 
land, and a port of call for the Placentia 
Bay mail boat. The Iles Saint Pierre et 
_ Miquelon, the remnant of the western 
empire of the French, lay some twenty 
miles to the southwest, across a channel 
which at best is of uncertain mood, and 
on this day was as forbidding a waste of 
waves and gray clouds as it has been my 
lot to venture out upon. Skipper Tom 
picked up his ideal of a craft for the 
passage—a skiff so cheap and rotten 
that “’twould be small loss, sir, if she 
sank under us.” And the Skipper was 
in a roaring good humour as with all 
sail set he drove the old hulk through 
that wilderness of crested seas; and big 
Josiah Cove, as he swung the bail 


“that there do be morc, 


bucket, was not a whit behind in glow- 
ing expectation—in particular, that ex- 
pectation which concerned an encounter 
with a gendarme with whom he had had 
the misfortune to exchange nothing but 
words upon a former occasion. As for 
me, at times I felt like a smuggler, and 
capped myself in fancy with a red tur- 
ban, at times like a pirate, and felt for 
my knife, which was safe in its sheath 
by order of Skipper Tom—but, when I 
looked at the sea’s bared teeth, I con- 
fess I felt more like a fool abandoned 
to his folly. At any rate, I did not 
anticipate the medizval adventure which 
befell me. 

We made Saint Pierre at dusk—dusk 
of a thick night, with the wind blowing 
half a gale from the east. We had no 
mind to subject ourselves to those for- 
malities which might precipitate embar- 
rassing disclosures; so we ran up the 
harbour as inconspicuously as might be, 
all the while keeping a covert lookout 
for the skinny old craft which we had 
come to cut out. The fog, drifting in as 
we proceeded, added its shelter to that 
of the night; and we dared to make a 
search. We found her at last, lying at 
anchor in the isolation of Government 
waters—a most advantageous circum- 
stance. 

“Take the skiff ‘longside, skipper,” 
said Josiah. 

“Tis a bit risky, Josiah, b’y,” said 
Skipper Tom. “ But ’twould be good— 
now, really, ’twould—'twould be good t’ 
tread her old deck for a spell.” 

“ An’ lay a hand to her wheel,” said 
Josiah, with a side wink so broad that 
the darkening mist could not hide it. 

“ An’ lay a hand to her wheel,” re- 
peated the skipper. “Be gor! An’ lay 
a hand to her wheel!” 

We ran in—full into the lee of her, 
and rounded to under the stern. The 
sails of the skiff flapped noisily and the 
water slapped her sides. We rested 
breathlessly—waiting an event which 
might warn us to be off into hiding in 
the fog. But no disquieting sound came 
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from the schooner—no startled exclama- 
tion, no hail, no footfall; nothing but 
the creaking of the anchor chain and 
the rattle of the blocks aloft <A 
schooner loomed up and shot past like 
a shadow; then silence. I gave a low 
hail in French. There was no response 
from the Heavenly Home; nor did a 
second hail, in a raised voice, bring forth 
an answering sound. It was all silent 
and dark aboard. So Skipper Tom out 
with the gaff and drew the boat up the 
lee side. He chuckled a bit and shook 
himself. It seemed to me that he freed 
his arms and loosened his great muscles 
as for a fight. With a second chuckle he 
caught the rail, leaped from the skiff 
like a cat and rolled over on the deck 
of his own schooner. We heard the 
thud of his fall—a muttered word or two 
mixed up with laughter—soft footfalls 
departing aft. For a long time nothing 
occurred to apprise us of what the 
skipper was about. We strained our 
ears. In the end, I heard a muffled cry, 
which seemed to come out of the shore- 
ward cloud of fog—a thud, as though 
coming from a great distance—and 
nothing more. 

“What’s that?” I whispered. 

“*Tis a row aboard a Frenchman 
t’win’ard, sir,” said Josiah. “’Tis a skip- 
per beatin’ a ’prentice. They does it a 
wonderful lot.” 

Five minutes passed without a sign 
of the skipper. Then he came forward 
on a run; his feet rang on the deck— 
there was no concealment. 

“ Come aboard, b’y,” said he, shoving 
his bearded face over the side with a 
grin which fairly lighted up the dark- 
ness. “Come aboard the old girl, zur. 
I’ve took her.” 

To be sure he had! He had blundered 
upon the watchman in the cabin. Being 
observed before he could withdraw, he 
had leaped upon this functionary with 
strange oaths and resistless impetuosity, 
had overpowed him, gagged him, trussed 
him like a turkey cock and rolled him 
into the bunk. Good Lord, what men 
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they breed in Newfoundland! With 
his own arms and hands and teeth, Skip- 
per Tom Lisson had done this deed. 
The Heavenly Home was ours. The 
waters roundabout gave no sign of hav- 
ing been apprised of the capture. No 
cry of surprise rang out—no call for 
help—no hullabaloo of pursuit. The 
lights of the town twinkled in the 
foggy night in undisturbed serenity. She 
was ours! Skipper Tom ran from stem 
to stern swiftly inspecting her. He felt 
of the windlass gear, gave a twist to 
the wheel and a haul on the mainsail 
halyard. She was all clear—ripe for the 
wind. She had ballast sufficient to with- 
stand a mighty gust, her water casks 
were full, her larder was——— 

Well, precisely what the trussed-up 
watchman had for his own comfort, and 
a thing to be chanced. She was ours, 
but to what advantage? The capture of 
the man in the cabin had but added to 
our perplexities. It might better have 
been put off for a day; for the night 
was thick, and the wind swept furiously 
up from the sea. It would be a dead 
beat to windward to make the open—a 
sharp beat through a_ rock-strewn, 
narrow channel in a rising gale. 

“TI knows this harbour,” said Skipper 
Tom, with a long sigh, “ an’ I could take 
she out with a fair wind, though ’twere 
thick as bags. But I can’t beat out— 
noa, zur, I can’t.” 

“*Twould be a pity t’ wreck she,” 
said Josiah. 

“*Twould that, b’y,” said Skipper 
Tom. 

“*Twould be a pity t’ leave 'ithout a 
dory, zur,” said Josiah. 

“Tis not to be thought of, lad,” said 
the Skipper. 

Josiah winked solemnly my way. 
“*T would be a pity, skipper,” he said, 
“t? goa hoame ’ithout runnin’ a cargo— 
a skiff load now, zur—just t’ smuggle 
a bit of a skiff load.” 

“Leave us goa ashoare, b’y,” cried 


the skipper. “Leave us goa ashore. 
Us’ll——” : 
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“But the Frenchman,” I interposed. 
“What shall we ‘s 

“T'll fix un so he can gurgle a bit,” 
said Skipper Tom. “Sure, zur, ’tis a 
comfortable bunk he be’s in, as I knows. 
He'll do till the morrow night—an’ the 
Lord sends a fair wind.” 

We heard the rattle and creak of oars 
approaching, to which, in a few minutes 
the voices of two men added a poignant 
interest. The rowers rested on their 
oars, as though looking about; then the 
oars splashed the water again, and the 
dory shot toward us. We lay flat on the 
deck. The boat hung off the stern of 
the schooner. 

“Jean.” The hail was in French. It 
was not answered, you may be sure, 
from the Heavenly Home. 

6c Jean 1 bP] 

“He’s not aboard,” spoke up the 
other man. 

“He must be aboard. His dory’s tied 
to the rail. Jean! Jean Morot!” 

“ Come—let’s be off to the Voyageur. 
He’s asleep.” A pair of oars fell in the 
water. “ Come—take your oars. It’s too 
rough to lie here. And it’s late enough.” 

fy But 3 

“Take your oars!” with an oath. 

We breathed easier when we heard 
the splash and creak and rattle reced- 
ing; but we did not rise until the sounds 
were out of hearing, presumably in the 
direction of the Voyageur. 

“To-morrow afternoon, does you say, 
zur?” said Josiah, when I had communi- 
cated the fact. “’Tis a hard lookout.” 

“Well, whatever,” said the Skipper, 
“Tl goa aft an’ fix the Frenchman so he 
can swear in his throat. ’Tis little 
enough pleasure he'll have. Sure, us 
can’t deny un that much.” 

Before we left the deck of the 
Heavenly Home it was agreed that aside 
from all other considerations we could 
‘not make the open sea in the teeth of 
the wind. The discovery of the watch- 
man in the cabin must be chanced until 
such a time as a fair wind came in the 
night. On our way to the obscure wharf 
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at which we landed it was determined 
that Josiah should board the schooner 
at nine o'clock, noon, and six o'clock of 
the next day to feed him and to set the 
galley fire going for half an hour to allay 
suspicion. It was arranged that Skipper 
Tom should that very night purchase a 
small cargo from a merchant with whom 
he had had dealings in his smuggling 
days and provide for its delivery in con- 
venient packages to Josiah upon de- 
mand. Thereupon the skipper was to go 
to a small café of his acquaintance and 
lie hidden until dusk. On no account 
was he to cross the paths of those gen- 
darmes and citizens who might call him 
to account for the misdeeds of other 
days. My part was to put up like a 
gentleman at the Hotel Joinville. More- 
over, I was to solve the difficulty of rid- 
ding the schooner of the watchman’s 
callers as best I could—of which, indeed, 
I was none too sanguine. If the wind 
blew fair we were to meet at the land- 
ing-place after the town crier had 
beaten the ten o'clock drum; thence to 
board the schooner, toss the skiff load 
on her deck, up with the sails and run 
for Newfoundland waters with all speed, 
though we risked ripping the sticks out 
of her. 

“They’s nothin’ French can catch the 
Heavenly Home, zur,’ said Skipper 
Tom, “but a man-o’--war. An’ be gor, 
tis not sure I am that she om 

Skipper Tom had interrupted himself . 
to scowl at Josiah, for Josiah had given 
a long-drawn whistle. 

“Man-o’-war?” said J. “ The Patrie 
was at Bay St. George three days ago. 
Bound north to the Straits, the Western 
Star said.” | 

“An’ the Dauphin?” said Josiah. 

“Lord knows,” said I. “Maybe 
bound this way.” 

“They’s usually one here,” said the 
With a sudden change of 
thought : “’Tis a good dory that French- 
man has. I were lookin’ at she. ’Twill 
do t’ take hoame with us.” 

Then we separated, to go to our 
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several places, as had been agreed. 
+ * * * * * *¥ 


My dinner at the Hotel Joinville was 
good, if somewhat late. My cigar was 
excellent. Both influences combined to 
reduce the problems of the adventure 
to nothing more terrible than the phan- 
toms of a smoke wreath. No doubt the 
wind would veer to the west before 
dawn. No doubt the friends of our 
prisoner would be easily turned from 
their purpose to board the Heavenly 
Home. No doubt the imprisoned watch- 
man was a friendless wretch whose com- 
pany no others would seek. No doubt, 
the Dauphin was on the French shore 
potting illicit cod traps. No doubt Skip- 
per Tom would escape recognition. No 
doubt, the night would cover our flight. 
No doubt the Heavenly Home could run 
within stone’s throw of the Newfound- 
land shore before she could be caught. 
It all went without saying. There was 
nothing to perturb one—it was all in 
the hazy, far-away future of to-morrow. 
The thing to do was to dream—to rise 
to the rare romance of the adventure. 
So I walked abroad; and in the quaint 
streets and old customs of the little town, 
here remote from all the things of the 
present and of the new world as we 
know it in this day, I found that which 
soon lifted me into a dream of times 
long past and of their doughty deeds for 
honour and a lady. Soft voices in the 
streets, forms flitting from shadow to 
shadow, priest and strutting gendarme 
and veiled lady, gabled roofs, barred 
windows, low doorways, the clatter of 
sabots, the pendant street lights, the 
rumble of the ten o’clock drums. These 
things seen in a mist were all of the 
days when bold ventures were made— 
ay, of those days when a brave man 
would recover his own, come what might, 
if it had been wrongfully wrested from 
him. It was a rare dream—and not 
broken until I turned into the Quai de 
la Ronciere. 

As I rounded the corner I was almost 
knocked from my feet by a burly fellow 


in a Basque cap who was breathless with 
haste. 

“ Monsieur—if he will pardon—it was 
not ” he stammered, apologetically. 

Men were hurrying past toward the 
Cafe d’Espoir, appearing everywhere 
from the mist and running with the 
speed of deep excitement. There was a 
clamorous crowd about the door—push- 
ing, scuffing, shouting. 

“What has happened?” I asked. 

“An American has killed a gendarme, 











monsieur. A ter-rible fellow! Oh, 
fear-r-r . 
“ And why—wha if 


“ He was a ter-rible fellow, monsieur. 
The gendarmes have been on the look- 
out for him for three years. And when 
they laid hands on him he fought, mon- 
sieur—fought with the strength of the 
devil himself. It took five gendarmes to 
bind him—five, monsieur. Poor Louis 
Arnot! He is dead—killed, monsieur, by 
a pig of an American with a bottle. 
They are to take the murderer to the 
jail. I am just now running to warn 
Deschamps to make ready the dungeon 
cell. If monsieur will but excuse me, I 
will e 

He was off, so I joined the crowd at 
the door of the cafe, which was that 
low place to which the skipper of the 
Heavenly Home had repaired to hide. [ 
hung on the outskirts of the crowd, un- 
able to push my way further. The 
wrath of these folk was so noisy that 
I could catch no word of what went on 
within. I devoutly hoped that Skipper 
Tom had kept to his hiding-place de- 
spite the inspiriting sound below. Then, 
exerting my strength and assuming an 
air of authority, I wormed my way to 
the door and entered. A moment later 
I had clambered on the bar and was 
overlooking the squirming crowd and 
eagerly listening to the clamour. Above 
every sound—above the cries and 
clatter and gabble—and above every 
sound, I say, rang the fighting English 
of Skipper Tom Lisson, of Green Bay. 
It was no American—it was Skipper 
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Tom whom the gendarmes had taken, 
and he was now so seriously involved, 
apparently, that his worst enemies could 
wish him no deeper in the mesh. They 
had him bound hand and foot and 
guarded with drawn swords, fearing, as 
I believed, that somewhere he had a 
crew of wild fellows at his back to make 
a rescue. To attempt a rescue was not 
to be thought of, so I waited, withdraw- 
ing into a shadow, until they had carried 
him out, with the crowd yelping at their 
heels. Then I went to the group in the 
corner where Louis Arnot the gendarme 
was stretched out on the floor. 

I touched the surgeon on 
shoulder. “Is he dead?” I asked. 
“No, monsieur, he is alive.” | 

“Will he live?” 

“To be sure! With my skill—-it is 
impossible, monsieur—he cannot die! 
He will be restored in three days.” 


Thereupon I went home to bed. 
* * * * * # * 


the 


In the morning it seemed not to 
matter that the wind blew fresh from the 
west and promised to hold true for the 
day—a fair, strong wind for the out- 
ward-bound craft. Nor was I interested 
in a placard which announced that the 
schooner Heavenly Home would be sold 
at auction by the town crier on the next 
day to satisfy a debt which one Ezekiel 
Sevior owed the firm of Garnot et Cie. 
That there would be no public inspec- 
tion until the morning of the day of 
sale gave me no comfort whatever. I 
was somewhat amused, however, when, 
sauntering on the Quai soon after nine 
o'clock, I saw smoke rising merrily from 
the galley pipe of our skinny old fore- 
and-aft, and I hoped that Josiah would 
treat the Frenchman with such con- 
sideration as he might not live to regret. 
But all things related to the cutting out 
of the Heavenly Home had no more 
than the pathetic interest which at- 
taches to plans gone awry and long 
since abandoned. The Heavenly Home 
was not to be cut out—most surely not. 
The matter in hand was the relief of 


Thomas Lisson, then languishing in a 
dungeon, answerable to a charge of what 
was tantamount to heinous assault upon 
an officer of the peace, and subject, as 
I had learned, to transportation to a 
French penal colony the Lord knew 
where. The medizval aspect of Saint 
Pierre had entranced me by its very 
picturesqueness. Now, however, it held 
the menace of an antiquated code of 
criminal procedure—in a _ word, of 
medizeval justice. 

I determined to visit the jail—to show 
the lively interest of a tourist in every 
nook of it, to see and pry and perhaps 
obtain secret speech with Skipper Tom. 

To my astonishment—to my un- 
bounded amusement—to my inspiration 
—I found that the Saint Pierre jail, as 
it appeared from the outside, was an 
opera bouffe affair; that it had been 
designed chiefly to impress the beholder, 
and was builded long, long ago. It was 
a low walled structure situate in a quiet 
corner of the town. The outer walls 
were exceeding thick. To be sure, one 
might work with pick and shovel for a 
week and never tunnel them. But why 
tunnel them when it was fairly possible 
to leap over them? They were strewn 
on the top with bits of broken bottle. 
But why cut one’s hands when it was so 
easy to throw a jacket over the jagged 
glass and save the pain? The walls 
served no good purpose but to frighten 
the populace with their frowns. : If the 
interior were in keeping, the Heavenly 
Home might yet be sailed in triumph to 
Green Bay, and the rescue of Skipper 
Tom would be a highly interesting 
episode of the adventure. As big Des- 
champs, the jailer, led me through the 
musty corridors and cells I perceived 
that the old building had long ago gone 
to wrack. It was a place of dust and rust 
and dry rot—of crumbling masonry, of 
rotted casements, of rust-eaten bars, of 
creaking hinges and broken locks. I 
had the impression that I could break in 
the doors with my fist and tumble the 
walls about my ears with a push. 
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“This way, monsieur,” said Des- 
champs, at last. “ Come, and I will show 
you the pig of a Newfoundlander who 
half killed a gendarme. He is a terrible 
fellow! ” 

He had Skipper Tom safe enough— 
thrown into a foul-aired, windowless cell 
with an iron-bound door, from which 
there was no escape. There was nothing 
for it but to return with Josiah and lock 
Deschamps in one of his own cells. The 
skipper came to the narrow grating in 
the door. He scowled at the jailer and 
looked me over blankly. It was well 
that he gave no sign of knowing me. 

“Pah!” exclaimed Deschamps, 
screwing his face into a look of disgust 
which was not lost upon the Newfound- 
lander. 

“That’s one moare for you when I 
cotches you alone, you green-livered 
tom-cod,” the skipper growled. 

“What does the pig say, monsieur ? ” 
said Deschamps. 

“That he regrets his crime,’ I inter- 
preted. 

“Pah!” said Deschamps. “Come, 
monsieur—we shall continue the inspec- 
tion.” 

I was taken to the furthermost cell of 
the corridor. It was isolated from that 
part of the building where the jailer had 
his living quarters, and it was a light, 
roomy place on the ground floor. The 
window bars were rusted thin and the 
masonry in which they were sunk was 
falling away. It seemed to me 
that I could wrench the bars away 
with my hands, but I found that 
I could not when I tried them. I looked 
out, regretting that Skipper Tom had 
not been confined there ; and what I saw 
made me regret it the more. There was 
a small garden under the window—and 
beyond, only the opera bouffe outer 








wall 

“This cell, monsieur,” said Des- 
champs, “is where I confine the drunken 
Americans when " 

“ When ” said I, betrayed into 
eagemmess. 


“When they make a great noise, mon- 
sieur. I have the headache—so bad and 
so often I have the headache, monsieur. 
I cannot bear the great noise they make. 
It is fearful. So I put them here, and I 
go to sleep, and they do not trouble me 
at all.” 

“Ts it so?” said I. “ How sad that 
you suffer. You are compelled to put 
them here when they make a great 
noise?” 

. Compelled—that is the word, mon- 
sieur.’ 

“ But the people on the street?” 

“Ah!” said he, with a shrug, “ who 
cares for them? ‘They are used to the 
noise, and do not bother about it.” 

“Ah!” said I. “Let us go.” 

When we came to the door of Skipper 
Tom’s cell upon our return, I paused; 
and I was evolving a plan to have a word 
with him without exciting suspicion 
when Deschamps saved me the trouble. 

“Will monsieur not tell the pig,” said 
he, “that he shall have no breakfast ? ” 

“With pleasure,” said I. “ Skipper 
Tom, b’y,” I went on in English, “ when 
I leave here howl till you crack your 
throat.” 

“ How’s the wind, zur?” said he. 

“What does he say?” said Des 
champs. 

“That he deserves the punishment,” 
said I. 

Deschamps insisted that I should see 
the guillotine in the garret. 

Then he let me go. I paused on the 
threshold—lingered to prolong my de- 
light. 

“And do the prisoners never es- 
cape?” said I. 

“Escape!” he cried. “ Monsieur, how 
could you suggest it? Escape! From 
me—from me, monsieur!” He struck 
his breast and extended his arms. “ Ah, 
no—they could not. My bravery, mon- 
sieur—my strength— all the world 
knows of them. I am famous, monsieur. 
Escape! From me? Ah, no. It is im-° 
possible.” 

In truth, when I observed his gigantic 
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form, his broad, muscular chest, his 
mighty arms and thick neck, his large, 
lowering face—when I had observed all 
this, I came to the conclusion that I had 
as lief wrestle a grizzly as oppose him, 
for it would come to the same thing in 
the end. I was about to compliment 
him when a long, dismal howl inter- 
rupted me. 

“Mon Dieu!” cried Deschamps. “It 
is the pig of a Newfoundlander gone 
mad.” 

The howl was repeated even more 
excruciatingly. Deschamps tore his hair 
and stamped his feet. 

“Mon Dieu! Mon Dieu!” he cried. 
“What shall I do? It is fear-rful! My 
head! Mon Dieu, my head?” 

I went away laughing. 

* * * * * * € 

That afternoon I spent on the deck 
of the Heavenly Home. I strutted for- 
ward and aft with as much of the inso- 
lence of a civic official as I could com- 
mand, and no man came near to 
question my right. When the watch- 
man’s friends came from the Voyageur 
I reviled them and drove them away. 
They went meekly afd with apologies 
for having disturbed me. At four o’clock 
Josiah Cove had the madness to run the 
skiff alongside and pass the cargo to the 
schooner’s deck. He went below and 
relieved the Frenchman of his gag for 
half an hour, as he had done twice be- 
fore on that day. Then he persuaded me 
into giving him all the money I chanced 
to have, and went ashore to buy another 
load. It was a bold game, and it seemed 
to be nobody’s business to interfere with 
it—even to question it. Curious glances 
were cast the way of the Heavenly 
Home, but our conduct was so assured 
that no suspicion seemed to be aroused. 
When I put off in the evening I had 
the comfort of knowing that the French 
cruiser Dauphin had not arrived. It was 
after dark when, by appointment, I met 
Josiah. He provided me with a crowbar, 
which I required, and with a short 
length of line, which he said would be 


sure to comé useful, for he had always 
found it so. Then we set off for the jail 
together, and there we arrived some 
time after the drums had warned all 
good people to be within doors. 

“What's that?” said Josiah of a 
sudden. 

It was a hoarse, melancholy croak pro- 
ceeding from the other side of the wall. 
The skipper’s cell had been changed, as 
I had foreseen, and the skipper himself 
was doing his duty to the bitter end. 

The street was deserted. We acted 
quickly. Josiah gave me a leg. I threw 
my jacket over the broken glass and 
mounted the wall. Josiah made off at 
once ; 1t was his duty to have the skiff 
loaded and in readiness. I dropped into 
the garden. 

“Be that you, b’y?” whispered the 
skipper from his cell window. 

I could not repress a laugh. In this 
he joined me. We giggled like two 
school girls on a lark. 

“The wind’s from the west, be’n't he, 
b’y?” said the skipper. 

“Sure,” I replied, “and blowing 
fifteen. knots, if at all.” 

“ Haste, then, lad! Us'll be off.” 

The window was low. I wrenched a 
bar from its socket. [t came with a 
great clatter. It made my blood run cold 
to hear the noise. I prized the second 
and it yielded. Down fell a block of 
stone with a crash. While I was feeling 
for a purchase on the third bar Skipper 
Tom caught my wrist. 

“ Hist, lad!” 

It was a footfall in the corridor. Skip- 
per Tom slipped into the darkness by 
the door—vanished like a shadow. I 
dropped to the ground. By what un- 
happy chance had Deschamps come 
upon this visitation? Could it have been 
the silence of Skipper Tom? I heard 
the cover of the grating lifted. 

“Mon Dieu!” 

That was Deschamps’ voice. Doubt- 
less he had observed that two bars were 
missing from the window. I heard the 
key slipped into the lock and the door 
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creak on its hinges. All the time I 
knew that Skipper Tom was crouched 
in the shadow—poised for the spring. 
There was a quick step—a crash—a 
quick-drawn breath—the noise of a 
shock—a cry—a groan. Skipper Tom 
had kicked the door to and leaped upon 
the jailer. I prized the third bar out and 
broke the fourth with a blow. Then I 
squirmed through the window. Even in 
that dim light—half the night light with- 
out—I could see that the struggle was 
over. Skipper Tom had Deschamps by 
the throat with his great right hand. He 
had the jailer’s waist in his left arm as 
in a vice, and was forcing his head back 
—back—back-—-until I thought the 
Frenchman’s spine would crack. Des- 
champs was tugging at that right arm of 
iron—weakly, vainly tugging to wrench 
it away from his throat. His eyes were 
starting from their sockets, and his 
tongue protruded. Back went the head— 
back—back! The arm was pitiless. 
Back—back! He was done for. Ina 
moment his strength departed and he 
collapsed. He had not had time to call 
for help, so quick had been Tom Lis- 
son’s hand. We bound his limp body 
with the length of line Josiah had given 
me, and we had no sooner bound him 
than he revived. 

“You are a great man, monsieur,” he 
mumbled. “ You have vanquished me— 
Deschamps! You will be famous— 
famous, monsieur. I shall send my re- 
signation to His Excellency the Gover- 
nor to-morrow. Deschamps—he is van- 
quished! ” 

“ Let’s be off b’y,” the skipper gasped. 

We locked the door on the inside, 
clambered through the window and 
scaled the wall. We sped through the 


deserted streets with all haste. We came 
to the landing-place and found the skiff 
tugging at her painter with her sails all 
unfurled. But Josiah was nowhere to be 
seen. We called him—again and yet 
again we called him. There was no re- 
sponse. For ten long minutes we 
waited. Then we heard the footfalls of 
a man running. The skipper caught up 
an oar and.made ready to strike. A 
burly figure, waving a sword, came leap- 
ing down the wharf. The skipper raised 
the bar—but I caught his arm before 
the blow fell; for I had recognised 
Josiah, and I doubted not, when I saw 
the gkttering weapon, that he had 
sought out the gendarme with whom, 


_upon a former occasion, as I have said, 


he had had the misfortune to exchange 
nothing but words. We set sail for the 
Heavenly Home exultant. We tossed 
the cargo aboard, hauled up the mainsail, 
set the jib and slipped the anchor. Then 
we heard the clang, clang, clang of a 

cell—a warning clang, clang, clang, 
which could mean but one thing: The 
activity of the gendarme whom Josiah 
had trounced. 

“Fetch up the Frenchman,” cried 
Skipper Tom. “ They've found us out. 
Put un in the dory and turn un adrift.” 

This done, the skipper gave the 
schooner to the wind. We shook out the 
rest of the canvas. She gathered way 
and fairly flew for the open sea. Pur- 
suit? The Lord knows! It never came 
near us. Home? To be sure. We 
hugged the Newfoundland shore from 
La Maline to Green Bay—to that point 
where we landed our cargo. And from 
that day to this I have never heard what 
Saint Pierre thought of the cutting out 
of the fore-and-after Heavenly Home. 





The Dominant Dimple. 
By Clara Morris. 


round, white chin; neither was 

it coming and going on a pink 
cheek. It was a dimple incarnate, stand- 
ing on four legs—in fact, a pony on 
whose shapely, satiny quarter, one 
dimple, round and amazing deep, ap- 
pearing and disappearing with twink- 
ling rapidity, was so unusual and so 
amusingly pretty as to give ndme to 
its owner. ‘Thus she became “ Dimple,” 
and later on the “Dominant Dimple” 
of a family, honest and law-abiding, but 
never famous for meekness of spirit, 
nor humbleness of mien, yet who per- 
mitted themselves to be alternately, 
shamelessly bullied or devotedly served 
by the small animal. 

Nature had given of her best to 
Dimple, called a pony from her height 
of twelve hands, nevertheless there was 
nothing ponyish about her. Instead, she 
was a very perfect horse in miniature. 
Her strong strain of Arab blood showed 
plainly in the deer-like slenderness of 
her legs and thesextreme fineness of her 
head, just as in her character it showed 
in extreme pride, united to perfect 
obedience. Everything about her was a 
bit unusual. Her colour, when clipped, 
was that of a pearl-grey suede glove. 
Her natural coat was an indescribable 
colour between chestnut and sorrel, with 
a three-shade darker, heavy dapple over 
sides and hind quarters, another Ara- 
bian trait, by the way. Most horses are 
* improved in appearance by fine harness. 
Not so, Dimple. Stylishly handsome in 
her collar, picturesque under a saddle 
it was when stripped and bare that sh 
shone forth an unblemished beauty. 

She was sold just twice in all her life 
and was so spared that continuous 
knocking about from this owner to that, 
with their varying tempers and ways, 
that always proves such an injurious 


N O, it was not permanent in a 


experience for a horse. For the second 
and last time she was sold and passed 
into the hands of her who, as girl and 
woman, loved the small creature almost 
to the point of idolatry. 

One of Dimple’s best traits was her 
unfailing good appetite. It was as in- 
satiable as is that worm that never dies. 
Hot-waves or cold-waves or epizootic 
damp mugginess, hard work or no work 
—nothing under heaven interfered with 
the operation of her digestive apparatus. 

Then the mistress, having married 
and become Mrs. Harold, the pony bade 
good-bye to the set and formal drive in 
the park, and with a pheton full of birds 
in cages behind her, she followed the 
lead of the other horses, drawing can- 
vass-covered carriages and traps, out of 
the stoney, hot town, to a charming 
country home. Mrs. Harold, having to 
travel a good deal, did not learn for 
some time that her beloved Dimple was 
being treated as a veritable beast of 
burden, an emergency horse, so to speak, 
for if any box or trunk or barrel had to 
be brought from the station in the 
winter, the men said: “ Better take the 
pony; she’s so much more sure on her 
feet than the big horses are.” And if 
it was summer, the same men said: 
“Better let the pony haul it up. She’s 
little and stands the heat so much better 
than those heavy fellows do.” And the 
unwritten law of the stable was: “ When 
in haste—take Dimple.” 

And as Mrs. Harold stood with her 
arms around the pony’s neck and told 
her what a shame it was she had been 
treated so badly, and slipped many large 
white cubes of sugar between the willing 
little jaws, the mistress was forced to 
admit that her pet looked none the 
worse for the work she had done. 

Dimple had two entirely different 
voices. ‘When under great excitement 
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she neighed in high, light soprano, de- 
livering the notes in staccato, but the 
voice with which she greeted her human 
friends and did her begging for fruits 
and sweets, was a contralto, full and 
sweet and very gentle. 

Her pride was really impressive. She 
had a dainty way of curling her little 
feet under as she lifted them from the 
ground, which suggested a spurning of 
the earth. And her great, glowing eyes 
looked at the world through an open 
bridle, for though a very bundle of 
nerves, her mistress would not insult her 
with blinders. Wind-raised dust she 
hated, but the dust’cast back by an- 
other horse maddened her. She would 
dilate her nostrils, and, suddenly settling 
down, would fling out her legs after the 
true trotters method, and for the 
moment she would look like some fine 
trotter, seen through the little end of 
an opera glass. 

About that time Dimple came to the 
rescue of a distressed damsel and won 
the lifelong gratitude of a woman who 
says that but for the pony’s intelligence 
she might to-day be—well, a maiden 
lady. 

Even at that time she was neither 
very young nor very beautiful, but she 
had received a wavering, half-doubtful 
sort of proposal from a well-to-do, sandy 
person with freckles, had accepted him 
with alacrity, and oy rushing things she 
could get the ceremony over by noon 
of the last day of June. Of course, 
everyone was hurried and flurried, but 
she, bearing in mind the sandy man’s 
wavering, doubtful manner, and under- 
standing perfectly that the matrimonial 
sun might never shine even in this fitful 
manner for her again, wisely made hay 
as swiftly as possible, and, lo! on the 
29th of June the wedding dress arrived 
but without—oh! ineonceivable blunder 
—without the veil. 

Mrs. Harold’s suggestion that the veil 
be dispensed with was met with an 
hysterical burst of tears, and the de- 
claraton from the bride-to-be that she 


to wear one! 


would never feel half-married without 
a veil. Besides, people would think 
that she acknowledged she was too cld 
And Mrs. Harold said: 
“Don't cry! Tll take the pony—she’s 
the quickest thing in the stable—and 
go down to the town myself and get the 
forgotten lace and wreath. It would be 
useless to send a servant, who would be 
sure to blunder.” 

“ But,” sobbed the bride, “ you'd have 
to drive home in the dark, if you are to 
get it here in time for me to wear it 
to-moyrow morning.” 

“Qh,” replied the dauntless Mrs. 
Harold, who had decided to go alone, 
that the long journey might be made 
as easy as possible for Dimple, “I'll be 
all right. My husband is away and we 
need not tell him of the night drive 
when he comes back.” 

And in a few minutes Dimple frisked 
gaily forth—frisked until she realised 
she was out for a long-distance trip, 
then she settled into the steady, un- 
breaking trot that ate up the miles in an 
astonishing manner. When the steady 
little traveller had been cared for at the 
city stable and had “ huh-huh-huh'd” 
for and received her just dues of sugar, 
Mrs. llarold, leaving her to rest, hurried 
to the dressmaker’s, only to find utter, 
wailing confusion. Water had been 
spilled upon the tulle veil. A girl was 
out already buying another length, and 
from the time she was taking something 
must have gone wrong. 

Something had, for shop after shop 
offered single-width tulle, “when they 
all knew well enough,” the girl declared, 
“that double-width was the only tulle a 
woman could be decently married in!” 

And Mrs. Harold dragged the dress- 
maker from her desk and sheet: upon 
sheet of excuse and explanation, and 
sent her instead for some wax orange 
blossoms, to have on hand in case of 
accident to the real ones. And so, at 
last! white box in hand, and a head- 
ache just above the eyes, she boarded 
the tram that carried her to the stable, 
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where an impatient, low “ huh-huh-huh ” 
told her she was late. As Dimple 
stowed away a double handful of bis- 
cuits, a radish and two figs, trifles 
gathered from the restaurant lunch 
table for her, Mrs. Harold looked up 
at the stable clock and saw that it was 
‘more than an hour later than she in- 
tended to start. She knew, too, that 
this wretched kind of headache with 
her always preceded a storm, and there’s 
no use denying it, her courage almost 
failed, particularly when the stableman 
coming to tuck in the dust cloth and 
hand the reins to Mrs. Harlod said, 
slowly, and, oh! how suggestively: 

“She don’t need no touchin’ up—but 
I'd keep that whip out, if I was you, 
maam. You can strike out with it so 
far. It’s a-goin’ to be a black, bad 
drive, and—well, I wouldn't pay no 'ten- 
tion if anyone spoke to me, no matter 
for what.” 

For one moment Mrs. Harold forgot 
the importance of the white box, 
securely fastened to the seat beside her, 
and resolved to remain safe in town 
that night. Then the “Dominant 
Dimple” turned her lovely head and 
looked back at her mistress with laree. 
reproachful eyes and a “ huh-huh-nuh ” 
that seemed to say: “ How about that 
bride? This is her only chance—for 
postponements are mighty dangerous 
things, with wavering, sandy men. We 
females ought to stand by one an- 
other!” 

Then waiting no one’s word of com- 
mand, Dimple started, dashing through 
the open stable door and sluing the 
lightly weighted trap around with a 
vengeance as she sharply turned to the 
left, and as her mistress hastily drew 
the reins taut over the smooth, shining 
back, there came a long, low rumble of 
thunder, as though the approaching 
storm was growling at them. The quick 
little feet went tip-tap, tip-tap, and soon 
the tram line was left behind, the houses 
drew back a little from the streets that 
began to have an empty sound, while 


the gas-lamps stood far apart and gave 
but a grudging and miserly light. As 
the clear “ tip-tap ” became of a sudden 
muffled and dull for the first time Mrs. 
Harold thought of the possible impor- 
tunities of tramps, and she dreaded the 
long, lonely drive, and caught herself 
drawing the whip from the socket. 

That the longest way round is the 
shortest way home was certainly well 
proved that night. There were two 
roads to the town. One was long, very 
pretty and easily followed from descrip- 
tion only. The other was much more 
difficult, but a good deal shorter route. 
Considerably frightened by the growing 
intensity of darkness, Mrs. Harold de- 
cided to try for the shorter way. To 
reach another street she had to turn to 
the right. She strained her eyes to sec 
the opening of the side street. Yes, 
there it was! A clap of thunder startled 
her into hasty decision. She pulled to 
the right, but Dimple, one of whose 
faults was a too swift obedience and 
too sharp turning, now refused to re- 
spond to the signal. A second and 
sharper pull brought her around, but the 
moment the bit was eased she tried to 
turn back. Again she was headed into 
the side street. Street? Good heavens! 
Were there ever such stones! Up on 
one side—scrape—yjolt! Up on the 
other side—then stumbling of cat-footed 
pony! They were going down hill, 
which was the only satisfactory thing, 
for the desired thoroughfare lay very 
low. Presently Dimple paused, went on 
very slowly, paused and stopped stock 
still) Every roll of thunder set Mrs. 
Harold’s nerves a-quiver. 

“Go on!” she said sharply. Dimple 
stood still and her mistress distinctly 
heard her sigh. Drawing the reins 
tightly and sharply back, she chirruped 
and said again: “Go on!” and then, in 
her fright and nervousness, she raised 
the whip, but before it fell, the gentlest, 
most pathetic little, “ huh-huh-huh!” 
came through the darkness and the 
whip was lowered. Answering that ap- 
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peal with: “ Yes, my dear, I’m coming,” 
Mrs. Harold, tying her white handker- 
chief to the railing of her seat, as a 
guide, since the candles were blown out 
and she had no matches, got out of the 
low trap. Passing her hand along 
Dimple’s side and slowly advancing, she 
fancied there was something low and 
white before her. Sure enough, the 
little chest was pressed against a low, 
white picket fence. They had wandered 
into someone’s garden. No wonder the 
pony could go no further. 

“How in heaven’s ‘name are we to 
get out?” asked the poor woman, and 
Dimple rubbed her head on her mistress’ 
arm, and: “ Huh-huh-huh’d” as quickly 
and gently as if she were at home beg- 
ging clovers. No prancing, no snorting, 
and her mistress trusted all to her. She 
fastened the reins to the back of the 
seat, and taking a strand of the pony’s 
long tail in her hand, that she might not 
lose her in the darkness, called to her 
to go on. And very cautiously, Dimple 
backed a bit, tried to her right and 
failed. Came back, tried to her left, 
backed a bit, completed her turn, and 
a few moment’s later they were out on 
some good road again. Mrs. Harold 
climbed back into the phzton, and help- 
less as a babe, placed herself in the care 
of small Dimple, who went by fits and 
starts, pausing at times to sniff about 
her as a dog might have done, then 
going on, with a more assured air. Just 
as Mrs. Harold was miserably recalling 
the fact that she had never driven over 
the short route but twice, the pony 
threw up her clever little head and sent 
forth a high, clear whinny, while the 
sharp “tip-tap, tip-tap” of her small 
shoes announced that they were on the 
main road. After a bit there gleamed 
a distant gas-lamp, then another whinny 
from Dimple, that brought out of the 
darkness an answering, heavy, neigh. 
And then, oh, welcome sight, came a 
mounted policeman, whose surprise was 
great at finding a woman driving alone 
over that dark, tramp-infested road. 


= 

Mrs. Harold begged him to light her 
candle lamps, which he did, after much 
difhculty, and a little low-spoken, but 
heart-felt profanity, while Dimple co- 
quetted with the big horse, one moment 
making a fierce affectation of biting at | 
him, the next rubbing noses in a per- 
fectly correct and conventional manner 
such as her own mother might have 
approved of. 

Then away they started again, quite 
gaily, on the right road, when at last 
down came the long threatening rain. 

“Poor Dimple,” exclaimed Mrs. 
Harold aloud, for be it known there was 
Just one thing in the world that had 
power to lower the haughty little crest, 
and that was rain. Though she did not 
try, as many horses do, sulkily to shirk 
work, though she kept up well in her 
collar with steady, unbroken gait, it was 
all done with a lowered head and an 
air of dogged determination. And look- 
ing at the weary little creature trotting 
with the precision of a machine, she 
said: “ Bother, the wedding veil! Id 
like to pitch it out on the road!” Then 
suddenly she thought of its protection, 
and pulling off the dust cloth, folded it 
many times, and put it over the already 
well-dampened box. Half asleep, she 
was picking at her clinging, soaked 
sleeves and muttering: “Sticketh— 
sticketh like a brother; no, sticketh 
closer than a brother,’ when a joyous 
whinny aroused her just in time to guide 
the pony safely through the big home 
gate, under the trees overhanging the 
driveway, across broad beams of light 
falling from open windows, to pull up 
at last under the portecochere before 
the hastily opened door and brilliantly 
lighted hall And as Mrs. Harold's 
dripping figure stepped from the 
pheton, a high, thin voice cried: “ Did 
you get ite? Oh, did you get it?” “ Huh- 
huh-huh ” said Dimple, and with a hys- 
terical laugh, her mistress answered: 
“Yes, I’ve got it, but if you are a 
married woman to-morrow you'll have 
this pony to thank! So just bring out 
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the sugar bowl now, please! ” 

And with the silver bowl between 
them, the wet woman and the steaming 
pony held sweet converse. Then, as the 
impatient groom grasped the bridle, 
Mrs. Harold took the Dominant 


Dimple’s face between her hands and 


kissed her on the forehead. 

The next day was fresh, clear, cool, 
beautiful, like as a new heaven and a 
new earth, and the bride looked so well 
beneath the illusive veil that the sandy 
man ceased to waver, and faced his fate 
with actual satisfaction. After the break- 
fast, where everyone except the bride 
and groom got something to eat, the 
new Mrs. Meeker, in going away gown 
and hat, secretly ran out of the side 


door and down to the box stall, where 
Dimple, hearing a woman’s step, im- 
mediately sent forth a pleading, ever- 
hungry “huh-huh-huh.” And the bride 
held out four bits of sugar on one hand, 
while with the other she held something 
behind her, something covered with a 
bit of tissue paper. Then glancing about 
her cautiously, she threw off the paper 
and held to the velvety, inquiring nose 
a bunch of orange blossoms, and as the 
pony gathered them up between her 
lips, the bride laid her cheek against 
the smooth neck and _ whispered: 
“Thank you, little Dimple! These are 
some of my wedding flowers—I give 
them in exchange for the veil you 
brought me. Thank you!” 
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ONLY ONE WAY’S RIGHT. 


By Roy FARRELL GREENE. 


I 
M* boy,’’? said Uncle Hiram, once, while 
‘ giving me advice, 
The saw that doesn't wobble is the one that cuts 
the ice. 
The saw that close applies itself, within its narrow 


groove, 
Will soon or late fulfill its work by keeping on the 


move. 

When halfway through, temptation may beset it, 
like as not, ' 

To leave the place that seemeth hard and seek ao 
thinner spot. 

But shifting saws will learn, at length, when 
failure they invite: 

There’s many a way o’ doin’ things, but only one 
way’s right ! 


II 

‘And bear in mind, my boy, through life, if 
tempted tasks to shirk, 

Success is but asecond crop the aftermath of Work. 

A lubricator tried and true is Perseverance Oil, 

And Fortune’s smile is rarely won except by honest 
toil. 

A safe cross-cut to Fame or Wealth has never yet 
been found, 

The men upon the heights to-day are those who’ve 
gone around 

The longest way, inspired by the sayin,’ somewhat 
trite : 

There’s many @ way o’ doin’ things, but only one 
way’s right.”’ 


III 


I knew my Uncle Hiram had achievement’s sum- 
mit reached ; .3a88 : 
I knew him as an honest man who practised what 


he preached,— 


And so I paid the lesson heed, and rapt attention 


gave, 


When, in an added afterthought, he said: ‘My 


boy, be brave! 


Act well your part; tenaciously to one straight 


course adhere ; 


Though men declare you’re in a rut,—work, on, 


and never fear; 


You’ll realise, when you at length, have reached 
achievement’s height : 
There’s many a way o’ doing’ things, but only one 


way’s right !”’ 
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Uncle Jerry, the Cow and the 
Widow. 


By C. B. Lewis. 


VERYBODY that knew Uncle 
Jerry Billings recognised that he 
had no earthly use for anybody 

on earth who didn’t believe in the 
Methodist religion. It was a mania with 
him. He hired farm hands of that per- 
suation only; he bought of and sold 
only to those he called the true be- 
lievers ; he would not give sup or bite to 
a tramp who had a leaning in any other 
direction. 

He was a widower with a grown-up 
daughter who kept house for him. In 
one way it was unfortunate for him 
that most of his neighbours were 
Baptists. His opinions were so strong 
that he would not visit, borrow or lend, 
and, of course, they were forced into the 
same policy. One of his neighbours was 
Joseph Shields, and they had let each 
other alone for five long years because 
they differed as to how their souls 
should be saved, yet Uncle Jerry often 
said : | 

“Joe Shields is a good feller and a 
hardworkin’ man, and his wife Martha 
is a mighty good woman. If theyd 
only turn Methodists, I’d be glad to go 
over there once in awhile.” 

One day Farmer Shields died. If 
Uncle Jerry hadn't been away in an- 
other county on a visit to his sister, he 
might at least have stood at his gate 
and seen the funeral procession pass, 
but he didn’t get home until a week 
later. Then he said to his daughter: 

“Fanner, I’m a determined man, and 
I can’t go back on what I’ve said, but 
mebbe it wouldn’t hurt the Methodist 
religion very much if you should go 
over to see the widder and tell her I’m 
a little sorry Joe has been called 
away.” 

“Shall I tell her that, of course, he 


couldn't go to Heaven believing in the 
Baptist religion?” asked the daughter. 

“No, not skassly. It’s jest possible , 
that a few Baptists do creep in, and 
we don’t want to hurt her feelin’s. I 
allus did like Martha, and if Joe hadn't 
met her first mebbe I should have 
asked her to marry me. You might ask 
her if there was anything I could do, 
and you needn’t hurry home. If you 
ain’t back by sunset, I’ll have bread and 
milk for supper.” 

The widow wasn’t bigoted in her re- 
ligion, but there was nothing Uncle 
Jerry could do, and time passed until 
her husband had been dead a year. She 
lived in the same quiet routine and had 
a labourer to see to the farm. Uncle 
Jerry was uneasy right along, but stuck 
to his text and contented himself with 
sending Hannah over occasionally to 
ask if everything was going right. One 
afternoon, much to his own surprise, he 
found himself over the hedge between 
the two farms, and, the Rubicon having 
been passed, he kept on until he had 
reached the house and found the widow 
drying apples in the sun. 

“You know how I stand on religion, 
Martha,” he said, with the freedom of 
a neighbour, “but mebbe it don’t allus 
apply to widders. Anyhow I’m kind of 
feelin’ as if it was my duty to see how 
you are getting on. Is your labourer 
working well?” 

“TI haven’t got any,” replied the 
widow. “ He got ill two weeks ago, and 
I have only a boy to look after things. 
I don’t want you to risk your soul’s 
salvation, though.” 

“TI shouldn’t want to, of course, but 
I’m willin’ to take a few chances for 
your sake. You was allus set down as 
a Baptist, but I don’t believe you are a 
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real hard shell. I’ve sometimes thought 
that if you married again, and married 
a Methodist, you’d come into the fold 
after awhile.” 

“ But we won't talk religion,” she said, 
turning away to hide her smiles and 
blushes. 

“No we won't. Hannah was tellin’ 
me that you had a new cow.” 

cfs es,” 

“ And she’s a kicker? ” 

“ She is a bad one, and the boy won't 
go near her, and I fear for my life every 
time I go out to milk.” 

“Do you tell me so? Well, we'll sort 
of forget religion for awhile, and I'll 
take that cow in hand. I ain’t afraid of 
no kickin’ cow on earth. I'll kind of 
tell the boy what to do about the crops 
and see that the cattle don’t get into 
the corn, and twice a day I'll come over 
and milk that kicker. Better leave the 
pail hangin’ on the barnyard gate in 
the mornin’, as I’m an early ‘riser.” 

“You are too good, Uncle Jerry,” she 
murmured. 

“That’s on account of my Methodist 
religion,’ he answered rather proudly. 
“Tt allus affects a person that way if 
he’s in earnest about it, while the 
Baptist belief But never mind. [’ll 
show that cow a trick or two if she lifts 
her leg at me.” 

Night and morning for the next three 
months Uncle Jerry milked that kicking 
cow as punctually as the sun rose and 
set. At long intervals, when the cow 
happened to be mentally busy on other 
subjects, he got through peaceably, but 
on fourteen occasions out of fifteen she 
raised a row and generally got the best 
of it. He might have grown discouraged 
and advised her slaughter or sale, but 
he had come to look upon it as a case 
of Methodist versus Baptist, and he was 





determined that the Baptist should 
knock under. Then came a day when 
his religious zeal carried him beyond 
due bounds in speaking to the Widow 
Shields, and she resented it by saying 
that he needn’t trouble himself further. 
That angered him in turn, and he went 
home to say to his daughter: 

“ Hanner, you needn’t mind about the 
widder any more. She’s like all them 
Baptists, and I hope that old cow will 
kick her clear across the barnyard the 
first time she tries to milk.” 

He went to bed trying to make him- 
self believe that it was a case of in- 
gratitude, and he vowed he would never 
open the gate again, but his sleep was 
broken with bad dreams, and the still 
small voice kept whispering. So when 
morning came he took his way over the 
old path to do the usual milking. He 
was too late. He reached the widow’s 
barnyard to find that she had been 
ahead of him. Even as he looked over 
the gate she was sitting down beside 
the cow in a gingerly way, determined 
to milk or die. Uncle Jerry started to 
turn away, but a vicious switch of the 
cow's tail made him pause, and twenty 
seconds later out shot a hoof. Widow, 
pail and milk stool went flying. 

“You can’t do it, Martha, and there’s 
no use tryin’,” said Uncle Jerry as he 
lifted the half unconscious woman in his 
arms. 

“Wh-what’s happened?” she gasped 
as she opened her eyes. 

“The old cow has kicked you.” 

“And you—you ”— 

“T’m a-holdin’ you in my arms and 
lovin’ you and sayin’ that after we are 
married [’ll kind of give way on my 
Methodist religion and you'll kind of 
give way on your Baptist and we'll sell 
that old cow and be happy evermore.” 
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The Tryst of the Figurehead. 


By Arthur Ketchum. 


(['HE graybeard waves have fondled me 
In their fierce tenderness ; 
(Oh, roam the wide seas over, but you’ll turn to port at last !) 
The glad keen winds have held me close 
In passionate embrace ; 
Oh, these be but a memory when the harbor bar is past!) 


The gulls have been my way fellows, : ° 
Familiar friends of old ; 

(Tis I who went a-wayfaring down highroads of the sea !) 
The shy sea- maidens have wreathed me 
With garlands green and gold— 

But what cared I for sea-maids’ gift who had all space in fee ? 


And oh, but those were free, brave days! 
The cloven green below-— 

The sails that followed where I led along the trackless way— 
Before my eyes, cross heaving miles, 
The course the ship must go ; 

(My eyes that never faltered once for all the stinging spray). 


Twas I who met Dawn unafraid, 
We two alone in space, 

With all the east afire before, the ship's wake: white behind. 
The sunset lavished all its gold, 
On my unheeding face— 

But I felt but my lover’s arm and heard the singing wind. 


But home, drop home; the long rest waits; 
The old sails swell and fill, 

(Oh, roam the wide seas over, but you’ll come to port at Inst.) 
What fickle winds must soon forget 
May waves remember still ? 

(Oh, these be but a memory when the harbor bar is past.) 


For He who knew the great sea room, 
The vast of wind and stars, 

This narrow workshop’s dusky space, the shaving on the floor ; 
One with a battered company 
Of useless masts and spars— 

(And, oh, the mocking glimpse of bay beyond the open door !) 


These still things taunt my dreaming eyes 
That all the winds have kissed. 

Oh, winds and sea, my heart goes out to meet and mix with you! 
Here ’mid the dust of toiling days, 
I hold mine ancient tryst. 

Oh, Viking seas, keep faith with me—oh, glad-heart winds, be 
true! 
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AR down on the coast of 
Brittany, overlooking the 
south, stands a_ church 
quite alone. The cliffs of 
its foundation front a wild 
and troubled bay whose 
shores are deep and for- 
midable, and under whose 
restless waters a hundred 
dangers await the mariner. 

A single narrow channel leads to Douar- 

nenez, wherein a fleet might ride with 

safety. In the old days the savage 
peasantry were accustomed to lure ships 
to their destruction by means of false 
lights cunningly suspended between the 
horns of oxen, whose noses and whose 
forefeet were so closely shackled to- 
gether that the hobbling mode of their 
progression gave to the lanterns the 
motion of boats at anchor. So the wild 
men of the country gained their spoil. 
Back of the church lies a country-side 
of distances, of great boulders, of gorse 
and furze, and of rare and twisted trees. 

Here and there on an eminence perches 

a peasant lad, his hair streaming behind 

him, blowing his pipes ecstatically in 

the teeth of the wind. Villages of stone, 
massive and old as the hills themselves, 
crouch in the earth’s gashes. Men of 
the country, in broad hats, long of locks, 
fierce of countenance; women of the 
country, grave-faced as granite, in stiff 
white cozffes, in decent dress, thick 
woollen stockings, and sadots; beggars, 
with their bag-pipes and staffs; horses 
and two-wheeled carts—these drift 
slowly down the winding, stony roads, 
without relieving in the slightest the 
savage aspect of the scene. When men 
pass, they salute one another gravely. 

On Sundays they gather at the church 

and hear Mass, kneeling on the grave- 

stones of their ancestors. Then they go 
out on the cliff and look abroad over 
the seething waters, and talk together 





The Pagan. 





of the White Horses of the Sea, 
and of the Candles of Death, and 
of Anne des Iles, the last of the 
pagans, but chiefly of that won- 
derful fabled City of Ys which 
lies sleeping under the waves of |\& 
the bay. For this is a strange (5 
people, steadfast, with few ideas, 
but those strong. 

The church has stood there for 
many centuries. It is strong, four 
square, with five painted win- 
dows, a carved nave, and a Virgin 
of silver. Before the Revolu- 
tionists had scourged Brittany, there had 
been as many again of the painted win- 
dows, and other things of great value, 
which the slow-passing generations of 
men had wrung from the reluctant sea 
or the stubborn soil, and presented 
triumphant to Nétre Dame de Bon 
Secours. These things have disap- 
peared. Some the vandals pillaged, 
others they destroyed. Men will show 
you to-day the marks of hoofs under .- 
the choir, and the charred marble of 
their camp-fires in the sacristy itself. 
Also they impiously overturned the 
many granite calvaries of the cross- 
roads. But these things their souls ex- 
piate, as any dark, windy night will 
prove, for you may hear their groans as 
they vainly strive to place, one on the 
other, the fallen granite blocks. And 
strive they must through all eternity 
until these affairs are accomplished. 

That was a wild and stormy time. Men 
and women gathered on distant emin- 
ences and watched the spoiling. Silently, 
gravely, without making a sign, they 
had gathered these things together 
through the long gray years. Their 
enthusiasm had been still and deep and 
of the patience that hopes, but dares 
not believe until the fact is achieved. 
Now their despair was the despair of 
fatalism. They had risen in their faith, 
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THE IDLER 


as symbolised by such rude treasure, a 
little above the level of their harsh lives, 
‘and had been ruthlessly pressed back. 
‘At bottom they had expected little else. 
Life was rude and storm-swept, like 
these barren moors and the white 
tumbling shroud of the City of Ys. 

But one man cursed the vandals from 
the hill-top. He must have presented 
a curious and picturesque sight to the 
ragged ribald army that passed below 
him, for he stood on the crest of an old 
Druid stone, and he raised his arms 
aloft, and hurled after them, down the 
wind which fluttered his garments, the 
mighty anathema of Rome. They fled 
past and mocked him. 

“We will return and destroy your 
belfry,” shouted a soldier, “so that you 
will have nothing to recall to you your 
old superstitions.” 

“You will always be forced to leave 
us the stars,” replied the priest. “We 
can see them from farther than our 
steeple.” 

And then he, sombre, terrible in the 
still might of his displeasure, descended 
and viewed the four bare walls of his 
tabernacle. And the four bare walls 
were all that remained. 

The next day he held service as usual. 
Standing in what was left of the pulpit 
he looked about at the worshippers 
kneeling in the débris of a people's life- 
work, and when grand Mass was 
finished, he stepped to the centre and 
spoke to his people in Breton. He had 
never done this before. Ordinarily he 
was a gloomy man, wrapped close in 
the mantle of his thoughts and the exi- 
gencies of his calling, infinitely remote 
in the grandeur of mystery from those 
who surrounded him. 

“My people,” he said, “ Our Lady has 
lost her treasure. We must replace it. 
By the Feast of Toussaints next year 
the painted window over the chancel 
must be restored. For this purpose it 
is permitted—-permitted, I say—that 
you save the tenth of your possessions. 


God and Our Lady be with you.” 


Then he strode down the long aisle 
to the great iron-bound door of oak, 
which clanged to behind him. 

He was a large man, this Father 
Aloysius, and a black. His hair was 
black, black his straight brows, with 
their level frown of purpose, dark his 
skin, and blue-black his chin and lips 
where his shaven beard showed through. 
‘When he looked at you, you shuddered 
slightly, as at the presence of en ele- 
mental force. He held to his fixed ideas, 
for he had not many of them, and those 
h2 placed with his tenets of belief. Be- 
cause of this he would have made a 
good soldier. He was Breton to the 
backbone. All the mysticism of his race 
and people had entered into him when 
he was Neil Troadec, and not yet a 
neophyte of Rome. Even now he 
seemed to be but tweny-six, a young 
man still, with all a young man’s fire and 
enthusiasm, which, however, were made 
only the more potent by the mature 
repression to which he subjected them. 
He spoke rarely, but then to the point. 
And his people worshipped him because 
he was a man. 

For forty years he had toiled in the 
service of the despoiled church. At the 
pardon, when the people knelt one by 
one before the shrine of Our Lady, such 
was the influence of his look that the 
little silver bell which marked the cde- 
position of alms was rarely still. At the 
Feast of Noél he was out before cock- 
crow, using the privilege of the clay to 
demand gifts; and at evening, after the 
last echoes of the last chant had died 
at the foot of the granite calvaries, his 
voice was heard demanding imperiously 
his tax from some farmer's closed door. 
It was strange, this—the three voices of 
the men, the women, and the priest— 
of joy, of question, of assured authority. 
The neighbouring peasants, laying 
piously the Repast of the Absent, heard 
them afar. 

“What is there new upon the earth 
that the ways are so thronged?P Why 
do the crowds press towards the 
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churches by night, the calvaries by 
day?” came the voices of the men. 

“Rejoice! rejowce! to-day .is the 
Mystery of the Nativity!” replied the 
voices of the girls. 

And when the last mingled strains of 
“ Sing! sing! with all your hearts and 
souls! Noél! Noél!” had floated down 
the wind, and again one could hear 
plainly the grumbling of evcr-restless 


Douarnenez, came the three heavy 
blows, and the resonant command, 
“Give! Give! In the name of Our 


Lord and Lady!” 

Then the good women would cross 
themselves and mutter a prayer. 

“It is the good father,” said they, but 
with fear; for to such simple souls there 
is something a little terrifying in the 
unchanging pursuit of an ideal. 

Sometimes after the family had sat 
to its evening meal, and had marked 
the bread with the blessed cross before 
cutting it, the door would open to admit 
the always welcome klodreck, or bard. 
He was given instant refreshment. Yves 
ran for their neighbours, and Alain 
sought logs for the chimney, Then there 
was anevening! The grandmere in the 
¢it clos; the older people on the carved 
bench beneath the clock; all the little 
ones about the floor; the bard with his 
flowing hair, his hawk face, and his 
strange costume, in the centre, directly 
in front of the great roaring fire; no 
other light than the flames, and the re- 
flections from the utensils hung in shin- 
ing rows along the rafters; outside, the 
wind and the bellowing of Douarnenez 
—cannot you see the picture? 

Then the bard would sing the Roman 
du Renard, or the lay of Ignaurés, or 
the songs of Arthur de Bretagne; or he 
would recount the tale of the Man who 
would not Eat or the Belfry of Treguier. 
Or still better, as the evening dwindled, 
he would describe the White Lady of 
the Marshes, who lured men to destruc- 
tion, or tell of the Princess Dahut and 
the ancient City of Ys. 

“And so, in the name of misfortune 


and a humble heart, give alms,” the 
kloareck would conclude. 

“ Nay, give rather in the name of Our 
Blessed Lady,” would come an unex- 
pected voice from the shadow of the 
wall. It was Father Aloysius, who had 
entered unseen, and who thus claimed 
his due. 

And so for two score years. 

Never were taxes heavier, nor levied 
more ruthlessly. Yet his people loved 
him because he was a strong man. 

Once a year he said Mass from a 
boat in the bay, and the peasants, kneel- 
ing in other boats, chanted the _ re- 
sponses, which the wind and the roar 
of the waters carried away. 

Once a year he led the procession at 
the pardon, the many-bannered medie- 
val procession. 

Twice a week he said Mass. Once in 
seven days he heard confession. 

When the lighted candle floated from 
the clouds and descended the chimney 
of a house, he forestalled the death 
which that candle had foretold. He 
christened the children by the good old 
Breton names. When a fshing-boat set 
sail from the harbour, he knelt on the 
sands, and offered up the touching 
prayer of the Breton Mariner: “ God of 
mine, protect me. My boat is so little, 
and Thy sea so great!” 

And ever he becaine more silent, 
more stern, more aloof, more muffled 
in the terrible folds of a single 
purpose. 

The church had gained four painted 
windows, an oaken pulpit, a carved nave, 
a Virgin of silver, and some vessels of 
the service. 

Father Aloysius was an old man of 
sixty-five. He had accomplished in forty 
years the labours of ten of his predeces- 
sors. Now he would shortly die. He 
knew he could not finish the work of 
restoring the little stone church on the 
cliff to its pristine grandeur—that must 
be the task of his successor—but he was 
obstinate in arriving at the half. For 
that there still lacked a window, perhaps 
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an embroidered stole or two, and some 
vessels of silver. It was an affair of 
about five thousand francs. Father 
Aloysius did not despair. But the years 
had not been fat, and the country could 
do no more than is possible. It was a 
pity that Father Aloysius could not have 
seen the great church of Notre Dame at 
Paris, or the cathedral at Rouen. And 
yet, perhaps, it was not so great a pity 
after all. 

One day in the autumn, when Father 
Aloysius was walking from the church 
to the Druid stone, he suddenly turned 
dizzy and fell. Two hours later Jean 
Tanguy found him where he huddled 
and carried him home. Women came to 
him. After a time he returned to con- 
sciousness and lay staring straight up 
before him from under his thick brows. 
The doctor arrived from distant Quim- 
per, grumbling at being summoned, for 
the moon was ringed, and the City of 
Ys was awakening beneath the floods. 
He was a little fussy man, the doctor, 
who had ‘studied in Paris, and who had 
abandoned the dress of his commune. 
Only rarely would he condescend to 
speak the Breton. For this reason, and 
because of his high bald cranium and 
his gold chain, the peasants and fisher- 
folk held him in awe. He looked at 
Father Aloysius and turned his back. 
Outside, the roar of multitudinous 
breakers was rising across the wind. He 
was anxious to be gone before the 
storm. 

In the corner old Mére Colinée talked 
low-voiced with her cronies. To her the 
doctor addressed himself briefly. He 
was a free-thinker and loved not the 
clergy; and, besides, his vanity was 
stirred by the sight of one who, his in- 
stincts told him, was a greater than he. 
Mére Colinée nodded comprehension. 
The doctor drew on his gloves to go, 
hastily, without the decency of farewell. 
The woman followed him to the door. 
“Tt will be a wild night,” she shivered, 
coming back to the fire. “ A wild night! 
May our Lady of the Seas watch over 


those who have trusted themselves to 
her.” 

The women were three. One of them 
was an old crone who leaned on a staff, 
and muttered to herself, and remem- 
bered strange things. People called her 
a witch. 

“A ship set sail this day from Brest 
tor Spain, laden with laces and honey 
and corn from the region of Morlaix,” 
said Mére Colinée. 

“What spoil! what spoil!” muttered 
the old witch. 

“Come here!” cried Father Aloysius 
strongly from the bed. 

The three women started, for these 
were the first words he had spoken since 
his seizure. Mére Colinée hurried to 
him. 

“What did he say?” asked the priest. 

“That it was nothing—a mere no- 
thing.” 

“Do not lie to me,” said he quietly. 

Compelled by the sheer power of the 
man, she burst out weeping. 

“Ah, Mother of God forgive me!” 
she wailed. 

“Tell me!” he commanded sternly. 

The woman looked up with defant 
eyes, 

“That you have but a little time to 
live.” 

The place fell suddenly still. 

“ How long?” he asked at length. 

“Three months at most.” 

“Ah!” said Father Aloysius. 

The woman crept back to the fire. 
Outside the wind rose. The shadows 
leaped grotesquely across the furnish- 
ings of the room, the tall clock, the 
pallid features of the Man on the cruci- 
fix, the strong, still face of that other 
man stretched on the cross of his life’s 
disappointment there on the bed. Not 
a line of his countenance altered. He 
lay staring straight before him ruggedly, 
like some great captain driven to bay, 
but dying as beseemed his mettle. The 
women watched him in silence, fasci- 
nated, although nothing happened. By 
and by they slipped away, for there 
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was nothing more to do. 

When the clock struck midnight, 
Father Aloysius arose and clothed him- 
self, and with long, majestic strides he 
went out from the cottage to the cliff- 
top, in the teeth of the raging storm. 

Below him Douarnenez was white 
with the smooth-hurrying waves, tossing 
troubled over the sunken rocks. He 
remembered that on the crest of each 
of these waves rode the soul of one 
perished in shipwreck, seeking always 
the soul of a brother, a friend, or a loved 
one, as a light and fugitive foam. Father 
Aloysius fancied he could hear the sad 
and plaintiff murmur as they rushed to- 
gether in a last embrace before being 
hurled against the coast. From that his 
thoughts ran to the tempest, and he 
knew that until the sea had given up 
the bodies of the drowned, it would not 
cease from this dread travail. And then 
he strained his eyes abroad to see the 
Ferry of the Dead. He knew, for he 
had heard many times, that across these 
waters souls journeying to paradise ac- 
complished the first step of that voyage 
which led past the sea, the Valley of 
Anguish, and the Lake of Blood. Often 
the fisherman would be awakened at 
midnight by a knock and a command in 
the name of the Dead. And then 
piously he would arise, and ferry across 
men muffled to the eyes who would 
speak no word. 

Father Aloysius stood on the cliff-top 
in the shrieking night, staring out into 
the blackness, with vacant mind through 
which flooded these thoughts. 

All the great mystery of pagan Brit- 
tany came back to him and filled him. 
The gorse at his feet crouched and 
shrank spasmodically as the great fierce 
wind clutched at it. Below thundered 
the bay. Occasionally in the distance 
lightning flashed, revealing the tossing 
and the sinking of the tumult. The 
cattle of the uplands were feeding 
calmly. They were a hardy race, and 
used through many generations to the 
beatings and battlings of this savage 


coast. Some of them sniffed inquiringly 
at the erect and oblivious priest. 

Father Aloysius drew himself to his 
full height. Some bushes bowed before 
him in the wind. Far out against the 
semi-phosphorescence of the foam he 
thought he saw a black object near the 
lost City of Ys. And he remembered 
the story of the beautiful Princess Da- 
hut, the beautiful wicked princess told 
of by the klodrecks, who had made for 
herself a crown of her vices,and who had 
taken as pages the seven mortal sins; 
and of how to please her devil lover 
she had opened the flood-gates on the 
sleeping city and had been herself de- 
stroyed. One by one the mystic tales 
of the klodrecks came to him. And each 
touched a drop of Breton blood and 
sent it shouting to his brain. The priest 
fell from him. He was once more Neil 
Troadec, and Neil Troadec began to 
sing in the harsh old Celtic tongue the 
battle song of Brittany : 

‘‘O land of Bretons; O my dear country; my 
country so long wept, so strongly defended ; thy” 
sons arise! ”’ 

Then after a moment, he fell silent 
again and began to mutter. Something 
bound his head and prevented him from 
thinking. Something had always pre- 
vented him. 

“God in heaven!” he cried, “ Thou 
hast forsaken me! For Thy glory and 
honour have I laboured all my life, and 
Thou deniest me that little thing which 
I have asked.” 

Out by the City of Ys a hght was 
swinging. Father Aloysius saw it dimly 
through the veil of agony which 
shrouded his soul. 

“Pére Galatée who returns from his 
fishing,” thought Father Aloysius. “ God 
keep him safe.” 

Then the lightning flared, and he 
saw that it was a ship, a ship on a lea 
shore pointing bravely to sea, but lifted 
remorselessly nearer the coast as each 
successive wave rolled under her. 

The first thought of Father Aloysius 
was, that if the vessel’s captain could be 
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guided into the smaller haven of Dou- 
arnenez, all would be well. He ran to 
his house and lit his lantern, which he 
muffled under his cloak. When he re- 
turned to the top of the cliff, the light 
was still rising and falling with a certain 
erratic regularity. He paused. 

The momentary excitement of a new 
discovery passed. Again something op- 
pressed his head to prevent him from 
thinking. Again the wild winds beat 
the priest from him and sent the racing 
Breton blood shouting through his veins. 
Again Neil Troadec stood on the top of 
the cliff, wresting from the tempest 
savage chants of a_half-remembered 
childhood. And the song he sang this 
time was the Song of the Sea. 

After a little he fell silent. The light 
was nearer. 

“What spoil! what spoil!” said he, 
quoting the old woman who had sat by 
his fireside. 

He was standing very straight and 
tall, staring from under his thick, level 
brows. So might have stood a Druid 
priest fronting a sacrifice, or a captain 
about to hurl the weight of his forces ; 
never a minister of God. 

Far over the water a gun boomed 
faintly. —To many it might have seemed 
only a greater wave than the ordinary 
detonating against the coast. Father 
Aloysius knew it for what it was; and 
he realised, moreover, that in case of its 
repetition, a dozen folk whose senses 
had been tuned to the song of the sea 
would know it too. He looked about 
him once fearfully, then once proudly, 
then once exultantly, and set to work. 

He placed his lantern behind a bush. 
He removed his thin priest’s robe, which 
he tore into strips. With one of the 
strips he bound a steer’s nose close to 
its hocks, with the other he suspended 
his lantern between its horns. This ac- 
complished, he set to driving the animal 
back and forth in a limited space. It 
hobbled, tossing its head slowly with 
each cautious thrust forward of its fore- 
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Out in the blackness Father Aloysius 
could distinguish an indeterminate mur- 
mur, fainter than the rush of the sea, 
but so different that it could be heard. 
It was made up of the creak of blocks, 
the slatting of sails, perhaps the shouts 
of men. The distant light took on a 
different motion. Then it began to 
sweep inshore and to grow larger. Even 
between two whoops of the wind it 
loomed with — startling distinctness. 
Father Aloysius drew a deep trembling 
breath of satisfaction. 

The man on the cliff again folded his 
arms and faced the gale, striving for a 
calmness which would not come. He 
was mad with excitement. From his 
lips fell short, disjointed sentences in 
the Celtic, the Breton, the rough-syl- 
labled language of his fathers. 

“Spoil! spoil! spoil!” he shouted. 
“Oh, great sea, bring spoil, the riches 
of the earth! ... Equal sharing! To 
me the gold, to you the bodies of the 


dead! ... And to hell their souls! ” 
He laughed. 
“To hell! ... You others there, do 


you know what hell is? You are driv- 
ing to it straight. It is fire; fire every- 
where! ... It burns, but it gives no 
light! ... It burns like the fever, so 
that no one can see it.... Are you 
hungry? Eat fire.... Are you thirsty? 
Drink of it!” 

At this moment, out of the blackness 
loomed swift as an arrow the huge 
phantom of the ship, vividly near, rush- 
ing before the wind. From the fore- 
yards flapped a tattered sail. Its tall 
masts were bent by the force of the 
tempest. Three brilliant flashes of 
lightning showed those crouched on her 
decks their peril. A wail of despair 
ripped the darkness like a sheet of 
silk. 

And the priest, standing there above 
them on the cliff, intoned in a solemn 
voice the Latin prayer for the souls of 
those about to die. 





Red Leprahaun. 
By Percival S. Ridsdale. 


after telling ye this day week? ” 
asked Barney McHale. 

“It went in wan ear and out t’other.” 
said his friend Condy McMonegal, 
serenely. 

“Tis an empty head ye have, then,” 
said Barney. 

“No thanks to you, Barney McHale,” 
was the rejoinder. 


Y k mind the fairy sthory I was 


“ Sure the sthory was thrue,” expostu- 


lated Barney. “ Didn’t Darby O’Dea 
tell the same to me, and hasn’t Jimmy 
O'Dea, his son, proved it be catching a 
red Leprahaun? ” 

“ A what?” asked Condy. 

“A red Leprahaun.” 

Condy shook his head and puffed 
silent contempt into the air. 

“Aw, the ignorance of the man,” 
sighed Barney. 

“Well, I’m not objecting to the 
sthory,” said Condy, coolly ; “ ’tis meself 
has two ears.” 

“And him from Ballydahin,” sighed 
Barney. 

“Not me,” said Condy proudly ; 
twas in Ballymagooly | let my first 
yell. There now.” 

“Well, Darby O’Dea was from Bally- 
dahin, and ’twas from there he brought 
the fairies acrost the wather in his 
cobbler’s chest.” 

“He says he did,” said Condy pro- 
vokingly. 

“Tis well ye’r beyand the reach o’ 


aw? 


me fist, Condy McMonegal,” cried Bar- 


ney. “Sure be dacent and listen.” 

“I’m listenin’,” said Condy ; “ pass me 
yer 'baccy.” 

“Well,” said Barney, settling himself, 
“ye know Jimmy, Darby O’Dea’s son, 
right well. Jimmy, ye know,. is the 
laziest man this side of the wather, if 
I do say it. And for why? Afther his 
father died, he did nothin’ but lay 
around in the shade and shmoke his 


pipe, and move when the sun caught 
him up. And for why, I ask ye again? 
Just this: The heart of him was set on 
catching a red Leprahaun. ’Tisn’t for 
the likes of ignorant men like ye to 
know what that is, so I'll just tell ye. 
A red Leprahaun is a fairy, and just the 
meanest, crossest, stingiest fairy ye ever 
seen. Like yourself, Condy McMone- 
gal.” 

Condy took a big pipeful of his 
friend’s tobacco and threw it in the mud. 

“There,” said he, ~’tis easier than 
answering of ye, Barney McHale.” 

Barney sputtered, but swallowed his 
words and puffed himself back into an 
even mind. 

“Well,” said he, “a red Leprahaun is 
so mean that they set ’em to guard all 
the fairy gold, knowing they'd never 
give it away unless they was forced to, 
and Jimmy he knew just how to force 
them, and what did he do but spend all 
his time looking for one, so that by the 
turn of his finger he could be a rich 
man.” 

“ Whew,” said Condy. 

“ And bye and bye what did Jimmy 
do but catch one. Yes, he did. He had 
searched in the low grass and the high 
grass. On the hill and off the hill) By 
water and away from it, on the roadside 
and in the forest, for years and years. 
One day, just passing along the hedge 
by the widow McShane’s garden what 
does he see but a bit of fiery red in a 
bush. In he springs and making a quick 
grasp, and what has he in his fingers 
but a red Leprahaun. 

“* Ah, ha,’ says he, ‘and [ve got ye 
at last.’ 

“*Well, I know it, Jimmy O’Dea, 
said the Leprahaun, squirming and 
kicking, and biting and scratching. 

“*No, ye don't, ‘tis I know how to 
hold ye,’ says Jimmy, and he takes him 
be the middle between his thumb and 
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forefinger. ‘I ain’t studied abont fairies 
for nothing,’ says he. | 

““*Tis a wise man ye are,’ says the 
Leprahaun, ‘and a handsome man, with 
a bold figure,’ says he. 

““ Yes, an’ a strong man,’ says Jimmy, 
giving him a squeeze to let him know 
he wasn’t to be won by any blarney. 

“* And what are ye going to do with 
me, now ye've got me?’ says the Lepra- 
haun, says he. 

“* That,’ says Jimmy, cool as ye like, 
‘is for ye to say. What’ll ye give me to 
let ye go?’ says he. 

““Ts it a wish ye want?’ asks the 
Leprahaun. 

““That’s providin’, says Jimmy, says 
he. 

““Well,’ says the Leprahaun, ‘ catch 
me brother, then. He’s there in the 
bush, and he points with his finger. 

“*No, ye don't,’ says Jimmy, for well 
he knew that if ye take yer eyes off a 
Leprahaun for even the tiniest bit of a 
second, ‘ poof,’ says the Leprahaun, and 
he’s no longer where ye are holding 
him. 

“*No, ye don't, says Jimmy, ‘’tis a 
trick I know mesel,’ says he. 

““"Tis fine eyes ye have, Jimmy 
O'Dea, says the Leprahaun, ~’tis 
trouble they make among the girrls,’ 
says he. 

“That's neither here nor there,’ says 
Jimmy. 

“* Where? ' asks the Leprahaun, look- 
ing around, innocent like. 

“*Ye old fox, says Jimmy, [il 
squeeze the life out of ye,’ says he. 

“* Do,’ says the Leprahaun, ‘’twould 
just be like the big lump o’ nothin’ ye 
are, and lose yer wish,’ says he. 

““ Qh, it’s a wish then yer after givin’ 
me, says Jimmy. 

“* Being as I can't help it—yes,’ says 
the Leprahaun. ‘What is it ye wish?’ 
says he. 

“*That’s for me to decide,’ 
Jimmy. 

“*Ye've only a minute,’ says the Le- 
prahaun. 


Says 


““T’ve as long as I hold ye, ye weasel. 
says Jimmy, not to be fooled. 

“At that the Leprahaun, seeing that 
Jimmy was a smart man, and he couldn't 
get the best of him, thought and thought 
and thought. 

““"Tis planning ye are to get away, 
says Jimmy, making up his mind to get 
the most he could before letting him 

O. 
“Tis not, my wise man,’ says the 
Leprahaun, ‘ but ’twas thinking of ye I 
was. Yora fine man, Jimmy O’Dea, and 
I wish ye well. And it was thinking I 
was that if ye took me home to yer 
sister Mag, she'd be after helping ye 
make the wish, being the wise girl that 
she 1s.’ 

““Thank ye kindly,’ says Jimmy, off 
his guard, ‘and she 1s that. ’Tis a good 
idea.’ 

“Pick up the bag of goold I left in 
the bush and come on, then,’ says the 
Leprahaun. 

“Jimmy he looked down, and whish, 
Mr. Leprahaun was nearly away, but 
Jimmy, who had only got one eye and 
a half on the bush, held him with the 
half of his eye and be the foot. 

“* Ah, ha, ye rascal, he cried, ‘ye 
nearly fooled me that time, didn’t ye?’ 
says Jimmy. 

“*’Tis no use, I see,’ says the Lepra- 
haun, ‘ yer a smarter man than I took ye 
for,’ says he. 

“* And Mag’s smarter than me, says 
Jimmy, ‘so come along home with me 
and we'll see what she says, says he. 

“So they went home, and when Mag 
secs what Jimmy has, she just went 
wild, for like all women, she had a thou- 
sand wishes on the end of her tongue. 
But she had a wise head back of it. 

“*Tet’s sit down and talk this over, 
Jimmy,’ says she, ‘and I'll hold the coat 
tails of the little man.’ 

“So down they sat and they talked 
and talked and talked, and at the end 
of an hour they hadn’t decided. The 
nearest they had come to it was Mag’s 
suggestion : 
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“* Let’s make it a mountain of goold,’ 
says she. 

“ Jimmy being a careful man thought 
three thoughts. 

“*No,’ says he, ‘’twould be too hard 
work keeping the thieves away, and we 
haven’t room for it in the cottage,’ says 
he. 

“* Well,’ says she, ‘a bushel of dia- 
monds as big as yer head.’ 

“Jimmy thought again.” ‘No, says 
he, ‘ they’d be so big nobody could wear 
em.’ 

“ And so they talked, and talked, and 
talked for another hour, and were no 
nearer the wish that when they stharted. 
Be this time the little imp of a Lepra- 
haun was gettin’ unaisy, for he had to 
be home soon or else his wife would 
find he had been passin’ the time o’ day 
with a beautiful fairy in that gooseberry 
bush, and if she found that out, he knew 
what would happen, it not being the first 
time, d’ye mind. 

“ So he ups and says, says he, ‘ Jimmy 
O’Dea ye are a powerful fine man and 
tis the likes of ye as should be getting 
something big, so—providin’ ye let me 
go, at once, I'll not only give ye one 
wish, but three, one for Mag and two for 
yeself.’ 

“*Done, cries Jimmy, who was as 
quick to see a bargain as the next one. 

“*Done,’ cries the red Laprahaun, 
and off he goes. 

“So there was Jimmy with his two 
wishes and Mag with her one. 

“ Now ye’d think it was easy for them 
to decide, wouldn’t ye. Well, it wasn't, 
for be this and be that, they wanted so 
much they didn’t think they could put 
it all in askin’. And so they sat and 
pondhered and pondhered. And they 
sat all Friday and Friday night, and 
Saturday and Saturday night, growin 
pale wi’ the thinkin’, and paler and 
paler. But they was stubborn, so they 
sat on and on. They forgot to feed the 
chickens and milk the cows, and by and 
by they forgot to go to early mass. For 
‘twas Sunday mornin’. And at that they 


comes to themselves. 

“Says Jimmy: Let's sthart for the 
church and make up our wishes before 
we get there,’ says he. 

“Let's, says Mag, knowin’ a wise 
plan when she saw one. 

““ And let’s go be different ways, says 
Jimmy, ‘so we'll no be botherin’ the 
other with questions,’ says he. 

“*'To be sure,’ says Mag, and off they 
went. 

“Twas a fine mornin’, the same, but 
Jimmy took no heed of that. No, he 
was thinkin’ of what he’d do with all 
his wealth, for having the wish he was 
sure of the money. He'd court the 
prettiest lass in the parish, he’d have 
the finest clothes, and new brogans and 
a hat for winter and summer, and a new 
pipe, and a cigar now and then, on Sun- 
days, perhaps. And so he went on, fur- 
nishing himself and the cottage ‘till it 
was like a palace and never big enough 
to hold the things he put in it. And so 
he went on up-hill and down-hill, apast 
this house and that house, ’till he came 
to the lane which led to the church, and 
bedad he hadn’t made his wishes then. 

“ All this time Mag was walking with 
her back to Jimmy, which was goin’ to 
church the other way, and she was buy- 
ing new hats, and shoes and ribbons for 
herself, and never thinking to wish the 
wish. And so she went up-hill and 
down-hill, and past this house and that 
house, till she came to the lane which 
led to the church; and she had not 
made her wish then. 

“ At the entrance to the lane there is 
the cottage of the widdy Dougher, ye 
mind, and the widow was at the door. 
Mag being a polite girl, passed the time 
of morning. 

“OTis fine, says the widdy. Tm 
after walking about a bit with my new 
muff. Did you ever see anything hke it, 
Mag?’ 

“*No,’ says Mag, admirin’ it with her 
woman’s eyes. ‘It’s fine; I wish | had 
one like it.’ 

“Phist. No sooner had the words left 
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her lips than in her hands was a fine 
muff, like the widdy’s. 

“Then Mag, seeing that be a slip of 
the tongue, she had lost her wish for 
no more than a ten shilling muff, set up 
such a cryin’ and bawlin’ as ye never 
heard, and all the neighbourhood was 
alarmed. She kept on moanin’ and 
sobbin’, and wouldn't tell why, being 
ashamed. 

“And in the midst of all this noise 
up comes Jimmy, running to see the 
sight. And there he saw his sister Mag 
with a ten shilling muff in her hand, 
cryin’ and bawlin’ as ye never heard. 

““What’s happened, me _ darlint?’ 
asked Jimmy in great worrument, for 
he loved his sisther dearly. 

“*QOchone,’ she cried. ‘’tis all your 
fault, Jimmy O’Dea. Many’s the time 
I wanted ye to buy me a muff and ye 
wouldn't.’ 

“* Well, says he, not knowing where 
the wind was ablowin’.” 

“*T forgot the wish I had and wished 
the wish on this,’ says she, moanin’ and 
sobbin’. 

“*Ye loose-tongued gal,’ he cried, 
‘bad luck to yer wishes; I wish the ould 
muff was down yer throat.’ 

“Phist. No sooner had the words lett 
his lips than the muff was in her throat 
and she was chokin’ to death. 

“Then Jimmy was for killing every- 
body and cursing his luck for having 
wasted one of his wishes so foolishly, 
and he made up his mind he'd make the 


most of the other. 

“ All this time Mag was gaspin’ and 
splutterin’ and chokin’. | 

“And the neighbour, seeing she was 
dying, called out, ‘Save yer sisther, 
Jimmy O’Dea.’ 

“* How?’ says he. 

“Wish the muff out of her tbroat,’ 
says they. 

“*Niver a bit,’ he cried, mad enough 
at losing one wish. 

“All this time Mag was gaspin’ and 
splutterin’ and chokin’. 

“Save yer sisther,’ cried the neigh- 
bours again. | 

“*Niver a bit,’ says Jimmy again. 

“Then we'll hang ye for a murderer,’ 
says they, and they laid hands on him. 

“*Stop,’ says Jiunmy, ‘Tl save her 
then,’ for he loved his sister very dearly. 
So, black and red in the face and 
nearly chokin’ himself with the words 
stickin’ in his throat, he wished the muff 
was in the bottom of the river. 

“ Phist! No sooner had the words left 
his lips than the muff was out of Mag’s 
throat and in the bottom of the river.” 

Condy McMonegal shook the ashes 
out of his pipe and slowly refilled it. 

“Did he ever catch another Lepra- 
haun?” he asked. 

“Ye poor ignorant man,’ said Barney 
McHale, contemptuously, “the chance 
comes but once in a man’s lifetime, d'ye 
mind.” 


“ Aro,” said Condy. 


The Happier Life. 


By S. W. GILLIAN. 


4‘ORGET the ache your own heart holds 
By easing other’s pain ; 
Forget your hungering for wealth 
By sceking others’ gain ; 
And make your life much briefer seem 
By brightening the years— 
For tears dry quicker in the eyes 
That look for others’ tears. 


Heartache fades quickest from the heart 
That feels another's pain ; 
The creed for wealth dies sooner if 
We seek another’s gain; 
Life’s sands run lightly if we fill 
With kindness all the years— 
And tears dry quicker in the eves 
That look for others’ tears. 








